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Art.  I. — Paparchy  and  Nattonality. 

(1.)  Uliramontanigm :  England's  Sympathy  ioith  Germany,  om 
expressed  at  the  Public  Meeting  held  in  London,  on 
January  27th,  1874i ;  and  Germany* s  Besponse ;  toith  the 
Ecclesiastical  Laws  of  Prussia,  ifc.  Edited  bj  the  He?. 
G-.  B.  Badenoch,  LL.D.    Hatchards. 

(2.)  La  Liherti  Religieuse  en  Europe  depuis  1870.  Par  E.  ss 
Pbbbsbkb^.     Paris :  Sandez  et  Eischbacher. 

(3.)  ITte  Vatican  Decrees,  in  their  bearing  on  Civil  Allegia/nce:  a 
Political  Expostulation,  By  the  Bight  Hon  W.  E. 
G-LADSTOKE,  M.P.     John  Murray. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  St.  James'  Hall,  London,  on  the  27th 
of  last  January,  it  was  resolved,  *  That  this  meeting  unreservedly 
'  acknowledges  it  to  be  the  duty  and  right  of  nations  to  uphold 

*  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  therefore  deeply  sympathizes 
'  with  the  people  of  Oermany  in  their  determination  to  resist 
'  the  policy  of  the  Ultramontane  portion  of  the  Church  of 
'  Kome ; '  and  at  the  responsive  meeting  held  in  the  Rath- 
Haus  at  Berlin,  on  the  7th  of  February,  this  expression  of 
sympathy  from   England  to  Germany  was  construed  as  'a 

*  pledge  that  the  two  nations  will  in  the  future  stand  firmly 

*  together  in  the  manly  struggle  for  the  civil  and  religious 

*  freedom  of  peoples.'  Both  these  resolutions  assume  that, 
in  the  recent  measures  for  counteracting  Ultramontanism,  the 
Government  of  Germany,  and  especially  that  of  Prussia,  is 
upholding  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and'  contending  for  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people;  and  therefore  that  the 
ecclesiastical  conflict  in  Germany  is  of  common  concern  for 
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Christendom,  and  notably  for  free  nations  such  as  England  and 
the  United  States— in  one  word,  this  is  a  case  of  the  solidarity 
of  modern  society.  If  this  assumption  is  true,  the  question, 
Why  should  England  be  called  upon  to  sympathize  with  a 
great  successful  military  power  like  Germany  in  her  internal 
conflicts,  is  already  answered  :  for  the  real  question  is  not 
whether  Germany  is  great  or  small,  strong  or  weak,  but  is  she 
just  and  right  P  No  nation  is  great  enough  or  strong  enough 
to  disregard  the  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  verdict  of 
history  upon  her  actions.  The  highest  military  power  must 
stand  before  the  moral  tribunal  of  just  men.  Moreover,  the 
conflict  in  Germany  is  not  one  of  numerical  nor  of  military 
strength,  but  of  moral  forces  which  group  themselves 
respectively  about  two  essentially  antagonistic  and  irrecon- 
cilable ideas — the  universal  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
independent  sovereignty  of  the  Nation.  In  this  view  the  con- 
flict is  historical ;  it  was  necessary ;  it  is  a  conflict  of  funda- 
mental political  and  ethical  principles ;  and  it  can  admit  of  no 
.compromise.  To  comprehend  it  and  to  measure  it  there  is  need 
of  a  calm  intelligence  to  be  exercised  in  investigating  facts,  and 
in  evolving  principles,  without  regard  to  national  or  eccle- 
siastical theories  and  prejudices  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  claims  of 
sentiment  and  of  sympatny  on  the  other. 

In  the  current  statements  of  this  conflict  far  too  much 
prominence  has  been  given  to  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  and 
even  to  the  Pope  himself,  as  one  of  the  contending  parties.  It 
is  not  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  faith,  order,  or  worship, 
that  is  in  question,  but  the  attitude  of  the  hierarchy  of  that 
Church  toward  certain  laws  and  measures  of  civil  government, 
and  the  relative  sanctity  of  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
oath.  It  is  not  the  Pope  as  the  Head  of  the  Latin  Church  that 
is  assailed,  nor  Pius  IX.  in  bis  proper  personality,  or  in  his 
administration  of  Church  afiairs,  but  the  assumption  of  the  Pope 
to  define  the  functions  of  the  State,  and  to  enjoin  his  will  upon 
all  rulers  in  Christendom,  on  the  ground  that  *  every  one  who 
'has  been  baptized  belongs  to  the f ope  in  some  way  or  other.'  * 
Though  Pope  and  Emperor  are  in  open  controversy,  and  the 
one  is  the  representative  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  other  of  an 
evangelical  dynasty,  yet  when  stripped  of  all  personal  and 
doctrinal  elements,  the  contest  remains,  in  its  whole  substance 
and  strength,  as  the  historical  and  inevitable  conflict  between 
the  claims  of  ecclesiastical  prerogative  and  the  sphere  and  scope 
of  civil  power. 

*  Letter  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  Emperor  William,  August  7th,  1873. 
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In  his  speech  of  March  lOth,  1873^  in  the  Prussian  House  of 
Lords,  Prince  Bismarck  defined  the  position  in  the  following 
terms: — 

'In  my  opinion,  the  question  with  which  we  are  occupied  is 
falsified,  and  the  light  in  which  we  view  it  is  likewise  false,  when  it 
is  represented  as  a  question  of  Church  or  of  Confession.  It  is  really 
a  political  question ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  struggle  of  an 
evangelical  dynasty  against  the  Catholic  Church— though  some 
would  persuade  our  Catholic  fellow-citizens  that  this  is  the  issue ;  it 
does  not  enter  into  the  strife  between  faith  and  unbelief;  it  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  immemorial  conflict  of  authority—old  as  the 
human  race — the  conflict  between  kingship  and  priestism  [Konig- 
tham  und  Priester-thum,  royalty  and  hierarchy]  ;  that  contest  of 
power  which  is  older  far  than  the  appearing  of  our  Redeemer  in  the 
world ;  that  contest  of  power  in  which  Agamemnon  lay  at  Aulis  with 
his  seers,  which  there  cost  him  his  daughter,  and  hindered  the 
departure  of  the  Greeks ;  that  contest  of  power  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  wars  of  the  popes  with  the  emperors,  filled  the  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  disintegration  of  the  German 
empire  ....  In  my  view  it  is  a  falsifying  of  politics  and  of  history 
when  one  regards  His  Holiness  the  Pope  exclusively  as  the  high- 
priest  of  a  Confession,  or  the  Catholic  Church  chiefly  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Churchdom.  The  Papacy  has  ever  been  a  political 
power  which,  with  the  greatest  audacity  and  with  most  momentous 
consequences,  has  interfered  in  the  afiairs  of  this  world ;  which  has 
striven  after  such  encroachment,  and  held  this  in  view  as  its  pro- 
gramme. That  programme  is  well  understood.  The  goal  which, 
like  the  Frenchman's  dream  of  an  unbroken  Bhine  boundary,  floats 
before  the  papal  power,  the  programme  which,  in  the  time  of  the 
medisdval  emperors,  was  near  its  realization,  is  the  subjection  of  the 
civil  power  to  the  ecclesiastical ;  a  high  political  aim,  an  endeavour 
which,  however,  is  as  old  as  humanity,  since  there  have  always  been 
either  shrewd  men  or  actual  priests  who  have  put  forth  the  pretension 
that  the  will  of  God  was  more  intimately  known  to  them  than  to 
their  fellows,  and  that  upon  the  ground  of  this  pretension  they  had 
the  right  to  rule  their  fellows ; — and  that  this  position  is  the  basis 
of  the  papal  pretension  to  sovereignty  is  well  known.' 

That  position  and  that  pretension  are  indeed  the  historical 
groiind  of  the  present  conflict  in  Germany  between  the  civil 
government  and  the  Roman  hierarchy*  The  old  battle  for 
sovereignty  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  power,  left 
by  the  '  Holy  Boman  Empire '  as  an  inheritance  to  the  Germany 
of  the  Beformation,  was  again  left  as  a  drawn  game  or  an 
armed  truce  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia;  and  through  the 
culmination  of  two  forces  then  evolved — TJltramontanism  now 
enthroned  in  the  Vatican,  and  Nationalism  now  realized  in  the 
Empire  of  Germany  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy — is  at  length 
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precipitated  to  what  should  be  its  final  issue,  between  Paparchy 
and  Nationality.  For  a  historical  date  of  this  contest  for 
supremacy  in  Germany,  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to 
take  the  Bull  of  Gregory  VII.  excommunicating  Henry  IV. 
(Beate  Petre  Aposto/orum  Princeps,  8fc.,  1073.)  * 

Bismarck,  who  has  the  rare  faculty  of  compressing  a  principle, 
a  history,  a  philosophy,  into  a  proverb  for  the  people,  in  his  speech 
of  May,  1872,  in  the  imperial  Parliament,  after  the  Pope  had 
declined  to  receive  Cardinal  Hohenlohe  as  the  ambassador  of 
Germany,  in  answer  to  an  interpellation  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  toward  the  Pope,  said  pithily,  *  TFe  are  not 
*  going  to  Canossa,  either  bodily  or  spiritually.'  Henry  III.  had 
won  the  right  of  nominating  the  Pope,  and  had  made  German 
authori^  supreme  at  Rome  ;  Gregory  VII.  summoned  his  son 
before  the  papal  court  at  Rome,  to  answer  for  offences  against 
the  Church.  The  scales  of  power  had  already  turned.  From 
that  independence  of  control  which  the  Pope  had  claimed  as 
necessary  to  his  functions  as  '  the  common  Father  of  the 
Faithful,'  it  was  an  easy  step  to  that  universal  supremacy  which 
he  asserted  as  the  vicegerent  of  God.  Henry  IV.,  smocked  and 
barefoot  in  the  snow,  imploring  absolution  of  the  pitiless 
Hildebrand,  may  represent  only  the  personal  humiliation  of  a 
weak  and  vacillating  sovereign,  who  had  alienated  both  princes 
and  people  from  the  empire  which  his  father  had  raised  to  the 
heignt  of  its  power.  In  this  view,  the  incident  of  Canossa  is  of 
no  more  significance  to  the  present  ecclesiastical  conflict  in 
Germany  than  the  deposition  of  three  rival  Italian  popes  by 
Henry  III. ;  for  though  the  contests  of  personal  power  between 
the  popes  and  the  emperors  of  the  Middle  Ages  affected  by  turns 
the  preponderance  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State,  that  which 
concerns  this  discussion  is  the  conflict  of  principles,  or  of  claims 
put  forward  under  the  guise  of  principles. 

But  the  struggle  between  Gregory  V II.  and  Henry  IV.  had 
this  universal  significance — that  the  Pope  then  gave  a  concrete 
practical  expression  to  the  doctrine  that,  as  the  Vicar  of  God, 
and  entrusted  with  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  the  Roman 
Pontiff  has  supreme  and  indisputable  dominion  over  all  the 
rulers  of  this  world.  In  the  Bull  of  Excommunication  against 
Henry  IV.  above  referred  to,  Gregory  invokes  the  apostles, 
Peter  and  Paul,  in  these  words : — 

'  Now,  I  beseech  you,  oh  most  holy  fathers  and  princes,  cause 
that  all  the  world  may  understand  and  know  that  if  ve  are  able  to 
bind  and  loose  in  heaven,  ye  are  able  upon  earth  to  give  and  to  take 

*  Bullar,  M.  T.,  i.,  pp.  27-29.  See  also  in  Eisenschmidt,  Bomisches 
Bnllnrium,  i.,  pp.  9-16. 
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Bwaj  empires,  kingdoms,  principalities,  marquisates,  duchies,  count- 
ships,  and  the  possessions  of  all  men,  accordiog  to  the  deserts  of 
each.  Often,  indeed,  have  je  taken  a  way  patriarchates,  primacies, 
archbishopncs,  and  bishoprics,  from  the  evil  and  unworthy,  and  have 
bestowed  these  upon  men  of  true  piety.  If,  then,  ye  judge  spiritual 
things,  what  must  not  bo  believed  of  your  power  over  worldly 
things?  And  if  ye  judge  the  angels  who  rule  over  all  proud  princes, 
what  can  ye  not  do  to  their  slaves  ? '  * 

The  Pontiff  thus  re- enforces  his  own  authority  by  all  the 
hierarchies  of  heaven,  and,  as  the  successor  of  Peter,  assumes  to 
wield  upon  earth  the  invisible  powers  and  dignities  attributed 
to  the  apostle  in  his  beatified  state.  Gregory  would  have  the 
world  oelieve  that  all  things  in  heaven  were  at  his  beck  to 
enforce  his  excommunications  on  earth,  and  with  this  array  he 
divests  Henry  of  his  crown,  absolves  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance,  and  threatens  with  excommunication  any  and  all 
who  shall  acknowledge  Henry's  authority.  It  is  not  the  act 
alone,  but  the  ground  and  the  manner  of  this  papal  utterance 
that  stamps  it  as  the  historical  precedent  of  the  present 
struggle  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  It 
is  of  this  very  Bull  of  Gregory  VII.  that  Mr.  Bryce  has  said : 
'  Doctrines  such  as  these  strike  equally  at  all  temporal  govem- 
'  ments,  nor  were  the  Innocents  and  Bonifaces  of  later  days 
*  slow  to  apply  them  so.'  t  But  Gregory  did  not  content 
himself  with  words.  By  denving  to  the  civil  power  and  to 
secular  patrons  the  right  of  ecclesiastical  investiture,  and 
threatening  with  his  anathema  any  ecclesiastic  who  should 
acknowledge  a  temporal  or  laical  right  of  patronage  or  of  con- 
firmation in  his  benefice,  Gregory  not  only  severed  the  papacy 
from  all  dependence  on  the  empire,  but  provided  the  elements 
of  revolution  within  the  empire  itself.  He  aimed  at  the 
centralization  of  spiritual  power  in  the  person  of  the  Pope,  but 
would  also  retain  m  every  abbey,  in  every  cathedral  chapter,  in 
every  bishopric,  a  fulcrum  for  the  leverage  of  the  spiritual 
power  against  the  temporal. 

The  shrewdness  and  firmness  of  Hildebrand  in  grasping  the 
independence  of  the  papal  see,  and  in  asserting  the  bishopric 

*  'Agite  none,  quaeso,  Patres  et  Principes  Sanctissimi,  ut  omnis 
Mundus  intelU^t  et  cognoscat,  ^uia  si  potestis  in  coelo  Hgare  et 
solvere,  potestis  in  terra  Imperia,  Begna,  Prindpatus,  Marchias, 
DucatiLB,  Gomitatus,  et  omnium  hominum  possessiones  pro  meritis 
toUere  unicuique  et  conoedere.  Yos  enim  ratriarchatus,  Frimatus, 
Archiepiscopatos,  E|>i8copata8,  frecjuenter  tulistis  pravis  et  indiffnis,  et 
religioeis  vixis  dedistds.  Si  enim  spiritualia  judicatiB,  quid  de  seeciuaribus 
non  posse  credendum  est  ?  et  si  Angelos  dominantes  omnibus  superbis 
Prindpibus  iudicabitis,  quid  de  illonim  servis  facere  potestis  P ' 

t  The  Holy  Boman  Empire,  4th  ed.,  p.  161.     Gladstone,  p.  41. 
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of  Rome  to  be  universal  and  absolute,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
audacity  of  Innocent  III.  in  claiming  to  be  the  arbiter  of 
Christendom  in  all  disputes  among  princes  and  peoples — a 
claim  of  virtual  supremacy  in  temporal  affairs,  by  the  plea  that 
it  was  *  his  province  to  judge  where  sin  is  committed,  and  his 
duty  to  prevent  all  public  scandals/  Already  had  Gregory  VII. 
conceived  the  comparison  of  the  apostolic  and  royal  dignities  to 
the  sun  and  moon  as  the  chief  lights  that  rule  the  world  ;  but 
Innocent  pressed  this  analogy  to  the  relative  position  of  these 
powers.   Writing  to  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  he  says : — 

<  Thou  ehouldest  know  that  God  created  two  lights  in  the  firm  i- 
ment,  the  sun  and  the  moon — that  is,  he  created  two  dignities,  the 
papal  authority  and  the  kingly  power.  But  the  former,  which  is  set 
over  the  days,  f.0.,  the  spiritual  things,  is  the  greater ;  that  set  over 
the  things  of  the  flesh  is  the  smaller ;  and  there  is  the  same 
difference  between  popes  and  kings  as  there  is  between  the  sun 
and  the  moon.* 

And  in  plain  prose  Innocent  made  the  civil  power  as  truly  a 
reflection  of  the  spiritual,  and  its  tributary,  as  is  the  moon  of 
the  sun.  Englishmen  must  ever  blush  to  remember  how 
audaciously  this  subordination  of  the  king  to  the  Pope  was 
paraded  by  Innocent,  in  the  bull  in  which  he  accepts  the  sub- 
mission and  vassalage  of  King  John,  and  vouchsafes  to  England 
the  Protectorate  of  Bome.  In  that  bull  the  Pontiff  declares 
that  both  kingship  and  priesthood  are  established  within  the 
Church — ^to  the  end  that  the  kingdom  may  be  sacerdotal  and 
the  priesthood  royal ;  that  as  every  knee  must  bow  to  Christ,  of 
things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the 
earth,  so  should  all  obey  and  serve  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on 
earth — that  there  may  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd;  and 
hence  temporal  kings  are  not  to  be  acknowledged  as  having 
rightful  authority,  unless  they  study  to  serve  with  true  devotion 
this  representative  of  Christ's  kingly  and  priestly  power.* 

Audacious  as  were  these  assumptions  of  Innocent  III.,  they 
were  capped  by  the  more  audacious  acts  of  Gregory  IX.  and 
Innocent  TV.  in  excommunicating  Frederic  II.,  and  in  finally 
deposing  him  from  his  imperial  and  kingly  authority  by  decree 

*  '  Bex  Begum,  et  Dominus  dominantium  Jesus  Ohristus  Sacerdos  in 
aetemum  secundum  ordinem  Melchi7.edek,  ita  Begnum  et  Sacerdotium  in 
Ecdesia  stabilivit,  ut  sacerdotale  sit  Begnum  et  Sacerdotium  sit  regale, 
sicut  in  Epistola  Petros  et  Moyses  in  lege  testantur ;  unum  praeflciens 
nniversis,  quern  suum  in  tenia  Yicarium  ordinavit ;  ut  sicut  ei  flectitur 
omne  genu  coelestium,  terrestrium,  et  etiam  iufemorum,  ita  illi  omncs 
obediant  et  intendant,  ut  sit  unum  ovile  et  unus  Pastor.  Huno  itaque 
Beges  saeouli  propter  Deum  adeo  venerantur,  ut  non  reputent,  se  rite 
regnare,  nisi  studoant  ei  devote  servire.'  (Eisenschmidt,  i.,  25). 
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of  the  General  Council  of  Lyons  (a.d.  1245).  The  life-long 
struggle  of  Frederic  with  the  papacy — covering  more  than 
thirty  years  and  the  reigns  of  four  popes — ^like  the  struggle  of 
Henry  IV.,  rises  ahove  the  incidents  of  personal  ambition  and 
official  rivalry  to  the  dignity  of  a  conflict  of  principles,  a 
contest  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  which,  then 
personified  respectively  in  Pope  and  Emperor,  are  no  less 
hostile  and  vigorous  to-day,  though  the  Pope  is  stripped  of 
all  temporal  sovereignty,  and  the  empire  stripped  of  the  titles 
'Holy'  and  'Eoman,'  is  confined  within  the  boundaries  of 
Germany  proper,  and  rests  upon  a  representative  constitution 
and  universal  suffrage.  Indeed,  in  reading  the  controversy 
between  Frederic  il.  and  Gregory  IX.,*  one  can  almost 
imagine  himself  reading  the  correspondence  of  the  Emperor 
William  of  Germany  with  Pius  IX.,  and  finds  enough  to  justify 
the  saying  of  the  Emperor  in  his  letter  of  February  18th  to 
Earl  Russell,  that  the  duty  is  devolved  upon  him  of  *  leading 
'  the  nation  once  more  in  the  war  maintained  in  former  times, 

*  for  centuries  long,  by  the  German  emperors,  against  a  power 

*  whose  domination  has  never  in  any  country  been  found  com- 

*  patible  with  the  freedom  and  the  welfare  of  nations.*  Though 
Piufl  IX.  cannot  wield  against  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany 
the  weapon  of  excommunication  that  his  predecessors  used  so 
often  and  so  eflFectively  against  Frederic  II.,t  yet  he  has  found  a 
substitute  in  apostolical  denunciations  that  are  just  as  telling 
with  the  mass  of  German  adherents  of  the  papacy.  In  effect^ 
Gregory's  greater  excommunication  went  no  farther  in  inciting 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  laity  of  Germany  to  a  contemptuous 
disregard  of  their  emperor  and  his  laws  than  do  the  denunci- 
ations of  Pius  IX.,  though,  of  course,  the  language  of  ex- 
communication was  more  formal  and  precise.  Gregory 
absolved  all  subjects  of  Frederic  from  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
threatened  with  the  papal  interdict  any  city,  castle,  viUa,  or 
neighbourhood  that  should  harbour  him,  forbidding  the  cele- 
bration, either  publicly  or  privately,  of  any  offices  of  religion 
during  his  stay;  threatened  with  excommunication  all  who 
should  assist  Frederic,  either  with  or  without  arms;  and 
enjoined  it  upon  all  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and   bishops   in 

*  See  in  Yon  ftaumer,  (Jeschichte  der  Hohenstaufen  und  ihrer  Zeit, 
b.  iii.,  pp.  416-444. 

t  For  the  titles  and  the  substance  of  these  numerous  bulls,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  admirable  compendium  of  Dr.  A.  Potthast,  Begesta 
Pontificum  Bomanorum — a  prize  work  of  the  Berlin  Academy — in  which 
every  official  document  of  the  popes,  from  a.d.  1198  to  1304,  is  catalogued 
in  the  order  of  its  date,  and  is  cited  by  its  title,  with  a  summary-  of  its 
oontente  and  a  reference  to  historical  sources. 
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Germany,  without  delay,  to  proclaim  this  excommunication  and 
anathema  with  ringing  of  bells  and  illuminations  in  all  cities, 
castles,  and  villages  throughout  their  dioceses.*  This  open, 
higb-handed  attempt  of  the  Pope  to  incite  in  Germany  an 
insurrection  of  the  spiritual  power  against  the  temporal,  is 
feebly  imitated  in  the  warning  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  Emperor 
William,  that  '  the  measures  of  his  government  against  the 
'  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
'  undermining  his  majesty's  own  throne.'  But  the  Pope  of  to- 
day uses  the  weapons  at  his  command  with  the  same  arrogance 
as  the  haughtiest  of  his  predecessors  used  the  thunders  of  ex- 
communication ;  and  the  Emperor  complains  that  leaders  of  the 
Bomish  Church  in  Germany  are  organizing  rebellion  against 
the  State : —  . 

'To  my  deep  sorrow,  a  portion  of  my  Catholic  subjects  have 
organized  for  the  past  two  years  a  political  party  which  endeavours 
to  disturb,  by  intrigues  bostile  to  the  State,  the  religious  peace 
which  has  existed  in  Prussia  for  centuries.  Leading  Catholic  priests 
have,  unfortunately,  not  only  approved  this  movement,  but  joined  in 
it  to  the  extent  of  open  revolt  against  existing  laws.' 

It  is  the  same  old  endeavour  of  the  papacy,  unaltered  in  spirit  or 
intent  by  all  the  changed  conditions  of  society. 

From  the  excommunication  of  Frederic,  so  haughtily  pro- 
claimed by  Gregory  IX.,  it  was  but  a  step  to  his  deposition  by 
Innocent  lY. — a  logical  step  in  the  line  of  papal  assumption. 
In  presence  of  the  140  prelates  assembled  in  the  Council  of 
Lyons,  and  assuming  the  assent  of  the  Council,  without  even 
condescending  to  take  their  suffi'ages,  the  Pope  delivered  this 
solemn  judgment,  '  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance ' :— - 

Bacitine  the  offences  of  Frederic  against  the  Church,*  and  the 
fatherly  admonitions  and  ecclesiastit-al  censures  through  which  it 
had  been  sought  to  reclaim  him,  Innocent  declares  '  that  the  Emperor 
had  imitated  the  obduracy  of  Pharaoh,  and  had  stopped  his  ears  like 
a  viper  ;t  that  he  had  wrested  from  the  Church  its  possessions,  had 
oppressed  the  clergy  with  taxes,  and  brought  their  office  into  con- 
tempt ;  while  to  show  his  own  contempt  for  the  papal  excommu- 
nication, he  had  openly  consorted  with  heretics ;  *  most  of  all — 
and  this  is  the  last  specification,  as  being  worst  of  all — '  he  bad  built 
neither  churches  nor  cluii«ters,  but  had  rather  persecuted  and 
de^i  royed  them,'  Then,  by  virtue  of  his  authority  as  the  vice- 
gert  nt  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  empowered  by  Him,  in  the  person  of 
thp  postle  Peter,  to  bind  or  loose  upon  earth,  Innocent  declares 
*  that  because  of  his  iniquities  the  Jbmperor  has  been  set  aside  by 

*  See  in  Eisenschmidt,  i.,  pp.  35-39. 
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Ood  from  the  BOTereignty  of  which  he  has  proved  himself  so  un- 
worthy, and  is  stpipped  of  all  his  honours  and  dignities,  which 
juiigment  the  apostolic  see  doth  now  pronounce  and  enforce 
absolving  all  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  threatening  with 
excommunication  all  who  shall  in  any  way  acknowledge  or  uphold 
him  as  emperor  or  as  king;  and  summoning  the  electors  of  the 
empire  to  choose  at  once  a  successor  to  its  now  deposed  and 
anathematized  head.'* 

What  giYes  to  this  act  a  uniyersal  interest  is  the  assumption 
upon  which  it  was  grounded,  that  the  Pope  is  the  representative 
upon  earth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  empowered  to  interpret  and 
to  enforce  the  will  of  God  against  all  temporal  rulers,  in  the 
supreme  and  sole  interest  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  papacy, 
at  first  dependent  upon  the  empire,  then  co-ordinate  with  it, 
gradually  achieved  its  independence  of  the  temporal  power; 
next  exercised  its  spiritual  sovereignty  in  opposition  to  civil 
powers  upon  their  own  soil ;  and  finally  asserted  its  absolute 
suzerainty,  by  Divine  appointment,  even  to  the  extent  of  de- 
throning kings  and  emperors,  and  of  parcelling  out  their  power 
and  their  territory  as  fiefs  of  the  Holy  See.  It  only  remained 
for  Boniface  VIII.,  in  his  famous  Bull  *  Unam  sanctam,'  to 
declare  it  for  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  tbat  — 

'  The  Pope  has  two  swords,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal ;  the 
one  to  be  wielded  bv  the  Church,  the  other  for  the  Church ;  the  one 
by  the  priesthood,  the  other  by  kings  and  soldiers,  but  this  only 
on  the  hint  or  the  sufferance  of  the  priest.  One  sword,  however, 
must  be  under  the  other,  and  the  temporal  authority  must  be 
subject  to  the  spiritual  power.  As  saith  the  Apostle,  "  there  is  no 
power  but  of  Ood  :  the  powers  that  be  are  ordered  (».0.,  set  in  order) 
of  God  ;'^  but  they  would  not  be  in  order  unless  one  sword  were 
under  the  other,  and  also  unless  the  lower  could  be  lifted  by  the 
other.  If  the  temporal  power  goes  astray,  then  must  it  be  rectified 
by  the  spiritual ;  if  such  a  power  ill-treats  those  that  are  under  it, 
it  has  a  judge  in  the  higher  spiritual  power ;  but  this  which  is 
highest  of  all  can  be  judged  by  God  only,  not  by  any  man,  as  saith 

*  *  Nos  itaque  su|>er  praemissis,  et  oompluribus  aliis  ejus  nefandis 
exceesibus  cum  fratnbus  nostris,  et  sacro  Ooncilio  deliberatione  prae- 
habita  diligenti,  cum  Jesu  Christi  vices  licet  immeriti  teneamus  in  terris, 
nobisque  in  B.  Petri  Apostoli  persona  sit  dictum ;  Quod  cumque  ligaveris 
super  terram,  &c. — ^memoratum  Principem  ^ui  se  imperio,  et^egnis, 
omni^ue  honore,  ac  dignitate  reddidit  tarn  mdignum,  quippe  propter 
soas  iniquitates  a  Deo  ne  regnet  vel  imperet,  est  abjectus,  suis  hgatum 
peccatis,  et  abjectum,  omnique  honore,  et  dignitate  privatum  k  Domino 
ostendimus,  denunciamus,  ac  nihilominus  sententiando  privamus.' 
Here  follow  the  absolution  of  subjects  from  the  oath  of  allesiance, 
the  denunciation  of  allies  and  supporters,  and  the  decree  for  the  election 
of  a  new  emperor.    T.  i.,  p.  87  ;  Eisenschmidt,  i.,  pp.  39-62. 
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the  Apostle ;  lie  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,  yet  he  himself 
is  judged  of  no  man  ....  Wherefore  we  do  declare,  proclaim, 
decree,  and  determine  hereby  that  every  human  creature  is  subject 
to  the  Roman  Pope,  and  that  none  can  be  saved  who  doth  not  so 
believe.' 

Small  credit  is  due  to  Pius  IX.  and  the  Vatican  Council  for 
having  formulated  the  Syllabus  and  Infallibility  as  dogmas  of 
the  Church ;  for  here  we  have,  almost  six  centuries  before,  all 
the  anathemas  of  the  one,  and  all  the  arrogance  of  the  other. 
These  reminiscences  will  suffice  to  establish  our  first  point — 
that  the  controversy  now  waged  between  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  the  Boman  faierarcny  in  Germany  is  deeply  rooted  in 
the  historical  incompatibility  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy 
with  the  autonomy  of  the  State.  Much  as  England  is  beholden 
to  precedents,  she  has  largely  outgrown  her  historical  ante- 
cedents, while  her  insular  position  and  her  world-wide  com- 
mercial intercourse  have  helped  her  free  development ;  whereas 
Germany  is  still  a  land  of  traditions,  forms,  and  usages — a  land 
in  which  '  that  which  hath  been  is  now,  and  that  which  is  to  be 
hath  already  been.'  It  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce  in 
England  the  ecclesiastical  quarrels  of  Henry  YIII.,  or  to  revive 
the  severities  of  Elizabeth  against  the  Catholics ;  but  in  Ger- 
many the  seeds  of  the  old  quarrel  between  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  powers  still  live,  and  Germany  is  compelled  to  do  to- 
day what  England  sought  to  do  in  1581,  by  the  bill '  to  restrain 
her  Majestv's  subjects  in  their  due  obedience.'  And  with  the 
same  literal  truth  it  may  be  said  of  Germany — 

'  A  sort  of  hypocrites,  Jesuits,  and  vagrant  friars  have  come  into  the 
realm,  to  stir  up  sedition.  .  •  .  When  fair  means  have  done  no  good, 
and  behind  our  tolerance  there  come  in  these  emissaries  of  rebellion 
and  sedition,  it  is  time  to  look  more  strictly  to  them.  They  have 
been  encouraged  so  far  by  the  lenity  of  the  laws.  We  must  show 
them,  that  as  the  Pope's  curses  do  not  hurt  us,  so  his  blessiDgs  can- 
not save  them.  We  must  make  laws  to  restrain  these  people,  and 
we  must  prepare  force  to  resist  violence  which  may  be  offered  here 
or  abroad.'* 

This  ready  analogy  introduces  our  second  point — that  the 
present  ecclesiastical  conflict  in  Germany  was  mevitable.  The 
heritage  of  the  empire  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  takes  up  the 
unfinished  conflict  of  the  Reformation,  under  the  necessary 
conditions  of  modern  society.  Philip  the  Fair  of  France  had 
met  the  towering  impudence  of  Boniface   with  ridicule  and 

•  Speech  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  D'Ewes'  Journals,  1680,  1681; 
quotea  by  Froude,  Hist.  ch.  zzviii. 
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contempt.  The  Pope  had  written  to  him,  *  Know  thou,  that 
'  thou  art  subject  to  us  both  in  spiritual  and  in  temporal 
'  things  ; '  had  denied  him  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  offices 
and  benefices,  and  required  him,  in  case  of  vacancy,  to  gu  ird 
the  revenues  of  the  same  for  successors  duly  appointed,  adding, 
'Whoever  shall  otherwise  believe  and  do,  the  same  shall  be 
*  deemed  a  heretic'     To  this  Philip  answered — 

*  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Prance,  to  Boniface,  who 
gives  himself  out  for  Pope,  little  or  no  greeting !  Know  thou,  O 
supreme  fool,  that  in  temporal  things  we  are  not  subject  to  any  one ; 
that  the  disposal  of  vacant  churches  and  benefices  belongs  to  us  of 
royal  right ;  that  the  revenues  of  the  same  belong  to  us  ;  that  all 
our  bestowments  of  the  same,  past  or  to  come,  are  valid,  and  shall 
stand,  and  that  we  will  manfully  defend  their  possessors.  If  any 
think  otherwise,  we  will  take  them  for  fools  and  idiots.'* 

In  this  scornful  defiance  Philip  had  all  France  at  his  back  ; 
and  the  anathemas  and  excommunications  that  Boniface  heaped 
upon  Lim  were  met  by  protests  from  all  the  estates  of  the 
realm.  To-day,  one  sees  in  France  Ultramontanism  triumphant 
over  the  old  Galilean  independence,  and  hears  an  archbishop, 
who  liad  contested  the  proclamation  of  infallibility,  now  re- 
quiring his  clergy  to  accept  the  dogma,  with  the  implicit 
obedience  of  the  soldier  to  his  superior.  In  May,  1872,  E.  de 
Pressens^,  wrote  in  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes  : — 

'  Before  the  proclamation  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Holy  Father 
there  existed  in  France  a  liberal  Catholicism  ;  this  accepted  modern 
society,  and  that  separation  of  powers  which  is  its  essential  con- 
dition. Such  a  Catholicism,  no  doubt,  exists  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  individuals,  but  its  partisans  cannot  speak  as  heretofore ; 
they  are  condemned  to  silence,  or  to  ambiguities  ;  the  encyclical  of 
the  infallible  Pope  no  longer  permits  extenuating  commentaries. 
It  is  certain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  later  encyclicals  tends  to 
destroy  completely  the  distinction  between  civil  society  and  religious 
society.  The  Ultramontane  reaction  which  has  commenced  under 
our  eyes  is  the  putting  in  operation  of  that  which  was  decided  upon 
at  the  Council  of  the  Vatican ;  this  is  the  real  campaign  of  the 
interior  which  Rome  has  now  begun.' 

How  much  this  pregnant  phrase  signifies,  Pressens^  tells  ub 
in  these  words : — 

'  France  enfeebled,  is  exposed  to  a  new  peril,  no  less  grave  than 
those  she  has  gone  through  with.  The  foreigner  has  seized  her 
provinces ;  and  now  come  those  who  would  have  her  abandon  her 
moral  patrimony,  that  most  incontestable  fruit  of  the  glorious 
movement  of  1789 — the  lay  character  of  the  modem  state.    The 

*  Eisenschmidt,  i.,  104,  105. 
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French  revolutioD  has  had  do  result  more  sure  than  the  secularisa- 
tion of  social  society.  But  it  is  in  France,  after  her  disasters,  that 
Ultramontanism  has  found  the  most  favourable  ground  for  engaging 
in  the  contest  against  modem  society.' 

This  contrast  of  the  subservient  French  Catholicism  of  to-day 
with  the  defiant  Gallicanism  of  Philip  the  Fair^  or  even  vrith  St. 
Louis  IX.'s  milder  assertion  of  the  independence  of  the  king  and 
the  national  church,  shoves  how  far  from  dead,  either  in  letter 
or  in  spirit,  are  the  pretensions  of  Rome  to  the  universal  control 
of  society  in  temporal  as  in  spiritual  affairs ;  and  the  picture  which 
this  intelligent  and  impartial  witness  gives  of  the  origin  and  the 
endeavour  of  the  Ultramontane  reaction  in  France,  should  be 
seriously  pondered  by  all  who  imagine  that  in  Germany 
Bismarck  has  got  up  a  quarrel  with  the  Bomish  Church  for 
political  ends  of  his  own.  '  Whence  has  arisen  that  formidable 
'  agitation  which  troubles  all  states,  if  not  from  the  Council 
'of  the  Vatican P  ....  Papal  infallibility  is  nothing  but 
*  the  speaking-trumpet  (&  porte*toix)  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
'for  fulminatmg  its  anathemas  against  all  liberty,  civil  and 
'  religious.'  *  It  is  Rome  that  has  opened  in  every  land  '  a 
campaign  of  the  interior,'  a  contest  with  society  itself,  in  the 
bosom  of  Germany,  of  Austria,  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Brazil,  of 
Switzerland,  and  of  England  as  well,  where  a  '  Catholic  first 
and  an  Englishman  afterwards,'  is  the  cry  of  the  Ultra- 
montanes ! 

But  to  return  to  the  logical  development  of  this  irrepressible 
conflict.  After  the  bold  resistance  of  Philip  of  France  to  papal 
domination,  Germany  so  far  recovered  from  the  blow  inmcted 
upon  Frederic  II.  and  his  house,  that  in  1338  the  imperial 
electors  assembled  at  Rhense  resolved  to  maintain  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  empire  against  the  encroachments  of  Rome, 
and  reiused  to  submit  their  choice  of  emperor  to  be  ratified  by 
the  Holy  See.  Emperor  no  less  than  Pope  held  his  office  by 
Divine  riffht ;  but  this  ^ain  to  civil  independence  was  igno- 
miniously  oartered  away  m  the  next  century  by  the  Hapsburg 
Frederic  III.,  for  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Kome.  And  so 
the  contest  between  the  dual  powers  of  Pope  and  Kaiser,  now 
rival,  now  reconciled,  each  claiming  to  be  independent  of  the 
other  by  the  same  Divine  prerogative,  yet  each  dependent  upon 
the  other  for  human  recognition  and  support ;  each  by  turns 
exercising  over  the  other  an  authority  well-nigh  exclusive,  yet 
each  professing  to  act  only  within  its  distinctive  sphere,  and  to 

*  E.   de  Pressens^,  La  Liberty   Beligieuse   en  Europe  depuis  1870, 
pp.  443,  444.     See  also  Gladstone,  p.  U. 
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concede  to  the  other,  though  with  changeful  and  contested 
boundaries,  its  appropriate  functions  and  powers ;  both  strug- 
gling for  the  highest  dominion  within  their  reach,  and  neither 
yielding  save  on  compulsion  ;  this  contest  between  Will  as  law, 
and  Faith  as  authority,  that  lies  in  the  very  dualism  of  man's 
nature  as  belonging  to  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual,  and  in 
the  duality  of  spheres  and  institutions  as  adapted  to  these,  con- 
tinued to  vibrate  from  the  throne  to  the  altar,  and  from  the 
altar  to  the  throne,  till  the  Reformation  gave  to  both  powers  a 
shock  that  compelled  each  to  look  to  its  own  foundations, 
regardless  of  the  fate  of  the  other. 

Already  the  scandal  of  the  great  schism  had  shaken  the 
reyerence  of  princes  and  people  for  the  Holy  See,  and  had 
accustomed  men  to  look  upon  the  papacy  more  in  the  light  of  a 
riyal  and  intriguing  political  power  than  of  a  supreme  spiritual 
soyereignty.  And  now  the  disgraceful  exposures  of  nepotism 
and  profligacy  at  Rome,  and  of  yenality  in  the  disposal  of  the 
most  sacred  rites  and  offices  of  the  Church,  and  also  of  the 
pardoning  grace  of  the  Gospel  itself,  had  roused  Germany  to  a 
reyolt  against  the  authority  of  the  Pope  eyen  in  spiritual 
things.  The  old  contests  of  Borne  with  the  personal  spirit  and 
strength  of  individual  German  emperors,  paled  before  this  new 
struggle  with  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  stirred  with  the  most 
vital  concerns  of  the  Church,  of  the  faith,  of  the  soul  itself. 
Here  was  the  personal  soul,  armed  with  faith  in  a  personal  God^ 
resisting  any  intervention  between  itself  and  its  Maker  other 
than  the  mediation  of  Christ  as  taught  in  the  Gospels,  and  con- 
firmed by  spiritual  experience. 

With  the  Reformation,  in  its  doctrines,  its  measures,  its 
results,  we  have  here  nothing  to  do.  From  its  beginning  with 
the  Theses  of  Luther  against  Tetzel,  to  its  termination  with 
the  Catholic  restoration  and  the  religious  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
it  concerns  us  only  as  a  new  epoch  in  the  time-worn  conflict  of 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers. 

Had  the  Reformation  been  allowed  to  have  its  way  as  a 
revolt  of  the  people  against  corruption  and  tyranny  in  the 
Church,  and  finally  against  the  Roman  Curia  as  the  fountain 
of  this  corruption  and  the  centre  of  this  tyranny,  it  could  hardly 
have  stopped  short  of  its  logical  issue  in  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  and  in  the  repudiation  by  both  of  the 
authority  of  Rome.  In  that  event  the  papacy  might  have 
been  finally  driven  from  its  position  of  spiritual  dictatorship  in 
temporal  affiiirs.  But,  as  it  proved,  the  papacy  not  only  sur- 
vived the  popular  revolution  that  at  first  threatened  to  sweep 
it  away,  but  regained  much  of  the  territory  that  it  seemed  to 
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have  lost,  expanded  its  activity  into  new  regions  of  conquest, 
and  consolidated  its  spiritual  power  within  the  Church  in 
determined  hostility  to  society  itself;  for  Rome,  like  Russia, 
knows  well  how  to  bide  her  time — if  she  seems  to  recede,  it  is 
only  to  recuperate  her  forces— and  since  she  never  loses  sight 
of  her  goal,  she  counts  upon  time  and  opportunity  to  make 
even  defeats  and  hostile  treaties  conduct  her  to  it. 

The  causes  of  the  halting  of  the  Reformation  were  threefold : 
first,  the  necessity  felt  by  the  Reformers  themselves  of  making 
alliances  with  princes  in  order  to  secure  to  Protestantism  a 
footing  as  a  political  power ;  second,  the  fear  of  political  revo- 
lutions, which  led  other  princes  to  form  a  league  with  the  Pope 
for  the  preservation  of  their  own  dominions ;  and,  finally,  that 
tendency  in  human  nature,  and  especially  in  communities  of 
men,  to  a  reaction  from  an  intense  and  exciting  public  move- 
ment— a  tendency  sure  to  be  favoured  by  the  excesses  of 
enthusiasts  in  the  movement  itself.  All  these  causes  combined 
to  modify  and  restrain  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  the  spring 
of  the  whole  movement ;  Luther  required  the  aid  of  powerful 
nobles  and  princes ;  Charles  Y.,  who  had  first  thought  to  play 
with  Luther  against  the  Pope,  and  who  tantalized  the  Pro- 
testant princes  with  promises  of  refoim,  at  length  made  pact 
with  Leo  X.  to  put  down  heresy  in  Germany  if  the  Pope  would 
support  him  in  Italy  against  France;  and  the  excesses  at 
Miinster,  and  the  peasants'  war,  made  all  men  desirous  of  more 
quiet  times.  But  the  definitive  close  of  the  Reformation  in 
Germany — when  Protestantism  passed  from  the  condition  of  a 
movement  against  Rome  into  one  of  the  orders  of  society — 
dates  from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  after  a  civil  war 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics  had  desolated  the  land  for 
thirty  years.  And  it  is  at  this  point  that  we  take  up  again  the 
thread  of  the  relation  of  the  papacy  to  the  civil  power. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia  was  in  reality  nothing  but  an 
armed  truce  between  powers,  neither  of  which  could  boast  a 
victory,  but  which  must  stop  fighting  if  they  would  save  their 
existence.  It  established  a  modus  vivendi,  upon  the  basis  of 
Confessional  toleration,  but  it  neither  dissolved  Church  and 
State,  relegating  each  to  its  distinct  and  independent  sphere, 
nor  defined  the  authority  of  each  in  relation  to  the  other,  but 
left  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers  to  adjust  themselves  by 
traditions,  treaties,  concordats,  and  incongruous  mixtures  of 
civil  and  canon  law.  As  before  the  Reformation,  princes  con- 
tinued to  juggle  or  to  joust  with  popes  according  to  their 
political  interests.  With  the  fate  of  such  puppets  we  have 
here  nothing  to  do ;  but  from  the  chaos  of  the  Reformation 
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there  emerged  two  hostile .  principles  whose  fate  involves  to-day 
the  fate  of  our  modern  civilization.    A  compromise  between 
principles  of  ethics  or  systems  of  politics  which  are  irreconcilable 
in  their  own  nature,  entails  a  conflict  upon  after  generations. 
Sooner  or  later,  such  a  compromise  must  be  broken,  and  where 
the  compromise  is  between  a  free  movement  that  trusts  to  light 
and  evidence,  and  a  hide-bound  system  that  insists  upon  pre- 
cedent and  form,  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  latter — ^having  a  sort 
of  hereditary  compactness  suited  to  aggression — to  push  itself 
and  grow,  till  its  encroachments  compel  the  former  to  arouse  to 
self-defence.     Now,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  we  find 
the  old  notion  of  a  universal  paparchy   incorporated  in   the 
order    of   the    Jesuits— 'who   claimed  for    the    Church    an 
*  unlimited  supremacy  over  the  State,  and  made  the  existence 
'  of  a  government,  and  the  allegiance  paid  to  it,  to  depend  on 
'  the  application  of  its  power  to  the  interests  of  the  Catholic 
'  Church.'  *     On  the  other  hand  the  struggles  in  Germany  for 
religious  life  and  for  political  rights  had  begun   to    develop 
that  sentiment  of  nationality  which  shapes  the  political  divi- 
Rions  and  orders  the  political  life  of  the  modem  State.     The 
first  of  these  principles  has  culminated  at  Rome  in  the  dogma 
of  infallibility  ;  the  second  has  culminated  in  Germany  in  the 
realization  of  a  true  integral  union  and  political  life  of  the 
nation,  and  again  also  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  and  these 
antagonistic  principles  have  come  to   an  inevitable  collision, 
whose  focus  is  in  Germany. 

It  may  be  alleged,  however,  that  from  an  early  day  a  national 
life  was  developed  in  France  and  in  Spain  in  subordination  to 
the  papal  supremacy.  But  as  to  France,  the  sentiment  of 
nationality  was  there  nurtured  by  the  earlier  Gallicanism  6f 
her  clergy — episcopal  against  papal  supremacy — and  the  vol- 
canic eruption  of  nationalism  m  her  revolution  overwhelmed 
the  Roman  hierarchy  as  hostile  to  the  State.  Moreover,  France, 
however  passionate  in  her  own  nationalism,  has  not  respected 
nationality  as  the  unit  of  State  organization ;  but  by  invasion  and 
intervention,  by  lust  of  conquestor  of  control,  has  violated  inothers 
the  self-same  principle  which  she  asserted  for  her  own  political 
existence.  At  the  present,  in  the  chaos  of  the  forms  of  national 
life  in  France,  one  sees  how  far  the  life  itself  has  been  depressed 
through  that  Catholic  training  which  now  substitutes  pilgrim- 
ages for  patriotism.  And  who  would  think  of  quoting  Spain, 
the  field  of  provincial  rivalries,  for  an  illustration  of  the  modem 
idea  of  the  nation  as  the  normal  unit  of  the  political  State  P^ 

*  Banke,    Hist,  of  the  Popes,  Pazt  ii.,  B.  vi.,  Eodesiastico-Politioal 
Theory. 
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Spam,  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  the  creature  of  the  papacy 
for  exterminating  the  Protestant  heresy  by  the  Inquisition  and 
the  Armada ;  now,  in  her  adversity,  a  warning  of  what  the 
paparchy  would  make  of  any  and  every  nation. 

By  the  nation,  in  the  conception  of  political  philosophy,  is 
meant  a  people  of  like  spirit,  language,  and  aims,  united  in  one 
political  body,  upon  the  same  soil  and  under  the  same  institu- 
tions. Fiore,  in  his  Nouteau  Droit  Intertiational,  defines  a 
nation  by  '  communaut^  du  sang,  de  langue,  d'aptitude,  et  une 
'  affinity  de  vie  civile,  de  temperament,  de  vocation.'  Mr. 
David  Dudley  Field,  in  his  *  international  Code,'  says,  *A 
'  nation  is  a  people  permanently  occupying  a  definite  territory, 

*  having  a  common  government,  peculiar  to  themselves,  for  the 
'  administration  of  justice  and  the  preservation  of  internal  order, 

*  and  capable  of  maintaining  relations  with  all  other  govern* 
^  ments.'  This  body,  whatever  the  political  form  under  which  it 
is  organized  as  a  State,  possesses  in  its  own  nature  the  supreme 
attribute  of  sovereignty,  and  this  sovereignty  of  the  nation  is 
independent,  complete,  and  absolute.     '  It  is  suprema  pote^taa ; 

*  it  is  subject  to  no  external  control,  but  its  action  is  in  corre- 

*  spondence  with  its  own  determination.  It  is  inalienable ;  it 
'  is  indivisible ;  it  is  irresponsible  to  any  external  authority ; 
'  it  is  comprehensive  of  the  whole  political  order.     In  its  own 

*  sovereignty,  and  in  its  own  free  spirit,  the  political  people  is 

*  to  mould  its  own  political  life,  and  to  embody  in  it  its  own 
'  ideal,  and  to  apprehend  in  it  its  own  aim.**  This  is  the  con- 
ception of  the  nation  which  modem  society  has  evolved,  and  by 
which  the  political  map  of  Europe  is  now  to  be  constructed, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  '  Holy  Boman  Empire,'  the  '  Holy 
Alliance,'  and  the  notion  of  the  '  balance  of  power.'  Upon  no 
condition  can  such  a  nation  admit  a  power  that  is  not  in  and  of 
itself,  yet  claims  to  be  above  itself,  and  by  an  infallible  authority 
from  6od  to  supervise,  to  condemn,  or  to  resist  its  laws.  The 
conflict  between  nationality  and  paparchy  was  inevitable,  and 
is  irreconcilable.  One  or  the  other  must  go  under.  Had 
Bismarck  brought  on  this  conflict  for  some  passing  policy,  he 
might  incur  the  censure  of  history.  But  Bismarck  did  not 
originate  it  in  Austria,  in  Switzerland,  Jn  Brazil,  nor  yet  in 
Oermany.  As  Mr.  Seward  with  slavery,  he  had  the  sagacity 
to  see  that  the  conflict  was  '  irrepressible ; '  but  with  more  bold- 
ness than  Seward  he  seizes  the  enemy  by  the  throat,  and  will 
not  let  him  go.  This  is  no  forced  collision,  no  politician's 
quarrel. 

A  comparison  of  the  territorial  and  numerical  strength  of  the 

*  Mulford :  The  Nation,  ohap.  viii* 
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Romish  Churcli  in  Europe  with  what  it  was  at  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,  will  show  that  there  is  as  much  call  to-day  for 
resistance  to  her  devices  and  encroachments  as  there  was  at*  the 
era  of  the  Reformation  ; — that  Srome  has  not  changed  with  the 
times,  nor  learned  to  abate  one  whit  of  her  pretensions,  nor 
lost  any  of  her  old  penchant  for  political  conspiracies.  Unfor- 
tunately the  materials  are  scanty  for  a  close  and  accurate  com- 
parison, especially  in  the  statistics  of  population  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago. 

If  we  examine  the  map  of  Europe  at  the  opening  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  we  find 
the  whole  continent,  and  the  British  Isles  as  well,  divided  into 
ecclesiastical  provinces,  and  these  again  into  archbishoprics  and 
bishoprics,  the  only  marks  of  diversity  being  toward  the  East, 
where  dioceses  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches  displace 
the  Roman  Catholic.  The  boundary-lines  are  those  of  pro- 
vinces and  dioceses,  and  the  map  is  dotted  all  over  with  symbols 
that  distinguish  sees  and  cloisters.*  And  these  territorial 
divisions  were  far  from  being  conventional,  for  the  mere  con- 
venience of  ecclesiastical  administration ;  they  often  represented 
principalities  and  powers  having  a  vested  inheritance  in  the 
soil,  and  a  voice  in  political  affairs.  Indeed,  throughout  Ger- 
many the  bishops  had  become  more  conspicuous  as  secular 
princes  than  as  ecclesiastical  superintendents,  and  in  this 
character  they  had  a  relative  independence  of  the  Roman  Curia, 
which  sometimes  made  them  quite  serviceable  to  the  Emperor  in 
his  quarrels  with  the  Pope, — though  the  ecclesiastical  instinct 
commonly  guided  them  to  Rome. 

Sixty  years  later  the  map  of  Europe  shows  us  the  tokens  of 
Roman  Catholic  occupation  well-nigh  effaced  in  the  northern 
and  middle  countries  of  the  Continent ;  bishoprics  and  cloisters, 
either  sequestered  by  the  State  or  appropriated  to  another  faith ; 
Protestants  having  a  recognized  and  legal  existence  in  France ; 
and  the  Reformation  gaining  head  even  iu  the  peninsulas  of 
Spain  and  Italy.  Protestantism  was  now  at  its  height — ^just, 
indeed,  turning  to  the  ebb,  while  the  flood-tide  of  the  counter- 
Reformation,  destined  to  overflow  so  much  of  the  reformed 
territory,  was  already  setting  in.  It  is  impossible  to  give  with 
accuracy  the  popular  strength  of  the  Protestant  and  the  Romish 

*  The  ecclesiastical  cartx)^aphy  of  Europe  in  successive  centuries  is 
by  no  means  complete.  Enough  has  been  done,  however,  by  Yon 
Spmner,  in  his  New  Historical  Atias,  published  by  Perthes,  in  Ootha,  to 
furnish  the  more  prominent  data  for  such  a  comparison  as  is  here 
attempted.  See  afoo  Wiltsoh,^  Kirchliche  Geographie  und  Statistik ; 
Neher,  Eorchliche  Q^ographie,  and  0.  v.  H.  Aloys,  Katholische 
Kirche. 
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elements,  for  there  are  no  census  returns  of  that  period  by 
which  to  estimate  the  two  confessions ;  and  the  rule  acceded  to 
at  the  Peace  of  Augsburff,  cujua  regio  ejus  religio — that  each 
State  should  follow  the  religion  of  its  head — would,  of  course, 
disfavour  any  discrimination  in  matters  of  faith  among  subjects 
of  the  same  government.  But,  taking  only  the  broad  territorial 
view,  we  find  all  Scandinavia  Protestant ;  all  Northern  Ger- 
many, not  excepting  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  Polish  Prussia, 
to-day  the  seat  of  XJltramontanism ;  nor  the  Rhine  provinces, 
nor  that  very  Paderbom  in  Westphalia,  where  to-day  the 
Roman  hierarchy  openly  defies  the  Prussian  Government ;  we 
find  Protestantism  strong  in  Bavaria,  where  to-day  the  XJltra- 
montanes  threaten  to  control  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  and 
to  disband  the  German  empire ;  we  find  Protestantism  preva- 
lent in  Bohemia  and  in  Hungary,  and  almost  universal  in 
Austria,  where  *all  the  colleges  of  the  land  were  filled  with 
'  Protestants ;  and  it  was  said  to  be  ascertained  that  not  more, 
'  perhaps,  than  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  population  had  remained 
*  Catholic.**  The  condensed  summary  which  Ranke  gives  of 
the  triumphs  of  Protestantism  is  marked  by  his  characteristic 
clearness,  thoroughness,  and  candour : — 

'  In  short,  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  througboub 
all  Germany,  Protestantism  had  unquestionably  the  preponderance. 
The  nobility  were  attached  to  it  from  the  very  first ;  the  body  of 
public  functionaries,  already  in  those  days  numerous  and  important^ 
was  trained  up  in  the  new  doctrine ;  the  common  people  would  hear 
no  more  of  certain  articles,  such,  for  instance,  as  purgatory,  or  of 
certain  ceremonies,  such  as  the  pilgrimages;  not  a  man  durst 
come  forward  wifch  holy  relics  ....  The  confiscation  of  Church  pro- 
perty was  eaergetically  carried  on  ...  •  Protestant  opinions  had 
triumphed  in  the  universities  and  educational  establishments.  The 
teachers  in  Germany  were  all,  almost  without  exception,  Protestant ; 
the  whole  body  of  the  rising  generation  sat  at  their  feet,  and  imbibed 
a  hatred  of  the  Pope  with  the  first  rudiments  of  learning.  Such 
was  the  state  of  thii\gs  in  the  north  and  east  of  Europe ;  in  many 

5 laces  Catholicism  was  entirely  exploded,  in  all  it  was  subdued  and 
espoiled.  While  it  was  struggling  to  defend  itself,  the  Calvinistic 
system,  an  enemy  still  more  formidable  than  Lutheranism,  rose 
against  it  in  the  west  and  south  ....  Protestantism  embraced  the 
whole  range  of  the  Latin  Church ;  it  had  laid  hold  on  a  vast 
majority  of  the  higher  classes,  and  of  the  minds  that  took  part  in 
public  life;  whole  nations  clung  to  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  States 
had  been  remodelled  by  it.'  f 

*  Banke. 

t  Banke,  'History  of  the  Popes,'  B.  V.,  First  Period  of  Oountor- 
Beformation. 
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For  a  moment  the  fear  seems  to  hare  been  entertained  at 
Borne  that  all  would  be  lost ; — ^at  least  if  we  must  understand  the 
Venetian  Ambassador  to  the  Curia,  Paolo  Tiepolo,  in  his  report 
on  Rome  in  the  times  of  Pius  lY.  and  Y.,  to  reflect  the  rumours 
and  apprehensions  current  during  his  sojourn  at  the  capital ; 
and  this  was  his  testimony :-« 

*  Speaking  only  of  those  nations  of  Europe,  whidh  not  only  used 
to  obey  the  Pope,  but  also  followed  in  erery  particular  the  rites  and 
usages  of  the  Koman  Church,  celebrating  public  worship  too  in  the 
Latin  language,  it  is  notorious  that  England,  Scotland,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  countries  of  the  north,  are 
alienated  from  it  Germany  is  almost  wholly  lost,  Bohemia  and  Poland 
are  in  a  great  degree  infected,  the  low  countries  of  Flanders  are  so  cor- 
rupted that,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  to 
remedy  the  evil,  they  will  hardly  ever  return  to  their  original  healthy 
condition ;  and  lastly  Prance,  by  means  of  these  morbid  humours,  is 
all  replete  with  confusion,  so  that  it  appears  nothing  remains  to  the 
Pope  intact  and  secure  but  Spain  and  Italy,  with  some  few  islands, 
and  with  those  countries  possessed  by  your  Serenity  in  Dalmatia  and 
in  Greece.'* 

But  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  ecclesiastical 
map  shows  us  not  only  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  as  depen- 
dencies of  Home,  and  France  a  strong  Catholic  power,  thoueh 
tolerating  Protestantism  within  her  bosom,  but  Bavaria,  Austria^ 
Bohemia,  Hungaiy,  Poland,  and  several  of  the  minor  states  of 
Germany,  restored  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Curia,  and  that 
territorial  preponderance  secured  to  the  Romish  Church  which 
it  has  retained  to  this  day.  The  reforms  in  practice  and  in  dis- 
cipline which  the  Council  of  Trent  had  introduced,  together 
with  the  rigour  of  dogma  which  it  had  enjoined,  the  tact  and 
resolution  of  Pope  Paul  lY.,  the  dissensions  among  Protestant 
princes  and  the  leaders  of  the  reform,  the  league  of  Catholic 
princes  with  one  another  and  with  the  Pope  for  mutual  defence 
and  help,  and  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  long  years  of 
war,  had  all  contributed  to  this  result.  *In  Germany  the 
'  reaction  had  been  measureless.  Protestantism  was  repulsed 
'  with  as  much  energy  as  it  had  before  swept  onwards.  Preach- 
'  ing  and  doctrine  contributed  to  this,  but  infinitely  more  was 
*  done  by  policy,  commands,  and  open  violence.'  t 

But  with  this  period,  as  with  that  from  Hildebrand  to  the 
B^formation,  w<e  are  concerned  only  as  its  results  affected  the 
hereditary  struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers, 
and  this  especisQIy  with  reference  to  Germanv.  If  lor  a  moment 
papal  authority  reeled  under  the  strange  wila  blows  of  popular 

*  Quoted  by  Banke.  t  Banke,  ui  nip. 
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revolt,  80  different  from  a  passage-at-arms  witli  an  emperor, 
it  gradually  recovered  itself,  and  opposed  to  the  reform  not 
only  the  personal  prerogative  of  the  Pope  as  the  Yiear  of  Christ, 
but  this  authority  organized  more  compaotly  and  firmly  in  the 
Church  itself,  which  now  presented  one  solid,  united  front.  In 
the  Council  of  Trent  the  extreme  view  of  papal  authority  pre- 
vailed, Pope  Pius  IV.  overriding  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Emperor  and  of  France,  and  not  the  unity  of  the  Church  alone, 
but  the  unity  and  supremacy  of  her  authority  in  her  divinely 
constituted  head,  being  the  principle  that  ruled  in  all  its  decrees. 
Those  decrees  themselves  were  to  be  interpreted  bv  the  Pope, 
and  the  extent  of  reforms  waa  reserved  for  his  decisions. 

Again  and  again  in  the  Council  was  it  asserted  that  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  was  indisputable  and  inviolable ;  and  that 
by  appointment  of  God  he  was  above  all  emperors  and  kings. 
If  Pius  IV.  was  too  sagacious  to  hazard  the  newly-recovered 
powers  of  the  Curia  by  reviving  openly  the  struggle  with 
temporal  princes  for  permanent  sovereignty  over  their  subjects, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  seize  the  occasion  of  the  Council  for 
making  his  sovereignty  more  immediate  and  absolute  over  the 
entire  hierarchy,  the  bishops  being  severally  sworn  to  obey  the 
decrees  of  Trent  and  to  obey  the  Pope  as  their  master.  But  the 
claim  of  universal  jurisdiction  was  not  one  whit  abated,  though 
held  in  abeyance  for  its  opportunity.  We  see  it  again  enforced  by 
Clement  VIII.  when  in  presence  of  the  assembled  cardinals  and 
a  multitude  of  spectators  before  St.  Peter's,  King  Henry  VI. 
of  France,  in  the  person  of  his  ambassador,  prostrated  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  Pope  to  receive  the  absolution  that  should  con- 
firm him  in  his  throne  ;  and  this  claim  was  pressed  with  the  old 
shameless  impudence  by  Paul  V.,  with  his  fanatical  assertion  of 
'  the  power  of  the  keys/  and  by  Gregory  XV.  with  his  magni- 
ficent ambition  to  subdue  the  world  to  the  Church. 

On  the  other  side,  the  political  convulsions  and  the  politico- 
religious  wars  of  the  Reformation  had  secured  to  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany  a  degree  of  territorial  independence  and  of 
personal  sovereigntv  which  relieved  them  in  part  of  vassalage 
to  the  empire,  ana  prepared  the  way  for  that  distinctive  state 
and  national  development  which  marks  our  modem  civilization. 
Thus  arose  the  principle  of  an  independent  nationality  as  the 
successor  of  the  holy  Roman  Empire — which  was  now  reduced 
practically  to  a  German  kingdom — in  contesting  the  claim  of  a 
universal  paparchy.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia  may  be  said  to 
bave  crystallized  these  two  forces  into  permanent  antagonism. 
The  war  brought  nothing  to  an  end  excepting  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  the  peace  established  nothmg  oeyond  the  somewhat 
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vague  admission  of  the  equality  of  confessions,  or  the  recogni- 
tion  by  each  party  of  the  right  of  the  other  to  exist.  Against  this 
recognition  Innocent  X.  protested,  demanding  the  restitution  of 
all  Uatholic  rights,  privileges,  and  possessions,  as  these  had 
stood  before  the  Beformation,  that  is,  he  would  efface  all  the 
conquests  of  Protestantism  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  refusing  to 
concede  to  Protestants  anything  of  ecclesiastical  possessions  or 
to  enter  into  treaty  with  Protestant  princes.  The  Peace  of 
Westphalia  he  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  vacating  it  by  his 
absolute  prerogative.*  Against  this,  however,  the  parties  to 
the  peace  had  provided,  declaring  beforehand  that  no  regard 
should  be  had  to  any  one,  whether  of  ecclesiastical  or  political 
station,  within  or  without  the  empire,  who  should  oppose  its 
articles-t 

So  stood  the  powers,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  in  1648 — on  the 
one  hand,  the  idea  of  the  State  as  an  independent,  self-sufficient 
organism,  which  brings  within  its  scope  all  the  functions  and 
interests  of  society,  judicial,  political,  industrial,  educational, 
and  religious ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  the  Church  as 
centred  in  Rome^  and  from  that  seat  of  inalienable  and  indi- 
visible authority  issuing  to  the  faithful  in  every  land  laws 
paramount  to  all  temporal  authority  whatsoever,  and  holding 
such  authority  under  control  and  rebuke  by  virtue  of  a  Divine 
prerogative.  The  first  idea,  so  counter  to  tradition,  to  prejudice^ 
and  to  usage,  had  for  its  development  but  little  adventitious 
help,  and  must  rely  mainly  upon  the  slowly-maturing  processes 
of  time ;  whereas  the  second,  for  its  support  and  propagation 
used  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  which  had  arisen  for  this  very 
purpose,  and  which  had  already  been  a  chief  agent  in  restoring 
to  the  Pope  so  large  a  portion  of  the  spoils  of  the  Reformation. 
Jesuitism  is  the  despotism  of  intolerance.  The  Reformation  had 
assailed  the  Catholic  unity;  Jesuitism  would  resist  the  Reforma- 
tion by  intensifying  that  unity  through  the  subordination  of  all 
persons,  parties,  interests  to  the  head  of  the  Church.  Pro- 
testantism in  Germany  had  contended  for  spiritual  freedom ; 
Jesuitism  insisted  upon  the  annihilation  of  self-will,  and  its 

*  The  ball  *  Zelo  domus  Dei,'  d.  26  November,  1648,  published  3 
January,  1651 :--'  Ipso  jure  nulla,  irrita,  invalida,  iniqua,  injusta,  dam- 
nata,  reprobata,  inania)  viribusque  et  effectu  vacua,  omnino  fmase,  esse, 

et  peipetuo  fore Articulos  praefatos  aUaque  praemissa,  potestatis 

plenitudine  penitus  damnamus,  reprobamus,  ....  cassamus,  annul- 
tamoB,  viribusque  et  effeotu  irritamus  vacuamus.' 

t  '  Non  attenta  cujusvIb  seu  Ecclesiastici  seu  Politici,  intra  vel  extra 
Imperium,  quocunque  tempore  interposita  contradictione  vel  protesta- 
tione,  quae  omnes  manes  et  nihil  vigore  horum  declarantur.'  See  la 
Oieseler,  iv«  1»  note  18. 
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absorption  in  the  will  of  a  superior,  who  should  be  reverenced, 
not  on  the  ground  of  his  wisdom  or  his  goodness,  but  as  the 
official  representative  of  God.  Protestantism  had  revived 
reason  as  a  judge  in  matters  of  faith ;  Jesuitism  made  diversity 
of  belief  a  sin,  and  would  enforce  dogma  by  authority.  Pro- 
testantism made  much  of  conscience  as  a  criterion  of  duty; 
Jesuitism  made  of  religion  a  power,  the  triumph  of  which  was 
the  end  to  be  had  always  in  view,  and  which  must  be  secured 
by  any  and  every  means,  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  conscience 
itself.*  The  principles  of  Jesuitism  are  whoUv  irreconcilable  with 
the  modern  conception  of  society  and  of  the  State,  and  must 
come  into  collision  with  that  theory  of  national  autonomy  whose 

)rm  was  in  the  Protestant  factors  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 

^o  the  realization  of  its  grand  and  startling  conception  of  a 
universal  Paparchy,  Jesuitism  brought  the  discipline  of  an 
army  and  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  Apostolic  age.  It  sought 
to  control  all  orders  and  functionaries  within  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  control  people  and  princes  through  education  and 
diplomacy,  and  to  win  over  the  pagan  world  by  baptism  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross. 

The  spirit  of  liberty  is  essentially  unproselytizing ;  it  trusts 
to  liberty,  light,  and  truth.  But  ifesuitism  means  propaganda 
ism  ;  and  hence,  while  the  spirit  of  national  liberty  awakened 
at  the  Reformation  has  advanced  only  by  natural  causes  against 
traditional  hindrances  and  political  jealousies,  the  spirit  of 
Jesuitism  has  maintained  unresting  and  unswerving  activity, 
and  under  all  changes  and  conditions  has  kept  in  view  the 
putting  all  things  under  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  and  then,  that  the 
Pope  himself  should  also  be  subject  unto  the  power  that  put  all 
things  under  him,  that  this  Order  may  be  all  in  all.  The  national 
element  has  had  upon  its  side  those  industrial  and  economical 
causes  and  laws  which,  under  the  free  spirit  of  Protestantism, 
further  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  a  nation.  Thus,  within 
our  own  century,  there  has  been  in  Prussia  a  perceptible  growth 
of  the  Protestant  population.  On  the  authority  of  Hassel,  in 
the  year  1817,  there  were  in  Prussia  6,370,480  Protestants,  and 
4,023,613  Catholics  ;t  by  the  census  in  1867,  the  Protestants 

*  E.  de  Pressens^,  La  Libert^  Beligieuae  en  Europe,  p.  11 ;  see  also 
Der  Jesuiten  Orden,  von  D.  Johannes  Huber,  and  Geschichte  der 
neusten  Jestiitenumtriebe  in  Deutchland,  yon  Wolfgang  Menzel. 

t  '  Handbnch  der  neusten  Erdbeschreibung,  von  Gkspari  Hassel,  und 
Cannabich ;  bearbeitet  yon  D.  0-.  Hassel,  1819.  By  the  same  authority, 
in  1817,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Europe  numbered  95,000,000,  including 
Oreek  and  Armenian  adherents ;  the  Protestants  47,000,000,  the  Gre^ 
Chureh  in  Europe  32,000,000,  the  Mohammedaus  3,600,000,  and  t^e  Jews 
2,060,000. 
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or  Eyangelicals  in  Prussia  numbered  IS^SOG^SSO^  the  Catholics 
7^950,753.     Various  causes,  such  as  war,  emigration,  and  the 
like,  may  haTe  contributed  to  change  the  ratio  between  the  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  popidations,  but  the  relative  increase  of  the 
former  is  a  marked  fact  of  the  past  fifty  years.     Yet  Prussia 
has  been  pre-eminent  for  adhering  with  fidelity  to  the  principle 
of  Confessional  equality.    There  Catholics  have  had  equal  rights 
with  Protestants,  and  larger  dotations  from  the  public  treasury. 
This  freedom  of  worship  and  this  favouritism  of  support 
accorded  to  the  Catholics  have  of  late  years  been  improved  by 
a  remarkable  activity  in  the  multiplication  of  religious  orders, 
foundations,  and  institutions  in  Prussia,  especially  imder  the 
lead  of  the  Jesuits  and  their  missions.     In  Prussia,  'between 
the  years  1852  and  1861,  the  number  of  convents  increased  from 
79  to  185,  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  yearly.*    About  the  same 
period  there  was  a  marked  increase  of  convents  in  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe.    In  France,  for  instance,  there  were  4,750  in 
1862,  against  2,592  in  1847 — an  increase  of  137  every  year. 
In  Belgium  in  1859  there  were  994,  against  430  in   1830. 
Throughout  Germany  during  this  period  the  number  of  these 
ecclesiastical  orders  had  so  increased  that  there  was  a  member  of 
some  order  for  every  481  Catholics  in  the  population ;  audit  was 
a  fact  of  much  significance  that  the  superiors  of  most  of  these 
orders,  having  absolute  authority  over  the  membership,  were 
foreigners^  residing  either  at  Home  or  in  France,  and  naturally 
hostile  to  German  ideas  and  to  German  unity.     The  facility 
with  which  these  orders  were  multiplied  in  Prussia,  and  the 
privilege  accorded  them  of  establishing  separate  schools  for  the 
training  of  priests,  apart  from  the  universities  with  their  rigo- 
rous examinations—  a  privilege  contrary  to  the  whole  educational 
policy  of  Prussia — shows  with  what  fidelity  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment had  adhered  to  the  Pact  of  Westphalia ;  how  even  more 
than  just  Prussia  had  been  in  securing  to  her  Catholic  subjects 
the  full  measure  of  liberty  accorded  to  Protestants.     In  Prussia 
for  a  century  there  have  been  no  *  Catholic  disabilities.'  Jews  and 
Dissenters  have  laboured  under  disabilities,  lesal  and  political ; 
for  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  secured  Confessional  equality  only  to 
Homan  Catholics,  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Reformed  or  Calvinists; 
and  notwithstanding  the  famous  saying  of  Frederic  the  Great,  that 
'  in  Prussia  every  man  shall  get  to  heaven  after  his  own  fashion,' 
Dissenters  from  these  three  recognized  Confessions  have  had  no 
help  from  the  State,  but  rather  hindrance,  in  their  heavenward 
pilgrimage.    But  Iloman  Catholics  have  had  only  help — ^recog- 
nition^ money,  privilege,  place,  power ;  they  have  been  satisfied 
*  Hauaner,  Yergleidiende  Staiistik  ton  Euiopa,  1666, 
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with  their  position,  and  have  made  good  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  past  the  greater  part  of  the  Luther- 
ans and  the  Reformed  in  Prussia  have  been  combined  in  one 
church,  Kiown  as  the  Evangelical — this  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
being  the  privileged  churches,  with  the  exclusive  countenance 
and  support  of  the  State ;  and  of  this  countenance  in  the  way 
of  official  dignity  and  consideration,  and  this  support  in  the  way 
of  substantial  endowments  and  grants,  during  this  century  the 
Romish  Church  has  had  the  lion's  share. 

Meantime,  the  idea  of  nationality  had  been  slowly  crystal- 
lizing itself  out  of  the  ferment  of  wars,  revolutions,  compacts, 
and  policies,  which  the  Napoleonic  era  had  stirred  in  the  whole 
Continent.  Prussia  had  suffered  under  long  humiliation  ;  Ger- 
many had  been  divided  into  hostile  camps ;  poets,  visionaries, 
revolutionists,  socialists,  diplomatists,  had  made  abortive  attempts 
at  German  unity — now  under  the  fiction  of  a  republic,  and 
again  under  the  hardly  less  fictitious  shadow  of  an  empire.  But 
at  length  the  man  arose  who  could  divine  the  true  solution  of 
the  problem — who  had  the  courage  to  attempt  this,  and  the 
sagacity  to  accomplish  it.  Prince  Bismarck  is  one  of  those  rare 
men  wno  combine  prescience  and  providence  in  respect  of  events 
with  an  intuition  of  men  and  of  motives,  and  an  executive  will 
equal  to  any  emergency.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  he  has 
a  policy,  eitber  in  the  higher  sense  of  a  pronounced  system  of 
administration,  or  in  the  inferior  sense  of  expediency  in  manage- 
ment. His  statecraft  is  not  of  the  order  so  much  approved  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States,  that  works  by  a  definite  pro- 
gramme or  platform  of  ideas  and  measures ;  nor  of  the  fashion 
of  France,  that  seeks  to  govern  by  a  theory  without  regard  to 
facts  ;  but  with  a  keen  outlook  upon  events,  and  a  foresight  of 
tendencies,  he  is  quick  to  seize  or  to  shape  whatever  may  serve  his 
immediate  purpose,  and  resolute  to  bring  both  men  and  things 
within  the  scope  of  his  plan  without  prematurelv  unveiling  it. 
This  habit  of  using  events,  men,  occasions  for  his  underlying 
purpose,  causes  him  sometimes  to  appear  variable  in  his  metnods 
and  in  his  relations  to  parties — ^now  Conservative,  now  Liberal ; 
now  conciliating  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  now  ruling  it  with 
an  iron  hand.  But  this  mutability  is  only  the  eddying  on  the 
surface :  the  deep  undercurrent  moves  steadily  onward.  The 
key  to  Bismarck's  politics  is  given  in  these  words — devotion  to 
the  unity  of  Germany  as  the  supreme  good  of  Germany  herself, 
and  as  the  best  guarantee  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Europe.  Bismarck  saw  that  the  ideal  of  one  Germanic  nation—^ 
the  dream  of  her  poets,  the  aspiration  of  her  patriots,  the 
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Tagae  longing  of  her  people — ^was  not  to  be  attained  through 
any  combination  of  German  politics,  as  these  stood  when  he 
came  into  power.  No  artificial  bond,  no  conventional  empire, 
oould  make  a  united  Germany.  It  was  necessary  first  to  remove 
from  Germany  the  incubus  of  Austrian  supremacy — a  domina- 
tion narrow,  selfish,  "bigoted  in  proportion  as  it  was  weak,  and, 
in  a  measure,  alien ;  and  next  it  was  necessary  to  emancipate 
Germany  from  the  traditional  superiority  of  France,  and  to 
secure  her  against  the  dread  of  French  invasion.  To  this  end 
he  saw  that  the  first  requisite  was  strength — the  actual  material 
strength  of  arms,  and  the  moral  strength  that  comes  by  victory. 
Beversing  the  motto,  '  in  imion  is  strength,'  he  sought  union 
by  strength;  first  strong,  then  united  and  free.  Germany 
must  have  a  leader  strong  enough  to  inspire  her  confidence,  to 
hold  her  adversaries  in  check,  and  to  command  the  respect  of 
all  European  powers.  And  this  leader  could  be  found  only  in 
Prussia ;  Prussia  reacting  from  the  humiliations  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  to  emidate  the  days  of  the  great  Frederic ; 
Prussia,  organized  into  a  camp,  and  drilled  to  her  last  man ; 
Prussia,  equipped  with  the  best  weapons,  officered  by  the  best 
generals,  and,  above  all,  led  by  the  soldier-king,  who  had  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  truly  national  army  which  he 
had  done  so  much  to  form  and  to  discipline. 

Whether  Bismarck  planned,  provoked,  or  precipitated  the  win 
with  Austria  and  with  France,  must,  perhaps  for  ever,  lie  buried 
with  the  mysteries  of  diplomacy ;  it  is  enough  that  the  displace- 
ment of  these  two  powers  was  necessary  to  his  conception  of  a 
united  Germany ;  tnat  he  foresaw  the  contingency  of  these  con- 
flicts, was  on  the  alert  for  both,  and  was  prepared  at  every  point 
when  the  moment  came.  And  with  each  stroke  of  victory  he  made 
a  stride  for  unity,  creating  the  North  German  Bund  out  of  the 
triumphs  of  Koniggratz,  and  annealing^ the  German  empire  in 
the  furnace  in  which  the  dross  of  the  ^French  empire  was  con- 
sumed. 

The  question  of  religion  did  not  enter  at  all  into  the  wars  of 
1866  and  1870.  These  were  wars  for  German  nationalitv — to 
free  Germany  from  foreign  dictation,  and  to  combine  all  the 
states  into  one  nation.  Though  the  constitution  of  the  German, 
empire,  like  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  expressly 
reserves  to  the  several  states  certain  prescriptive  rights,  and 
though  the  Imperial  Government  at  Berlin,  like  the  national 
government  at  Washington,  is  a  government  of  limited  powers, 
yet  there  is  now  a  Germany,  with  its  emperor,  its  parliament,  its 
army,  its  navy,  its  postal  service,  its  code  and  courts,  its  diplo- 
matic corps,  its  national  policy — a  constitutional  empire  with  an 
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hereditary  sovereign  in  the  person  of  the  Eong  of  Prufisia ;  an 
empire  with  a  population  of  forty-one  millions,  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  capable  of  defending  itself  against  any  enemy  without, 
and  of  dictating  peace  to  its  neighbours.  In  a  wora^  here  is 
the  idea  of  natioiudity  realized  in  a  people  of  one  language,  one 
country,  one  government,  one  policy,  one  destiny. 

The  German  empire,  as  such,  has  no  religion.  Its  eonsti- 
tution  has  no  provision  concerning  churches  or  confessions^ 
these  axe  left  under  the  jurisdiction  of  local  laws  in  the  several 
states.  And  yet  the  creation  of  this  empire  has  been  the 
occasion  of  an  ecclesiastical  controversy  in  Prussia,  that  seems 
almost  to  threaten  a  religious  war.  This  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, was  not  planned  by  Bismarck,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  apprehended  by  him,  until  the  Ultramontanes  had  openly 
manifested  their  hostility  to  the  empire.  Perhaps  the  severity 
of  his  measures  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  he  awoke  a  little 
too  late  to  the  real  and  pressing  danger  of  the  case ;  yet  even 
should  we  allow  the  criticism  of  Yon  Amim  and  his  friends 
upon  Bismarck's  earlier  indifference  or  leniency  toward  the 
usurpations  of  Rome,  we  must  still  concede  to  the  Chancellor 
the  merit  of  sincerity  in  his  consideration  for  the  German 
Catholic  bishops  down  to  the  time  of  their  concerted  hostility 
to  the  German  Empire.  We  incline,  however,  to  the  opinion 
that  Bismarck's  sagacity  was  not  at  fault  in  declining  Yon 
Amim's  counsel,  but  that  upon  broader  grounds  he  was 
reluctant  to  enter  the  arena  of  politico-ecclesiastical  strife; 
and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Emperor  sought  to  avert 
such  a  strife  by  any  means  consistent  with  the  dignity 
and  authority  of  the  State.  In  any  case,  the  contest  began 
on  the  other  side.  While  the  principle  of  Nationality  was 
striding  toward  its  consimunation  in  Germany,  the  principle  of 
the  Paparchy,  as  embodied  in  Jesuitism,  had  already  triumphed 
at  Rome,  in  the  promulgation  of  infallibility  and  the  endorse* 
ment  of  the  Syllabus ;  the  one  subjugating  the  Catholic  hier- 
archy to  the  absolute  will  of  the  rope,  the  other  setting  the 
Spacy  in  o^n  and  irreconcilable  hostility  to  modem  society. 
>tween  this  usurping  Paparchy  and  the  Nationality  almost 
simultaneously  perrocted  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  a  collision 
was  inevitable.  Bismarck  did  nothing  to  bring  it  on,  and  could 
do  nothing  to  avert  it.  The  times  and  tendencies  were  stronger 
than  he.  The  truce  of  Westphalia  was  at  an  end ;  the  unsettled 
conflict  must  break  out  anew ;  the  battle  between  the  spiritual 
aud  temporal  powers  must  be  fought  over  upon  the  soil  of  the 
Reformation*  So  far  was  Bismarck  from  crippling  the  Roman 
hierarchy  in  Germany  as  a  means  of  resisting  papcu  usurpation^ 
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that  at  first  he  sought  rather  to  8trenfi;then  the  hierarchy  in  its 
relations  with  the  Prussian  State.  This  fact  tiie  publication  of 
the  Yon  Amim  correspondence  has  fully  revealed.  Before  the 
meeting  of  the  Vatican  Council,  the  bishops  of  Germany 
assembled  at  Fulda — ^the  tomb  of  the  Holy  Boniface — and  issued 
a  pastoral,  in  which  they  virtually  repudiated  the  programme 
attributed  to  the  XJltramontanes : — 

'  A  general  council  never  did  and  never  can  establish  a  dogma 
not  contained  in  Scripture,  nor  in  the  apostolical  traditions.  A 
general  council  never  did  and  never  can  proclaim  doctrines  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  principles  of  justice,  to  the  rights  of  the  State  and 
its  authorities,  to  culture  and  the  true  interests  of  science,  or  to  the 
legitimate  freedom  and  well-being  of  nations.  Neither  need  any 
one  fear  that  the  General  Council  will  thoughtlessly  and  hastily 
frame  resolutions  which  needlessly  would  put  it  in  antagonism  to 
existing  circumstances,  and  to  the  wants  ot  the  present  times ;  or 
that,  in  the  manner  of  enthusiasts,  it  wou^d  endeavour  to  transplant 
into  the  present  times  views,  customs,  and  institutions  of  times 
gone  bj.* 

The  Government  of  Bavaria  early  took  alarm  at  the  prog- 
nostic signs  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  the  Theological  Facultv 
of  Munich  reported  to  the  Government  that  the  Syllabus,  if 
accepted  by  the  Council,  either  in  its  original  negative  form  or 
in  the  positive  redaction  of  Father  Schrader,  must  lead  to 
serious  changes  in  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the 
State.  Count  von  Amim,  who  represented  Prussia  at  Bome 
during  the  Council,  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  recommended 
to  his  government  some  active  intervention  in  the  Council,  or  a 
remonstrance  with  the  Pope  in  person ;  but  Bismarck  steadily 
refused  to  meddle  with  tne  Council,  or  to  attempt  a  moral 
coercion  in  respect  to  any  of  its  decisions,  and  adhered  to  the 
policy  of  sustaming  the  German  bishops  in  the  opposition  to 
Ultramontanism,  which  they  had  foreshadowed  at  Fulda. 
When  these  bishops  all  succumbed  to  the  Ultramontane 
majority  in  the  Council,  and  came  back  to  Germany  to  proclaim 
infallibility  as  a  dogma,  and  to  carry  out  the  teachings  of  the 
Syllabus,  it  was  not  Bismarck  but  thet  that  had  changed. 
Nevertheless,  they  would  have  been  allowed  in  peace  to  hold 
the  new  dogmas,  had  tbey  not  set  out  to  use  these,  and  suffered 
themselves  to  be  used,  as  instruments  against  the  lawful 
authority  of  the  State,  and  especially  against  the  empire,  so 
soon  as  this  came  into  form.* 

From  the  moment  that  the  victory  of  Koniggratz  expelled 
Austria  from    the    field    of  German   politics,   and  placed  a 

*  See  Note  on  Count  von  Amim,  at  the  end  of  this  Artide. 
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Protestant  power  at  the  head  of  a  new  German  Confederation, 
the  Ultramontanes  began  to  show  their  hostility  to  Prussian 
ascendancy  and  to  the  scheme  of  a  Germanic  empire.  So 
bitter,  intense,  and  powerful  was  that  hostility  in  BaTaria,  that 
her  Government  came  within  one  of  refusing  to  join  the 
Northern  States  in  the  war  with  France.* 

Ultramontanism  was  already  a  political  power  organized  to 
uphold  the  Paparchy,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  Fatherland.  The 
proclamation  of  Napoleon  at  the  opening  of  the  war  showed 
that  he  counted  upon  the  neutrality,  if  not  the  co-operation,  of 
the  South  German  States;  and  the  Ultramontane  press  gave 
him  reason  to  suppose  that  he  coidd  depend  upon  the  sympathy 
of  those  States  with  Catholic  France  aminst  Protestant  Prussia. 
The  peril  of  that  internal  discord  which  had  so  often  made 
Germany  the  battlefield  of  Europe,  led  Bismarck  to  urge  at 
Versailles  the  consummation  of  German  imity,  while  the  fires 
of  patriotism  were  agIo\^  with  victory ;  but  this  empire  at  once 
became  the  mark  of  Ultramontane  hate  through  the  press,  the 
pulpit,  and  the  party  of  the  Centre  in  Parliament  f — a  hatred 
now  organized  in  the  ^  Catholic  Unions,'  that  set  the  Church 
above  the  State.  But  in  assailing  the  empire  thev  touched  the 
apple  of  Bismarck's  eye,  since  both  his  policy  and  his 
patriotism  subordinate  Prussia  itself  to  Germany.  His  view  is 
Droad  enouffh  for  an  empire. 

Now,  this  feature  of  Bismarck's  politics  is  distasteful  to 
Prussians  of  the  *  old  line.'  The  bureaucratic  system,  in  which 
day  by  day  and  year  by  year  each  subordinate  officer  worked 
out  his  prescribed  details,  and  government  went  on  like  an 
automatic  machine,  was  to  these  high  Conservatives  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  State;  and  they  were  at  first  scandalized  at  the 
notion  of  an  imperial  Chancellor  who  woidd  govern  not  by  red- 
tape  but  by  personal  ideas  and  forces,  would  make  of  govern* 
ment  a  living  power  animated  and  pervaded  with  his  own 
spirit,  would  assert  strength  of  will  against  the  stolid  routine 
of  facts  and  precedents,  would  set  the  larger  interests  of 
Germany  above  the  traditions  of  Prussia,  womd  re-model  the 
Prussian  Foreign  Office,  the  Ministries  of  War  and  of  Marine, 
and  even  the  interior  economies  of  Prussia,  to  meet  the  new 
conditions  of  the  empire ;  and,  worst  of  all,  who  would  even 
invoke  the  fickle  and  perilous  support  of  the  people  and  the 

*  It  was  literally  by  a  bare  majority  of  one,  that  the  Bavarian  House 
voted  to  make  common  cause  with  the  rest  of  Germany. 

t  For  proof  of  the  hostility  of  the  Ultramontanes  to  the  Empire,  see 
G^eechichte  der  neusten  Jesuitenumtriebe  in  Deutchland,  von  Wolfgang 
MenzeL 
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press.  *  Bagmge-master '  is  the  title  given  on  American  rail- 
ways to  the  official  who  superintends  tne  luggage-yans  and  sees 
that  all  luggage  is  duly  ticketed  and  cared  for,  and  fitly 
deliyered;  but  'baggage-«ma«A^'  is  the  epithet  he  sometimes 
receives  when,  in  the  hurry  of  quitting  one  station  for  the  next, 
he  pitches  out  luggage  in  a  promiscuous  manner,  careless  of 
damages  to  trunks  or  to  toes.  So,  when  this  new  master  took 
thin^  in  hand,  in  the  hurry  of  movement  from  Dixppel  to 
Komggr&tz,  from  Edniggr&tz  to  Sedan,  from  Sedan  to  Faris^ 
it  was  no  wonder  that  old-fashioned,  slow-coach  Conservatives 
were  startled  at  the  way  in  which  the  luggage  of  traditions  and 

{precedents  was  tossed  about;  and  certainly  a  good  deal  of 
umber  and  trumpery  was  smashed  as  the  new  imperial  train 
fot  under  way.  But  ready  as  Bismarck  was  and  is  to  bend  or 
reak  everything  to  his  own  quick,  imperious,  and  resolute  will, 
he  did  not  lay  hands  upon  the  Roman  hierarchy  until  they  had 
assailed  the  empire  with  intrigue,  and  had  defied  the  laws.  If 
now  he  has  pitched  them  over  with  seeming  violence,  it  is 
because  the  train  must  move  on ;  and  this  train  of  events  is 
impelled  by  a  power  higher  than  the  Chancellor,  higher  and 
stronger  than  anv  man. 

The  time  has  mlly  come  when  thequestion  must  be  settled 
for  the  whole  future  of  society ; — Whether  each  nation  shall 
make  its  own  laws,  rule  its  own  subjects,  determine  its  own 
policy,  subject  only  to  the  law  of  justice  within  and  to  the 
comity  of  nations  from  without,  or  whether  an  ecclesiastical 
power  shall  be  recognized  as  higher  than  all  governments,  and 
competent  to  dictate,  to  revise,  and  even  to  annul  their  acts  by 
the  personal  will  of  a  man  who  claims  to  be  the  infallible 
medium  and  expounder  of  the  will  of  God  P  To  understand  the 
question  as  it  lies  in  Germany,  one  has  but  to  ask  himself 
whether  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Confess  of 
the  United  States  shall  pause  on  the  eve  of  every  act  to  inquire, 
will  this  be  approved  or  allowed  by  the  Pope  of  Rome  P 

Some  affect  to  think  that  there  is  no  longer  reason  to  fear  the 
aggressions  of  Rome ;  that  Bismarck  exaggerated  the  danger  to 
Germany  from  Ultramontanism ,  and  appealed  to  political  fears  and 
religious  prejudices  to  cover  his  ambitious  designs ;  that  he,  in 
fact,  restored  the  papacy  to  vitality,  and  converted  infallibility 
from  a  theological  juggle  into  a  political  weapon,  by  the  con- 
sequence he  gave  to  what  he  himself  has  pithily  styled,  '  The 
Church  of  the  Vatican.'  But  in  reality  the  personal  power  of 
the  Pope  within  the  Romish  Church  was  never  so  immediate 
nor  so  absolute  as  it  is  to-day.  Wherever  the  movement  of 
modem  society  has  unhinged  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from 
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the  State,  it  has  thrown  the  hierarchy  into  personal  dependence 
upon  the  Pope.  The  bishop  who  can  no  longer  fall  back  upon 
a  powerful  prince  or  patron  to  support  his  independence 
reeeives  implicitly  the  mandates  of  Rome.  And  the  doctrine 
that  the  Pope  is  the  supreme  and  infallible  autocrat  of  the 
Ohuroh  and  of  the  world,  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  the 
ambitious  assumption  of  individual  pontiffs,  is  now  obligatory  as 
a  dogma  of  the  Church  upon  erery  true  Catholic.  All  faith  and 
all  authority  are  centred  m  him,  and  the  whole  hierarchy  hangs 
upon  him,  and  is  the  instrument  of  his  will.  Ten  years  ago, 
speaking  as  for  the  Pope,  Dr.  Manning  put  into  his  mouth  these 
words: — 

'  I  acknowledge  no  ciTil  power ;  I  am  the  subject  of  no  prince ; 
and  I  claim  more  than  this — I  claim  to  be  the  supreme  judge  and 
director  of  the  consciences  of  men — of  the  peasant  that  tills  the  fields 
and  of  the  prince  that  sits  upon  the  throne ;  of  the  household  that 
live  in  the  shade  of  privacy  and  the  legislator  that  makes  laws  for 
kingdoms ;  I  am  the  sole,  last  supreme  judge  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong.'* 

If,  ten  years  ago,  this  seemed  a  rhetorical  extravagance,  to« 
d^  one  must  accept  Dr.  Manning's  testimony  that  '  the  Holy 

*  Dee  is  Ultramontane^  the  whole  episcopate  is  Ultramontane,  the 
'  whole  priesthood,  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  throughout 

*  all  nations,  excepting  only  a  handful  here  and  there,  of 
'  rationalistic    or   liberal    Catholics — all    are   Ultramontanes. 

*  Ultramontanism  is  Popery,  and  Popery  is  Catholicism/ f 

This  compact,  unified  power,  seeking  always  its  own 
supremacy,  is  ready  in  France  to  ally  itself  with  Legitimists 
or  Imperialists;  in  Germany  with  social  democrats  or  with 
Polish  revolutionists ;  in  Spain  to  bless  the  Carlist  banditti ; 
in  the  United  States  to  work  by  free-schools  or  against  them ; 
and  in  every  land^  whether  through  the  laws,  behmd  the  laws, 
under  the  laws,  or  over  the  laws,  to  seize  its  own  opportunity. 

The  conflict,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  historical  and 
inevitable,  involves  the  profoundest  political  and  ethical  prin- 
ciples, and  admits  of  no  evasion  or  compromise.  There  are 
three  theories  of  the  constitution  of  human  society  in  relation 
to  government  and  religion,  or  to  State  and  Church.  The  first 
is  the  theory  that,  inasmuch  as  the  divine  is  superior  to  the 
human,  the  spiritual  to  the  physical,  the  eternal  to  the 
temporal,  all  the  institutions  of  society  should  be  ordered  and 
controlled  with  respect  to  man  as  a  religious  being — ^that  is,  &e 

*  Bermon  in  the  Pro-Oathedral,  Kensington,  Tablet^  October  9, 1864. 
t  Sermons  on  Eodesiflstioal  Subjects. 
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Chnroh  should  direct  human  society  not  only  in  matters  of  faith 
and  morale  but  in  education,  in  laws,  in  government.  This  was 
the  theory  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Agee>  and  it  is  now  reviyed  in 
the  Syllabus.  The  second  theory  is,  tnat  man  exists  for  the  State ; 
that  the  State  has  a  demand  upon  the  subject  for  his  supreme 
allegiance,  and  should  train  and  govern  him  for  its  own  service 
alike  in  peace  and  in  war ;  and  therefore,  all  the  interests  of 
aocietv,  material,  political,  educational,  religious,  must  be  sub- 
jected to  the  rule  of  the  State.  This  was  the  theory  evolved  by 
the  Protestant  States  of  the  Reformation,  and  which  has  since 
obtained  in  Germany. 

The  third  theory  is,  that  Man  is  the  true  centre  about  which 
all  else  should  revolve;  that  both  State  and  Church  should 
exist  for  man,  be  administered  by  his  will,  and  in  such  way  as 
shall  best  promote  his  welfare.  This  is  the  view  of  civil 
society  in  the  United  States,  and  is,  to  a  growing  extent,  the 
practical  condition  of  society  in  England. 

The  first  two  of  these  systems  have  come  into  collision  in 
G(ermany.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  either  as  a  system  for 
modem  society,  but  in  the  conflict  between  the  two  we  plant 
ourselves  unhesitatingly  on  the  side  of  the  second,  upon  grounds 
of  Scripture,  of  reason,  and  of  experience ;  the  more  freely, 
that  in  Germany  the  theory  of  State  supremacy  and  State 
supervision  does  not  meddle  at  all  with  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church,  nor  with  modes  of  worship ;  does  not  interfere  in  the 
least  with  Confessional  freedom ;  but  only  insists  that  the 
allegiance  which  is  demanded  of  every  subject  shall  be  rendered 
by  priest  as  well  as  laic,  that  the  obedience  to  law  which  is 
required  of  every  citizen  shall  be  rendered  by  the  highest 
ecclesiastic  as  well  as  by  the  meanest  boor,  and  that  the 
scientific  preparation  exacted  of  every  servant  of  the  Govern- 
ment shall  be  made  also  by  the  clergy  under  its  pay. 

The  contending  systems  bring  the  Paparchy  into  open  conflict 
with  the  ruling  power  in  the  State ;  but  underlying  the  latter  is 
also  the  nation  just  waking  to  the  consciousness  of  a  new  life. 
Now,  as  between  these  two  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  leave  us  but  one  choice.  The  New  Testament  requires 
that  the  Christian  shall  be  a  loyal  subject  of  the  Government 
under  which  he  lives.  *  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the 
'  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God :  the 
'  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God :  whosoever  therefore 
'  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.'*    Such  is 

*  Bomans  ziiL  1,  2.  The  Apostle  here  lays  down  the  broad  dootrine 
of  the  sovereigiity  of  the  existing  government,  the  government  de/ado 
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« 

the  general  principle;  and  there  are  also  special  injunctions 
which  may  be  recommended  to  the  Pope  as  successor  of  the 
holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  in  preparing  his  next  instructions 
for  the  faithful  in  Germany.  The  ftrst  is  from  Peter :  *  Submit 
'  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  [i.e.,  every  institution  of 
'  government  among  men,   ivOpiairCvri  KrCaei]   for  the  Lord's 

*  sake :  whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme ;  or  unto  governors, 

*  as  unto  them  ^at  are  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil- 

*  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well  As  free  \i,e., 
'  be  loyal,  not  in  the  servile  spirit  of  fear,  but  in  the  free  spirit 
'  of  Christian  love],  and  not  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of 

*  maliciousness  [not  making  your  privileges  in  the  Church  a 

*  cover  for  Jesuitical  plottings  against  the  State].     Honour  all 

*  men.  Love  the  brotherhood.  Fear  God.  Honour  the  king.'* 
The  second  is  from  the  instructions  of  Paul  to  Titus  for  the 
regidation  of  the  faithful  in  Crete :  '  Put  them  in  mind  to  be 
subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  to  obey  magistrates. 'f  Like 
all  the  injunctions  of  the  Bible,  these  precepts  are  given  in 
broad  general  terms,  without  the  limitations  and  qualifications 
of  ethical  philosophy ;  but  it  is  enough  that  some  of  them  were 

fiven  under  the  bloody  rule  of  Nero.  Now  it  is  impossible  to 
nd  in  the  New  Testament  anv  injunctions  of  obedience  to 
organized  ecclesiastical  power,$  uke  those  here  given  of  obedi- 
ence to  civil  government.  It  is  not  ecclesiastical  authority,  nor 
a  corporate  ecclesiastical  institution,  but  the  personal  God  and 
the  individual  conscience  in  its  direct  personal  relations  Mrith 
God,  which  is  set  over  against  an  unrighteous  demand  of  the 
civil  authority  in  that  crucial  motto  of  Peter,  '  We  ought  to 
'  obey  God  rather  than  men  ;'§  and  in  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
'Bender  unto  CsBsar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto 

*  God  the  things  which  are  God's.'  Of  conscience  as  an  eccle- 
siastical corporation,  or  of  conscience  as  an  imputed  or  a 
vicarious  faculty,  determined  and  exercised  by  one  for  another, 
the  ethics  of  tne  New  Testament  have  no  knowledge.  Peter 
knew  of  a  conscience  within  himself  that  should  obey  God 
rather  than  man,  but  he  never  demanded  a  conscience  in  others 
that  should  obey  At;?^^^ officially,  or  his  ecclesiastical  successors, 
rather  than  submit  to  '  the  king  as  supreme.'     This  discrimina- 

is  the  government  dejure — this  as  opposed  to  anarchy.  He  does  not  here 
consider  the  abstract  right  of  revolution. 

•  1  Peter  ii.  13-18.  t  Titus  iii.  1. 

'  t  ^o  scholar  would  think  of  quoting  as  parallel  Heb.  xiii.  17,  whioh 
reads  strictlv, '  Follow  your  leaders,'  wiui  a  dutifal  respect  and  deference 
to  their  teacning  and  example. 

§  Acts  V.  29. 
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tion  between  conscience  as  a  personal  faculty  by  whicb  each 
Boul  determines  for  itself  questions  of  right  and  duty,  and  con- 
science as  an  obligation  imposed  by  external  authority,  is  vital 
in  a  case  of  collision  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
powers.  The  civil  government  cannot  claim  to  rule  the  con- 
science. The  subject  has  the  right  to  protest  in  conscience 
against  what  he  deems  an  unjust  or  an  immoral  law ;  has  the 
right  to  decline  to  obey  what  he  deems  an  unrighteous  law,  and 
to  accept  and  suffer  the  penalty  of  disobedience.  Society  must 
recognize  this  right  as  one  that  may  be  necessary  to  its  own 
deliverance  from  an  unjust  law  or  a  tyrannical  government ; 
society  cannot  afford  to  ignore  that  protesting  conscience  which 
has  made  patriots  glorious  and  martyrs  immortal ;  which  has 
displayed  such  moral  heroism  and  effected  such  wholesome 
reform ;  — ^least  of  all  could  Germany  afford  to  obliterate  that 
right  of  a  protesting  conscience  which  Luther  consecrated  to 
her  emancipation,  when  he  said,  'Sier  stehe  tch  !  Ich  kann  nichi 
anders'f'Oott  hil/mir.' 

Shakespeare,  as  ever,  has  here  given  us  the  finest  philosophi- 
cal distinction  in  the  fewest  possible  words.  '  Every  subject's 
duty  is  the  king's ;  but  every  subject's  soul  is  his  own.'*  Con- 
science and  Christianity  make  loyalty  to  government  a  duty ; 
yet,  as  between  soul  and  State,  there  can  be  no  question  that  a 
man  must  be  loyal  to  his  own  soul  at  whatever  cost.  The 
personal  conscience,  even  when  deluded,  should  be  treated  with 
tenderness ;  and  though  society  must  protect  itself  against  a 
fanaticized  conscience,  it  should  not  assail  the  faculty  to  remedy 
its  morbid  conditions.  But  a  factitious  conscience  which  puts 
forward  obligation  to  an  ecclesiastical  authority  within  the 
State  or  without  it  as  higher  than  allegiance  to  the  State, 
society  cannot  afford  to  parley  with,  nor  to  recognize  as  entitled 
to  any  concession.  Such  an  antagonistic  sovereignty  would 
annihilate  social  order. 

Here  reason  stands  by  the  New  Testament  in  teaching  that, 
In  a  collision  between  the  State  and  any  organized  ecclesiastical 
power,  the  higher  allegiance  is  due  to  the  State.  Some  form  of 
civil  government  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  human 
society.  Without  this  all  is  anarchy.  But  there  is  no  form  of 
Church  organization  the  maintenance  of  which  is  essential  to 
human  society,  however  important  religion  as  a  soul-faith 
may  be  to  social  order ;  and  the  assertion  of  sovereignty  in 
a&irs  for  an  ecclesiastical  authority  is  a  constant  menace  to 
that  organic  condition  of  society  which  we  call  the  State.  The 
claim  of  a  Divine  prerogative  vested  in  a  person  or  a  power 

•  King  Henry  V.,  Act  IV.,  Scone  I. 
HO.  oxxx.  D 
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apart  from  the  constituted  government  to  Buperrise  that  gOTeni«> 
ment  and  its  laws,  to  define  the  limits  of  obedience,  and  to  absolva 
subjects  from  allegiance,  is  destructiye  of  all  order  and  authority 
in  the  State,  and  must  reduce  society  to  anarchy.  The  instinct 
of  self-preservation  is  for  the  civil  power  against  the  clerical. 

Experience  justifies  this  teaching  of  Scripture  and  of  reason* 
The  worst  tyranny  the  world  has  seen,  the  most  atrocious  perse- 
cutions  that  history  records,  have  sprung  from  ecclesiastical 
power,  or  from  the  temporal  power  as  wielded  by  and  for  the 
spiritual.  The  civil  power  tyrannizes  or  persecutes  from 
motives  of  interest  or  expediency ;  but  the  ecclesiastical  adds 
to  these  that  most  terrible  weapon  of  cruelty — the  claim  of  a 
Divine  warrant  for  extirpating  its  enemies  as  the  enemies  of 
God.  Who  would  not  rather  take  his  chances  as  a  Christian 
under  the  bloody  Diocletian,  than  as  a  Christian  reformer 
under  the  remorseless  Alva  P  No  inquisition  was  ever  invented 
in  the  service  of  the  civil  power  alone. 

Upon  every  ground  then,  of  Scripture,  of  reason,  of  society, 
of  history,  and  of  humanity,  we  are  moved  to  side  with  the  civil 
against  the  ecclesiastical  power,  in  a  conflict  for  sovereignty 
within  the  State.     The  harshest  measures  of  the  civil  power  in 
resisting  ecclesiastical  encroachment  are  a  far  less  evil  than  is 
the  bare  possibility  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  over  the  State. 
In  the  State,  or  rather  in  the  community  as  ordered  through 
the  State,  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  reaction  from  severe 
measures  when  the  danger  that  provoked  these  is  over.     The 
State  justifies  its  severities  by  the  plea  of  self-protection.     But 
the  ecclesiastical  power  justifies  its  persecutions  by  the  pleas  of 
protecting  and  propagating  the  faith,  and  of  executing  a  Divine 
prerogative  of  judgmentr—and  such  motives  suffer  no  modifica- 
tion nor  relaxation.     Formulated  in  the  doctrine  of  infallibility, 
and  incarnated  in  the  person  of  the  Pope,  they  are  for  ever  irre- 
concilable with  the  autonomy  of  the  nation,  and  can  rest  only 
with  the  destruction  of  modem  society.     It  is  at  this  point  that 
Prussia  has  planted  herself  in  opposition  to  the  Paparchy ;  and 
though  her  own  theory  of  Church  and  State  is  far  from  perfect, 
and  her  ecclesiastical  legislation  in  some  particulars  is  not  to  be 
commended,  yet  in  resisting  ecclesiastical  encroachment  upon 
civil  rights,  she  is  maintaining  the  cause  of  nationalism,  and  de- 
fending interests  common  to  society  throughout  Christendom. 

The  contest  between  Protestantism  and  Ilomanism,  in  respect 
of  faith  and  discipline,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  pulpit,  the 
imiversity,  and  the  press.  With  such  matters  the  recent 
ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Prussia  has  nothing  to  do. 
Protestantism  would  but  weaken  itself,  and   would    confess 
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the  weakness  of  its  own  principles  and  position,  by  invoking 
the  arm  of  the  State  to  protect  it  against  the  spread  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  and  the  Prussian  Government  would 
weaken  itself  by  espousing  Protestantism  as  against  Catholicism 
through  its  Ministry  of  Worship,  or  by  legislating  against  any 
particular  sect  or  confession.  In  laws  affecting  the  rights,  the 
duties^  the  liberties  of  subjects,  no  government  can  show 
ecclesiastical  favouritism  without  weakening  the  tie  of  allegiance 
to  itself.  This  the  Prussian  Government  has  not  done.  Its 
recent  legislation  was  not  Protestant  in  its  motive,  but  political. 
Protestantism  would  be  too  narrow  a  basis  for  the  defence  of 
the  State  and  the  nation  against  the  Paparchy.  This  is  of  no 
less  moment  for  the  unbeliever  and  the  Jew.  Rightly  con- 
fsidered,  the  Prussian  ecclesiastical  laws  area  defence  of  Catholics 
themselves,  in  the  freedom  of  their  faith  and  worship,  against  a 
Roman  dictation  that  would  destroy  their  independence  as 
Germans,  and  obliterate  their  consciousness  of  nationality.  As 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  pithily  said,  *  Individual  servitude,  however 
'  abject,  will  not  satisfy  the  party  now  dominant  in  the  Latin 
*  Church :  the  State  must  also  be  a  slave.'  * 

But  why  not  determine  the  contest  in  Prussia  by  the 
immediate  separation  of  Church  and  State — which  to  an  English 
Nonconformist  and  to  an  American  Christian  of  whatever  name, 
would  be  its  ready  and  proper  solution  ?  Because  the  people  do 
not  wish  that  solution ;  are  not  ready  for  it ;  really  stand  in 
dread  of  it.  Trained  as  the  Prussians  are  to  dependence  upon 
a  State  provision  for  religion,  accustomed  to  the  impartial 
support  of  both  the  Evangelical  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  from  the  public  treasury,  and  constitutionally  averse 
to  sudden  and  radical  changes,  they  have  no  desire  to  dissolve 
the  connection  between  Church  and  State.  The  Roman 
Catholics  are  not  willing  to  relinquish  the  revenues  they  derive 
from  the  State,  nor  the  hope  of  political  ascendency  in  some 
change  of  the  Ministry ;  and  Protestants  fear  to  dissolve  the 
existing  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  lest,  on  the  one 
hand,  rationalism  or  socialism  should  control  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  parochial  property  of  the  Evangelical  Church ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  Romanism  should  become  too 
formidable  through  wealth  and  organization  no  longer  subject 
to  State  control.  No  statesman  would  venture  to  force  a  dis- 
solution of  Church  and  State  in  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion.  Cavour's  maxim:  *A  free  church  in  a  free  state,' 
does  not  mean  that  the  Church  should  be  free  to  conspire 
against  the  State.  Tenacious  as  we  are  of  Church  independence, 
•  *  The  Vatican  Decrees,'  p.  40 ;    also  p.  32. 
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and  confident  as  we  are  of  the  resources  of  liberty  in  a  fair  and 
open  field,  we  will  not  blind  oarselves  to  the  fact  that  Germany^ 
threatened  with  the  revengeful  hatred  of  France,  with  the  envy 
of  Austria,  with  the  jealousy  of  Russia,  and  having  at  Rome  an 
implacable  enemy  who  teaches  millions  of  her  subjects  that  to 
disobey  her  laws  is  their  duty  to  God — that,  thus  circumstanced, 
the  new  composite  empire  of  Germany  is  in  a  very  different 
condition  for  experiments  of  'the  largest  liberty'  from  England 
in  her  insular  position,  or  the  United  States  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  Moreover,  '  let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness 
^  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off,'  and  the  United  States 
may  yet  learn  that,  to  cope  with  the  political  schemes  and 
encroachments  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  liberty  must  equip 
herself  once  more  as  for  the  final  conflict  with  slavery. 

We  must  therefore  judge  Prussian  legislation  not  by  English 
theory  nor  by  American  practice,  but  by  the  condition  of 
Prussia  herself.  And  what  is  that  condition  P  In  respect  of 
intellectual  freedom  {Freiheit  des  Oeistes),  Prussia  is  in  advance 
of  England  and  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  sphere  of 
theology.  Here  she  knows  nothing  of  that  tyranny  of  the  press 
and  of  public  opinion,  which,  in  more  democratic  communities, 
satisfies  the  craving  of  human  nature  for  some  form  of  arbitrary 
power.  But  in  respect  of  freedom  of  political  action,  and  of 
that  institutional  freedom  which  has  grown  old  in  England, 
and  with  which  the  United  States  were  bom,  Germany  until  a 
very  recent  period  has  stood  where  England  was  250  years 
ago.  The  reason  of  this  tardiness  'of  development  in  Germanv 
is  fitly  expressed  by  Mr.  Freeman :  '  On  the  Teutonic  mainland, 
'  the  old  Teutonic  freedom,  with  its  free  assemblies,  national 

*  and  local,  gradually  died  out  before  the  encroachments  of  a 
'  brood  of  petty  princes.     In  the  Teutonic  island  it  has  changed 

*  its  form  from  age  to  age  ;  it  has  lived  through  many  storms, 

*  and  it  has  withstood  the  attacks  of  many  enemies,  but  it  has 

*  never  utterly  died  out.'*  Keeping  this  distinction  in  view, 
one  must  judge  the  recent  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Prussia  by 
the  England  of  Elizabeth's  time,  as  to  its  motive  «nd  necessity, 
and  as  to  the  theory  of  State  control  in  Church  affairs — though 
there  has  been  nothing  in  Prussia  so  arbitrary  nor  so  severe  as 
tho  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  no  attempt  to  coerce  any  man  in 
respect  of  his  faith.  This  will  help  us  to  account  for  a  legisla- 
tion which  we  could  not  at  all  points  defend :  the  exigency  is 
one  in  which,  as  in  time  of  rebellion,  the  preservation  of 
the  larger  liberty  of  society  requires  the  seeming  or  temporary 
restriction  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual  and  the  particular. 

*  The  Growth  of  the  English  Oonstitution,  p.  18. 
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It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  upon  a  minute  examination 
of  the  new  ecclesiastical  laws.*  The  policy  that  dictated  them, 
the  principle  that  underlies  them,  and  the  spirit  that  animates 
them  are  more  relevant  to  this  discussion  than  are  forms  of 
expression  or  modes  of  execution.  Kow  the  motive  of  these 
laws  is  not  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  conscience,  of  faith,  or  of 
worship ;  not  to  interdict,  nor  to  control  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church  as  a  religious  confession  and  communion ;  not  to 
enforce  uniformity  of  belief  or  of  worship,  nor  to  exalt  one 
church  above  another,  nor  to  interfere  in  any  wise  with  the 
interior  spiritual  discipline  of  the  churches  ;  but  their  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  defend  the  nation  against  the  political  action  of  a 
hierarchy  that  would  destroy  both  its  unity  and  its  sovereignty. 
The  hierarchy  excommunicated  Catholic  teachers  for  refusing 
to  teach  in  the  State-schools  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  as  an 
article  of  faith ;  the  Government  hereupon  withdrew  from  the 
clergy  the  old  privilege  of  supervising  the  Confessional  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools;  and  when  the  bishops  were  con- 
tumacious against  this  just  and  reasonable  measure,  the  Govern- 
ment insisted  that,  as  beneficiaries  of  the  State,  the  bishops 
should  give  proofs  of  their  loyalty.  Finding  that  seminaries 
for  the  training  of  priests,  supported  by  grants  from  Govern- 
ment, were  controlled  by  XJltramontanes  from  Italy,  and  used  for 
denationalizing  the  priesthood  and  making  them  partisans  of 
Borne  against  the  State,  the  Government  now  requires  of  the 
clergy,  as  of  all  officials  in  the  bureaux  of  State,  a  preparatory 
training  in  a  State  gymnasium  and  university,  t.^.,  a  good  literary 
and  scientific  education ;  and  also,  as  preliminary  to  induction 
into  the  clerical  office,  it  requires  evidence  of  such  education, 
of  good  character,  and  of  loyalty  to  the  State.  To  guard 
against  abuses  of  power  the  ecclesiastical  reformatories  are 
placed  under  State  inspection.  It  is  forbidden  to  use  Church 
discipline  for  political  ends,  or  for  the  injury  of  anyone  in  his 
person,  his  property,  or  his  liberty ;  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  inferior  clergy,  there  is  a  right  of  appeal  to  a  State  tribunal 
against  the  oppressions  of  ecclesiastical  power.  One  may  also 
withdraw  from  a  church  without  censure  or  damage  by  notify- 
ing the  proper  authorities.  Such  is  the  general  scope  of  these 
laws.  Many  of  their  provisions  are  directly  for  the  protection 
and  the  enlargement  of  liberty ;  and  of  the  code,  as  a  whole,  it 

*  At  a  future  time  the  writer  may  discuss  in  these  pages  the  policy 
of  ecclesiastical  legislation  in  Prussia;  but  for  the  present  he  bega 
to  refer  to  the  recent  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  an  exposition  of  the 
same,  contained  in  the  volume  put  at  the  head  of  this  article,  entitled 
'  Ultramontanism :  England's  Sympathy  with  Qermany.* 
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must  be  said,  though  some  of  its  demands  and  penalties  are 
muoh  too  stringent  for  our  times,  yet  its  plea  of  political  neces- 
sity is  sound  and  sincere. 

Koman  Catholics  are  barred  from  complaining  of  this  legisla- 
tion ;  first,  because  laws  concerning  the  clergy  similar  to  those 
of  Prussia,  have  loDg  existed  in  Oldenburg  and  in  other  Ger- 
man States  by  compact  with  the  Pope,  and  what  the  Papacy 
has  assented  to  in  one  part  of  Germany  cannot  be  'against 
God  and  the  Church'  in  another;    and,  secondly,  as  Arch- 
bishop Manning  knows  well  enough,  should  temporal  power  be 
restored  to  the  Pope,  no  teacher  or  preacher  would  be  allowed 
within  the  Papal  States  except  under  far  more  stringent  con- 
ditions from  the  Holy  See,  and  any  departure  from  those  con- 
ditions would  be  visited  with  penalties  far  more  severe  than 
those   of  Prussian   law.      But  the  precedents  and  animus  of 
Homan  Catholic  legislation,  though  it  should  shame  Romanists 
into  silence  touching  Hhe  persecution'  in  Prussia,  could  fur- 
nish no  apology  for  religious  persecution,  if  such  there  were. 
Keligious  persecution  there  is  none,  though  political  proscrip- 
tion and  penalty  are  inflicted  in  ways  that  violate  the  English 
and  American  sense  of  religious  liberty.     As  patron  and  pay- 
master of  the  Church  the  Prussian  Government  has  the  legal 
right  to  make  regulations  for  the  education  and  the  induc- 
tion of  the  clergy,  precisely  as  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
has  re-asserted  its  right  to  legislate  for  the  Church  of  England, 
to  regulate  public  worship  within  the  Church,  and  to  create  a 
judge  of  ecclesiastical  causes.     Indeed  it  may  be  fairly  said, 
that    the    Public    Worship    Bill    comes    much    nearer   than 
the   Prussian   ecclesiastical    laws   to  trenching   upon   private 
judgment  and  liberty  of  conscience.     The  Prussian  laws  do 
not  touch  the  Roman  Church   in  its  worship  or  its  internal 
economy ;  they  deal  with  the  Church  only  at  points  where  it 
comes  into   external  relations  with  the   State ;    they   provide 
that  the  clergy  whom  the  State  supports  shall  be  Germans  by 
birth,  shall  be  intelligently  and  liberally  educated,  and  shall 
be  loyal  to  the  Government.     Upon  the  Prussian  system  of 
Church  and  State — a  system  by  which  the  Roman  hierarchy 
have  largely  profited,  and  which  they  still  desire  to  retain — ^these 
laws  are  strictly  defensible.     It  is   to  be  regretted  that  the 
penalties  of  criminal  offences  must  needs  be  applied  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  wholesome  regulations.     We  do  not  fancy 
the  imprisonment  of  bishops  for  the  technical  offence  of  adher- 
ing to  old  concessions  and  usg^s  against  laws  made  since  their 
own  induction  into  office.      Yet   we  would  not  waste   much 
sympathy  upon  men  who  cling  to  the  revenues  of  their  office, 
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bat  refute  to  comply  with  the  reasonable  conditions  upon  whioh 
those  revenues  are  granted;  men  who  assail  the  laws  and 
goremment  of  their  country,  at  the  dictum  of  a  foreign  poten- 
tate, and  fight  the  hand  that  feeds  them. 

For  the  principle  at  stake  we  wish  Prince  Bismarck  well 
through  with  the  controversy  which  the  Ultramontanes  have 
forced  upon  him,  which  the  times  demand  of  him,  and  in 
which  he  is  the  representative  of  social  order  and  civil  liberty. 
We  have  sometimes  suspected  that  he  had  not  taken  into 
account  the  pertinacity  of  religious  stubbornness,  especially 
when  the  will  has  assumed  the  office  of  conscience.  The 
violent  declaration  of  the  Catholic  Union  at  Mayence  against 
the  German  empire,  and  the  attempt  upon  his  life,  engendered 
in  this  atmosphere  of  religious  hate,*  show  how  earnest  is  the 
power  with  which  he  is  contending.  The  cause  of  nationality 
IS  in  his  hands,  and  he  cannot  falter.  To  compromise  would  be 
to  fail  The  nation  cannot  ask  consent  of  the  Pope  to  be. 
"When  Austria,  Catholic  in  court  and  in  people,  attempted  a 
wholesome  reform  of  her  school-laws,  the  Pope  anathematized 
the  movement,  and  required  his  bishops  to  resist  it  as  a  crime 
against  the  Church.  In  his  reply  of  May  9th,  1873,  Count 
Andrassy  expressed  his  regret  that '  the  Encyclical  should  have 
'pronounced  a  condemnation  of  things  that  belong  to  the 
'  sovereign  domain  of  State  legislation  ;'  and  he  addea,  'if  the 

*  clergy  do  not  obey  the  laws  which  have  been  enacted  and 
'  sanctioned,  the  Government  will  consider  itself  bound  to  pro- 
'  tect  the  rights  of  the  State,  and  is  convinced  it  will  be  able 

*  to  compel  respect  for  the  law.'  Could  the  Austrian  minister 
have  done  less  P  But  the  note  of  Count  Andrassy  contains  the 
very  principles  of  Bismarck's  legislation,  and  the  Ultramon- 
tanes may  yet  drive  Austria  into  the  Prussian  measures  of 
defence.  For  a  nation  to  allow  such  interference  with  its 
internal  legislation  would  be  to  vacate  sovereignty.  The  old 
historical  struggle  for  supremacy  has  reached  its  last  stage,  a 
struggle  between  Paparchy  and  Nationality,  the  Syllabus  and 
Society.  Inevitable,  fundamental,  the  conflict  must  now  be 
uncompromising  and  final.  Happily,  Prince  Bismarck  has 
found  a  way  to  the  end,  by  vacating  the  sees  of   recusant 

*    *  And  blessed  shall  he  be  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic ; 
And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  called, 
Canonized,  and  worship'd  as  a  saint, 
That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life.'— 
rHinl'"*^^  Pandulph,  the  Pope's  Legate  to  King  John.-'Act  m.,  Scene  L 
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bishops,  and  turning  over  the  administration  of  affairs  to  the 
congregations  acting  under  advisement  from  the  State.  The 
process  may  be  slow,  but  it  will  be  sure  ;  the  result,  a  Catholic 
Church  in  Germany  that  is  not  of  Rome ;  a  German  Catholic 
Church,  privileged,  though  not  established,  by  the  State,  and 
so  far  popularized  as  to  effect  within  the  Church  itself  the 
triumph  of  Nationality  over  Paparchy.  To  that  triumph  all 
Christian  nations  should  give  their  sympathy — 

*  And  from  the  mouth  of  England 
Add  thus  much  more,— that  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions  ; 
But  as  we  under  heaven  are  supreme  head, 
So  under  him,  that  great  supremacy 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold, 
"Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand  : 
So  tell  the  Pope  :  all  reverence  set  apart. 
To  him  and  his  U8urp*d  authoritj/  * 


Note. — The  publication  of  official  letters,  written  by  Von 
Arnim  from  Rome  during  the  Council,  was  the  first  open  step  in 
that  diplomatic  quarrel  which  has  given  to  the  Count  such  an 
unenviable  notoriety.  Von  Arnim  is  one  of  the  most  gifted, 
accomplished,  versatile,  and  brilliant  men  that  the  Prussian 
diplomatic  school  has  produced  ;  and  three  years  ago  his 
advance  by  gradual  preferment  to  the  highest  post  in  the 
Empire  seemed  assured.  But  he  sacrificed  his  opportunity 
through  pride  of  opinion  and  an  imperious  wiU  that  would 
brook  no  contradiction  nor  restraint.  Admitting  that  he  had 
a  clearer  insight  than  Bismarck  into  affairs  at  Rome,  and  that 
the  policy  he  then  urged  has  been  justified  by  subsequent 
events,  this  surely  would  be  no  disparagement  to  Bismarck's 
sagacity.  Von  Arnim  was  sent  to  Rome  on  purpose  to  ferret 
out  the  intentions  of  the  Ultramontanes,  and  to  suggest  measures 
for  thwarting  them.  But  when  he  had  advised  Bismarck  of 
the  tendencies  at  Rome  and  had  proffered  his  suggestions,  his 
responsibility  for  the  policy  of  his  Government  was  at  an  end, 
and  his  duty  was  to  carry  out  the  instructions  sent  from  the 
Foreign  Office.  Though  Von  Amim's  counsel  was  not  fol- 
lowed in  all  particulars,  his  ability  was  recognized,  and  he  was 
rewarded  by  being  sent  to  Paris  upon  the  delicate  and  respon* 

*  King  John,  Act  HE.,  Scene  I. 
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sible  mission  of  representing  the  new  German  empire  directlj 
after  the  war.  Here  again  he  seems  to  have  had  a  policy  that 
he  thought  wiser  than  the  policy  at  Berlin,  to  have  attempted 
to  dictate  to  the  Chancellor,  then  to  have  appealed  to  the  king 
against  the  policy  of  the  Chancellor,  and  finally  to  have  acted 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  regardless  of  the  views  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  For  this  he  was  rebuked — no  doubt  in  terms 
somewhat  irritating  to  one  of  his  haughty  spirit-*-and  was 
finally  recalled. 

He  now  sought  to  make  political  capital  for  himself  out  of 
his  differences  with  the  Chancellor.  It  was  discovered  that 
important  papers  were  missing  from  the  archives  of  the  Embassy 
at  Paris,  and  the  publication  of  Yon  Amim's  letters  from  Rome 
gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  a  similar  misuse  would  be  made 
of  the  Paris  correspondence.  Of  some  of  these  missing  papers 
Yon  Amim  declared  himself  ignorant ;  a  few  he  restor^,  but 
others  he  retained,  on  the  plea  that  these  were  private  papers, 
necessary  to  his  own  vindication,  and  he  refused  to  admit  any 
claim  of  the  Foreign  Office,  either  upon  the  papers  or  upon 
himself  as  their  custodian. 

With  regard  to  semi-official  papers,  a  margin  of  discretion 
must  be  conceded  to  an  ambassador.  The  practice  of  the 
English  Foreign  Office  is  to  number  these  in  the  regular  order 
of  correspondence,  but  to  endorse  them  '  separate,'  so  that  they 
do  not  enter  into  the  archives  of  the  Embassy.  But  in  the  case 
of  Yon  Arnim,  the  papers  being  duly  registered,  it  could  not  be 
left  to  him  alone  to  decide  upon  their  character.  The  Foreign 
Office  was  clearly  a  party  in  the  case.  Had  he  frankly  sub- 
mitted the  papers  to  a  court,  agreeing  to  abide  by  its  decision, 
there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  matter ;  but,  after  fruitless 
negotiations,  the  Foreign  Office  had  no  resource  but  to  bring 
the  affair  to  the  notice  of  the  Judiciary.  From  that  point  all 
the  steps  were  by  order  of  the  Court,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
laws.  The  domiciliary  visits,  the  imprisonment  of  Yon  Arnim 
without  bail,  and  without  an  open  hearing,  were  contrary  to 
English  procedure ;  but,  stern  and  absolute  as  the  Prussian 
code  and  its  executors  may  appear,  the  Prussian  courts  may  be 
trusted  to  administer  the  law  impartially,  without  personal  or 
political  bias. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  judgment  upon  Yon  Amim's 
action,  thus  much  has  been  gained  for  the  future  of  diplomacy 
in  Germany.  Persons  connected  with  the  diplomatic  service 
are  admonished  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  official  indis- 
cretions, and  are  reminded  of  their  amenability  to  their 
superiors  and  to  the  laws.     The  disgraceful  practice  of  pub- 
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liskiag  diplomatk  papers  £dt  pienonftl  enda-^a  practi<w  that 
xni^t  easily  disturb  the  peace  of  nations-^^hatf  received  a 
fialatary  check.  And,  best  of  all,  the  power  of  the  law  to  deal 
with  all  (fences  without  respect  of  persons,  is  triumphantly 
Tindicated.  Bismarck  has  demonstrated  that  the  law  can  reach 
an  archbishop  or  an  ambassador,  as  well  as  an  assassin. 

But  to  return  to  the  Yon  Amim  correspondence  from  Rome ; 
it  is  not  soKslear  that  in  this  the  Count  was  wiser  than  his  chief. 
He  may  have  been  warped  by  influences  around  him,  and  have 
shared  the  excitements  and  passions  of  the  hour  \  ^  whereas 
Bismarck  could  survey  the  whole  fi^  of  Germany  And  of 
Europe.  As  yet  there  was  no  German  empire ;  and  Bismarck 
was  true  to  J?russian  traditions  in  pledging  support  to  the 
bishops  in  their  loyalty  to  their  own  government.  This  whole 
matter  is  put  at  rest  by  the  testimony  of  the  eminent  Bavarian 
statesman  who  now  represents  Germany  at  Paris. 

Prince  Hohenlohe»  in  a  speech  at  Eulmbach  last  October, 
returning  thanks  for  his  election  to  the  Reichstag,  said, — 


'  OreEtt  astonishment  had  frequently  been  ezpressed,  that  a  states- 
man of  such  acuteness  as  Prince  Bismarck  did  not  see  the  approach 
of  the  conflict  with  the  Church,  and  did  not  betimes  make  pi-epara- 
tions  fbr  it  He  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  stadng  that  he 
did  not  shairs  this  view.  In  April,  1867,  he  himself  (Prince  Hohenlohe, 
then  being  Piime  Minister  of  Bavaria)  issued  his  circular  to  the 
foreign  powers,  giving  a  warning  which  was  not  listened  to ;  and 
some  months  afterwards  be  had  an  opportunity  of  frequently  and 
iuUy  discussing  the  matter  with  Count  Btsmarck  He  knew,  tiiere- 
foce»  with  what  earnest  and  ever-increasing  anxiety  the  Chancellor 
beheld  the  approach  of  the  conflict^  the  importance  of  which  he  did 
not  underraie.  At  that  time — namely,  in  September^  1869 — ^he 
himself  had  i*eceived  the  refusal  of  Austria  and  France  to  take  any 
action  ;  and  in  view  of  this  refusal  of  the  two  chief  Catholic  powers, 
what  could  have  been  done  by  Bismarck,  the  Chancellor  of  the  mainly 
Protestant  Korth  GFerman  Confederation,-  and  himself,  the  Minister 
President  of  comparatively  small  Bavaria,  to  prevent  that  concentra- 
tion of  ecclesiastical^  power  which  afterwards  found  expression  in  the 
Council  by  tiie  definition  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  infkllibility  ? ' 

This  testimony  vindicates  Bismarck  upon  every  point  raised, 
either  by  the  Ultramontanes  or  by  Yon  Amim,  whom  they  have 
taken  into  their  alliance.  It  diows  that  he  foresaw  the  evil 
that  Ultramontanism  was  preparing  for  Europe ;  that  he  sought 
to  save  the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  from  the  clutches  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  to  avert  a  collision  between  the  Church  and 
the  State ;  and  not  till  the  hierarchy  assailed  the  empire  did 
he  staike  the  Uow  so  long  deferred. 
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Art.  II. — A  History  of  Greece.  By  George  W»  Cox,  M.A.y 
Author  of  the  *  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations/  &c. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.     8vo.     Longmans  and  Co.     1874. 

It  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  when  an  eminent  scholar 
undertakes  to  go  through  and  re- write,  and  examine  in  all  its 
bearings  and  from  its  furthest  sources,  a  well-worn  subject,  like 
Orecian  history,  there  is  a  strong  primd  facie  presumption  that 
he  does  so  only  because  he  believes  that  he  has  something  new 
and  important  to  say  upon  it.  It  has  also  been  well  observed, 
that  history  is  not  so  much  a  record  of  the  facts  of  the  past,  as  a 
record  of  what  was  said  and  thought  about  the  past ;  and  there- 
fore, at  best,  only  a  record  of  the  knowledge  that  we  can  have 
about  the  past.  The  department  of  criticism  comes  largely  into 
all  modem  histories,  while  it  was  singularly  absent  from  the 
annalists  of  antiquity.  They  took  just  what  they  found  or  heard 
from  others ;  and  partly  through  national  vanity,  partly  from  a 
love  of  the  marvellous,  partly  because  their  early  traditions  were 
inseparable  from  myth,  they  related  it  without  further  care  or 
misgiving.  This  is  what  Herodotus,  HecatsBus,  and  Hellanicus 
certainly  did ;  Thucydides  virtually  acknowledges  that  the 
history  of  his  time  was  such  as  we  have  describe,  by  his  pro- 
fession of  preferring  truth  to  amusement.  At  the  present  day, 
very  far  distant  as  we  are  from  the  events  thus  recorded,  we 
bring  to  bear  upon  them  a  knowledge  and  a  healthy  scepticism 
which  refuses  to  be  satisfied  with  mere  assertion.  Apart  from 
bias,  which  is  of  all  things  the  most  adverse  to  criticism,  and 
which  unquestionably  exercised  some  not  inconsiderable  influ- 
ence on  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Grote^  in  his  otherwise 
most  critical  of  histories,  that  philosophical  training  of  the 
mind,  which  takes  nothing  for  granted  merely  because  it  is 
traditional,  and  yet  denies  nothing,  if  well  based  or  well  sup- 
ported, merely  because  it  is  improbable,  is  the  sole  condition  on 
which  a  really  good  history  of  remotely  ancient  times  can  be 
composed.  Writers  of  this  school — and  it  is  the  school  to 
which  Mr.  Cox  not  only  belongs,  but  of  which  we  may  not 
unfairly  say  he  is  now  the  leaoer  and  representative  among 
English  scholars — ^knowingly  subject  themselves  to  a  charge  of 
undue  scepticism  on  the  one  hand  and  of  credulity  on  the  other ; 
but  they  consciously  work  as  the  votaries  of  no  party,  but  as 
pursuers  of  truth.  And  thev  will  always  find,  at  least  in  the 
somewhat  narrow  circle  of  impartial  thinkers,  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  lasting  services  which  the  ap^cation 
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and  concentration  of  such  minds  on  a  given  subject  are  certain 
to  produce.  * 

The  well-known  author  of  the  'Mythology  of  the  Aryan 
Nations '  is  one  of  the  class  we  have  been  speaking  of.  He  has 
no  prejudices  in  his  historical  interpretations,  and  therefore  he 
has  no  desire  to  give  to  any  political  event  a  colouring  that 
it  does  not  naturally  bear.  Much  less  does  he  show  any  desire 
to  maintain  the  truth  of  old  stories  merely  because  they  are 
old,  and  have  hitherto  been  unquestioned.  He  is  perfectly 
impartial,  because  he  has  no  political  theory  to  maintain ;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  strong  and  well-marked  features  of  his 
'  History  of  Greece '  throughout  the  first  two  volumes,  which 
conclude  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

'  To  the  death  of  Themistokles  '  (say  to  B.C.  460)  *  the  history 

*  of  Greece  is  a  whoUv  traditional  narrative  *  (Preface,  p.  1). 
The  modem  historian,  he  adds,  can  do  little  more  than  examine 
the  evidence  on  which  it  has  come  down  to  us.  Here  a  very 
serious  question  meets  the  historian  at  the  outset :  we  have  the 
writings  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  but  from  whom  did  they 
derive  their  information  ?  Dismissing  the  latter,  as  one  who 
has  partially  answered  the  question  himself,  Mr.  Cox  subjects  to 
a  very  severe  test  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  on  whom,  in  fact, 
all  our  early  information  depends.  The  doctrine,  propounded 
in  even  more  recent  histories,  that '  it  was  not  till  the  epoch 
'  known  by  the  name  of  the  first  Olympiad,  corresponding  to 
'  the  year  776  before  Christ,  that  the  Greeks  began  to  employ 
'  writing  as  a  means  for  perpetuating  the  memory  of  any 
'  historical  facts,'  *  must  now  submit  to  a  considerable  modifica- 
tion and  reduction,  seeing  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that 
any  written  history  whatever  existed  prior  to  the  great  work  of 
Herodotus. 

Speaking  generally,  we  may  sav  that  Mr.  Cox's  most  marked 
characteristic  as  an  historian  is  his  entire  disbelief  in  the  earlier 
Greek  legends.  He  thinks  that  we  can  extract  nothing  certain 
from  them  :  the  '  return  of  the  Heraclidee,'  and  the  legislation 
and  agrarian  innovations  attributed  to  Lycurgus,  he  regards  as 
equallv  unhistoric.  Of  the  former  event  he  observes  (p.  46) 
that '  it  is  the  last  in  the  series  of  movements  which  balanced 
'  each  other  in  the  popular  stories  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the 
'  object  of  all  these  movements  is  to  regain  a  stolen  treasure,  or 

*  to  recover  a  lost  inheritance/  Our  readers  hardly  require  to 
be  informed  that  this  idea  is  based  on  the  constant  dreaa  of  the 
primitive  Aryan,  lest  the  sim  should  be  withdrawn  through  the 

•  Dr.  William  Smith's  '  History  of  Greece,'  p.  12. 
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sins  of  men,  and  leave  the  world  in  perpetual  night — a  dread 
which  was  thought  to  give  a  terrible  warning  and  significance 
to  an  eclipse.  His  view  of  the  famous  Spartan  legislator  the 
author  still  more  strongly  affirms  (p.  74) : '  Of  Lykourgos,  of  his 

*  life,  and  of  his  works,  we  know  absolutely  nothing.     To  us  he 

*  is  a  mere  phantom  ;  and  so  unsubstantial  did  his  form  appear 

*  to  Timaios  and  to  Cicero,  that  they  made  two  Lykourgoi,  as 

*  others  made  two  Argive  Pheidons,  and  simplified  matters  by 
'assigning  to  the  one  all  deeds  and  schemes  which  would  not 
'suit  the  other.'  He  consequently  says  nothing,  in  his  fifth 
chapter  on  the  early  history  of  Sparta,  of  a  theory  in  itself  not 
improbable,  but  based  on  the  assumption  of  an  historical  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus  by  Northern  hill-men — that  the  Doric 
conquerors  and  the  conquered  AchaBan  aborigines  settled  down 
at  length  under  a  kind  of  compromise,  each  supplying  one  of 
the  two  kings ;  and  the  conquerors  and  their  descendants 
calling  themselves  '  Spartiates,'  while  the  conquered  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  lands,  under  certain  conditions  of  vassal- 
age, by  the  name  of  *  Perioeci.*  The  popular  legend  evidently 
confused  the  '  HeraclidaB,'  who  were  themselves  Acbasans,* 
with  the  Northern  hordes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Pindus, 
who  overran  the  Peloponnese.  The  Helots  must,  from  the  first, 
have  been  slaves;  and  we  think  it  probable  that  they  were 
originallv  that  portion  of  the  conquered  Messenian  (Ajchssan) 
people  who,  having  made  the  boldest  stand  against  their  con- 
querors, were  subjected  to  the  most  degrading  form  of  penal 
servitude.  This  view  will  best  account  for  the  constant  appre- 
hension which  the  Spartans  entertained  of  a  rising  of  the  H!elots, 
and  their  cruel  measures  of  repression,t  as  well  as  for  the 
service  of  the  Messenians  on  the  side  of  Athens  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War, 

Even  the  story  of  the  Messenian  Wars  Mr.  Cox  rejects  (p.  90) 
as  '  not  history.'  He  says  it  is  noteworthy  only  as  exhibiting 
the  way  in  which  the  sentiment  of  later  ages  throws  itself  into 
the  form  of  a  chronicle.  Nevertheless,  in  the  '  comparatively 
modem  romances  of  the  Messenian  Wars,'  he  recognizes  a 
latent  fact,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  existing  fragments  of  the 
poet  Tyrtaeus.  It  was  a  rise  of  the  old  Acheean  population,  and 
a  not  altogether  unsuccessful  one,  against  their  conquerors. 
The  extreme  probability  of  such  an  event  should  make  us 
cautious  of  rejecting  accounts  which,  though  mixed  up  with  the 
marvellous,  may  yet  have  been  substantially  true.     We  know 

*  Dr.  Donaldson  on  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  p.  61. 

t  Mr.  Cox  (p.  78]  follows  the  view  which  makes  a  large  part  of  the 
Helots  to  be  Dorian,  as  well  as  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus. 
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that  though  Bubject  nations  may,  and  sometimes  do,  'settle 
down  *  in  apparent  acquiescenoe  to  the  real  or  supposed  thraldom 
they  have  learnt  how  to  bear,  the  dormant  spirit  of  resistance 
may  break  out  at  any  time.  The  histories  of  Ireland  and  India 
alone  have  read  us  that  lesson  to  our  cost. 

There  is  one  important  point  for  the  right  understanding  of 
Qrecian  history  which  Mr.  Cox  has  explained  with  great  clear- 
ness in  his  second  chapter,  on  the  'Origin  and  Growth  of 
Hellenic  Civilization.'  It  is  the  principle  of  total  isolation 
which  every  Greek  city  and  state  maintained  in  respect  of  every 
other.  He  traces  this  from  the  patriarchal  or  family  limitations 
of  the  primitive  Aryan  races ;  and  he  well  compares  it  in  its 
disastrous  results  to  the  Hellenic  people  in  general  with  the 
Indian  law  of  'caste.'  The  one  idea  implanted  in  the  Greek 
mind  was,  that  every  member  of  every  other  State  was  an  alien 
from  his  own.  They  had  no  citizenship,  no  rights  of  inter- 
marriage, no  protection  of  the  laws,  and  they  could  hold  no 
property,  out  of  their  respective  cities.  To  be  outlawed,  Ari/xo^, 
was  the  heaviest  civil  penalty ;  to  be  accused  of  ^tvia^  or  foreign 
extract,  the  most  frequent  and  vexatious  ground  of  impeachment; 
to  be  bom  of  either  parent  who  was  not  a  registered  citizen  was 
to  be  a  bastard.  Every  other  State  was  not  only  alien,  but  in 
the  event  of  war,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  formal  alliance,  was 
positively  hostile.  Hence,  he  remarks,  '  each  war  was  a  crusade, 
'  not  a  struggle  for  the  attainment  of  some  political  end '  (p.  20). 
Religious  wars  are  generally  the  most  remorseless;  and  reli- 
gion, i,e,y  the  law  of  exclusive  family  gods  and  local  rites,  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  isolation.  *  In  both  Greek  and  Roman 
'  we  see  the  same  hard  and  unpitying  character ;  in  both  we 

*  can  trace  this  result  to  a  religion  which  appealed  to  no  generous 
'  human  feeling  and  proscribed  all  human  sympathy,  which  was 
'  foimded  on  fear,  and  had  its  natural  fruit  in  exclusiveness  and 

*  cruelty '  (p.  22). 

The  whole  history  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tribes,  he  thinks, 
is  '  the  history  of  efforts  to  do  away  with  distinctions  on  which 
'  their  progenitors  had  insisted  as  indispensable  *  (p.  14).  And 
it  was  precisely  because  the  Romans  adopted  the  device  of 
bestowing  the  civitaB  on  the  nations  they  had  annexed,  that 
they  secured  to  themselves  universal  dominion  ;  while  the 
refusal  or  the  failure  to  adopt  it  insured  the  reduction  of  the 
Hellenic  land  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  (p.  26). 

Hence  *  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  Greek  history 
'  is,  that  the  ancient  Hellenic  commuuities  never  coalesced  into 

*  a  nation'  (p.  12).  This  is  the  gist  of  what  Thucydides  says 
(i.  3),  that  before  the  Trojan  War  Hellas  achieved  no  exploit  in 
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common,  and  its  peoples  ireM  not  eren  eolleetively  called 
Hellenes,  bnt  each  State  had  a  name  of  its  own.  Thus,  too,  in 
discussing  the  theory  of  punishments,  he  remarks  (iii.  45)  that 
'  in  the  cities  [iv  rah  iroXeori,  not  iv  rfj  'EXXddi)  the  penalty  of 
death  is  laid  down  for  many  crimes/  He  thus  recognizes  a 
distinct  legislation  of  its  own  for  every  community.  *Mihi 
'  cum  vostris  legibus  nihil  est  commerci,'  says  an  alien-bom  to 
an  Athenian  in  Plautus,*  who  is  representing,  as  usual,  Greek 
customs.  And  the  principle  remained  up  to  a  late  time.  We 
find  Aristotle  using  the  yery  same  expression  (Eth.  Nic.  iL  1), 
where  he  speaks  of  the  separate  legislation  iv  rah  v6K€(nif^ 
It  was  only  on  occasions  of  some  threatening  danger  to  a  whole 
community,  like  the  Persian  invasion,  that  co-operation  became 
possible ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  danger  gone,  than  quarrels  and 
factions  between  rival  States  and  their  real  or  supposed  partisans 
recommenced.     In  a  word,  the  idea  of  a  nation,  under  one 

S government  and  one  code  of  laws,  as  distinguished  from  a  con- 
ederation  of  independent  States,  is,  as  Mr.  Cox  remarks  on 
page  226,  essentially  a  modem  one.  There  is  a  remarkable 
passage  in  the  Xy^M^rato  of  Aristophanes  574,  (about  B.C.  410), 
in  which  a  sense  of  the  weakness  resulting  from  the  isolation  of 
the  States  seems  fully  and  plainly  acknowledged.  Athens  and 
her  colonies  are  compared  to  parcels  of  wool  lying  in  separate 
heaps ;  and  the  suggestion  is  made,  that  it  would  be  far  wiser 
to  unite  in  one  friendly  community  the  strangers  and  the 
legalized  resident  aliens  {^ivoi  and  yLiroiKOi)^  to  restore  those 
who  had  lost  the  franchise,  and  to  take  a  strand  or  thread  from 
each  separate  parcel,  and  spin  one  large  ball  therefrom  to  make 
a  cloak  for  the  people.  It  is  clear  that  this  novel  idea  was 
suggested  by  the  deep  consciousness  that  mutual  jealousies 
between  rival  States  were  destroying  the  power  of  the  Greeks. 
When  the  Emperor  Claudius  was  advocating  the  claims  of  the 
Western  Gauls  to  be  admitted  to  the  holding  of  offices  in  Rome, 
he  made  use  of  this  remarkable  argument  (Tacitus,  Ann.  xi.  24) : 
*  Quid  aliud  exitio  Lacedaemoniis  et  Atheniensibus  fuit,  quam- 
'  quam  armis  poUerent,  nisi  quod  victos  pro  alienigenis  arcebantP 
'  At  conditor  nostri  Romulus  tantum  sapientia  valuit  ut  ple- 
'  rosque  populos  eodem  die  hostes,  de  in  cives  habuerit.'  And 
in  confirmation  of  Mr.  Cox's  remark,  that  isolation  engendered 
actual  hatred  of  strangers,  a  passage  from  Demosthenes'  speech 
against  Meidias  may  be  cited  (p.  530).  The  Orator  is  praising 
the  Attic  law  which  punished  assaults,  and  by  way  of  illustra- 
ting it,  he  makes  the  following  hypothesis : — 

*  '  Rudens/  v.  p.  725.    See  on  this  subject  Mr.  Tozer's  '  Lectures  on 
'  the  Qeography  of  Greeoe,'  p.  192. 
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*  Suppose  some  one  were  to  bring  this  law  to  the  notice  of  those 
barbarous  peoples  from  whom  the  slaves  are  brought  to  the  Hellenes  ; 
and  bj  waj  of  praising  you  and  telling  them  all  about  your  city,  were 
to  say  to  them,  There  are  certain  men  called  Hellenes,  so  civilized 
and  so  humane  in  their  dispositions,  that  thoiigh  they  have  been 
often  wronged  by  you,  and  though  the  haired  they  feel  towards  you 
is  hereditary^  htill  they  do  not  allow  even  those  whom  they  have  paid 
money  for  to  obtain  possession  of  as  their  slaves,  to  be  outraged  with 
impunity.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  '  the  barbarians '  are  here  quite  gene^ 
rally  spoken  of.  The  passage  simply  means,  that  all 'who  were 
not  Qreeks  were  naturally  hateful  to  them.  With  such  prin- 
ciples, we  cannot  wonder  that  *  good  haters '  were  an  abundant 
crop  in  all  Greek  towns ;  nor  that  the  Peloponnesian  internecine 
war   became   a  protracted    struggle   of  nearly   thirty   years. 

*  With  all  who  lay  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  precincts,  the 

*  primitiye  Aryan  had  nothing  in  common.     They  were   by 

*  birth  foes,  for  whom,  in  the  event  of  war,  he  could  feel  no 

*  pity,  and  on  whom  he  could  have  no  mercy '  (p.  10).  And  in 
this  one  respect  the  Greeks  remained  primitive  Aryans  to  the 
last  chapter  of  their  eventful  history.  Their  patriarchal  theory 
is  strongly  shown  by  the  absolute  authority  and  respect  always 
claimed  by  the  father  and  head  of  the  house.  To  honour 
parents  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  binding  of  Greek 
laws  ;  to  be  a  irarpaXoias,  that  is,  to  strike  a  father,  entailed  the 
heaviest  punishment  in  the  other  world.* 

•  It  was  to  neutralize  in  some  degree  the  practical  evils  of  this 
determined  political  exclusiveness,  that  not  only  the  great 
games  at  Delphi,  Olympia,  Nemea,  and  the  Isthmus,  were 
periodically  held,  ana  the  Pan -Ionic  Congress  at  Delos  was 
instituted,  but  the  centralizing  influence  of  the  worship  of  the 
Delphian  Apollo  was  maintained.  At  his  shrine  Dorian  and 
Ionian  alike  could  make  his  offering,  and  obtain  an  oracular 
response.  In  some  sort,  too,  the  Amphictyonic  associations 
were  religious  unions,  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  meeting 
on  some  common  ground.  The  *  wretched  centrifugal  ten- 
dencies of  the  Greek  character '  were  thus  practically  modified 
by  the  natural  feeling  for  good-fellowship  which  is  promoted 
by  festive  meetings.  The  AchaBan  League  may  be  regarded  as 
a  last  expiring  effort  for  national  co-operation;  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  truth  of  the  fable,  that  you  may  easily  break 
separate  faggots  where  you  cannot  break  the  bundle.  There 
were  other  institutions,  the  outgrowth  of  which  may  be  traced 

*  .S^sch.,  Suppl.  p.  707  ;  Eum.,  p.  270;   Ar.  Ban.,  p.  148. 
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to  the  same  principle  of  isolation.  One  was,  the  obligation  of 
hospitality  to  strangers ;  another,  the  religious  respect  of  sup- 
pliants and  places  of  asylum  ;  a  third,  the  strong  binding 
power  of  an  oath,  and  the  fear  of  perjury  as  the  greatest  of 
crimes.  It  is  clear  that  all  these  are  based  on  the  theory  that 
every  stranger  was  a  natural  enemy,  but  that  some  binding 
religious  checks  on  a  common  and  indiscriminate  vengeance 
must,  in  the  interest  of  all  alike,  be  inculcated  and  upheld. 

We  have  not  said  more  on  this  subject  than  its  great  import- 
ance demauded  ;  for  not  only  the  correct  interpretation,  but  a 
^neral  understanding  of  the  Greek  poets  and  orators  depends 
m  a  considerable  degree  on  a  right  view  of  Greek  citizenship. 
We  pass  on,  briefly  praising  the  excellent  and  lucid  chapters 
(x.  and  xii.)  on  the  Solonian  legislation  and  the  reforms  of  Kleis- 
thenes,  to  the  very  interesting,  and  in  great  part  original, 
disquisition  on  the  character   and  merits  of  Herodotus  as  an 
historian.    (Book  II.  chap,  i.)      The  Persian  Wars,  Mr.  Oox 
observes,  form  the  border-ground  between  history  and  mythical 
tradition.     Herodotus,  if  not  the  sole,  is  by  far  the  principal 
authority  on  the  subject.     He  lived  at  the  time  when  a  written 
literature   was  in  its  infancy;  indeed,  there  is  the  strongest 
probability  that  he  penned  his  work — as  the  first  sentence  of 
his  history  tends  to  show — with  a  proud  consciousness  that 
the  floating  and  evanescent  accounts  that  were  delivered  orally 
by    professors   of  history  (Aoytot)    or  composers  of  historical 
anecdotes  (AoyoTroiol)  would  henceforth  be  superseded  by  the 
fixed  and  ocular  evidence,  d7rod€ifi9>  of  his  own  written  account. 
This,  however,  was  not  intended,  nor  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  and  the  extreme  delay  and  difficulty  of  multiplying 
copies,  could  it  have  been  intended,  for  private  reading.     The 
singular   fact   that  the  earlier   Greeks    had  no  regular  verb 
for    *  to     read '    is   in    itself    very    significant.*     Now,   oral 
histories  were  histories  designed  to  attract  audiences.     They 
must,    therefore,    have    been   sensational,   exciting,   and,    in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  full  of  the  marvellous 
and  the  supernatural,   A  critical  history  belonged  to  an  age  and 
a  country  which,  if  not  far  removed    in  point  of  time,  was 
infinitely  removed  in   philosophical  spirit,  scientific  research, 
and  logical  induction.     To  Thucydides,  Mr.  Cox  well  remarks, 
real  historical  criticism  owes  at  once  its  birth,  and  its  almost 
complete  development.      The  inuendoes   in   his   Introduction 
(i.  22)  are  directed,  certainly  not  against  Herodotus  in  par- 
ticular— of  whose  writings  indeed  there  is  no  proof  that  he  had 

*  The  word  they  employed,  dvceyiv^o-KeiVf  has  only  an  ethical  meaning, 
'  to  renew  acquaintance '  with  a  subject. 
vo.  oxxi.  1 
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any  knowledge* — ^but  against  the  whole  tone  and  bharaoter 
of  what  majr  be  called  the  hiBtory-monffers  of  the  period. 
They  went  in  for  the  kind  of  history  Uiat  would  pay — ^the 
history  that  was  true  was  so  intimately  mixed  with  it  as  to 
form  no  prominent  part  of  it,  much  less  to  have  any 
special  care  bestowed  upon  it.  When  persons  talk,  as  we 
often  hear  them,  of  tne  'simple  credulity'  of  Herodotus, 
they  are  apt  to  forget  that  he  is,  after  ally  but  the  repre- 
sentative  of  the  spirit  of  his  age.  He  was  in  advance  of  it 
rather  in  the  mode  (writing)  than  in  the  manner  or  the  matter 
of  his  history.  His  materials  were,  without  doubt,  simply 
tradition ;  and  the  tradition  of  wars  is  sure  to  be  turned  to  the 
glorification  of  the  people  who  preserve  them.  We  may  be 
prepared,  therefore,  to  expect  and  believe  that  enormous 
exaggerations  have  crept  into  the  tales  of  the  wars  as  we  have 
them  from  Herodotus.  A  large  part  of  his  earlier  accounts,  e.g., 
of  OjraB  and  of  Croesus,  is  made  up  of  legend  and  myth.     Some 

Srhaps  will  be  startled  by  the  cahn  and  judicial  statement  of 
r.  Cox  (p.  264),  that '  in  strictness  of  speech  there  is  no  tale 
'  of  his  own  time  which  Herodotus  gives  us ; '  for '  the  historian 
'  was  only  six  years  of  age  when  the  last  event  recorded  in  his 
'  narrative  took  place.'  Nay,  the  whole  history  of  the  reign 
of  Croesus — 

'  If  we  put  aside  the  oracular  answers  which  surround  him  in  his 
glory  and  in  his  humiliation — becomes  brief  indeed.  We  may 
spea^  of  the  Lydian  king  who  subdued  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  We 
may  say  that  his  wealth  and  his  power  rendered  a  conflict  with  the 
growing  empire  of  Persia  inevitable,  and  that,  whether  from  his  own 
aggression,  or  from  the  ambition  of  the  Persian  king,  he  was 
involved  in  a  struggle  which  ended  in  his  ruin.  We  may  perhaps 
also  say  that,  after  the  usage  of  oriental  conquest,  he  lived  to  be  the 
friend  and  the  counsellor  of  his  conqueror ;  but  anything  beyond 
this  becomes  mere  conjecture  or  fiction,  unless  indeed  we  acknow- 
ledge further  that  the  missions  which  he  sent  to  Delphi  may  be  con- 
sidered historical,  although  the  same  character  cannot  be  claimed 
for  the  oracular  responses  which  are  said  to  have  been  given  to 
him '(p.  277). 

Still  more  brieflv,  Mr.  Cox  insists  (p.  314),  that '  the  one  fact 
to  which  the  whole  story  of  Kroisos  points  is  that  in  some  way 
'  or  other,  and  by  some  means  or  other,  of  which  we  know 
'  nothing,  the  great  Lydian  empire  was  absorbed  in  the  mightier 
*  monarony  of  JPersia,' 

Herodotus,  though  credulous,  so  far  that  he  shared  the 
simple  faith  of  his  contemporaries,  and  had  no  compunction  in 
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mixing  the  diyine  with  the  homaiiy  was  impartial,  in  Mr.  (Jox*8 
judgment  (p.  260),  and  so  far  trustworthy.  But  the  author  is 
fuUj  aensible  of  the  hopelessness  of  looking  for  really  authmitic 
history  in  an  age  when  it  was,  at  best,  but  the  telling  of  stories 
in  a  way  to  arrest  the  hearer's  attention,  to  flatter  his  par-* 
tialities,  and  to  instruct  him  through  amusement  rather  than 
through  the  study  and  pursuit  of  truth.  In  fact,  the  very 
science  of  critical  history  presupposes  materials  in  some  fixed 
form  to  have  auy  application  at  au.  To  be  a  critic,  Plato  would 
■B^yy  you  must  have  something  to  criticise.  Thucydides,  in  his 
frequent  appeals  to  hearsay  and  inferences,  /xi^/iat;  and  T€Kpi.^pia, 
shows  us  that  even  he  was  very  far  from  being  in  the  position 
that  a  Grote  or  a  Thirlwall  occupies  in  our  own  times.  We  are 
too  apt  to  forget  this,  and  to  forget  also  the  vast  difiference 
there  is  between  history  in  its  birth  and  history  in  its  latest 
development. 

Mr.  Cox  has  some  interesting  obseryations  (pp.  270 — 278) 
on  the  alleged  oracles  which  form  so  important  a  part  in  the 
narratives  of  Herodotus.  He  admits  (p.  270)  that  if  the  fact 
of  their  delivery  could  be  established  they  would  go  far  to  prove 
the  reality  of  many  events  of  which  we  cannot  now  speak  with 
any  sort  of  certitude.  Common  caution,  he  says,  (p.  271)  would 
caU  for  very  clear  and  forcible  evidence,  not  of  the  ^  truth  of 
their  predictions,  but  of  the  fact  of  their  delivery  at  all. 

'  Oracles,'  he  adds, '  ma^  be  classified  under  several  heads,  and  they 
carry  with  them  very  different  degrees  of  credibility.  Some  are 
mere  puzzles,  wrought  out  bj  the  iugenui^  of  a  mythical  t^^e ; 
some  are  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  a  shrewd  and  pohtio 
ambiguity.  Others  again  serve  simply  for  the  carrying  out  of 
State  intrigues ;  while  another,  and  this  the  largest  class,  seems  to 
give  the  form  under  which  the  events  signified  in  them  were 
represented  after  their  occurrence  '  (p.  278). 

It  is  evident  that  nothing  was  more  open  to  imposture  than 
the  pretended  supernatural  replies  to  interested  political  or 
social  inquirers.  Nothing,  too,  is  more  clearly  liable  to  the 
charge  ot  ex  post  facto  composition.  There  was  every  motive  on 
the  part  of  the  priests  to  maintain  the  oracular  credit  of  the 
more  renowned  shrines;  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
Oreek  cunning  could  not  successfully  pursue  this,  the  sole 
method  of  efiPecting  so  desirable  an  end.  Readers  of  Aristo- 
phanes know  the  ready  way  in  which  he  composes  these  so- 
called  oracles  on  the  most  trivial  subjects.*  The  only  responses 
which  Mr.  Cox  thinks  it  at  all  safe  to  accept,  as  having  been 

*  E.g.,  Equit.  197»  1087 ;  Yesp.  160;  Fax.  1062,  $eqq, ;  Aves,  971,  983, 
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really  given,  are  those  which  exhibit  a  clever  ambiguity,  or  in 
which  a  guarded  calculation  of  probabilities  suggested  the 
reply.  On  some  of  those  which  professed  a  reverend  antiquity 
modem  philology  would  throw  a  doubt ;  for  instance,  Demos- 
thenes (p.  531)  cites  a  verse  as  delivered  at  Delphi,— 

where  the  known  law  of  the  digamma  is  violated  in  iorv.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  one  of  four  verses  said  to  have  been 
uttered  by  the  Pytliian  priestess  to  the  Spartan  Lycurgus 
(Herod,  i.  65) : — 

aXX*  m  Koi  fAoKkov  Bthv  TKirofuu,  &  Avxdopyf . 

In  the  old  language  the  verb  was  FiXirofiai,  and  it  was  not  the 
custom  of  the  writers  of  heroic  verse  to  make  dco?  a  mono- 
syllable. 

The  oracles  about  the  '  wooden  walls '  of  Athens,  said  to  have 
been  given  to  Themistocles  by  the  Delphian  god  (1  Herod,  vii. 
141),  and  perhaps  alluded  to  by  ^schylus  (Pers.  351)  in  the 
line— 

dvbp&p  yhp  HvTt^v  tpKOi  early  d(r0aXcf, 

was  extorted,  as  Mr.  Oox  believes,  from  the  priestess  by  the 
secret  influence  of  that  clever  but  unscrupulous  leader  (p.  492). 

In  the  present  age  of  scientific  knowledge  we  shall  hardly  be 
thought  rash  in  saying  that  oracles  may  fairly  be  relegated  to 
the  category  of  spirit-rapping,  necromancy,  witchcraft,  ghosts, 
and  'conjuring  the  devil/ 

The  second  chapter  of  Book  II.  manifests  a  really  marvellous 
knowledge  of  Assyrian,  Persian,  and  Egyptian  history,  so  far  as 
the  most  modern  conclusions  have  been  drawn.  This  part  of 
the  work,  though  perhaps  the  least  interesting  to  ordinary 
readers,  has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Cox  with  especial  care  and  at 
considerable  length.  As  an  introduction  to  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  place  which  the  so-called  GreBco-Persian  Wars  occupy 
in  the  world's  history,  as  well  as  supplying  a  test  of  the  truth- 
fulness of  Herodotus'  narrative,  this  course  was  a  necessary  part 
of  his  plan.  Indeed,  this  long  chapter  and  the  next,  on  the 
'  Persian  Empire  under  Darius,'  indicate  a  wider  range  of  study 
than  any  other  Grecian  history  can  show  in  this  extensive  and 
obscure  field  of  research.  The  new  light  furnished  by  the 
Behistun  inscription  on  the  reign  of  Darius  is  thrown  with  a 
strong  and  clear  reflection  on  the  statements  of  Herodotus.  The 
celebrated  account  of  Darius'  expedition  against  the  Scythians 
he  concludes  (p.  379)  to  be  '  incredible  from  beginning  to  end.' 
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His  judicial  examination  of  the  details  of  the  story  (pp.  380-- 
383)  is  Tery  masterly,  and  to  impartial  minds  will  probably  be 
convincing.  It  is  a  shrewd  remark  that  ^schylus  (whom  the 
learned  editor  of  Herodotus,  Dr.  Blakesley,  acknowledges  to 
be  a  higher  historical  authority  than  Herodotus,  as  living  much 
nearer  to  the  time  of  the  event),*  in  the  play  of  the  'Persians' 
*  makes  neither  reference  nor  allusion  to  the  Scythian  expedition, 
'  while  the  language  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Darius 
'  seems  altogether  to  exclude  it ; '  while  the  still  more  authentic 
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*  details,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  any  such  expedition  ever 
'  took  place  at  all/ 

So  much  for  the  '  Father  of  History  ^  and  his  authority  as  a 
narrator  of  facts.  His  epical  method,  in  Mr.  Cox's  opinion, 
deprives  his  statements  of  any  real  historical  character ;  and 
the  statements  themselves,  in  nearly  every  instance,  when 
thoroughly  examined,  are  shown  to  be  highly  improbable.  The 
well-known  story  of  the  debate  held  on  the  field  of  Marathon, 
where  Miltiades  and  four  of  the  Greek  generals  wished  for 
immediate  action,  while  the  same  number  were  in  favoiu*  of 
delay,  in  Mr.  Cox's  view  '  carries  with  it  in  some  measure  its 

*  own  contradiction  '  (p.  432).  Miltiades,  it  is  said,  though  he 
prevailed  in  his  desire  to  engage  with  the  Persian  army  at 
once,  nevertheless  postponed  the  action  for  nearly  a  week,  till 
his  own  day  of  command  came  in  its  proper  order.  Mr.  Cox 
does  not  think  it  credible  that  Athens  could  have  been  left  for 
all  that  time  open  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy  by  the  withdrawal 
of  its  main  army  ;  nor  that '  the  huge  Persian  force  would  have 
'  remained  for  days  idle  in  front  of  a  handful  of  Greeks  whom 
'  they  had  been  charged  to  enslave,  and  whom  Hippias  was 

*  eager  to  punish  '  (p.  432,  note).  He  thinks  that,  if  the  con- 
ference took  place  at  all,  it  must  have  been  at  Athens,  and  not 
on  the  field ;  and  this  is  the  statement  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  Of 
course,  the  question  would  then  be,  whether  so  small  a  force  as 
the  Athenians  should  leave  their  walls  to  give  battle  at  once,  or 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  aid  from  Sparta.  The  alleged  delay,  he 
observes,  at  Marathon, '  is  more  seriously  impugned  by  the  inci- 
'  dent  which  was  supposed  to  point  to  tne  existence  of  dark  and 

*  mysterious  plots  at  Athens  in  favour  of  Hippias  and  the 
'Persians'  (p.  438).  The  partisans  of  the  banished  tyrant 
Hippias,  it  is  said,  were  to  raise  a  white  shield  in  a  conspicuous 

*  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  401,  402,  where  he  may  be  said  to  have  anticipated  in 
■ome  degree  Mr.  Cox's  estimate  of  Herodotus. 
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position^  as  A  signal  ibr  the  Persians  to  attack  Athens  at  a  time 
when  they,  the  traitorous  party,  were  ready  to  aid  them  from 
within.  Mr.  Cox  thinks  that  their  intention  (which  is  hjr  no 
ibeans  incredible  in  itself)  must  hate  been  to  induce  the  Persians 
to  assault  the  city  before  any  battle  had  occurred,  and  while 
the  Athenians  were  facing  the  enemy  on  the  field.     '  The  mere 

*  employment  of  a  signal,'  he  argues,  p.  439, '  is  proof  conclusive 

*  that  time  was  held  to  be  of  the  utmost  consequence.'  But,  if 
the  delay  before  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  really  so  great,  the 
Persians  themselves  must  have  been  fully  apprised  of  the 
absence  of  the  army  from  Athens,  and  thus  the  hoisting  of  the 
signal  Would  have  been  useless.  This  argument  he  advances, 
not  to  discredit  the  story  itoelf,  but  to  throw  still  further  doubi.s 
on  the  truth  of  the  alleged  delay  at  Marathon.  Of  the  battle 
itself,  as  an  historical  fact^  he  writes  thus : — 

*  That  the  great  question  of  Hellenic  freedom  or  barbaric  tyranny 
was  settled  on  the  field  of  Marathon ;  that  this  battle  decided  the 
issue  of  the  subsequent  invasion  of  Xerxes ;  and  that  the  glory  of 
this  victory  belonged  altogether  to  the  men  of  Athens  and  rlataiai, 
are  facts  which  probably  none  will  dispute.  The  number  engaged  on 
either  Bide,  the  precise  position  of  the  Athenians  and  the  barbarians, 
the  exact  tactics  of  the  battle,  are  points  of  little  moment  in  com- 
parison.' But  *  with  these  wonders  and  with  perplexities  of  a  less 
extraordinarv  kind  any  elaborate  description  of  the  battle  and  its 
military  incidents  seems  at  best  a  auperfiuous  labour'  (Pp.  486, 
437). 

Not  less  involved  in  doubts  does  Herodotus'  account  of  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes  appear  to  Mr.  Cox.  He  justly  calls  the 
detailed  enumeration  of  the  Persian  forces  'a  gigantic  and 
incredible  total '  (p.  470) ;  and  he  thinks  that  if  we  '  knock  off 
'  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  total  sum  as  given  by  Herodotus, 
*  even  this  reduction  fails  to  bring  the  accoimt  within  credible 
'  limits'  (p.  471).  Even  the  Boman  poet  Juvenal*  said  of  the 
popular  account  which  was  current,  but  evidently  not  believed, 
m  his  day,  '  Quicquid  Greacia  mendax  audet  in  historia.'  It  is 
easy  for  us,  of  course,  to  laugh  at  the  stories  of  Xerxes  throwing 
chains  into  the  sea,  of  the  rivers  being  drunk  up,  and  perhaps 
at  the  camels  being  attacked  by  lions  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia ; 
but  the  real  question  is,  What  is  the  value  of  a  history  which 
gives  such  narratives  as  facts,  and  which  is  so  evidently  written 
partly  to  amaze,  partly  to  amuse,  but  chiefly  to  flatter  the 
national  vanity  of  the  Greeks  P  Stilly  he  admits  the  main  facts, 
though  he  discredits  the  details. 

Sat.  X.  174. 


The  Phociam  at  Thermopylce.  ^6 

*  To  a  certain  extent  the  picture  of  Herodotus  is  a  true  one.  When 
an  Baatern  conqueror  has  overborne  a]l  resistance,  and  his  armj  haa 
swelled  from  the  numbers  of  a  formidable  host  to  the  magnitude  of 
an  unmanageable  horde,  he  is  apt  to  forget  the  conditions  under 
which  his  own  unwieldy  power  was  acquired ;  and  Cyrus,  if  not 
Dareios,  might  haye  reminded  the  magnificent  Xerxes  that  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Persian  empire  were  not  laid  by  men  driven  to  battle 
under  the  scourge.  He  was  making  the  confusion,  which  Eastern 
kings  are  apt  to  make,  between  the  force  of  hardy  warriors,  urged 
on  by  the  irresistible  impulse  of  conquest,  and  the  force  of  multi- 
tudes whose  only  object  is  to  do  as  little  work,  and  to  do  it  as  badly  as 
they  can.  That  Xerxes  really  made  this  blunder  may  be  inferred,  not 
from  his  conversation  with  Demaratos,  which  seems  to  be  altogether 
imaginary,  but  from  the  unvarying  course  of  all  Asiatic  history. 
Whether  it  be  the  empire  of  Cyrus  or  of  Baber,  of  Attila  or  Timour, 
the  same  fate  awaits  them  all ;  and  in  all  the  principle  of  weakness 
is  the  servile  fear  of  one  man,  in  place  of  a  reasoning  and  hearty 
submission  to  law '  (p.  475). 

But  then,  'in  this  wonderful  war,  beyond  the  great  issue 
'  between  freedom  and  law^  on  the  one  side,  and  despotism  with 

*  the  scourge  on  the  other,  everything  turns  out  in  a  way  which 

*  could  never  be  anticipated  *  (p.  479). 

The  celebrated  story  of  the  resistance  of  a  handful  of  Greeks 
at  Thermopylae  against  the  countless  Persian  hosts,  and  their 
final  defeat  by  "the  treachery  of  Ephialtes,  and  his  guiding  the 
Persians  by  the  path  called  AnopcAa,  over  the  heights  of  Oeta, 
is  very  ablv  dissected.*  Mr.  Cox  thinks  that,  as  this  pass  must 
have  been  known,  at  least  to  the  Phocians  who  were  serving 
with  the  Spartans  under  Leonidas,  it  was  very  bad  generalship 
in  that  leader  to  have  left  it  so  imperfectly  guarded.  It  was 
held,  acoording  to  Herodotus,  by  a  band  of  Phocians,  who,  on 
being  attacked  by  Hydames,  under  the  guidance  of  Ephialtes, 
were  soon  routed  and  driven  into  the  heights,  where  we  hear  no 
more  of  their  resistance. 

'  On  Anopsia'  (Mr.  Cox  says,  in  a  note  on  p.  509)  *  the  Phokians 
seek  what  they  suppose  to  be  a  stronger  position,  looking  simplv  to 
their  own  interest,  and  in  utter  forgetfulness,  it  would  seem,  of  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  on  the  mountain  at  all.  Having  made 
this  blunder,-  or,  rather,  having  exhibited  this  weakness,  they  fail  to 
make  the  best  of  the  splendid  opportunity  which  still  ^mained  of 

•  Mr.  Tozer,  *  Geography  of  Greece,'  p.  223,  observes :  *  It  was  by  the 
gorge  of  the  Asopus^(not  the  Theban)  'that  Hydames  commenoed  his 
ascent  of  the  mountains ;  which,  when  continued  through  the  forests  on 
the  upper  slopes  facing  Doris,  resulted  in  his  descending  on  the  rear  of 
the  Greeks.'  Anopsea,  he  says,  is  ^e  ascent  up  the  steep  precipices  of 
Mount  OaUidromus. 
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falling  on  the  Persians  in  their  descent.  Leonidas  now  giyes  up  a 
strong  position  for  a  weaker  (the  wider  for  the  narrower  part  of  the 
pass  of  Thermopylse),  in  order,  seemingly,  to  make  a  greater  display 
of  pergonal  valour.  In  either  case,  tlie  generalship,  if  the  story  be 
true,  i^  little  better  than  that  of  savages.* 

Mr.  Cox  might  have  remarked  that  the  name  of  Ephialtes, 
which  means  one  who  makes  a  sudden  spring  or  attack,*  is 
rather  in  favoiu^  of  the  mythical  character  of  the  whole  adven- 
ture. But  the  above  are  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  difficulties 
he  feels  in  accepting  the  story  as  history.  The  absence  of  the 
Athenians  altogether  from  ThermopylaD,  when  there  was  ample 
time  to  have  sent  a  strong  force  to  support  the  Spartans,  is  a 
'  difficulty  that  meets  us  at  the  outset  of  the  narrative ;  and  it 
'  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  perplexing  in  a  story  which  for 
'  nearly  half  a  century  had  to  float  down  the  uncertain  stream 

*  of  oral  tradition '  (p.  601).  One  cannot  help,  indeed,  suspect- 
ing that  the  real  point  of  the  narrative,  from  whatever  source 
Herodotus  derived  it,  was  the  glorification  of  Spartan  valour 
rather  than  a  concern  for  historical  truth.  Even  assuming, 
from  some  unknown  cause,  the  absence  of  the  Athenians,  Mr. 
Cox  reckons  that  Leonidas'  army,  with  all  its  reinforcements, 
still  amounted  to  8,300  men  (p.  613);  and  he  cannot  imderstandor 
excuse  the  infatuated  negligence  of  their  not  occupying  all  the 
mountain  passes.  Still  further,  when  Leonidas  found  the  Per- 
sians were  in  his  front,  he  might  even  yet  have  retreated — and  as 
a  good  general  he  should  have  done  so — for  he  had  time  enough  to 
dismiss,  it  is  said,  a  large  part  of  his  reinforcements.  He  should 
himself  not  have  thrown  away  his  own  and  about  a  thousand 
other  lives  in  a  perfectly  hopeless  resistance,  but  have  resumed 
the  offensive  or  defensive  in  some  other  position.  As  it  was,  he 
preferred  a  chivalrous  self-sacrifice  to  a  really  patriotic  course. 
Mr.  Cox  has  no  sympathy  with  Mr.  Grote's  defence  of  Leo- 
nidas' conduct  on  the  score  of  *  his  own  personal  honour.'  He 
insists  that  ^the  imputation  of  bad  generalship  is  the  price 
which  Leonidas  must  pay  for  the  glory  of  his  self-devotion' 
(p.  615). 

For  the  famed  battle  of  Salamis  Mr.  Cox  affirms  (p.  643)  that 

*  there  is  scarcely  a  single  alleged  incident  of  the  fight  of 
'  which  we  have  not  accounts  more  or  less  inconsistent  with,  if 

*  not  exclusive  of,  each  other.'  Neither  in  this,  nor  in  the 
equally  famous  retreat  of  Xerxes,  though  the  narratives  are 
contained  both  in  Herodotus  and  (with  some  important  differ- 

*  Hence  it  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  giants  who  were  said  to  have 
made  war  on  Zeus,  from  cVi  and  loXXcty  (ftoXXccy). 
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ences)  in  the  older  play  of  the  '  Persians/  are  the  grounds  for 
doubt  any  less  than  those  which  meet  us  in  the  earlier  events  of 
the  war.  The  account  given  in  the  play  attributed  to  -^schylus, 
that  the  Persian  army  made  its  way  over  the  Strymon,  which 
became  hard  frozen  in  a  single  night,  is  not  mentioned  at 
all  by  Herodotus.  Mr.  Cox  deals  with  it  briefly  and  decisively 
(p.  552)  :  '  Ice,  capable  of  bearing  tens  of  thousands  for  even 

*  two  or  three  hours,  must  be  at  least  twelve  or  eighteen  inches 
'  in  uniform  thickness ;  and  the  formation  of  such  ice  in  a  single 
'  night  in  the  latitude  and  climate  of  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon 
'  is  an  impossibility.'  He  does  not  mention  what,  to  the  critic 
of  Greek  poetry,  is  alpiost  equally  plain,  that  the  whole  passage 
itself  in  the '  Persians'  describing  the  escape  of  Xerxes  is  spurious, 
and  the  composition  of  a  much  later  age.  In  the  age  of  the  best 
period  of  tragedy,  such  iambic  verses  as — 

or — 

arpceroi  irtp^  KpvaraKkorrfjya  bih  iropoVf 

were  not  composed.  The  whole  passage  has  long  ago  been  con- 
demned on  the  internal  evidence  of  bad  versification,*  as  well 
as  from  the  palpable  absurdity  of  the  same  messenger  who 
arrives  in  haste  at  Susa  to  announce  the  defeat,  also  describing 
the  disastrous  return  home,  and  the  long  sufferings  of  the 
defeated  army.  For,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  time,  how 
coald  a  messenger  despatched  direct  from  Greece  possibly  know 
anything  about  the  progress  of  the  army  through  Macedonia 
and  Thrace  P  No  authentic  account  exists  of  what  became 
of  Xerxes  and  his  host,  or  how  they  left  Greece.  The  total 
isolation  and  non- intercourse  of  the  Greek  States,  already 
alluded  to,  was  unfavourable  alike  to  the  collection  and  the 
coraparisbn  of  any  common  evidence  on  the  subject. 

The  earliest — indeed,  very  nearly  a  contemporary — account 
of  the  simple  facts  that  the  Medes  were  defeated  at  Salamis  and 
Plataea  occurs  in  Pindar's  First  Pythian  Ode,  which  was  written 
B.C.  476,  only  four  years  after  the  sea-fight,  the  date  of  the 

•  Persians  '  of  ^schylus  being  some  four  years  later.  Pindar, 
moreover,  being  a  Theban,  lived  within  a  very  few  miles  of 
Platsea,  and  must  have  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  general 
facts  at  least.     He  says,  with  a  brevity  which  is  remarkable, — *  I 

*  See  Paley's  ^schylus,  on  Pers.,  499.  The  plays  of  the  great  masters 
of  tragedy  we  know  to  have  been  repeatedly  reproduced  in  much  later 
ages,  and  thus  there  was  an  ample  field  for  interpolation  by  actors  and 
playwrights. 
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*  shall  win  from  Salamis '  (i.^.,  from  celebrating  it)  '  the  thanks 

*  of  the  Athenians^  and  at  Sparta  I  will  speak  of  the  fight 

*  before  Cithadron,  in  both  of  which  conflicts  the  Medes,  with 

*  their  crooked  bows«  were  well  beaten  {Kiyjov).*  At  the 
end  of  the  same  ode  there  is  an  interesting  allusion  to  Croesus, 
in  terms  which  incidentally  show  the  precise  sources  from 
which  Herodotus  drew  his  narratives.  'The  posthumous  ver- 
'  diet  of  public  opinion  alone  indicates  the  life  of  departed  men, 

*  both  to  historians  and  to  poets.  Croesus's  character  for  kind- 
'  ness  is  not  forgotten,  but  the  cruel  tyrant  who  burnt  men 
'  alive  in  the  brazen  bull,  Phalaris,  relentless  in  mind,  a  hateful 
'  report  everywhere  holds.'  The  '  historians  and  poets,'  or 
baids,  Xoyioi  koX  ioAoi,  here  mentioned,  are  the  men  who,  before 
writing  was  in  use,  gave  public  recitations  in  prose  and  verse 
on  the  lives  and  deeds  of  great  men.  Herodotus  mentions  the 
Persian  authorities  in  history,  n€p<riwv  ol  \6yl,o^  (i.  2),  and 
from  such  tales,  exaggerated  in  their  very  nature,  because 
designed  and  composed  expressly  to  amuse  rather  than  to 
instruct,  Herodotus,  it  is  all  but  certain,  derived  his  informa- 
tion. The  general  sum  of  Mr.  Cox's  severe  critical  scrutiny  of 
all  these  narratives  culminates  in  a  question  which  to  some 
will  appear  rather  startling.  What,  after  all,  is  the  credit  we 
can  reasonably  attach  to  Herodotus  in  describing  such  events  at 
least  as  were  not  contemporary  with  himself  P  And  yet,  on  the 
other  side,  he  sometimes  professes  to  have  drawn  his  facts  from 
actual  witnesses,  e.g.f  his  story  of  the  banquet  given  to  fifty 
Theban  and  fifty  Persian  chiefs  (ix.  90),  he  avows  that  he  has 
given  from  Thersandros  himself,  an  Orchomenian,  who  was 

Si*esent.  Granting  all  this,  and  even  the  good  faiUi  of  Hero- 
otus  in  telling  it,  Mr.  Cox  still  thinks  (p.  572)  the  informant, 
Thersandros,  had  '  false  impressions '  about  the  matter  he 
related.  Of  course,  such  a  view  goes  far  to  upset  all  personal 
evidence  whatever.  Still  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  weight  of  internal  evidence,  ue.,  of  pro- 
babilities, will  outweigh  even  the  most  direct  testimony.  *  We 
cannot,'  he  says,  'trust  even  for  a  few  months  or  days  the 
'  memory  of  a  man  living  under  the  influence  of  a  system  so 

*  hostile  to  the  growth  of  the  historical  faculty.'  The  sentiment 
attributed  to  the  Persian  at  the  banquet,  '  yet  a  little  while,  and 
of  all  these  but  a  very  few  shall  remain  alive,'  he  regards  not 
only  as  essentially  Greek,  but  as  in  effect  a  repetition  of  the 
sentiment  attributed  to  Xerxes  when  he  proudly  surveyed  his 
fleet  at  Abydos  on  the  Hellespont,  that  'at  the  end  of  a 
hundred  years  not  one  of  all  that  great  host  would  be  alive.' 
The  incident  may  be  trifling  in  itself,  but  it  becomes  impor- 
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tant  from  the  declaration  of  Herodotus  tliat  he  had  it  from  so 
direct  a  source  as  served  to  convince  him  of  its  truth. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Cox  through  the  complicated  details 
of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Plataea.  W^e  will  only  mention  one 
point,  which  is  the  story  in  Herod,  ix.  46,  that  Pausanias 
asked  Aristeides  to  change  places  with  him  in  the  disposition  of 
the  troops,  because  *  no  Spartan  has  yet  been  engaged  with  the 
Medes.'  To  which  Mr.  Cox  well  observes,  '  The  heroism  of 
'  Leonidas  and  his  men  had  thrice  made  Xerxes  leap  from  his 

*  throne  in  dismay ;  and  yet  this  later  story  could  assert  with 

*  unblushing  eflfrontery  that  no  Spartan  had  ever  yet  fought 
'  with  a  Persian'  (p.  680). 

The  appendices  to  vol.  i.,  especially  that  on  the  supposed 
navigation  of  the  PhoBuicians  to  Britain  for  the  tin  trade  (E) 
are  important  essays  in  themselves.  Mr.  Cox  shows  with  great 
learning,  and  after  patient  examination  of  all  the  ancient 
accounts,  that  both  Oreeks  and  Romans  had  such  vague  and 
false  ideas  of  the  geography  of  the  north  and  north-west  coasts 
of  £urope,  till  at  least  the  time  of  Tacitus,  that  their  accounts, 
conflicting  as  they  are,  and  imsupported  by  any  known  Phoe- 
nician monuments,  of  Phoenician  traders  to  the  British  coasts, 
cannot  be  relied  upon.  In  fact,  the  *  Cassiterides,'  or  tin  islands, 
are  perhaps  as  mythical  as  the  Eridanus,  or  amber  river,  and 
the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 

Passing  over  with   nigh  commendation  the  two   excellent 
chapters  m  vol  ii.  on  the  transition  from  the  simple  precedence 
of  Athens  {i]y€^vla)  to  its  acquired  empire  (Apx^)>  and  on  the 
life  and  policy  of  Pericles,  to  whose  great  genius  and  admirable 
character  Mr.  Cox  does  the  fullest  Justice,  we  come  to  what 
may  be  called  the  great  event  of  Grecian  history,  the  thirty 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.     One  of  the  most  striking 
incidents  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  is  the  celebrated  escape 
of  the  Plataean  and  Athenian  garrison  from  the   city  when 
closely  besieged  bv  the   Spartan   and    Theban  forces.      The 
account  given  in  the  third  book  of  Thucydides  of  their  daring 
escape  by  scaling  the  walls  in  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  is  per- 
haps the  most  exciting  and  romantic  episode  in  Greek  history. 
It  is  related  by  Mr.  Cox  in  pp.  171 — 173,  and  further  enlarged 
upon  in  Appendix  K  (pp.  603 — 606).   The  account  of  Thucydides 
curiously  illustrates  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  statements 
even  of  those  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  may  be  reasonably 
supposed    to   have  had  an   intimate   personal   knowledge   of 
the  scenes  they  are  describing.     But  it  would  really  seem  as  if 
Thucydides  was  writing  a  sensational  adventure  rather  than 
a  true  story.    Mr.  Cox  has  shown  that  surrounding  the  city 
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with  a  double  wall  of  lofty  masonry  crowned  with  towers  *  at 
close  intervals^  and  protected  by  a  doable  moat,  was  virtually 
an  impossibility.  It  is  more  likely  that  what  the  historian  dis- 
tinctly calls  the  enemies'  circumvallation  was  in  fact  the  old 
city  wall,  '  The  double  moat,'  it  is  to  be  feared,  was  wholly  an 
invention,  for  not  a  trace  of  it  is  now  to  be  found,  noi*,  indeed, 
of  a  double  wall  at  all,  though  veiy  considerable  remains  of  the 
Plat«Ban  walls  of  various  dates,  some  parts  very  ancient,  still 
exist.  A  rather  full  account  of  tbem  is  given  in  Dodwell's 
'  Classical  Tour  through  Greece,'  vol.  i.  pp.  277—280.  The  ruins, 
he  says,  stand  on  a  low,  oblong  rock,  the  narrow  extremities  of 
which  face  north  and  south,  the  longer  sides  east  and  west. 
How,  it  may  be  asked,  was  it  possible  to  make  double  trenches, 
and  fill  them  with  water  in  such  a  situation  P  Or  where  is  the 
clay  of  which  Thucydides  expressly  says  the  walls  were  built  P 
The  circuit  he  gives  at  3,300  yards,  or  a  little  under  two 
miles.f  In  some  parts  the  walls  are  in  high  preservation,  but  he 
believes  they  are  of  the  age  of  Alexander.  Of  the  original  walls 
he  finds  few  and  imperfect  remains;  but  they  are  of  stone, 
not  of  brick  (the  material  spoken  of  by  Thucydides),  and  have 
been  nearly  rebuilt  from  the  foundations.  They  are  eight  feet 
thick,  and  fortified  by  square  towers,}  with  some  few  round 
ones.  But  no  trace  of  the  double  wall,  he  adds,  built  by 
Archidamus,  is  to  be  seen.  He  considers  that  it  was  merely  a 
temporary  work,  and  not  intended  for  permanent  preservation. 

Colonel  Leake,  in  describing  the  existing  walls  of  Plat8Ba,§ 
states  that  the  north-west  wail  remains,  in  part  later  than  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  i.e.,  B.C.  479.  The  town  stands  on  a  slope  of 
Mount  Cithaaron,  so  that  there  is  an  upper  and  a  lower  town. 
The  former  may  yet  be  distinguished  as  a  kind  of  acropolis,  if 
an  interior  inclosure  can  so  be  called.  He  says  this  inclosure 
has  Howers  so  formed  as  to  present  flanks  to  the  inner  as  well 
'  as  to  the  outer  face  of  the  intermediate  walls  ; '  whereas  '  the 
'  town  walls  have  towers  like  those  of  the  Turks,  open  to  the 
'  interior.'  He  adds,  '  that  there  are  remains  of  a  third  and 
*  more  ancient  inclosure  still  higher  up.'  In  giving  the  circuit 
of  the  present  walls  at  two  and  a  half  miles,  he  suggests  (p.  360) 

*  These  towers  were  as  large  as  an  ordinary  church  tower,  and  occur- 
red at  intervals  of  about  120  feet  all  round  a  wall  of  nearly  three  miles  in 
circuit ! 

t  The  investing  walls  of  the  enemy,  had  they  existed  at  all,  must  of 
course  have  taken  a  much  wider  external  circle. 

X  This  fact  is  very  significant,  and  goes  feir  to  prove  that  it  really  was 
the  city  wall  which  Thucydides  mistook  for  the  investing  lines  of  the 
enemy. 

S  'Travels  in  Northern  Gh-eece,*  vol.  ii.,  chap.  16. 
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ihat  the  town  anciently  may  have  been  confined  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  ruins. 

Bishop  Wordsworthy  in  his  '  Greece/  p.  246,  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  '  while  scarcely  a  fragment  remains  of  the  city 
'  which  wielded  the  sway  of  the  whole  province  of  Boeotia^  the 
'  walls  of  PlatsBa  remain  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  they  were 
'  two  thousand  years  ago.' 

None  of  these  traveUers  say  a  word  about  any  vestiges  of  a 
trench  or  moat.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  scarcely  any- 
thing is  so  indelible  by  time  as  a  moat  or  a  fosse.*  Even  when 
filled  up  there  is  nearly  always  a  subsequent  subsidence  and 
depression  that  serves  to  mark  the  outline.  This  remark  is 
▼eiified  by  perhaps  every  Roman  or  British  camp,  and  every 
ruined  castle  in  this  country.  Now  here  we  have  a  very  deep 
and  wide  double  moat  described,  of  some  three  miles  circuit,  of 
which  no  trace  whatever  remains.  Can  it  ever  have  existed  P 
Then,  if  it  did  exist,  how  was  it  filled  with  water  so  deep  that 
the  escaping  party  forded  it  with  difficulty  {yLoyi^  virfpix^vres, 
iiL  23),  up  to  their  necks  in  water?  These  considerations 
appear  to  justify  Mr.  Cox  in  the  conclusion  (p.  606)  that 
'  whatever  may  have  been  the  way  in  which  the  Plataians  made 
'  their  escape,  the  besiegers  never  built  the  concentric  walls 

*  described  by  Thucydides  in  iii.  21.'  Truthful  in  the  main  as 
the  great  historian  shows  himself  to  be,  there  are  other  passages 
in  which  his  fairness  is  impeached,  if  not  his  veracity.  Thucy- 
dides speaks  of  Themistocles  and  Pericles  with  impartiality ; 
of  Brasidas,  if  not  of  Nicias,  with  the  same  kind  of  admiration 
which  Tacitus  shows  for  Germanicus  ;  of  Cleon,  with  a  manifest 
desire  to  bring  prominently  forward  '  his  blunders  and  short- 
'  comings,  his  bluster,  his  arrogance,  his  incompetence  as  a 

*  military  leader'  (p.  273).  In  the  'Melian  controversy,' 
which  preceded  the  too  celebrated  and  most  infamous  massacre 
of  those  islanders  by  the  Athenians,  Mr.  Cox  does  not  hesitate 
to  express  his  conviction  (p.  315)  that '  the  historian  has  for 
'  once  dropped  his  function  of  recording  facts  rigidly  as  they 
'  occurred,  and  that  he  has  left  us  in  this  so-called  Melian  con- 
'  ference  (Thucyd.  y.  90,  seqq.)  an  ethical  picture  like  that  which 
'  Herodotus  has  drawn  of  the  Persian  despot  in  his  overweening 
'  arrogance  and  pride.'  This  judgment  is  greatly  strengthened 
and  confirmed  by  the  constant  efibrt  shown  by  Thucydides  to 
be  thought  a  proficient  in  that   kind  of  popular  technical 

*  Any  one  who  has  examined  the  still  perfect  moat  and  steep  high 
banks  at  Castle  Bisine,  Norfolk,  dating  aoout  a.d.  1100,  will  feel  uie 
tmth  of  the  remark ;  though  very  many  other  examples  may  easily  be 
quoted  even  in  this  country. 
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eloquence  or  word-baildingy  which  is  so  condemned  by  Plato, 
but  was  so  admired  by  the  Athenians.  All  the  speeches  of 
Thacvdides  show  his  extravagant  fondness  for  prjropiK^.  They 
may  be  based  (as  he  himself  says  they  were)  on  the  general 
outline  of  what  was  really  said  ;•  but  their  composition — ^and  we 
must  include  that  of  the  Melian  controversy — is  essentially 
that  of  the  sophist  and  the  rhetorician.  This  direct  impeach- 
ment of  Thucydides  is,  we  think,  a  new  feature  in  the  treatment 
which  Gbecian  history  has  received.  We  will  only  here  stop  to 
remark,  that  the  concluding  chapters  of  the  seventh  book  of 
Thucydides — ^if  really  written  by  him— contain  certain  mar- 
vellous statements  of  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  army  in 
Sicily,  which  must  at  least  be  received  with  great  caution.  Is 
it  conceivable  that  an  army  of  40,000  fighting  men  could  do  so 
little  to  defend  themselves,  that  in  one  week  only  7,000  of  them 
remained  to  be  marched  as  prisoners  into  Syracuse  P  Mr.  Cox 
contents  himself  here  with  remarking  (p.  419)  on  the  folly  of 
the  captors,  who  preferred  mere  revenge  to  the  large  sums 
offered  as  ransom  for  the  Athenian  army.  But  he  holds  that 
'  in  the  enthusiasm  created  by  their  victory  the  Syracusans  had 
'  resolved  that  the  whole  Athenian  armament  should  be  destroyed 
'  like  vermin  in  a  snare  ^  (p.  406). 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Cox  has  taken  very  great  pains  with 
the  narrative  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
has  composed  a  most  interesting  account  of  it  (Book  III.,  chap, 
vii.).  Commencing  with  the  elaborate  account  of  Sicily  after 
the  fall  of  the  so-called  tyrants,  and  with  a  description  of  Syra- 
cuse and  Agrigentum,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  Hellenic 
cities  in  the  island,  he  relates  somewhat  briefly  the  first  expedi- 
tion against  Sicily  under  Laches  and  Choroeades,  B.C.  427.t  The 
narts  taken  in  the  later  expedition,  b.o.  415,  by  Alcibiades  and 
Nicias,  are  very  well  explained.  Mr.  Cox  shares  in  Mr.  Grote's 
estimate  of  both  Cleon  and  Nicias ;  the  latter  certainly,  though, 
no  coward,  and  an  honest  man  as  honesty  went  at  Athens,  was 
feeble  as  a  general  and  wanting  alike  in  talent,  promptitude, 
and  that  successful  daring  of  which  both  Demosthenes  and 
Brasidas  were  the  representatives.  Of  Alcibiades  Mr.  Cox 
entertains  the  very  worst  opinion. 

'  Without  a  conscience,  without  a  heart,  caring  for  nothing  but 

•  ivpiUv^  Sn  ryyurarw  ttJ£  avumdaiii  yv^fU)S  t&p  akrf$m  Xtx^tyr^p,  i.  22. 

t  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  this  event,  which  ie  rather  lightly 
touched  upon  by  Thucydides,  iii.  86,  seqq,,  may  be  supplemented  in  some 
important  particulars  from  the  *  Wasps '  of  Aristophanes,  where,  under 
the  name  of  LaheSy  the  general  is  charged  by  Cleon  with  concealment  and 
embezzlement  of  spoils  taken  in  the  expedition. 
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hia  own  grandeur,  as  ready  to  make  oliearchs  his  tools  as  to  cbeat 
and  dupe  a  demos,  taking  no  thought  for  the  disasters  or  miseries 
which  his  schemes  might  inyolye,  defyinfl;  the  magistrates,  insulting 
the  law,  Alkibiades  presents  an  image  oi  violent  selfishness  and  in- 
grained treachery,  standing  yery  near  the  pinnacle  of  human 
wickedness'  (p.  287). 

It  has  not,  we  think,  been  generally  remarked,  that  the 
character  of  this  man  for  reckless  expenditure  and  what  we  call 

*  debts  of  honour'  (M  ipcamv  Koi  xp^^^)*  ^^  ^^^  notorious, 
and  that  he  had  been  advised  by  his  friends  to  retire  from 
Athens  for  a  time  (If^orao-doi),  as  much  as  ten  years  before. 
Thucydides  expressly  says  that  he  hoped  to  repair  his  broken 
fortunes,  bv  holding  the  office  of  general  in  this  ill-fated 
expedition  (vi.  18). 

The  generalship  of  Nicias  is  throughout  impeached  as 
hesitating  and  weak.  He  was  unable  to  draw  a  line  between 
the  functions  of  the  general  and  those  of  the  politician : — 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt,^  says  Mr.  Cox,  p.  368,  ^  that  had  Demos- 
thenes and  Lamachos  been  sent  out  at  the  first,  Syracuse  would 
have  fallen  in  the  first  summer,  nay,  the  conquest  of  all  Sicily  would 
io  all  likelihood  have  been  achieved  while  Nikias  was  frittering  away 
time  in  seeking  to  patch  up  alliances  with  Sikel  tribes,  who  fell 
away  as  soon  as  their  chief  was  dead.' 

Wi&out  making  any  allowance  for  the  serious  bodily 
ailments  of  the  unfortunate  eeneral,  who  was  afflicted  with 
grsrelf  Mr.  Cox  adds,  '  We  almost  blush  for  the  determined 
'  sluggishness  which  insists  on  remaining  idle  in  the  luxurious 

*  temperature  of  a  Sicilian  winter,  when  Brasidas  could  work 
'  hard  through  the  frosts  and  icy  winds  of  the  Thraceward 

*  Chalkidike.  In  this  view  of  the  character  of  Nicias,  Mr. 
Ghrote,  as  is  well-known,  agrees,  against  the  estimate  of  Thucy- 
dides, who  everywhere  speaks  of  him  as  a  far-seeing,  cautious 
and  prudent,  if  not  a  fortunate,  general.  Aristophanes  more 
than  once  satirizes  his  religious  scruples,t  and  calls  him 
li€\koviKCas,  i.e.,  cunctaior.  Mr.  Cox  thinks  that  prompt  action 
on  his  part  in  completely  investing  Syracuse  before  the  arrival 
of  Gylippos,  must  certainly  have  been  followed  by  success. 

'  But  instead  of  urging  on  this  work  with  the  utmost  speed,  be 
wasted  time  in  building  the  southward  wall  double  from  the  first, 
while  much  of  the  ground  which  should  have  been  guarded  by  the 
eastern  wall  was  left  open.  The  Syracusans  were  therefore  able 
still  to  bring  in  supplies  by  the  road  which  passed  under  the  rock  of 

*  Aristoph.,  Acham.,  615,  B.o.  425. 
t  Equit.  31,  Av.  639. 
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Eurjelos ;  bat  even  thus  their  prospects  were  sufficiently  gloomj  * 
(p.  379). 

Still  more  strong  ia  his  condemnation  of  Nicias,  in  p.  385 — 

'  It  would  have  been  well  for  him,  and  happy  for  themselves,  had 
the  Athenians  long  since  put  him  aside  as  a  thoroughly  worthless 
general,  and  had  they  insisted  long  ago  on  some  smali  performance 
in  place  of  vague  and  delusive  promises.  To  their  misfortune  they 
believed  him  when  he  extended  the  scale  of  the  armament  intended 
for  the  expedition  to  Sicily ;  to  their  utter  ruin  they  believed  him 
now,  and  took  his  letter'  (that  sent  soou  after  the  arrival  of 
Oylippos) '  as  a  picture  not  of  things  as  Nikias  saw  them,  but  of 
things  as  they  were  in  themselves.* 

Again — 

'  The  reply  of  Nikias '  (to  the  proposal  of  Demosthenes  to  with- 
draw the  troops  from  Syracuse  and  to  give  up  the  expedition  as  an 
acknowledged  failure)  '  betrays  an  imbecility,  an  infatuation,  or  a 
depravity  which  has  seldom  been  equalled,  perhaps  never  surpassed ; 
and  we  have  to  remember  that  it  is  given  to  us  by  an  historian  who 
reviews  his  career  with  singular  indulgence,  and  who  cherished  his 
memory  with  affectionate  but  melancholy  veneration'  (p.  399). 

It  must  be  said,  that  in  refusing  to  move,  Nicias  was  hoping 
against  hope.  He  may  have  been  deficient  in  judgment,  but 
his  pluck  and  bravery  in  holding  his  ground  amidst  such 
terrible  disasters,  and  while  afflicted,  like  the  late  French 
Emperor  at  Sedan,  with  a  painful  bodily  disease,  may  at  least 
claim  our  respect.     But  Mr.  Cox  affirms  that  Nicias — 

'  was  afraid  to  go  home,  and  he  was  a  coward  where  Demosthenes, 
in  spite  of  bis  failure,  was  honest,  straightforward,  and  brave.  Nay, 
more,  he  was  ungenerous  as  well  as  cowardly.  He  had  no  right 
whatever  to  slander  his  soldiers  who  had  patiently  submitted  to  his 
mischievous  inaction,  and  had  done  their  duty  admirably  under 
Lamachos :  least  of  all  was  he  justified  in  ascribing  an  exacting 
severity  to  a  people,  whose  crying  sin  it  had  been  to  place 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  mere  respectability'  (p.  400). 

In  saying  this,  Mr.  Cox  quotes  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Grote,  to 
which  we  ourselves  incline,  that  Nicias  was  '  a  perfectly  brave 
man.''     He  was  brave,  perhaps,  rather  as  a  soldier  than  a  man. 

The  concluding  narrative  of  the  expedition  (pp.  409 — 424)  is 
most  brilliantly  written.  Mr.  Cox  throws  no  doubt  whatever 
on  the  facts,  but  fully  accepts  the  statement  of  Thucydides,  that 
the  vast  armament  and  fleet  which  had  left  the  FeirsBus  the 
year  before  came  to  utter  destruction.  In  our  view,  it  is  a 
suspicious  circumstance  that  he  says  nothing  of  any  prisoners 
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having  in  the  end  escaped ;  for  the  concluding  words  of  Book 
VII.  are  somewhat  ambiguous :  iravuKcdpCq  8^,  t6  Aeyofi^rov,  kal 
vc^os  Kol  vrjes  koI  oibkv  5n  ovk  dircaAero,  kcu  dkiyoi,  airh  -noKktov  iir' 
oUov  dTTf vocmjo-oi;.  In  strict  grammatical  rendering,  these  last 
words  mean  '  few  out  of  many  left  the  camp  to  return  home- 
wards.' If  he  had  intended  to  say  that  few  ultimately  returned 
home,  he  ought  to  have  said  tk  oZkov  iadOritTav,  It  is  to  be 
observed  (in  connection  with  an  opinion  entertained  by  some  of 
the  ancients,*  that  the  eighth  book  of  Thucydides'  history  was 
not  really  the  work  of  the  author,)  that  the  concluding  chapters 
of  Book  VII.  (from  chap.  Ixxi.  to  the  end)  contain  many  remark- 
able forms  and  expressions,  suggesting  to  a  critic  of  the  Greek 
language  that  it  may  have  been  left  unfinished — possibly  from 
want  of  information  as  to  what  really  did  become  of  the  survivors 
of  the  Athenian  army  at  the  last — and  was  supplemented  by  a 
later  hand,  and  in  the  '  sensational '  rather  than  in  the  calm 
style  of  strict  truth.f  If  Mr.  Cox's  words  are  not  too  strong, 
*  so  ended  an  expedition  which  changed  the  current  of  Athenian 
'  history  and  therefore,  in  more  or  less  degree,  of  the  history  of 
'  the  world'  (p.  422),  it  would  be  hard  to  overrate  the  import- 
ance of  these  chapters  being  found,  on  close  verbal  inquiry,  to  be 
of  doubtful  authenticity. 

On  the  whole, — especially  considering  that  the  war  with  Sparta 
was  vigorously  continued  even  after  the  Sicilian  disaster, — one 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  many  more  found  their  way  back  than 
history  records.  It  seems  quite  incredible  that  so  vast  a  force 
should  have  been  so  helpless  in  their  retreat,  in  the  midst  too, 
not  of  a  Scythian  wilderness,  but  of  a  fertile  country,  teeming 
with  flocks  and  provisions  of  every  kind.  Above  all,  why  is  there 
not  the  remotest  allusion  to  this  wholesale  destruction  either  in 
the  tragic  poets,  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  or  in  Aristophanes, 
though  they  continued  to  write,  and  are  full  of  political  allu- 
sions, for  many  years  afterwards  P  And  if  both  fleets  and 
armies  were  wholly  destroyed,  how  can  we  account  for  so  large 
a  fleet  as  150  triremes  at  Arginusae  only  eight  years  afterwards? 
If  all  this  is  strictly  fact,  Mr.  Cox  may  well  say  (p.  648)  that, 
'  ao  far  as  the  general  conduct  of  the  war  was  concerned,  Athens 

*  MarceUinus,  Vit.  Thuc,  Xeyovai  dc  tip€S  r^v  dyborfv  laropiav  vodruetrOai 
tuu  ft^  €lpcu  Oouxvdtdov,  aXX'  ot  fiev  (ftaanv  tlvai  ttjs  Bvyarpbs  avroVf  ol  b« 
ZtPotpiufTos,  others  attributed  the  completion  of  tne  work  to  Tlieo* 
pompuB,  a  contemporary  of  Xenophon. 

t  Such  words  as  Karci8afuurdfi€vot  (71),  np€>Tov  pxv,  answered  by  tirtira  d* 
vartpov  (72),  vapahe^KOicv  (73),  €fi7raKaara-dfitvoi  (74),  biaKKatrfv  (75),  rov^ 
wpoarrovt  w6vovt,  ol  rfkioi,  fii^ct  (77).  seem  more  characteristic  of  the  later 
Attic.    The  style,  too,  of  these  chapters  seemjs  artificial  and  imitative, 

so.  cxxi.  r 
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*  since  her  oyerwhelming  losses  at  Syracuse  had  maintained  the 
'  struggle  with  a  spirit  and  success  as  astonishing  as  any  of 

*  which  history  gives  a  record/ 

It  is  remarkable  that  though  Thucydides,  in  describing  this 
memorable  siege  of  Syracuse,  must  have  either  personally  visited 
the  ground,  or  have  received  the  most  accurate  plans  and  descrip- 
tion of  it  from  some  of  those  present,  yet  the  operations  he 
describes  are  so  complex  that  different  interpretations  have  been 
put  upon  them.  Mr.  Cox  gives  three  plans  of  the  Athenian 
works  (pp.  375,  377, 383),  which  agree  in  the  main  details  with 
that  of  i)r.  Arnold  (Thuc.  vol.  iii.  p.  268),  and  Mr.  Long's  in 
Plate  XII.  of  his  Classical  Atlas.  A  favourite  Greek  manoeuvre 
was  cross- walling  (iTroTfix^a-fio^),  or  intercepting  by  a  diagonal 
or  rectangular  work  the  wall  of  the  enemy.  It  was  thus  that 
the  causeway  between  Megara  and  its  harbour  Nisaea  was  cut 
(Thuc.  iii.  51).  We  think  Mr.  Cox  is  right  in  placing  the  two 
intercepting  walls  of  the  Syracusans,  the  iyKapaiov  r^lxps  and 
the  third  counterwork,  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left  of 
the  central  Athenian  fort,  the  kvkXos*  The  Athenian  plan  was 
to  block  off  the  whole  peninsula  of  the  Epipolse  from  sea  to  sea, 
to  prevent  attack  from  the  highland  above  by  way  of  Euryelus. 
The  Syracusans  desired  to  leave  one  side  or  the  other  open,  so 
as  to  get  round  to  and  assail  the  KiKkos  in  which  the  Athenian 
munitions  were  in  part  deposited. 

'  In  the  terrible  scenes  which  followed  the  victory  of  the 
'  Athenians  at  Argennoussai  we  cannot  but  feel  the  greatness  of 
*  the  loss  which  has  deprived  us  of  the  guidance  of  Thucydides/ 
Thus  Mr.  Cox  commences  his  concluding  chapter,  in  which  he 

fives  us  the  last  scenes  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  con- 
emnation  and  execution  of  six  of  the  generals  at  Argennoussai, 
and  the  capture  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  ^gos  Potami  by 
Lysander.  The  whole  of  this  chapter  is  of  special  interest ;  and 
though  Xenophon  and  Diodorus  are  but  poor  substitutes  for 
Thucydides,  the  later  period  at  which  they  wrote  at  least  brins^ 
us  to  the  time  when  contemporary  written  history  was  fully 
established,  and  therefore  the  details  of  these  events  may  be 
taken  as  authentic.  The  great  sea-fight  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  off  Chios  (Argennusae  Islands)  had  taken  place  in  stormy 
weather ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  some  dispute  among  the 
Athenian  generals,  whether  they  should  pick  up  the  crews  of 
the  disabled  vessels,  or  sail  at  once  to  join  Conon's  smaller  fleet 
at  Chios.  Some  of  the  Athenian  ships,  it  appears,  were  water- 
logged and  sinking ;  and  when  an  order  was,  too  late,  given  for 
rescuing  the  crews,  the  violence  of  the  storm  prevented  its  being 
carried  out;    and  the  large  number  of  about  1|500  sailors 
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perished.*  For  this  remissness  of  duty,  as  it  was  considered, 
(the  real  culprits  apparently  being  Theramenes  and  Thrasy- 
bulos),  the  generals  were  impeached  on  their  return  to  Athens. 
The  generals  pleaded  the  storm,  which  made  action  impossible ; 
their  enemies  denied  the  fact  of  the  storm,  and  attributed  it  to 
their  want  of  promptitude.  Among  these  accusers,  evidently 
to  screen  himself,  was  Theramenes,  who  had  been  expressly  com- 
missioned to  the  duty.  He  felt  that  he  could  save  his  own  life 
only  by  sacrificing  theirs.  Mr.  Cox  says  *  the  whole  career  of 
Theramenes  absolutely  reeked  of  villainy 't  (P«  656).  Through 
liis  agency  the  six  generals  were,  in  defiance  of  all  proper  pro* 
cesses  of  the  law,  condemned  and  executed.  Mr.  Cox  holds 
them  to  have  been  entirely  innocent,  and  expresses  his  horror 
of  the  debasement  of  the  Athenian  demos  who  could  thus  requite 
brave  and  honourable  men,  one  of  whom  was  the  son  of  their 
greatest  statesman  and  general,  Pericles. 

*  One  thing  only,'  Mr.  Cox  adds,  p.  567,  *  we  have  to  remember 
throughout  this  terrible  history.  The  execution  of  these  ill-used 
men  was  not  the  work  of  demagogues ;  and  the  assertions  of  Diodorus, 
that  they  alone  brought  about  these  judicial  murders,  is  a  libe]. 
The  excitement  was  stirred  up  and  the  flames  faoned  by  men  who 
were  oligarchs  at  heart,  who  had  subverted  the  constitution  once^ 
who  were  going  to  subvert  it  again,  and  who  in  the  mean  season 
found  it  convenient  to  use  the  demos,  as  an  instrument  for  att  lining 
their  own  ends.' 

The  demorab'zation  of  the  Athenians,  and  their  growing 
contempt  for  law  and  justice,  was  the  real  cause,  as  Mr.  Cox 
well  shows,  of  their  final  overthrow.  Bad  and  cruel,  selfish  and 
avaricious  as  the  Spartans  were,  their  courage  and  their  dogged 

*  Mr.  Cox  expresses  a  doubt  (p.  551)  if  the  recovery  of  the  floating 
bodies  was  an  express  point  in  the  order,  as  Mr.  Grote  tninks.  He  says 
he  can  find  no  statement  about  floating  bodies,  and  he  doubts  if  they 
would  float  at  all.  Such,  however,  is  the  interpretation  commonly  put, 
after  the  scholiast,  on  a  verse  of  Aristophanes,  Ban.  192,  cZ  fi^  vevavfid" 
xnicc  rffv  vtpi  rw  KfHwv,  The  *  battle  for  the  carrion  *  must  mean  the  dead 
bodies:  and  wpt^v  is  substituted  for  the  similar  word  vticpav,  after  a 
favourite  fashion  of  the  poet. 

t  Aristophanes,  Ran.  918,  calls  him  Qrjpafitvqs  6  K0fiylr6s,  *  the  man  of 
clever  eloquence ;  *  and  he  alludes  to  his  escape  in  this  verse,  ircVrMKrv 
l^tt  Tov  KOKotv  ov  Xiof,  oXXh  Kciop.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  will 
swear  black  is  white  or  white  is  black  with  equal  indifiPerence,  if  it  suits 
their  purpose  (See  Ran.  540).  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  among  the 
ancients  high  eulogists  of  Theramenes ;  among  them  Cicero,  Tuso.  i, 
ch.  40 :  *  Quam  me  delectat  Theramenes !  <^uam  elato  animo  est !  etsi  enim 
flemus  cum  legimus,  tamen  non  miserabihter  vir  clarus  emoritur — lusit 
vir  egregius  extreme  spiritu,  quum  iam  praecordiis  conoeptam  mortem 
oontineret.' 

k3 
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endurance  prevailed  in  the  end.  Wholesale  massacres  and  the 
most  brutal  cruelties  were  common  to  both  sides  during  the 
protracted  struggle.*  The  adverse  judgment  of  Plato,  only  a 
tew  years  later,  on  the  morals  of  his  countrymen,  and  the 
morbid  despair  which  he  shows  of  their  justice  under  the 
demagogy  of  rhetoricians  and  pseudo-politicians,  is  well  known 
from  his  *  Gorgias/  '  Republic/  *  Politicus/  and  other  dia- 
logues. On  the  much-disputed  subject  of  the  Sophists,  and  the 
influence  of  the  philosophical  schools  on  the  age,  Mr.  Cox  has 
said  next  to  nothing  in  the  present  volumes.  This  subject 
stands  over  for  discussion  in  the  next  part  of  his  work.  Mr. 
Grote's  generally  favourable  judgment  on  them  is  well  known. 
Plato  speaks  of  them  with  ill-disguised  jealousy  or  dislike, 
probably  because  he  regarded  them  as  more  or  less  directly 
concerned  with  the  death  of  Socrates.  For  Xenophon's  marked 
disparagement  of  his  country,  and  his  sympathy  for  Spartan 
institutions,  it  is  as  difficult  to  account  as  for  Alcibiades'  cos- 
mopolitan and  traitorous  idiosjmcrasies.  At  once  an  Athenian, 
a  Spartan,  and  a  Persian,  he  was  false  to  all,  and  true,  if  ever 
true,  only  to  himself. 

One  of  the  highest  praises  of  Mr.  Oox's  history  is,  that  it  is 
not  only  readable,  in  respect  of  clearness  of  style  and  uniform 
elegance  of  composition,  but  it  is  everywhere  thoroughly  inter- 
esting. No  other  Grecian  history  possesses  this  quality  in  so 
high  a  degree.  The  style  of  Mr.  Grote's  history  is  too  scho- 
lastic, that  of  Curtius,  by  Mr.  Ward,  too  German,  to  be  very  easy 
reading  even  for  proficients  in  history.  Both  are  diffuse,  and 
both,  perhaps,  devote  too  much  space  to  the  discussion  of  pre- 
historical  and  merely  speculative  points — a  fault,  if  it  be  one, 
from  which  Thirlwall's  Grecian  History  is  not  exempt.  We 
are  confident  that  Mr.  Cox's  is  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared ; 
for  while  it  is  very  full  in  all  its  details,  and  so  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  completeness,  the  author  has  had  at 
his  disposal,  and  possesses  both  the  learning  and  the  judgment 
to  use,  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  scholars  up  to  the 
latest  time. 

*  Mr.  Cox  thinks  that,  of  the  two  sides,  the  Spartan  was  the  worst. 
'No  crimes  committed  by  Athenians  in  their  worst  moods  ever 
approached  in  intensity  of  horror  the  enormities  perpetrated  both  by  the 
government  and  the  citizens  of  Sparta '  (p.  576,  note;. 
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A  Description  of  Mr.  Bwrget's  Modele  for  the  Adornment  qf  St. 
FauTa.    E.  Stanfobd. 

*  As  T  was  one  day  walking  near  St.  Paul's  I  took  some  time  to 
'survey  that  structure;  and  not  being  entirely  satisfied  with 
'it,  though  I  could  not  tell  why,  I  had  some  thoughts  of 
'  palling  it  down,  and  building  it  up  anew.'  (Guardian,  Sept. 
21,  1713.) 

The  writer  in  the  Ovardian  tells  us  how  he  had  an  alchemist 
in  pay,  and  '  in  a  golden  dream '  had  been  engaged  in  seeking 

*  charitable  '  ways  and  means  for  the  disposal  of  his  vast  antici- 
pated wealth.  St.  Paul's  thus  early  shared  an  ordinary  fate  of 
eminence  to  be  the  means  of  demonstrating  mild  insanity.  In 
physiology  we  know  that  'dilatation'  is  a  very  common  evidence 
of  weakness.  Men  who  in  most  affairs  are  tolerably  sane  are 
known  to  have  strange  whimsies  tending  to  the  grandiose.  They 
feel,  they  often  say  they  feel,  their  minds  dilate;  and  when  in 
this  condition  they  are  really  dangerous.  No  excellence  can  be 
too  great,  no  eminence  sufficiently  commanding,  and  no  quality 
of  any  kind  too  high  for  their  unhealthily  enlarged  capacity. 
Their  strange  idea  of  their  own  ability  or  great  discernment 
leads  them  into  escapades  and  schemes  and  undertakings, 
where  no  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  of  decency  or  delicate  for- 
bearance, follows  them.  The  one  diseased  compartment  of  the 
brain  outweighs  and  painfulhr  obscures  its  hesuthier  facidties ; 
and,  variously  as  occasion  offers,  prides  itself  in  persecuting  a 
distinguished  heiress,  in  parading  an  obscure  adventurer,  or,  with 
sumptuous  adornments,  'finishing'  the  acknowledged  master- 
work  of  some  distinguished  '  unduated '  mind. 

As  we  have  seen,  St.  Paul's  was  very  soon  the  subject  of  this 
kind  of  persecution.  While  it  was  buUding  men  with  crotchets 
hong  about  it  in  a  threatening  way,  and  often  caused  the 
'  king's  surveyor '  trouble  and  anxiety.  When  it  was  finished 
thev  assumed  possession  ;  and,  to  assert  their  strict  proprietary 
right,  enclosed  it  from  the  common,  mentally  constrict^, 
remnant  of  mankind,  by  a  high  palisading  of  cast  iron,  greatly 
to  the  amazement  of  the  excluded  public,  and  to  the  indignant 
architect's  vexation  and  disgust. 

This  was  the  earliest  work  for  supplementing  or  '  completing' 
Wren's  design.  The  casting  and  the  cost,  above  eleven  thousand 
pounds,  the  mere  mechanical  and  mercenary  elements,  with- 
out a  trace  of  the  artistic,  were  the  glories  of  the  work.  Like 
Mr.  Burges's  design,  it  was  a  nine  days'  wonder ;  '  the  most 
'magnificent  iron  balustrade  perhaps  in   the  universe;'  the 

*  See  Note  on  p.  93. 
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manifest  effect  of  'dilatation/  True,  the  people  could  not 
cordially  appreciate  it ;  that  was  due  to  its  superiority.  It 
shut  the  Church  in,  and  hid  it ;  that  was  its  object :  the  build- 
ing was  above  the  '  undilated '  mind,  and  should  be  made 
sekct,  and  screened  from  observation.  It  seemed  hideously 
ugly ;  that  was  the  public  ignorance  :  what  should  such  com- 
mon people  know  of  architectural  proprieties?  Such  is  the 
style  of  argument  for  '  ecclesiastical  completions.' 

The  balustrade  became  accepted  as  a  fact,  and,  as  often 
happens,  reverenced  as  a  nuisance.  All  the  world  imagined 
that  a  thing  in  every  respect  so  bad  could  only  be  allowed  in 
deference  to  some  '  higher  law,'  to  interfere  with  which  would 
be  profanity.  This  is  the  usual  way.  Such  work  is  questioned, 
wondered  at,  and  then  submitted  to ;  and  possibly,  at  length, 
after  a  century  or  more  of  suffering  and  popular  endurance,  the 
'  magnificent '  intruder  is  discredited,  and,  like  the  railing 
round  St.  Paul's,  is  gradually  cleared  away. 

A  hundred  years  ago  another  scheme  was  launched  against 
St.  Paul's.  Reynolds,  the  foremost  painter  of  the  period,  and 
a  great  man  in  his  way,  combined  with  West  and  Cipriani, 
Barry,  Dance,  and  Mrs.  Kauffmann,  all  of  moderate  abilities 
or  less,  in  offering  to  paint  and  furnish,  gratis,  for  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Church,  a  '  scries '  of  large  pictures  designed  to 
illustrate  the  Bible  history.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  rose  to  the 
bait,  as  Deans  and  Chapters  do.  But  the  sagacious  Bishop,  who 
had  probably  acute  remembrance  of  '  religious  art'  in  academi- 
cal designs,  and  may  have  had  prophetic  visions  of  the  Boydell 
Shakespeare  in  his  mind,  opposed  the  scheme ;  and  so  this 
second  project  for  the  adornment  and  completion  of  St.  Paul's 
was  happily  prevented. 

Things  remained  stationary  for  many  years,  and  then  the 
inrnishiug  with  sculptured  monuments  began.  Howard,  the 
philanthropic  martyr,  was  first  introduced  without  his  pan- 
taloons. Those  were  the  'classic'  times,  and  gradually  art 
advanced  by  retrogressive  tailoring,  until  at  last  we  reach  the 
Adamite  and  nude,  with  many  statues  of  the  virtues  and  superior 
intelligences,  and  of  decorous  wild  beasts,  that  make  St.  Paul's 
look  like  a  half-enlightened  statuary's  dream  of  Paradise. 
These  things  were  done  by  '  men  of  eminence '  and  deans ;  and 
they  were  quite  the  fashion  of  the  day, — for  works  of  sculpture 
solely.  We  have  never  heard  that  deans  abandoned  their 
habiliments  and  aprons.  Their  deficiencies  were  not  external, 
but  entirely  intellectual.     They,  unhappily,  were  not 

'  indued  with  architectural  sense  and  souls.' 
For  Deans  and  Chapters  then,  like  others  of  that  time  and  this, 
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were  practically  imorant  of  art,  and,  trusting  in  'dilated' 
connoisseurs,  were  led  *  by  tension ; '  and  they  followed  like  a 
herd,  not  knowing  whither. 

This  brings  us  to  our  own  day.  Ever  since  the  Church  was 
built,  St.  Paul's  has  been  the  subject  of  capitular  and  dilettante 
ignorance  and  folly.  The  modem  monuments  and  statues  were 
designed  by  persons  said  to  be  *  of  eminence,'  and  probably, 
such  is  the  state  and  practice  of  the  sculptor's  art,  were  actuaUy 
carved  by  workmen  hired  by  the  day.  The  two  large  languid- 
looking  specimens  of  *  poultry'  in  the  aisle  show  what  an  average 
dean  is  worth  as  a  protector  of  the  Church.  The  hideous 
gigantic  statues  of  some  worthy  men,  whose  names  have 
been  'before  the  public,'  are  a  posthumous  penance  that  no 
hero,  statesman,  artist,  or  philosopher  ought  to  be  subject  to. 
These  ghastly  monsters  make  the  nave  and  transepts  look  like 
a  cold  purgatory,  the  very  contrast  to  a  place  of  thankful  prayer 
and  praise,  of  human  sympathy  and  spiritual  life.  The  monu- 
ment to  Wellington,  it  may  bo  hoped,  will  be  the  last  climax  of 
absurdity.  No  one  can  see  it,  and  it  prevents  the  Church  from 
being  seen.  It  has  been  cleverly  built  up  in  a  recess  or  archi- 
tectural box,  and  is  effective  merely  as  a  blind  to  obscure  the 
b'ght  of  the  most  useful  window  in  the  nave.  Whether  the 
edifice  refers  to  Wellington  few,  possibly,  will  care  to  notice ; 
but  as  a  monument  of  dull  opacity,  it  will  at  once  be  felt  to  be 
appropriate  for  all  connected  with  its  composition  and  arrange- 
ment. The  tall,  ungainly  structure  has  a  sheltering  canopy. 
Why  not,  then,  place  it,  like  the  Scaligeri  tombs,  outside  the 
Church,  that  people  may  admire  the  toy  which  cost  so  large  a 
sum  and  took  so  long  in  making ;  and  that  the  Church  may  be 
at  once  relieved  of  lumber  and  restored  to  light. 

For  years  the  general  consensus  of  artistically  educated 
minds  has  been  entirely  adverse  to  the  architectured  treatment 
of  St.  Paul's.  This  is  admitted.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  past 
experience  and  failure,  the  Cathedral  clergy  now  proceed  to  bring 
the  evil  to  its  culmination.  Destitute  of  proper  knowledge,  they 
have  turned,  just  like  their  predecessors,  to  the  dilettanti,  the 
loquacious  gentlemen  who,  having  no  ability  in  work,  think 
their  much  speaking  will  insure  at  least  their  being  heard,  and 
even,  possibly,  deferred  to.  Their  loud,  ^otesque  presumption 
promises  success.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  have  not  yet  discerned 
the  difference  between  abnormal  dilatation  sprung  from  mental 
weakness,  and  true  architectural  capacity,  and  so  they  yield  to 
folly. 

Some  people  never  profit  by  experience,  and  among  these  the 
clergy  are  exemplary  in  architectural  affairs.     The  clergy  of 
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St.  Paul's  have  always  trusted  largely,  and  with  undeviating 
failure,  in  inflated  reputations.  And  yet  now,  again :  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  having  cash  in  hand,  are  jauntily  proceeding  in 
the  old  way,  but  with  the  last  new-fangled  equipage,  to  just 
the  same  result. 

Their  first  detailed  programme  was,  in  all  its  circumstances, 
so  ridiculous  that  its  immediate  condemnation  was  inevitable. 
Mr.  Burges's  design  became  a  byeword,  and  the  *  completion  of 
St.  Pauls'  sank  to  a  joke.  This  the  Executive  Committee 
could  perceive ;  and  so,  with  some  apology,  the  public  were 
informed  that  the  *  design '  meant  nothing.  Mr.  Burges  was  at 
play,  showing  his  paces,  taking  his  preliminary  gallop.  Wait, 
and  we  shoidd  see. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Time%  in 
May,  1873,  informed  the  Lord  Mayor  that  '  Mr.  Burges  can  do 
'  nothing  in  St.  Paul's  till  his  designs,  after  a  criticism  which  is 
'  not  likely  to  be  lenient,  shall  have  been  finally  approved.     It 

*  will  be  time  enough  to  protest  against  him  when  we  and  the 
' public  are  able  to  judge  of  what  he  proposes  to  do.'  'I  am 
'  fuUv  aware,'  the  Dean  adds,   '  that  we  are  all  of  us  on  our 

*  trial.'     Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  the  Dean's  appeal. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1874,  Mr.  Burges'a  designs  were  re- 
vealed to  those  of  the  public  who  might  think  it  worth  while 
to  go  to  an  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  on  the  19th 
of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Burges  was  commissioned  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  decoration  of  the  choir.  Thus  the  Dean's  *  time 
for  the  public  to  be  able  to  judge  and  to  protest '  was  just  fifteen 
days. 

The  order  given  by  the  Executive  Committee  does  not,  how- 
ever, stop  the  case.  The  *  exhibits '  are  in  court,  and  for  the 
benefit  alike  of  the  Committee  and  the  public  we  shall  proceed 
t/O  criticise,  with  every  desire  to  be  *  lenient,'  the  models  that 
Mr.  Burges  has  prepared,  following,  with  constant  reference,  the 
authorized  Description. 

We  are  told  in  this  Description  that '  the  general  principle  on 
'  which  Mr.  Burges  has  constructed  his  models  is ' — ^not  the 
scrupulous  completion  of  Sir  Christopher's  design,  which  is  the 
object  for  which  the  public  sympathy  and  help  have  been 
invoked,  but — *  to  give  greater  light  and  brightness  and  more 

*  colour  to  the  Cathedral.'  And  yet,  by  a  second  inconsistency 
of  fact  and  statement,  there  is  not,  in  the  whole  scheme,  the 
least  attempt  to  give  this  necessary  light.  It  is  evident  that 
no  alteration  of  surface  within  the  building  can  give  more 
light,  it  can  only  reflect  it.  The  light  must  come  from  with- 
out ;  and,  consequently,  increased  area  of  window  opening,  and 
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clear  clean  glass,  are  the  two  things  needful  for  the  church  and 
the  *  principle.'  These  obvious  necessities  have  been  entirely 
neglected  in  the  models.  Mr.  B urges  removes  the  obscure  old 
glass,  which  might  have  been  done  long  since,  greatly  to  the 
help  of  popular  and  capitular  judgment  on  the  requirements  of 
the  building;  but  he  substitutes  t//$figured  coloured  glass  for 
that  which  now  is  only  dirty,  and  thus  the  first  article  of  the 
'  general  principle '  is  elaborately  ignored. 

One  reason  given  for  the  '  general  principle,'  which  has 
thus  been   neglected,   is  that  'the  tone  of  the  materials   of 

*  which  the  cathedral  is  built,  is  not  only  sombre  but  dull  in  the 

*  extreme.     The  texture  of  the  stone  renders  it  especially  liable 

*  to  the  collection  of  dirt.     The  surface,  from  its  very  nature, 

*  absorbs  instead  of  reflecting  light '  We  began  with  a  derelic- 
tion of  principle,  and  now  we  have  a  total  misstatement  of  fact. 
The  8ton6  is  subject^  not  *  liable/  The  two  words  have  a  different 
meaning ;  and  it  is  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  not  the  stone,  that  are 

*  liable  for  the  collection  of  dirt.'  We  cannot  blame  the  writer. 
He  has  doubtless  carefully  set  down  what  he  was  told,  and  will 
be  thankful  for  correction. 

St.  Paul's  is  built  of  Portland  stone,  which  is  in  colour 
almost  a  pure  white,  and  next  in  tone  to  statuary  marble.  The 
unsmoked  parts  of  Somerset  House,  compared  with  the  Bath 
stone  buildings  on  the  west  side  of  the  bridge,  the  more 
exposed  surfaces  of  the  exterior  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  exteriors 
of  the  Bank,  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the  chapel  at  Whitehall, 
show  the  warm  white  of  Portland  stone.  The  description, 
therefore,  when  it  declares  the  tone  of  the  material  is  sombre 
in  the  extreme,  says  in  effect  that  white  is  black. 

The  texture  also  of  the  stone  is  fine  and  uniform.  On  the 
exterior  of  St.  Paul's  the  London  smoke  has,  by  its  acid,  partly 
destroved  the  surface,  and  has  obtained  a  too  conspicuous  lodge- 
ment for  its  blackening  carbon ;  but  the  persistence  of  this  smoky 
desecration  is  entirely  due  to  the  neglect  of  Deans  and  Chapters, 
^who  have  been  engrossed  with  fancy  finery,  instead  of  doing 
first  the  duty  that  they  owe  both  to  the  Church  and  nation. 

We  are  then  told  that  'the  surface  of  the  stone  absorbs 
'instead  of  reflecting  light,'  from  which  it  seems  that  the 
Executive  Committee  is  '  liable '  to  err  about '  reflection,'  and 
that  with  them  a  polished  surface  only  can  reflect,  the  moon 
and  planets  being  miracles,  or  at  any  rate  peculiar.  We, 
therefore,  beg  them  to  observe  and  learn  that  all  things  visible 
reflect  some  Sght,  and  that  the  light  reflected  varies  in  amount 
with  what  is  called  the  tone ;  that  polish,  or,  as  the  description 
calls  it,  '  brightness,'  affects  the  direction  only,  not  the  quantity 
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of  liffht ;  and  that  a  chamber  lined  with  polished  ^  coloured 
marbleB  must  be  darker  than  if  lined  with  pure  white  stone. 
A  coal-cellar  lined  with  the  polish  of  plate  glass  would  be 
almost,  or  quite,  as  dark  as  if  the  glass  were  absent,  but,  with 
the  least  light,  a  coat  of  whitewash  on  the  glass  would  quickly 
answer  our  '  first  question  that  required  settlement,  how  bright- 
'  ness  should  be  given/  This  curious  doctrine  of  '  reflection '  is 
again  repeated,  and  we  are  told  that  the  colour  of  marble  is 
'  brighter '  than  that  of  stone ;  whereas  it  is  obvious  that  there 
can  be  no  question  of  brightness  in  material,  but  only  in  colour ; 
that  there  is  black  marole — which,  aB  we  shall  see,  is  to  be 
freely  used  to  '  brighten  *  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's — as  well  as 
white,  and  that  marble  is  generally  darker  and  not  brighter 
than  stone,  and  is  almost  universally  darker  than  Portland 
stone,  as  is  shown  by  the  high  price  of  white  and  statuary 
marble.  The  description  errs,  because  it  confounds  brightness 
with  polish,  and  does  not  speak  a  language  known  to  art,  but 
talks  like  a  housemaid,  who  admires  and  maintains  the  '  desired 
brightness '  in  her  fire-irons  and  fenders. 

A  mosaic  picture  has  been  recently  inserted  in  the  west-end 
of  the  Morning  Chapel  at  St.  Paul's.  Its  value,  as  a  work  of  art, 
is  less  than  that  of  a  like  area  of  ordinary  stone.  It  is,  how- 
ever, valuable  as  a  sample  of  the  '  brightness '  to  be  gained  by 
the  proposed  adornment  of  St.  Paul's.  Impressed  by  the 
description,  the  confiding  public  would  suppose  that  this 
mosaic  is  a  luminous  and  radiant  surface,  enlightening  the 
gloom  of  the  surrounding  stonework,  which,  we  have  learnt, 
is  '  sombre  in  the  extreme.'  In  actual  fact  the  '  picture '  is  a 
patch  of  *  dirt/  a  dismal,  dark  defacement  of  the  pure  white 
stone.  The  whole  scheme,  then,  is  founded  on  a  delusion.  No 
doubt  *  li^ht  *  and  *  brightness '  are  to  be  ^  desired '  somewhere, 
but  not,  it  seems,  supremely  in  the  fabric  of  St.  Paul's. 

'  Mr.  Burges  came,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  marble 
*  should  be  a  substitute  for  stone.'  It  would  be  very  satisfactory 
to  know  that  Mr.  Buries  had  'come  to  a  conclusion;'  but 
what  is  really  meant  is  that  Mr.  Burges,  finding  that  the 
Executive  Committee  wanted  not '  light '  and  '  brightness,'  but 
polish  and  sparkle,  and  being  apparently  associated  with  them 
m  ignorance  of  the  distinction  between  light,  polish,  bright- 
ness, reflection,  and  tone,  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  present 
light-reflecting,  bright  material  an  inserted  facing  made  of 
various-coloured  marbles  and  mosaics,  ranging  from  mottled 
soapy-looking  grey  to  black,  which  would  mi^e  a  glitter,  would 
look  costly,  ana  would  also  make  the  building  actually  dark 

So  much  for  the  *  general  principles  on  which  Mr.  Burges 
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*  has  constructed  his  models/  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  building, 
and  consider  how  these  utterly  erroneous  principles  are  to  be 
applied. 

First,  we  may  broadly  state  that  polish  is  entirely  objection- 
able in  the  walling  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  so,  by  a  sound  artistic 
sense,  Wren  evidently  felt  it  to  be.    Wren  was  an  engineer  and 
a  composer.     His  architectural  details  are  not  generally  good. 
They  are  debased  from  S.oman  work,  as  that  again  was  copied 
from  inferior  Greek  details,  the  product  of  an  age  when  archi- 
tecture had    become  more  technical  than  artistic.      In    tihe 
Athenian  Doric  of  the  Parthenon  the  mouldings  and  enrich- 
ments  were    all    made    subordinate   to  the  noble  sculptured 
decoration  of  the   tympanum,  the  metopes,  and  frieze.     The 
large    columns,   therefore,   were  all  fluted,   lest  their  size  of 
moulded  form  should  overpower  and  injure  the  effect  of  the 
superior  carving.     The  flutes  were  shallow,  and  the  separating 
arris  was  made  delicate  and  small,  that  no  harsh  line  or  shadow 
should  obtrude  upon  and  vex  the  eye.     Even  the  width   of 
fluting  was  considered.     The  repetition  was  not  overdone,  and 
the  eye  could  easilv  appreciate  the  beauty  of  each  gradually 
foreshortening  shade   and   curve.      The   work   was  perfectly 
artistic,  and  its  every  form  and  line  was  worthy  of  Athena.     In 
later   years  the  popular  Corinthian  style  became  mechanical. 
Sculpture  was  seldom  used ;  the  frieze  was  bare  or  common- 
place, and  poor  in  decorative  work.     The  capitals  and  columns 
were   the  principal  adornments  of  the    buuding,   and    these 
secondary  features  were  the  chief  resource  of  third-rate  men. 
The  column  was  made  '  elegant '  and  slender,  and  the  flutes 
were  deepened,  with  broad  fillets  intervening,   giving  much 
sharpness  of  effect  at  very  little  cost  of  thought,  or  of  refined 
and  tender  handiwork.     The  capital  looked  costly  and  elabo- 
rate, and  appeared  to  be  complex  enough  to  satisfy  the  little 
minds  that  live  on  mystery.     But  in  later  times  the  inartistic 
Romans  managed  to  invent  a  double  intricacy,  and  the  capitals 
called  ^composite'  are  thus  the  climax  of  the  Roman  classic 
art,   the   highest  step  of  complicated   commonplace.      These 
things  were  Wren's  artistic  stock-in-trade  for  the  renaissance 
decoration  of  St.  Paul's. 

Many  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  buildings  were  of  marble, 
but  it  was  not  *  polished.'  The  *  desire '  of  men  was  not  for 
'brightness'  as  our  Executive  Committee  imderstand  the 
term ;  and  although  it  was  said  of  Augustus  that  he  found 
Rome  brick  and  left  it  marble,  there  is  no  hint  or  record  that 
he  hewed  off  the  inside  facing  of  the  Roman  temples  to  insert 
a  marble  polish. 
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Wren's  mind  was  of  the  imperial  stamp,  aboye  mere  costli- 
ness and  brilliancy.  He  knew  that  true  artistic  decorative  art 
was  dead,  he  therefore  used  his  pseudo-classic  details  as  a  pic- 
turesque and  customary  substitute  for  art ;  a  polite  covering  for 
the  nakedness  that,  owing  to  his  want  of  practical  artistic  facidty, 
must  otherwise  have  been  the  harsh  alternative.  Wren  did  all 
that  was  within  his  power,  and  by  stretching  and  patching,  and 
niany  grotesque  contrivances,  that  remind  one  of  savages  clothed 
accidentally  m  Frank  costume,  he  gave  a  characteristic  style  of 
decoration  to  the  church;  which,  by  much  make-believe  and  kind 
appreciation  of  Wren's  difficulty,  and  of  his  well-meant  effort, 
may  be  allowed  to  pass  in  silence,  but  should  on  no  account  be 
emphasised,  or  made  to  attract  attention. 

There  must  be  reason  and  method  even  in  '  the  things  of  art.' 
Where  refinement  of  expression  and  detail  are  needed,  as  in  the 
moulding  of  the  human  face  and  form,  or  in  the  delicate  and 
sweeping  outlines  of  Greek  architectural  curves,  and  where  the 
ordinary  light  is  ample  and  the  distances  are  short,  marble  may  be 
used  with  excellent  effect ;  and  no  objection  can  be  made  when 
marble,  being  a  local  product,  and  the  ordinary  building  stone, 
has  cheapness  and  facility  to  justify  its  use.  But  in  the  interior 
of  St  Paul's  there  is  no  special  grace  of  outline,  nor  any  delicate 
refinement  of  expression  or  of  form  that  needs  a  close-grained 
pure  material,  susceptible  of  moderate  polish.  St.  Paul's  is 
essentially  a  picturesque,  and  not  a  '  polished '  building ;  and  it 
should  be  left,  as  Wren  designed  and  built  it,  with  its  present 
simple,  unpretending,  picturesque  material. 

It  is  quite  true  that '  polished  marble  is  used  in  most  Italian 
'  Cinque  Cento  churches  with  any  pretension  to  richness  of 
'  decoration,'  but  the  essence  of  the  remark  is  in  the  '  pret^en- 
sion.'  The  thing  is  truly  a  'pretence,'  and  it  is  due  to  the  folly 
of  the  world  that  they  are  taken  in  by  such  a  travesty  of  deco- 
ration. '  The  disappointment  produced '  in  Mr.  Burges's  mind 
by  the  discovery  that  painted  imitations  of  marble,  &c.,  are 
untrue,  is  doubtless  genuine  and  justifiable ;  but  in  that  case 
there  is  no  regret  that  the  imitation  is  permanent,  and  has  cost 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money.  The  thin  slabs  of  marble  now 
proposed  as  what  is  called  a  '  decoration  '  for  St.  Paul's,  are  not 
an  obvious  fiction,  like  the  ordinary  painter's  graining,  but  an 
elaborate  falsehood,  carefully  arranged  to  deceive  both  the  eye 
and  the  understanding.  Thus,  '  the  corner  pieces  are  to  be  made 
*  L'-shaped  in  horizontal  section,'  that  the  world  may  think  that 
that  is  actually  the  thickness  of  the  marble. 

The '  Italian  Cinque  Cento  churches'  are  unfortunate  examples 
for  quotation.    They  are  our  chief  monumental  specimens  of 
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art  debasement     The  church  of  Sta.  Maria  dei  Miracoli,  at 
Venice,  is  referred  to  in  the  description  as  a  worthy  precedent. 
This  church  is  probably  well  known  by  sight  to  visitors  at 
Venice.     It  stands  on  the  canal  that  leads  from  the  Rialto  to 
Murano;  and  when  suddenly  discovered,  as  the  gondola  ap- 
proaches, the  impression  that  it  makes  is  one  of  amazement 
without  admiration,  and  of  amusement  without  delight.     The 
design  was  the  result  of  public  competition,  and  it  bears  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  its  bastard  origin.     The  poor  '  architect '  waa 
evidently  at  his  wits'  end  to  gain  approval,  and  there  is  nothing 
that    seemed   possible   in   architectural   decoration    which  he 
did  not  strive  to  introduce,  so  that  the  suffrages  of  all  men 
might  be,  in  hope,  at  least,  secured.     The  result  is,  that  the 
church  is  not  a  work  of  true  imaginative  art,  but  an  egregious 
job  of  joiner's  work,  that  looks  most  like  a  huge  portentous 
cabinet  or  band-box.     No  one  with  the  slightest  architectural 
discernment  could  have  quoted  such  an  architectural  joke  as 
something  worth  our  imitating  at  St.  Paul's,  and  yet  this  is  the 
one  pattern  given  us  in  the  authorised  description.     However, 
for  an  independent  judgment,  we  can  turn  to  Mr.  Buskin's 
*  Stones  of  Venice,'  where  we  read  that  the  '  Miracoli '  is  '  the 
'  most  interesting  and  finished  example  in  Venice  of  the  Byzan- 
'  tine  Renaissance '  (not  of  the  Roman,  like  St.  Paul's),  '  and  one 
'  of  the  most  important  in  Italy  of  the  Cinque  Cento  style.   All 
'  its  sculptures  should  be  examined  with  great  care,  as  the  best 
'  possible  examples  of  a  had  style.    Observe,  for  instance,  that, 
'  in  spite  of  the  beautiful  work  on  the  square  pillars  which 
'  support  the  gallery  at  the  west  end,  they  have  no  more  effect 
'  than  two  wooden  posts.     The  same  failure  of  purpose  exists 
'  throughout ;  and  the  building  is,  in  fact,  rather  a  small  museum 
'  of  unmeaning,  though  refined  sculpture,  than  a  piece  of  archi- 
'  tecture.'     And  so  the  public  is  invoked   to  aid  in  making 
Wren's  great  work  a  base  and  halting  imitation  of  a  building 
thus  denounced  as  bad  in  style,  devoid  of  architectural  effect 
and  boldness  of  purpose,  unmeaning,  and,  in  fact,  not  architec- 
tural at  all. 

This,  then,  is  to  be  the  style  of  the  work.  Of  the  material, 
we  hear  that  it  is  proposed  to  case  the  piers  of  the  nave  and 
choir  arcades,  and  the  side  walls  with  white  Sicilian  marble. 
This  sounds  very  elegant  and  '  sumptuous ;'  but  Sicilian  marble 
is  not  white,  except  by  accident.  ^  White '  is  the  comparative 
commercial  term,  and  not  an  accurate  description.  Its  colour 
when  quite  new — ^for  it  discolours  rapidly — is  a  cold  and  clouded 
grey ;  not '  veined,'  nor  bright  in  purity  of  tone,  nor  warm  and 
solid  looking,  like  good  building  stone,   but  the  most  chilly 
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unattractiye  specimen  of  marble  that  ia  ever  used.*    It  is  the 
lowest  priced  and  least  considered  marble  in  the  market,  and  ia 


imple  of  the  speculating 
art  that  gave  the  Executive  Committee  the  idea  of  a  marble 
sham  encasement  for  the  choir  and  nave  piers  at  St.  Paul's  P 

The  walls  thus  being  changed  from  warm  and  solid  white  to 
cold  and  soapy-grey,  the  flutes  of  the  pilasters  are  to  be  '  filled 
'  in  with  coloured  marble,  the  lower  third  black,  the  two  upper 
'  thirds  red,  as  in  various  Genoese  churches/  We  have  already 
noticed  the  severe  emotion  that  the  thought  of  imitation  marble 
done  in  paint  excited  in  the  *  decorator's '  mind ;  but  here  we  have 
the  converse,  imitation  of  mere  painter's  work  in  parti-coloured 
marble.  In  principle,  of  course,  the  thing  is  architecturally  scan- 
dalous ;  and  the  effect  is  worthy  of  the  principle.  Nothing  is 
more  impoverished  in  idea,  or  meaner  in  result,  than  this  gridiron 
pattern,  placed  directly  in  the  line  of  sight.  It  is  the  very  lowest 
depth  of  architectural  debasement ;  and  the  Grenoese  churches, 
which  are  thus  quoted  as  our  worthy  guides,  are  the  completest 
combination  extant  of  that  vain  costliness  and  sumptuous  show 
which  throughout  Christendom  have  been  for  centuries  the 
churchman's  notion  of  *  high  art,'  and  which  may  be  historically 
traced  from  the  '  ecclesiastical  completion '  of  the  Lateran  ba- 
silica at  Home,  to  the  latest  specimen  of  a  reredos  in  an  Anglican 
cathedral. 

*  The  capitals  are  gilt,  portions  being  burnished,  to  obviate 
*  the  heaviness  that  might  arise  from  one-coloured  gold.'  No  ; 
the  heaviness  does  not  arise  from  the  gold,  but  from  the  designer 
of  the  gold.  Gold  should  be  used  with  special  care  in  artistic 
decoration.  The  old  artists  used  it  as  a  flat  backgroimd  ;  but 
on  raised  surfaces  it  should  merely  glorify  high  lights,  and 
never  be  made  subject  to  a  shade,  as  in  a  capital  full  gilt  it  must 
inevitably  be.  It  is  further  objectionable  to  cover  the  material 
of  the  capital  entirely  with  gold.  The  impression  given  is  that 
the  capital  is  made  of  metal,  and  is  thus  incongruous  with  the 
surrounding  stone  work ;  and  the  gilding  is  accepted,  not  as  a 
mere  artistic  ornament,  but  as  a  very  needful  covering.  Gilding 
should  be,  and  appear  as,  a  rare  pigment.  The  capitals  should 
be  merely  touch^  with  gold. 

'  The  panels,  with  the  piers  and  walls,  are  decorated  with  opu% 
'  ^ectUe  in  geometrical  figures,  or  with  marble  tarsia  work  on  a 
'  black  groimd.'    And  so  blackness  is  to  be  the  'bright'  alter- 

*  Thfl  pedestal  of  Lord  Lyons*  statue  at  St.  PauFs  is  Sicilian  marble  of 
the  best  quality.    Its  colour  is  a  blueish  grey. 
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native  for  the  white  stone  which  we  have  learned  is  *  sombre  in 
the  extreme/  The  Executive  Committee  or  the  public  must  be 
colour  blind.  This  *  opus  sectile  *  is  a  strenuous  elaboration  of 
the  merest  nonsense.  Probably  no  greater  waste  of  time  and 
money  ever  was  invented.  The  tarsia  work  is  slightly  better, 
and  may  be  endured  as  an  occasional  relief  from  serious  work ; 
or  as  a  pastime,  as  it  was,  in  fact,  to  the  monks  in  Italy,  who 
were  thus  kept  out  of  further  mischief.  But  to  pay  money  for 
such  poor  mechanical,  and  futile  stuff  is  to  encourage  mental 
degradation. 

'  To  complete  the  decoration  of  the  whole  church  on  a  single 
'system,'  as  the  description  proposes,  would  be  a  weary  and 
intolerable  art  negation.  No  budding  of  the  dimensions  of  St. 
Paul's  can  be  artiaticaUy  finished  on  such  a  system  of  mechani- 
cal monotony  as  the  description  has  revealed.  Art  is  not  stag- 
nant, but  progressive.  The  project  of  the  Executive  Committee 
is  immobile — without  the  gift  of  life,  a  stiff  conglomerate  of 
monotonous  absurdity  and  dull  conceits.  Let  the  Committee  do 
their  '  decoration '  in  the  appropriate  way,  with  painted  wall 
papers,  '  Dutch  metal,'  and  varnish ;  and  then,  when  they  have 
had  their  turn  in  the  Cathedral,  others  may  clear  the  place,  and 
decorate  the  church  with  serious  reticence  and  some  regard  for 
Wren. 

The  true  'Completion  of  St.  Paid's'  would  be  attained  by 
the  employment  of  the  most  varied  and  the  best  artistic  power 
in  furnishing  the  church  with  useful  or  entirely  ornamental 
works  of  art  and  handicraft  in  boundless  and  t^nsystematio 
fancy,  but  of  true  imaginative  excellence.  The  present  failure 
of  the  church  is  its  great  want  of  what  the  Italians  feelingly 
call '  simpatico.'  There  is  no  human  sympathy  about  the  place. 
The  choir  and  nave  are  stately,  after  the  manner  of  the  modem 
world,  and  the  main  dome  is  grandiose  and  impressive.  But 
mankind  want  more  than  this ;  and  in  our  '  gothic '  buildings 
they  obtain,  and  cordially  feel,  a  sense  of  joyous  human  effort 
and  success.  But,  though  the  thought  and  observation  of  the 
public  are  untrained,  their  sensibilities  become  awakened  by 
artistic  sympathy  with  the  old  workmen ;  and  so  a  medieval 
church,  affording  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  social  and  imagina- 
tive instincts  of  the  world,  is  said  not  to  require  completion, 
but  mere  'restoration,'  and  is  not  denounced  as  'cold  and 
unadorned/ 

The  want  is  palpable  enough ;  but  the  supply  fails.  The  modem 
world  has,  in  its  heedless,  headlong  race  for  wealth,  quite 
stamped  out  art ;  and  in  the  '  Academy,'  or  out  of  it,  we  have 
no  artists  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Cathedral.    The  Executive 
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Committee,  in  a  letter  sliortly  to  be  noticed,  speak  of  employing 
artists  of  *  high  recognized  distinction.'  If  the  mosaic  decora- 
tions, and  the  monumental  sculpture  in  St.  Paul's,  up  to  the 
very  latest,  have  been  thus  '  recognized,'  then  the  Wellington 
absurdity,  the  Salviati  patchwork,  and  the  two  illustrations 
of  senility  that  grace  the  dome  arcade,  are  sorry  specimens  of 
'  high  distinguished '  art. 

This  high-flown  nonsense  about  'recognized  distinction'  must 
not  be  suffered  to  mislead  the  unsuspecting  public  mind.  No 
one,  with  faith  in  God  and  human  nature,  would  deny,  but  on 
the  contrary,  all  men  of  sense  would  steadily  maintain,  that 
latent  art  capacity  and  capability  exist,  as  a  '  prevenient  grace,' 
among  us,  and  require  but  general  sympathetic  sound  discern- 
ment to  educe  them.  But  our  ' cultivated'  public  has,  by 
strenuous  neglect,  entirely  lost  this  natural  power  of  art  appre- 
ciation ;  and  it  thus  happens  that  the  Executive  Committee 
finds  itself  so  wanting  in  perception,  and  in  the  merest  elements 
of  artistic  knowledge,  that  it  mistakes  pure  white  for  black, 
and  seeks  to  make  the  church  look  '  bright '  by  added  darkness. 

What  is  really  wanted  is  not  '  height '  but  breadth  of  recog- 
nition, and  a  common  public  capable  of  marking  the  distinction 
between  good  art  and  bad.  Executive  Committees  are  of  little 
use  if  their  constituents  are  but  half  interested,  and  nine-tenths 
uninformed.  High  art,  like  any  other  practical  enduring 
excellence,  is  the  result  of  educated  multitude,  and  not  of  some 
small  '  recognized,'  or  even  '  high  distinction/  among  unprac- 
tized  connoisseurs  and  fashionable  coteries. 

The  Executive  Committee  represent  the  public  and  the 
church ;  and  as  the  clerical  and  public  taste  is  false  and  sen- 
sual, and  entirely  undignified,  the  scheme  for  forcing  upon 
Wren  the  character  of  merryaudrew  in  solemnis,  with  artistic 
semi-savages  to  please,  is  probably  consistent.  But  we  respect- 
fully appeal  from  the  Committee  to  its  several  members,  and 
request  them  to  continually  bear  in  mind  this  thoroughly 
depraved  condition  of  the  public  taste,  and  also,  mentally,  to 
admit,  and  practically  to  follow  the  admission,  that  as  a  body 
the  Committee  can  do  only  harm ;  accepting  at  its  worth  the 
solace  that  no  architectural  committee  ever  has  done  otherwise. 
These  things  are  certainly  deplorable,  and  even  hope  seems 
hopeless.  But  if  each  member  joined  himself  to  a  true 
working  artist,  and,  after  a  complete  and  necessary  separation 
from  our  vulgar-minded  world,  endeavoured  to  produce,  for  the 
adornment  of  the  Cathedral,  some  appropriate  work  of  art,  hope 
would  revive,  and  we  might  soon  expect  to  see  the  modest  but 
assured  commencement  of  an  artistic,  architectural  millennium. 
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'  The  nine  panels  under  the  apse  windows  are  to  be  of 
^  bronze  *  (darkness  again),  '  and  represent  severally  our  Lord 
'  as  King,  and  the  Acts  of  Mercy/  Why  the  acts  and  mercy 
have  capital  letters  is  not  clear,  but  the  whole  thing  degrades 
our  Lord  to  the  professional  exigencies  of  a  foolish  scheme. 

*  Following  the  English  custom  the  choir  is  made  very  rich  ;' 
which  means  either  that  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  church 
should  have  supreme  decoration,  or  that  the  ministers  of  reli- 

S*on,  the  '  servants  of  all,'  should  be  exalted  as  the  lords  of 
od's  inheritance.  In  the  former  case  the  dome  should  be 
predominant  above  the  choir,  as  Wren  himself  proposed;  in 
the  latter  case  there  must  be  sufficient  '  sumptuousness '  and 
show,  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  sensual  and  the  worldly 
minded. 

'  Where  gilt  ornaments  occur  on  a  gold  ground,  the  latter  is 

*  glazed  with  a  reddish  colour,  and  would  then  look  like  red 

*  gold.'  *  False  heraldry,  metal  upon  metal,'  said  Master  Mum- 
blazen.  Gilt  ornaments  ought  never  to  occur  on  a  gold 
ground. 

The  attic,  the  plain  space  of  wall  above  the  choir,  is  a  mere 
stilt,  which  Wren  adopted  to  obtain  sufficient  height,  without  a 
huge  and  overpowering  '  order.'  Wren  gave  no  importance  to 
this  attic,  but  made  it  plain  and  simple,  as  a  mere  expedient,  to 
be  kept  from  observation.  He  even,  with  great  judgment  and 
good  taste,  refrained  from  carving  certain  portions,  as  he  had 
originally  designed  to  do.  Wren's  was  no  pigmy  mind,  subject 
to  sumptuousness,  but  it  was  free  to  act  with  sound  intelligence ; 
and  when  he  saw  that  what  he  had  proposed  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  attic,  he  left  the  panels  'unadorned.'  But  the 
description  tells  us  that  the  attic,  which  Wren  thus  so  care- 
fully Kept  plain,  is  actually  'a  very  striking  and  important 
feature  of  the  building,'  and  that  it  is  to  be  treated  like 
'  a  frieze  composed  of  human  figures ;  the  panels  are  to  be  filled 
'  with  subjects ;'  and  there  are  also  to  be  '  holy  personages,' 
which  reminds  us  sadly  of  Isaiah  and  his  nurses  in  the  spandrel 
of  the  dome.  '  The  material  to  be  used  is  majolica,'  which,  as 
a  continuous  architectural  decoration,  is  incongruous  with 
marble.  The  general  efEect  of  these  porcelain  objects,  placed 
upon  the  shelf  of  the  main  cornice,  will  at  once  suggest  their 
similarity  in  material  and  position,  and  in  decorative  charm,  to 
a  row  of  China  plates,  '  white,  lightly  shaded  with  green,  on 
*a  blue  back  ground,'  artistically  arranged  above  a  kitchen 
dresser. 

The  enrichment  for  the  smaller  domes  is  a  ^  very  favourite 
'  mode  of  treatment '  in  the  worst  period  of  art.    '  The  filling 
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'  of  the  panels  with  the  heads  of  cherubs/  which  in  the  under- 
taking trade  are  known  as  '  glory  boys/  is  certainly  an  odd 
way  to  obtain  the  *  desired  brightness/ 

in  the  apse  there  are  to  be  some  '  shields  bearing  the  instru- 
'  ments  of  our  Lord's  Passion  on  a  black  ground/  We  are  now 
passing,  not  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  but  from  the 
ridiculous  to  the  revolting,  from  the  false  to  the  impious.  This 
vulgar  use  of  the  instruments  of  our  Lord's  Passion  is  an  evi- 
dence of  that  too  common  quality  of  mind  which  is  entirely 
destitute  of  elevated  thought.  It  thus  habitually  seeks  to 
degrade  all  sacred  things  to  its  own  level ;  and  employs  them, 
quite  professionally,  as  expletives,  which  of  course  disgust  and 
pain  the  wisely  reverential,  but  may  gratify,  and  possibly 
^  impress,'  the  silly  and  the  sanctimonious. 

The  accepted  scheme  for  finishing  St.  Paul's  is  a  compound 
of  base  art,  with  notions  scraped  up  from  the  dregs  of  medieval 
ignorance  and  superstition.  Thus  the  gigantic  '  figure  of  our 
*  Lord  in  the  apse  dome,'  is  doubtless  '  in  accordance  with  the 
'  tradition  of  early  Christian  art  /  that  is  to  say,  with  feeble 
efforts  to  describe  the  human  form  which  scarcely  reach  the 
level  of  imaginative  art.  This  '  majesty,'  as  it  is  technically 
called,  is  a  profane  anachronism,  utterly  incongruous  in  style 
and  in  effect,  with  the  whole  architectural  scene,  and  even  with 
the  sumptuous  decorations  that  are  projected  to  surround  it; 
and  it  is  almost  incredible  that  intelligent  and  educated  full- 
grown  men  can  seriously  propose  or  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  such  monstrous  inconsistency  and  big-babyism.  It  seems 
that  the  educated  world  are  so  completely  ignorant  respecting 
art,  that  they  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  pedantio 
sciolists,  who  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  wonder  at, 
and  even  to  admire,  a  barbarous  and  impious  outrage. 

The  coarse  monstrosities,  which  the  description  says  are 
seraphim,  are  equally  abominable.  They  are  a  slavish  copy  of 
the  grotesque  attempts  of  a  dark  age  to  realize  the  invisible. 
The  medieval  originals  may  pass  as  curiosities,  but  these 
imitations  are  an  insult  to  religion,  and  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
the  consenting  clergy  of  St.  Paul's.  The  huge  senseless  figure, 
with  its  attendant  savage  archaisms,  is  but  a  travesty  of  sacred 
things ;  and  the  presumption  of  this  vain  pretence  to  give  a 
counterfeit  presenhnent  of  the  *  Man  that  ^ake  as  never  man 
spake,'  and  whose  looks  must  equally  have  been  above  the 
imagination  of  humanity,  is  as  disgustinff  as  the  irreverence  is 
hideous.  Our  Saviour  is  thus  to  be  degraded  by  His  own 
ministers;  and,  for  'artistic'  purposes,  is  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  Gog  and  Magog,  and  with  the  black  portentou 
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image  on  the  arch  at  Oonstitution-hill.  This,  then,  is  to  be 
our  experience  of  the  '  revival '  of  what  the  connoisseurs  call 

*  ecclesiastical,'  and  some  call '  sacred '  art. 

In  the  pavement  we  again  have  *  c^tis  sectile  in  large  pieces. 

*  There  is  a  white  path  on  either  side  of  the  nave,  the  centre 

*  consisting  of  a  coloured  pattern,  and  the  whole  suggesting  the 
'  idea,'  not  of  a  pavement,  as  one  would  naturally  suppose,  but 
'  of  a  broad  carpet,  running  the  entire  length  of  the  Cfathedral, 
'  and  leading  up  to  the  altar.'  There  is  no  '  altar '  at  St. 
Paul's,  nor  any  sacrifice.  The  Cathedral  is  for  the  service  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  not  of  the  Lutheran,  nor  of  the  Papal 
Church.  Wren  provided  no  '  altar '  but  a  '  communion-table.' 
He  did  not  even  know  the  ecclesiastical  meaning  of  the  word, 
but  called  his   *four  pillars   supporting  a  canopy  over  the 

*  communion-table  a  magnificent  design  of  an  altar.'  The 
proposal  that  should  ^suggest  the  idea  of  running'  for  the 
floor  of  a  church  is  strange  art ;  and  that  what  should  seem  the 
solid,  permanent,  and  firm  foundation  for  the  surrounding 
architectural  display  should  be  made  to  imitate  a  mobile 
textile  covering  for  a  floor,  is  worthy  of  the  genius  of  an 
upholsterer.  The  use  of  white  as  the  main  tone  of  the  pave- 
ments is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  opposite  of  their  proper 
treatment.  A  floor  should  be  comparatively  dark,  to  throw  up 
the  light  walls  and  piers  by  contrast.  The  notion  of  echoing 
the  vault  above  by  panelling  the  pavement  is  ridiculous ;  the 
use  of '  heads  and  arabesques '  as  ornaments  in  pavements  is,  in 

Site  of  all  *  authorities '  and  precedents,  a  barbarism ;  and  all 
e  nonsense  about '  four  streams  flowing  from  the  altar,'  with 
harts  drinking,  flowers,  and  so  forth,  the  whole  being 
'emblematic    of   Paradise,  as  so   frequently    seen    in    early 

*  Christian  art  at  Ravenna,  Rome,  and  elsewhere,'  is  but  an 
evidence  of  that  contracted  scope  of  mind  which  can  efTectually 
pfrasp  but  one  idea;  and  having,  therefore,  no  capacity  for 
jud^ent  of  the  due  relationship  and  proper  use  of  thin^, 
makes  its  own  study  paramount  m  all  a&irs,  and  counts  its 
geese  as  swans.  If  we  imagine  an  Executive  Committee  under- 
taking to  '  complete '  Titian's  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  by  the 
insertion  of  the  quaint  effigies  of  Mary  that  were  frequently 
exhibited  in  old  Byzantine  art,  the  folly  of  this  earlv  Christian 
climax  of  the  decorators'  scheme  becomes  absurdly  evident. 
The  thing  is  foolish,  but  a  folly  when  it  gets  inside  a  church  is 
called  a  solemnity,  and  ^cultivated'  people  then  accept  the 
nonsense  seriously,  and  show  it  reverence. 

The  entire  scheme  is  foreign  to,  and  totally  incon^pruous  with, 
Wren's  work.    St.  Paul's  is  in  a  category  quite  distinct  from, 
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and    of  a    style  and   character    entirely  above,    the  ^  Italian 
Benaissance  churches,  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  but  a 
mongrel  copy.     It  has  at  present  an  impressive  simple  dignity, 
which  is  the  first  artistic  requisite  for  any  churchy     Even  in  his 
failings  Wren   was    dignified.      There    is    a   constant  frank 
acknowledgment  of  imperfection  in  his  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  genuine  politeness  in  the   endeavour  that  he  always 
makes  to  screen  his  numerous  shortcomings  without  resorting 
to  the  mean  expedients  of  tawdry  ornament  or  costly  display. 
This  dignity  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  Genoese  and  Roman 
ecclesiastical  show-places.    Englishmen,  who  go  wandering  in 
listless  ignorance  about  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  are 
taken  by  the  cicerone  to  admire  the  splendour  of  the  public 
buildings ;  and  from  St.  Isaac's  at  St.  Petersburg  to  St.  Martino 
at  Naples  they  have  the  constant  ring  upon  their  ears  of  ^  tout 
en  marbre.*     Few  of  these  pilgrims  ever  form  the  vaguest 
estimate  of  the  intrinsic  value  or  the  worthlessness  of  what  they 
see.    They  gaze  on  all  with  undiscriminating  eyes;   and  so 
come  back  to  England  with  their  brains  '  marmoreated,'  and 
with  gold  and  polish,  cost  and  splendour,  sumptuousness  and  all 
associated  vileness,  as  their  elements  of  art.    This  is  pure 
flunkeyism;    and  with    it    art,   which    is    a    queen,   has  no 
association.    Art  is  majestic,  simple,  mentally  intelligent,  and 
morally  above  the  world,  not  of  it.     Its  true  element  and  means 
of  demonstration  is  the  boundless  and  divine  creative  power  in 
the  mind  of  man,  and  not  the  cost  and  polish  of  a  mineral 
that  should  humbly  serve  as  a  mere  useful  vehicle  of  thought. 

At  St.  Peter's,  the  vast  scale  of  the  building,  the  general 
absence  of  high  polish,  and  the  great  average  distance  of  the 
piers  and  walling  from  the  observer's  eye,  prevent  the  glare  and 
prominence  and  glittering  brightness  that  at  St.  Pam's  are  so 
excessively  '  desired ; '  and  wnich  would  make  the  moderate 
dimensions  of  the  church  appear  almost  minute.  The  piers  and 
arches  and  the  aisle  walls  would  come  home  to  the  eye ;  and 
the  church,  excepting  always  the  great  central  dome,  would  lose 
all  majesty  and  space,  and  be  accounted  but  a  vulgar,  sho^nr 
little  buildine.  The  cross  dimensions  of  the  church  are  small 
compared  with  those  of  many  churches  on  the  Continent,  and 
appear  less  wide  than  those  of  some  at  home.  The  addition, 
therefore,  of  this  heavy  tone  of  dark  mosaic,  bronze,  and  parti- 
coloured marble,  in  the  choir,  would  be  an  architectural  injury 
expensively  obtained.  As  to  the  argument  about  cleanliness, 
that  is  absurd.  The  alteration  now  proposed  would  evidently 
tend  to  increased  dirtiness.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  could  not 
be  expected  to  keep  '  bright '  and  polished  all  the  costly  and 
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elaborate  decoration  schemed  by  Mr.  Burgee,  when  they  fail  to 
clean  the  homely  work  designed  by  Wren. 

The  entire '  adornment '  is  without  the  feeblest  scintillation 
of  the  light  of  art.  The  coloured  marble  is  but  a  thing  of  com- 
merce, representing  so  much  money,  and  the  meanest  effort  of 
the^  workman's  skill.  *  I  have  often  seen  from  my  chamber- 
'  window  two  noble  creatures,  both  of  them  of  an  erect 
'countenance,  and  endowed   with  reason.      These  two  intel- 

*  lectual  beings  are  employed  from  morning  to  night  in  rubbing 
'  two  smooth  stones  one  upon  another ;  that  is,  as  the  vulgar 
'  phrase  it,  in  polishing  marble.*  This  was  a  century  and  a  half 
ago ;  now  the  greater  part  of  all  the  polish  we  produce  is  pure 
machine  work,  representing  nothing  but  the  cost  of  coal,  and 
oil,  and  engineers'  attendance.  The  Executive  Committee  fail 
to  see  that  the  chief  decoration  they  propose  is  but  a  coarse  dis- 
play of  money,  and  of  the  civilized  vulgarity  that  has  become 
the  characteristic  and  concomitant  of  modem  Christendom; 
and,  consequently,  they  intend  to  give  us,  in  the  choir,  a 
specimen  or  clerical  vulgarity  full  blown.  This  style  of  costly 
decoration  has  been  used  to  grace  impiety  and  immorality,  both 
clerical  and  lay,  of  every  form,  for  near  four  hundred  years. 
Caserta  and  Versailles  were  triumphs  of  the  art.  The  tawdry 
chapels  that  encumber  and  degrade  the  churches  and  basilicas 
of  Rome  show  that '  the  sanction  of  religion '  has  been  given  to 
a  style  of  which  the  Kursaal  at  Homburg,  and  the  Conversa- 
tions Haus  at  Baden,  are  both  '  bright  and  finished '  specimens ; 
and  so  the  citizens  of  London  may  expect  that  their  Cathedral 
will  in  time  become  a  costly  imitation  of '  a  den  of  thieves.' 

In  front  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  range  of  granite  posts,  moulded 
and  highly  polished,  to  the  fashion  of  the  day.  These  posts  are 
typical.  The  costliness  of  their  material,  their  dullness  of  idea, 
the  unsympathetic  quality  of  the  stone,  the  brilliancy  of  their 
mechanical  get  up,  and  the  sharp  sunshine  on  their  polished 
sides,  combine  to  make  them  perfect  specimens  of  modern  art. 
There  has  been  here  no  artist  workman's  eye  to  carefully  con- 
trive that  all  surrounding  objects  shall  enhance,  and  not  detract 
from,  the  acknowledged  beauty  of  the  building ;  but,  in  the  work- 
man's stead,  the  draughtsman  and  the  manufacturer  have  ranged 
these  smooth  and  polished  surfaces  along  the  front,  so  that  their 
brilliancy  distracts  the  eye  from  the  fafode,  and,  with  their 
smooth,  mechanically-moulded  forms,  causes  the  building  to 
appear  imcouth,   and  very  much  in  need  of  what   is  called 

*  completion.'  A  row  of  ancient  cannon- posts  would  be  a  fitter 
and  far  cheaper  fencing  for  this  homely  building  of  unpolished 
stone. 
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Our  brilliant  Bcheme  need  not,  however,  be  confined  to  tlio 
Cathedral ;  for  at  Westminster,  the  Abbey,  gradually  shuttingf 
out  the  light  in  solemn  mourning  for  distinguished  engineers, 
will  shortly  be  in  need  of  the  'desired  brightness/  And 
a  committee  will  be  formed  of  Dean  and  connoisseurs,  to 
patronize[somc^eminent ' Rachel'  who  will,  professionally,  under- 
take to  substitute  for  perishine  and  coarse-grained  stone  a 
smooth  complexion,  soft  and  delicate,  that  wiU  rejuyenate  the 
ohiurch  and  make  it '  beautiftd  for  ever.'  But  the  distinguished 
Bond-street  artist  only  fleeced  her  customers,  she  did  not  flay 
them.  Her  art  was  lavished  on  the  actual  skin ;  she  did  not 
substitute  a  new  integument,  by  way  of  *  finishing '  the  patient. 

So  much  for  the  description ;  but  there  is  another  utterance 
that  requires  some  notice.  The  majority  of  the  Committee  have 
informed  the  public  of  their  reasons  for  adopting  Mr.  Burges's 
design.  They  have  not  waited  for  that  public  judgment  which 
the  JDean  last  year  so  earnestly  desired  and  promised  to  consult. 
They  have  decided  ;  and  tney  now  are  '  gratefiil  for  fidr 
'  criticism.'  We  shall  continue  our  endeavour  to  obtain  a  share 
of  this  reward  of  gratitude. 

'  After  a  fuller  investigation,  we  have  discovered  that,  with 
'  the  important  exceptions  about  to  be  mentioned.  Sir  Christo- 
*  pher  Wren  left;  no  suggestions  and  designs  to  be  carried  out.' 
Tnese  exceptions  are  two :  the  '  four  pillars  and  a  canopy,'  and 
the  dome  mosaic.  These  two  things  were  actually  all  that 
Wren  required  to  *  complete  *  his  work. 

A  considerable  sum  of  money  has  been  given  by  the  public 
for  a  special  purpose,  and  to  use  it  otherwise  woiud  be  sheer 
malversation.  This  money  has  been  got  under  the  promise  that 
it  shall  be  used  to  finish  Wren's,  not  Mr.  Burges's,  designs. 
These  are  our  premises.  We  leave  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to 
complete  the  syllogism ;  and  the  Executive  Committee  will 
assist  them ;  for  they  say — '  We  have  not  the  slightest  due 
'  whatever  as  to  the  way  in  which  Wren  would  have  treated 
'  the  nave  and  choir ;  but  it  is  not  conceivable  that  he  would 
'  have  decorated  the  dome  and  the  east  end  of  the  church 
'  magnificently,  and  have  left  the  rest  of  the  building  cold  and 
'  unadorned.'  This  thing,  so  *  inconceivable,'  is  exactly  what 
Wren  actually  did,  with  care  and  judgment ;  and  the  egregious 
folly  and  impiety  that  have  filled  the  public  mind  with  reason- 
able fear  and  natural  disgust,  are  to  be  perpetrated  because  ten 
gentlemen,  of  various  degrees  of  insight  and  ability,  and  of  no 
artistic  practical  experience  at  all,  cannot  conceive  that  Wren 
knew  when  to  stop,  and  when  his  work  was  finished ;  or,  that 
he  had  the  merest  elementary  artistic  knowledge.    Wren  knew 
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well,  as  the  '  complete '  exterior  of  the  Cathedral  shows,  that 
ornament  and  erace  require  emphasis  and  contrast,  and  that 
decoration,  to  be  properly  effective,  must  be  localized  and 
limited.  For  instance,  in  the  interior,  he  did  not  paint  and 
gQd  '  as  for  a  decoration  *  the  entire  church,  but  merely  '  the 
*  east  end  ; '  and  this  only  until  he  could  get  the  materials,  not 
to  turn  tbis  paint  into  marble  by  scarifying  the  building,  but 
'  for  a  magnificent  design  of  an  altar,  consisting  of  four  pillars 
'  wreathed  {i.e.,  twisted  or  carved)  of  the  richest  (costliest) 
'  Ghreek  marbles,  supporting  a  hemispherical  canopy,  with 
'  proper  decorations  of  architecture  and  sculpture/  Not  a 
word  about  colour  on  the  building,  except,  by  way  of  apology, 
for  its  temporary  use.  This  *  canopy '  was,  in  fact,  to  be  a  sym- 
pathetic piece  of  furniture,  a  real  work  of  architectural  and 
sculptured  art^  akin  in  some  sort  to  the  Belgian  pulpits,  or  the 
monument  of  Maximilian,  or  the  genuine  Italian  tombs;  an 
opportunity  for  Qrinling  Gibbons,  the  art- workman,  and  in 
style  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  feeble-minded  box  of  polished 
marbles^  set  on  stilts,  that  looks  so  pitiful  and  shamefaced  at  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  dome. 

The  dome,  again,  he  would  have  treated  as  a  glorious  climax 
to  the  church.  The  architecture  generally  he  kept  cool  and 
distant^  to  retain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  effect  of  airiness  and 

gtace,  together  with  the  monumental  power  of  solid  masonry, 
ut  the  interior  dome  is  raised,  apparently,  above  the  building, 
like  a  firmament;  and  without  coloured  decoration  it  looks 
dull  and  cavernous  and  misty,  and  it  seems,  and  is,  too  high. 
It  wants  the  strong  effects  of  colour  and  of  gold  to  bring  it 
down,  and  nearer  to  the  eye.  Thus,  also,  by  its  tone  and  power 
of  coloured  decoration,  it  would  supply  at  once  effective  contrast 
and  harmonious  sympathy  with  the  more  simple  architectural 
display.  Wren's  use  of  contrast  was  magnificent.  He  was  not 
great  in  *  opus  sectile '  and  '  tarsia  work ; '  the  entire  Cathedral 
Tvas  the  subject  of  his  grand  artistic  strategy.  He  would  have 
crowned  his  solid  masses  of  supporting  stone  with  a  huge 
hemisphere  of  overhanging  splenaour,  and  would  have  smiled 
with  negligent  contempt  at  this  laborious  scheme  of  little 
patches  of  black  marble  and  majolica  and  bronze. 

But  though  Wren  wished  to  give  full  glory  to  the  dome,  he 
never  hints  at  polish ;  and  of  mosaic  work  he  only  says  that  it 
is  'more  durable'  than  painting,  and  'at  St.  jreter's  has  a 
'splendid  and  magnificent  appearance.'  If,  as  the  Executive 
Committee  'conceive,'  Wren  had  wanted  the  richest  Greek 
marbles  and  mosaic  work  and  gilding  for  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing, he  would  not  have  been  silent  about  it.     He  was  as  free  to 
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tell  if  anything  was  wanted  to  complete  the  choir  and  naye,  as 
to  suggest  mosaics  to  adorn  the  dome.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as 
easy  and  as  charitable  for  the  Committee  to  conceive  that  Wren 
really  did  not  mean  to  say  what  he  has  actually  said,  as  to 
believe  that  he  would  have  said  some  wondrous  nonsense  when 
he  had  completely  finished,  and  so  held  his  tongue. 

These  gentlemen  appear  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  use  and 
power  of  contrast  in  the  arts.  With  them,  too  much  of  ^  a 
superior  thing  is  *  inconceivable.'  The  cheek  of  beauty  has  its 
well-contrasted  pink  and  white,  but  our  'Executive'  would 
never  be  content  with  such  a  loss  of  opportunity.  By  them  it 
would  be  '  iDconceivablo '  that  nature,  having  tipped  the  cheeks 
with  soft  and  delicate  carmine,  has,  without  oversight  or  error, 
left  the  rest  of  the  complexion  '  cold  and  unadorned.'  The 
skin  of  the  Red  Indian  would  be  their  true  sample  of  high  art; 
and  ladies  might  beware  of  some  attempt  to  make  their  charms 

*  complete '  and  so  to  carry  out  Dame  Nature's  '  evident  inten- 
tions.' Dark  eyes,  again,  would  be  a  source  of  trouble  '  incon- 
ceivable ; '  and  for  '  complete  adornment,'  the  brigade  of  shoe- 
blacks would  be  needed  to  illuminate  the  fair,  but  *  very 
sombre,'  skin,  and  thus  to  give  the  '  much-desired  brightness.' 

The  persistent  assumption  that  Wren  had  not  completed  his 
work,  reads  like  a  case  of  mental  aberration.     '  If  further  proof 

*  were  needed,  that  the  systematic  decoration  of  St.  Paul's  was 
'  contemplated  by  its  architect,  it  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that 

*  eveiy  Act  of  rarliament  relative  thereto,  passed  m  Wren's 
'  lifetime,  is  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  completing  the  building 
'  and  adorning  of  the  Cathedral." '  If  this  quotation  supplies 
evidence  that  the  intended  adornment  was  not  carried  out,  it 
equally  proves  that  the  cathedral  was  not  built.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, it  effectually  proves  that  Wren's  whole  church  was  builij 
completed,  and  adorned  at  the  same  time,  and  as  the  work  went 
on.  Every  moulding  and  column  and  carving  was  an  adorn- 
ment ;  and  the  very  omission  of  some  carving,  here  and  there, 
with  evident  intention  and  excellent  result,  proves  that  the 
'  adornment '  of  the  walling  was  complete. 

This  project  for  the  completion  of  Sir  Christopher's  design 
\a  a  delusion.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  it,  except  it 
may  be  in  the  possible  mosaics  in  the  dome.  And  to  desecrate 
the  church  with  a  hideous  caricature  of  Christ  and  seraphim, 
and  call  that  a  completion  of  Sir  Christopher's  design,  with  an 
aside  that  Wren  had  no  design  at  all  for  such  completion,  is  an 
outrage  both  on  the  religious  instincts  of  the  living  and  on  the 
sacred  memory  of  the  dead ;  an  insult  to  the  man  whose  name 
is  constantly  invoked  as  the  great  motive  for  a  scheme  which. 
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were  he  living,  he  would  most  eagerly  denounce.  As  to  the 
dome  mosaic,  we  may  wait  with  patience  for  its  execution.  "No 
one  in  Europe  has  been  yet  discovered  fit  to  undertake  it,  and 
the  European  public  is  entirely  incapable  of  making  the  dis- 
covery. To  touch  the  dome  at  such  a  period  of  imiversal 
ignorance  and  incapacity  would  be  to  play  the  fool  with  Wren. 

A  word  in  season  may  be  offered  with  becoming  deference  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter.  If  we  have  used  a  phrase  or  two  not 
full  of  approbation  of  Church  influence  in  arcnitectural  affairs, 
it  shows  no  want  of  personal  respect  for  the  Cathedral  digni- 
taries, or  of  esteem  for  their  profession.  A  marked  distinction 
of  the  early  Christian  character  and  life  was  that  the  brethren 
were  '  full  of  goodness,  filled  with  knowledge,  and  able  also  to 
admonish  one  another.'  The  memory  of  many  a  sermon  makes 
US  feel  that  this  great  Christian  grace  has  not  been  made 
reciprocal,  and  so  complete.  On  this  account  it  is  that  we 
'have  written  the  more  ooldly  in  some  sort,'  with  reference  to 
the  clergy,  *  as  putting  them  in  mind '  that  when  they  deviate 
from  clerical  affairs  into  the  world  of  art,  some  preparation,  not 
entirely  pedantic,  or  at  second  hand,  is  needed^  Where  this  is 
wanting  there  will  ultimately  be  no  satisfaction,  even  in 
achieved  suocess,  but  only  sorrowed  amazement,  and  a  sense 
of  sharp  responsibility.  We  therefore  venture,  with  much 
deference^  to  submit  an  early  illustration  of  this  common 
way  in  which  the  priesthood  err.  Moses,  the  lawgiver — 
those  who  read  their  Bible  may  remember — went  as  a  pious 
layman  up  into  the  holy  mount;  and  Aaron  stayed  below. 
Being  thus  left  without  judicious  guidance  all  the  multi- 
tude became  impatient,  and  were  'set  on  mischief;'  stupid, 
in  fact,  as  in  their  ignorance  most  people  are.  Aaron  then  did 
not  turn  as  Moses  used  to  the  '  wisehearted '  workmen.  His 
quick  appeal  was  to  the  sumptuously  endowed,  to  *  whomsoever 
had  any  gold.'  These  then  contributed  their  golden  earrings, 
not  their  brains ;  and  Aaron,  probably^  like  others  nearer  home^ 
not  seeine  clearly  what  he  was  about,  prepared  an  impious,  and 
doubtless  hideous  form ;  and,  just  as  at  St.  Paul's,  '  there  came 
oat  this  calf.'  *  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  what  did  this 
'  people  unto  thee  that  thou  hast  brought  so  great  a  sin  upon 
'them?' 

The  Executive  Committee  at  St.  Paul's  are,  like  most  public 
bodies,  open  to  rebuke  on  every  side.  Their  state  of  diJQScult 
and  anxi6us  search  is  not,  however,  new  in  history.  A  young 
man,  we  read,  once  asked  a  Greek  philosopher  to  advise  him 
whether  he  should  marry  or  remain  in  statu  quo;*  and  for 
reply  was  told  it  mattered  little;  for  in  either  case  he  would 
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repent  it ;  so,  likewise,  whether  the  Oommittee  do  little,  or  do 
much,  or  even  cease  to  do,  their  '  trial '  will  proceed.  But, 
taking  matrimony  as  a  figure,  let  us  advise  them  to  postpone 
their  decoration  of  St.  Pam's  until  they  have  arrived  at  archi- 
tectural maturity.  At  present  they  are  babes  in  art,  subject  to 
imtaught  tutors  and  to  infantile  delusions ;  and  they  are  also 
apt,  like  youth,  to  go  astray.  But  here  we  drop  the  mentor ; 
and,  referring  to  the  ten  signatures  of  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  their  published  letter,  we  can  testify  our  unreserved 
respect  for  every  individual  name.  These  gentlemen  are  all 
distinguished,  either  by  their  aptitude  for  business,  or  for  their 
mental  culture,  or,  by  a  favouring  Providence,  they  are  other- 
wise endowed.  But  in  the  world  of  art  they  range  themselves 
in  other  categories.  There  are  the  clergy  who  pretend  to  have 
a  little  architectural  knowledge,  and  are  dangerous ;  then  come 
the  connoisseurs  in  church  design,  more  knowing  and  decidedly 
maleficent;  and  the  remainder  are  those  gentlemen  of  excellent 
intentions  and  absorbing  zeal,  who  '  have  gone  into  captivity 
because  they  have  no  biowledge.'  These  shortcomings  it  is 
exceedingly  painful  to  proclaim ;  but  it  is,  still  more,  needful. 
We  would  of  course  be  silent  were  it  in  our  power ;  but  danger 
presses,  and  we  thus  remonstrate,  not  that  we  respect  these  gen- 
tlemen the  less,  but  that  we  reverence  Wren  more. 

What  should  be  done  about  the  decorations  of  St.  Paul's  it 
is  not  necessary  now  to  state;  but  what  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  subscribers,  and  the  public  should  endeavour  to  attain  is 
obvious.  They  should  seek  to  learn  what  art  reaUy  is,  and  then 
they  should  so  cultivate  that  knowledge  that  they  may  entirely 
free  themselves  from  the  misleading  guidance  of  a  class  of  men 
who  pass  Among  the  clergy  and  the  architectural  trade  for 
connoisseurs.  Taese  people,  like  the  conies,  are  a  feeble  folk, 
remarkable  for  want  of  mental  scope,  and  grasp,  and  penetra- 
tion. They,  with  various  diligence,  have  climbed  some  barren 
heights  of  worthless  knowledge,  where  few  care  to  follow  them^ 
and  being  thus  relieved  from  the  correcting  pressure  of  opinion, 
they  become  inflated  and  are  like  windbags,  destitute  of  solid 
weight  but  occupying  an  absurd  offensive  prominence  and 
space  in  pubUc  observation.  These  ridiculous  distentions  must 
be  softly  punctured,  and  allowed  to  Quietl^r  collapse ;  and  then 
the  public  sight  will  be  relieved  and,  by  judicious  use,  it  will 
become  both  powerful  and  clear. 

Two  courses,  in  the  meantime,  may  be  offered  for  considera- 
tion. The  Executive  Committee^  by  their  prompt  heroic  action 
with  the  small '  Fine  Arts  Committee,'  have  proved  themselves 
quite  capable  of  dissolution.    Could  they  not  make  another 
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application  of  this  power,  and,  with  a  conscience  quite  assured  of 
popular  respect,  dissolve  themselves  P  Or,  if  the  natural  recoil 
from  such  a  sacrifice  should  prove  too  powerful,  let  them  at 
least  avoid*air  fiirther  demonstration  of  their,  very  pardonable, 
incapacity.  The  scheme  that  they  have  chosen  for  their  enter- 
tainment at  St.  Paul's  is  ignorant,  ridiculous,  presumptuous, 
and  bad  past  all  belief.  Wonders  repeat  themselves;  and 
that  an  ^architect'  should  have  been  enabled  to  design  so 
strange  a  thing  is  capped  by  the  amazing  sanction  of  the 

*  Executive  *  majority.  Not  many  months  will  pass  ere  the 
Committee  find  some  doubts  arising  in  their  minds,  and  these 
perhaps  will  grow  and  fructify,  with  multiplying  seeds  of 
knowledge  and  enlightenment. 

However,  the  Committee  are  entitled  to  the  public  sympathy 
and  thanks.  They  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  been 
honourably  zealous  from  an  inferior  motive  or  for  a  mistaken 
idea;  and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  multitude  who 
have  no  zeal  for  anything  at  all.  They  have  been  placed,  by 
those  incapable  of  judging  of  their  fitness,  in  a  situation  having 
duties  utterly  beyond  their  cumulative  power.  The  public 
were  annoyed  and  scandalized  at  the  condition  of  the  church. 
They  were  ^  not  satisfied  with  it,  though  they  could  not  tell 
why ; '  and  they  were  glad  that  any  gentlemen  should  under- 
take to  find  both  cause  and  remedy.  A  meeting  was  convened, 
and  the  chief  talk  was  of  the  undiscovered,  but  assumed, 
necessi^  for  *  finishing '  Sir  Christopher's  design.  This  was 
tiie  leading  subject  of  discourse,  but  there*were  various  motives 
influencing  various  minds ;  and,  as  at  a  meeting  held  with  refer- 
ence to  a  '  church,'  some  eighteen  centuries  before,  '  some 
'  desired  one  thin^,  and  some  another ;  for  the  assembly  was 
'  confused,  and  the  more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were 

*  come  together.' 

But  what  the  public  want  is  clear  enough.  Their  great  desire 
is  showiness,  and  that  coarse  sense  of  moral  influence  which  any 
demonstration  of  their  ruling  deity  is  sure  to  give.  Mammon 
must  always  be  exhibited  in  some  material  form.    This  is 

*  impressive.'  It  gives  *  dignity,'  and  it  evinces  *  culture ;' 
marks,  or  even  is,  civilization,  and  can  stir  the  gross  imagina- 
tion of  this  *  age  of  progress  and  enlightenment.'  The  public 
cry  for  art  is  a  false  crv.  They  have  its  name  upon  their  lips, 
but  their  heart  is  far  nrom  it.  Their  understanding  does  not 
reach,  nor  does  their  mind  accept  it.  That  which  the  public 
most  desire,  the  modem  '  architect,'  the  publican,  the  ritualist 
cleric,  and  the  manufacturer  of  fashions  can  most  most  properly 
snpply.    Each  has  his  special  meaas  to  gratify  and  lead  the 
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public  taste.  They  want,  as  we  have  lately  heard,  '  more 
ornament,  more  ritual,  more  stateliness/  With  them  the 
evidence  of  'art'  is  in  ^enrichment,'  and  its  calculable  or 
incalculable  cost.  Were  a  true  artist  to  arise,  even  a  Giotto 
or  Massacoio  would  be  repudiated  by  the  *  cultivated '  public, 
and,  therefore,  by  the  Executive  Gommittee ;  unless  indeed  he 
had,  by  some  good  fortune,  a  distinguished  reputation ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  power  that  fashion  gives  its  favourites  to  quote  their 
price  at  a  '  high '  figure  in  the  market.  It  is  this  public,  in 
respect  of  art,  the  most  degraded  and  elaborately  corrupt  in 
history,  that  now  pretend  to  '  finish '  Wren ;  and  that  *  resolve* 
to  mutilate  and  make  ridiculous  a  noble  monument,  admired  for 
two  centuries  past,  and  made  to  be  revered  and  carefully  pre- 
served as  a  delight,  for  centuries  to  come.  The  present  pubb'c  have 
unbounded  opportunity  to  show  their  taste  in  every  kind  of  build- 
ing, from  a  railway  tavern  to  a  ritualist  church,  from  a  west- 
end  club  or  hospital,  to  an  insurance  office  or  city  bank.  These 
might  be  thought  sufficient  to  assua^  the  absorbing  craze  for 
*  brightness,'  and  to  save  the  masterpiece  of  Wren  from  the  tor- 
mentors. The  scheme  proposed  is  not  alone  an  outrage  on  the 
present  and  the  past,  but  is  a  fraud  upon  the  unprotected  future, 
a  violation  of  a  sacred  trust,  which  an  efficient  court  of  equity 
would  punish  and  prevent. 

The  latest  news  of  Mr.  Burges's  designs  is,  that  the 
Chapter,  accepting  those  for  the  apse  alone,  have  requested 
the  Executive  Committee  to  delay  the  work  until  after  their 
next  meeting.  This  changes  nothing.  The  principle  of  the 
scheme,  as  we  have  been  carefully  instructed  is,  that  'the 
whole  of  the  interior  is  to  be  completed  on  one  system.' 
The  apse  will  be  the  initiative  work,  and,  as  with  Dante's 
portrait,  one  part  first  is  thus  to  be  'adorned'  and  then 
the  rest  will  follow.  Mr.  Burges  is  at  present  confined  to 
the  apse.  The  public,  therefore,  should  at  once  perform  an 
'  act  of  mercy,'  which  we  were  told  is  fitting  for  the  place, 
and  by  a  new  process  of  '  Orientation'  eject  the  '  decorator/ 
and  thus  save  Wren's  work  from  injury  and  insult,  and  the 
Cathedral  from  an  insidious  and  outrageous  venture  of  church- 
wardenism  in  excehis. 

In  the  meantime  a  great  amount  of  simple  household  work  is 
wanted  at  St.  Paul's;  much  energetic  'charing'  is  required. 
The  ordinary  staff  of  servants  there  is  clearly  insufficient ;  and 
the  Committee,  if  they  would  but  help,  might  really  earn  their 
title  of  '  Executive,'  bv  thorough  doing,  in  the  place  of  futile 
scheming.  Thev  might  entirely  clean  the  church,  outside  and 
in ;  and  while  this  work  is  gomg  on  they  will  have  time  to 
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think,  and  form  some  true  art  notions  of  their  own.  Then,  as 
their  minds  thus  healthily  expand,  their  views  will  moderate,  and 
thus,  perhaps,  will  not  be  found  so  utterly '  beyond  their  measure.' 
The  Executive  Committee,  learning  wisdom,  will  endeavour 
to  preserve  the  good  they  have  in  Wren's  ffreat  master- 
piece; and,  when  severely  tempted  to  'compete'  it,  call- 
ing to  mind  a  useful  proverb  about  letting  things  alone, 
they  will  remember  that  there  are  a  thousand  specimens  of 
decoration  quite  as  ^sumptuous'  and /bright'  as  those  that 
Mr.  Surges  so  admires  at  Genoa  and  Rome ;  but  that  for  the 
men  of  London  there  has  never  been  but  one  Sir  Christopher, 
and  that  in  all  the  world  there  is  but  one  St.  Paul's. 

And  now,  again  reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  writer  whom  we 
quoted  from  the  Ghiardian,  that  '  charitable '  correspondent,  at 
'  the  long  fexpected  hour  of  projection,'  received  a  letter  from 
his  '  operator,'  which  evinces  so  much  wisdom,  candour,  and 
refined  poUteness,  that  the  Executive  Committee  may  esteem  it 
worthy  of  approval,  and,  in  some  respects,  of  imitation.  Let  us 
suppose  the  recipient  of  the  note  to  be  the  body  of  subscribers  to 
the  '  Fund  for  the  Completion  of  St.  Paul's,'  and  it  would  run 
as  follows : — 

•  After  having  got  out  of  you  everything  you  can  conveniently 
sparer  I  scorn  to  trespass  upon  your  generous  nature,  and  therefore 
must  ingenuously  confess  to  you  that  I  know  no  more  of  the  philo- 
sopher's stone  (architectural '  completion ')  than  you  do.  I  shall 
only  teUyou,  for  your  comfort,  that  I  never  yet  could  bubble  block- 
heads out  of  their  money.  They  must  be  men  of  wit  and  parts  who 
are  for  my  purpose.  This  made  me  apply  myself  to  persons  of  your 
wealth  and  ingenuity.  How  I  have  succeeded  you  yourselves  can 
best  tell. 

*  I  have  locked  up  the  Laboratory,  and  laid  the  key  under  the 
door.*  

Note. — All  honour  to  the  Dean  and  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  St.  Paul's!  The  scheme  which  we  have  carefiilly 
described  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  Cathedral  is  for  the 
present  saved.  This  is  the  first  and  most  important  subject  for 
congratulation;  and  a  second  is  the  resolute  revolt  of  the 
Cathedral  clergy  and  the  Executive  Committee  from  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  ^  eminent '  professionals  and  ecclesiastical 
art  connoisseurs.  St.  Paul's,  instead  of  being  made  a  martyr  to 
fJEtnaticism  and  ridiculous  conceit,  will  be  a  monument  of  their 
discomfiture,  and  may  possibly  become  the  scene  and  subject  of  a 
'  new,'  beneficent  '  departure '  in  artistic  architectural  afiairs. 
We  cordially  congratulate  the  Dean  on  the  salvation  of  his 
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noble  ohurch ;  and,  with  great  respect,  would  compliment  bim 
on  the  frank,  unhesitating  way  in  which  he  recogniBed  the 
public  judgment,  and  then  made  this  judgment  the  instructor  of 
his  own. 

Our  criticism  of  the  scheme  for  *  the  adornment  of  St.  Paul's' 
was  written,  and  in  print,  before  this  ultimate  decision  of  the 
Ezecutiye  Oommittee  was  announced.  The  reason  given  for 
this  decision  is  indefinite — ^no  doubt  wisely  so ;  and  thus  our 
article  will  serve  to  supplement  the  published  statement.  The 
public  did  not  altogether  understand  the  evil  of  the  scheme. 
They  *  were  not  satisfied  with  it,  though  they  could  not  tell 
why.'  This  want  of  accurate  discernment  we  have  sought  to 
remedy.  Instincts  are  not  •  unerring,'  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  many  a  decision  of  the  public  will  is  seriously 
deficient  in  instructed  mind.  In  this  case  of  St.  Paul's  it  will 
not  do  to  snatch  a  verdict  from  a  half  intelligent  tribimal.  St. 
Paul's  must  not  escape  alone,  or  only  once.  Our  object  is  to 
make  the  public  understand  what  is  the  principle  and  root  of 
the  whole  question  ;  so  that  in  every  case  they  may  be  able  not 
merely  to  object  or  to  concur,  according  to  their  fancy,  but  may 
decide  with  conscious  aptitude  and  sound  discrimination ;  and 
then  for  ever,  and  entirely,  repudiate  the  class  of  notorieties  that 
have  so  nearly  compassed  the  artistic  ruin  of  St.  Paul's.  For 
these  reasons  we  have  determined  that  our  article  shall  stand. 


Abt.  rV. — I%e  Bible's  Place  in  a  Sctetice  of  Beligian,    An 
Outline.    By  the  Author  of '  Belief :  what  is  it  P ' 

Adhebents  of  the  religion  exhibited  in  the  Hebrew  and  Christ- 
ian Scriptures  are  in  the  present  day  often  significantly  called 
upon  to  apply  to  them  the  scientific  method  of  study,  by  which 
au  adequately  ascertained  knowledge  has  been  arrived  at.  The 
demand  is  made  by  way  of  challenge,  in  the  apparent  or  assumed 
confidence  that  the  result  of  such  an  inquiry  will  be  the  renun* 
ciation  of  Christianity.  It  is  with  the  opposite  anticipation  that 
the  writer  of  this  paper  would  seek  te  apply  the  inductive 
method,  as  severely  as  possible,  te  the  matter  which  the  docu- 
ments named  present  to  observation.  Of  course  only  an  outline 
of  the  argument  can  be  attempted  in  the  space  here  available. 

The  position  assumed  by  science  towards  the  Bible  has  varied 
in  a  remarkable  manner  durine  the  progress  of  modem  physical 
knowledge ;  but  the  changes  nave  illustrated  not  any  milure 
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discovered  in  the  reaaouing  of  the  Scriptural  personages,  but 
only  too  great  haste  to  generalize  on  tiie  part  of  those  call- 
ing themselves  scientific  reasoners.  The  mediseval  error  of 
making  the  Scriptures  a  universal  authority  was  a  mistake  not 
of  theology,  but  of  science ;  which  then  thought  that  it  had 
found  a  short  road  to  physical  knowledge,  in  assuming  as  Divine 
dicta  on  that  subject  any  Scriptural  expressions  wmch  seemed 
f^plicable.  Natural,  to  hasty  reasoners,  perhaps,  but  unworthy 
of  inductive  philosophy,  was  the  recoil  which  the  scientific  mind 
suffered  itself  afterwards  to  make,  when,  in  casting  off  its  self- 
imposed  bondage  to  the  very  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  it  rushed 
into  the  rejection  of  their  authority  upon  any  matter,  even  of 
history,  because  it  thought  them  convicted  of  scientific  error. 
The  modem  attitude  of  scepticism  towards  Scriptural  religion, 
while  avoiding  the  blunder  of  trying  to  ignore  important 
historical  documents,  departs  as  much  from  inductive  reason- 
ing, when  it  makes  the  very  indefinite  postulate,  that  the 
supernatural  be  held  to  be  inaccessible  to  scientific  investi- 
gation. The  term  supernatural  must  be  defined  before  it  is 
used  in  reasoning ;  and  even  then  inductive  philosophy  investi- 
gating natural  phenomena  cannot  limit  either  the  direction  or 
the  extent  of  its  progress,  but  must  go  on  so  long  as  it  has 
foothold,  irrespective  of  where  it  may  have  to  go. 

The  demand,  however,  to  have  the  data  of  Ohristianity  ex- 
amined scientifically,  is  a  fair  one,  and  not  too  soon  maae,  if 
only  sceptics  themselves  be  quite  willing  that  it  should  be 
responded  to.    And  yet  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  fault 
of  modem  theology  not  being  scientific  in  form,  is  chargeable 
upon  scientific  ramer  than  upon  theological  habits  of  thought, 
llie  Hebrews  had  not  a  philosophical  theology.    Their  religious 
convictions  and  habits  of  thought  had  respect  to  a  history;  and 
were  formed  by  the  most  stricuy  inductive  reasoning  upon  facts 
observ'ed  and  experienced.    But  at  the  time  when  the  earliest 
Christian  theologies  were  constructed,  Greek  philosophy  was  in 
a  position  to  force  the  spirit  of  system  upon  every^  speculation 
which  concerned  a  theme  so  extensive  as  that  of  rehgion.    Even 
when  the  Protestant  systems  were  formed,  all  educated  minds 
were  under  the  dominion  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Bacon 
had  not  yet  formulated  into  scientific  exactness  the  process  by 
which  common  sense  has  always  reasoned  accurately  in  most 
of  the  departments  of  familiar  knowledge.     Philosophy  was 
reffarded  as  too  exalted  a  thing  to  be  approached  by  such  a 
viu^  method  of  investigation,  and  had  a  manner  of  reasoning 
of  its  own.    A  cosmogony  was  essential  to  $dl  philosophies  of 
human  affiurs ;  some  grand  hypothesiB  must  be  presented  con- 
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taining  the  explanation  of  all  thin^  human  and  divine. 
Theologians  did  not  escape  the  scientific  dream  of  universal 
knowledge.  The  creeds  that  were  framed  were  all,  to  some 
extent,  cosmogonies;  and  the  impressive  creations  of  pre- 
Adamite  history,  which  were  thought  necessary  by  Milton  in  his 
*  Paradise  Lost/  show  the  propensity  which,  in  their  religious 
thinkings,  the  greatest  minds  of  the  age  had  to  construct 
hypothetical  systems  of  the  imiverse,  instead  of  inductively 
gathering  true  religious  knowledge  itom  the  historical  facts 
of  the  Bible. 

Whatever  else  may  be  found  by  the  hopes  of  Christians,  or 
the  apprehensions  of  sceptics,  in  the  documents  forming  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures,  these  documents  present  to 
inductive  examination  certain  particulars  of  a  precisely  scientific 
kind,  which  are*  capable  of  being  proved  or  disproved,  exactly 
like  questions  of  history  or  biography.  The  case  presented,  and 
which  alone  the  writer  proposes  to  treat,  so  far  that  is  as  to  fur- 
nish an  outline  of  the  argument,  is,  in  cumulo^  as  foUows  : — 1.  The 
Christian  thoughts  respecting  God  and  the  connection  of  mankind 
with  Him,  are  thoughts  which  took  possession  of  individuals  and 
communities  as  detailed  in  the  Scriptural  documents  during  a  pro- 
gressive history  of  4,000  years.  2.  The  Scriptural  books  are  a 
chronological  series;  and  the  religious  id^s  which  they  exhibit  as 
coming  into  men's  minds  in  successive  generations,  show  a  pro- 
gressive order  of  increase — every  historical  period  manifesting 
an  advance  upon  its  predecessor  in  respect  of  the  number  and 
distinctness  of  the  thoughts  expressed.  3.  The  progressively 
increasing  body  of  religious  conception  was  no  eclectic  structure ; 
but  was  a  homogeneous  growth,  during  the  whole  progress  of 
which,  from  a  meagre  beginning  to  large  dimensions,  no  advance 
had  to  be  resiled  from,  nor  any  incongruity  to  be  expunged,  but 
every  development  and  increment  formed  manifestly  a  portion  of 
one  whole  idea.  4.  The  successive  developments  and  incre- 
ments of  the  homogeneous  body  of  thought  appear  in  the  history 
as  arrived  at,  by  the  individuals  or  bodies  there  recorded, 
through  the  same  inductive  process,  of  reasoning  from  obser- 
vation and  consciousness,  which  yields  to  mankind  daily  their 
most  confident  knowledge  of  matters  of  ordinary  life.  6.  The 
body  of  ideas  was  continuously  formed,  in  the  midst  of 
facilitated  or  compelled  comparison  with  all  the  successive 
systems  of  religion  which  have  been  famous  in  the  world. 
6.  It  began  with  the  commencement  of  human  history ;  and 
is  the  only  historical  faith  traceable  to  primitive  times,  or 
which  has  shown  itself  capable  of  taking  possession  of  the 
human  mind  in  all  conditions  of  in^vidual  or  national  life. 
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and  of  surviving  all  fluctuations  of  civilization.  7.  The 
individuals  and  communities,  in  whose  minds  the  successive 
ideas  of  that  growth  of  faith  arose,  were  in  all  moral  qualities 
superior,  even  to  the  extent  of  contrast,  to  the  known  framers 
or  adherents  of  all  other  individual  or  ethnic  religions,  and,  in 
consequence,  were  better  fitted  to  form  true  conceptions  upon 
high  moral  and  spiritual  subjects.  8.  The  general  order  of 
human  affairs  is  seen  all  along  the  history  going  on  in  harmony 
with  the  notions  which  the  Scriptural  thinkers  formed  respect- 
ing the  Divine  nature ;  and  one  specific  chain  of  events,  extend- 
ing over  many  centuries  is  observed  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  particular  anticipations  of  a  certain  worldly  future  which 
they  formed  and  recorded.  9.  The  picture  presented  by  the 
whole  collated  facts  is  that  of  a  great  mundane  Order,  due  to 
the  action  of  a  Pantocrator  between  whom  and  mankind  a 
peculiar  relationship  subsists. 

These  generalizations  are  all  matters  strictly  appropriate  to 
scientific  investigation,  whatever  inductive  reasoning  may  be 
obliged  to  add  to  them  as  resulting  inferences.  Even  scepticism 
cannot  allege  that  any  bugbear  of  the  supernatural  lurks  under 
the  first  data  here  presented  by  Christianity ;  and  for  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  investigation  the  points  under  examination  are 
such  as  science  holds  to  be  distinctly  its  proper  material. 

I. — Historical  Rise  of  the  Christian  Conception  of  Ood. 

The  first  point  which  induction  has  to  determine  is  nothing 
more  than  tnis  :  Did  an  alleged  growth  of  religious  idea  take 
place  in  the  first  4,000  years  of  human  history  P  Whether  t&e 
thoughts  which  successively  arose  were  correct  or  mistaken,  and 
whether  the  origin  of  them  was  human  or  superhuman,  are 
matters  which  do  not  in  any  degree  affect  the  historicalfact  of  their 
having  occurred.  How,  then,  could  such  a  fact  be  established? 
The  evidence  offered  is  precisely  of  the  scientific  kind.  The 
progressive  growth  of  thought  is  found  embedded  in  a  series  of 
ostensibly  chronological  documents  of  a  historical  nature.  If 
the  numerous  documents  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures 
be  a  chronological  series,  representing  human  life  at  successive 
periods  of  the  world's  history,  then  the  succession  of  religious 
conceptions  which  exhibit  the  growth  of  Scriptural  religion, 
or  Chiistianity,  is  a  historical  fact.  But  the  historical  status  of 
these  documents  is  exactly  a  subject  for  scientific  judgment. 
And  the  evidence  forthcoming  for  their  having  that  status  is 
of  the  several  kinds  which  a  scientific  investigator  of  history 
demands. 

HO.  oxxi.  B 
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II. — The  Books  of  Scripture  a  Chronological  Series  of  Historical 

Records. 

A  peculiarly  strong  argument  in  defence  of  this  position  of 
the  Dcriptural  books  is  mmished  by  the  history  of  criticism 
upon  the  particular  point  in  question.  All  the  progress  of 
criticism,  adverse  to,  as  well  as  advocating  the  historical 
character  of  those  documents,  has  been  to  establish  that 
character  for  them;  and  an  all  but  universal  denial  by 
sceptical  writers  of  mark  has,  as  the  result  of  more  than  a 
century  of  critical  inquiry,  been  converted  into  practically 
universal  admission.  The  least  historical  looking  portion  of 
those  books,  the  prophetical  utterances,  are  now  studied  by 
conflicting  schools  of  Biblical  criticism  in  Germany  and  else- 
where, as  unquestionably  reflecting  recognized  historical  periods 
of  Hebrew  life  in  which  they  must  have  been  written. 

The  positive  evidence  for  the  historical  character  of  the  Biblical 
narrative  is  exactly  of  the  kind  for  which  a  court  of  evidence 
would  look.  It  consists  of  corroborations  derived  from  other 
histories,  and  from  geographical,  monumental,  and  linguiatic 
sources. 

The  earlier  Hebrew  documents,  when  compared  with  frag- 
ments which  remain  to  us  of  Egyptian,  Phoeniciani  Mesopo- 
tamian,  and  Syrian  history,  exhibit  an  agreement  with  these, 
as  to  general  representations  and  particular  events,  ranging 
from  the  traditions  of  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge,  to  minute 
particulars  of  the  wars  of  the  Hebrew  kingdoms.wim  neighboar- 
ing  peoples.  More  minute  corroborations,  furnished  by  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Palestine,  verify  the  accuracy 
of  the  Hebrew  books,  from  dates  as  early  as  the  Oonfusion  of 
Tongues,  and  the  topography  found  in  Genesis,  chap,  x.,  which 
was  already  antique  when  Genesis  was  written,  on  to  the  taking 
of  Babylon  by  the  Modes ;  and  specially  certify  a  long  list  of 
facts  in  the  histories  of  Abraham,  Moses,  Joshua,  David^  Jehu, 
Hazael,  Hezekiah,  &c.  A  chronological  order  of  Hebrew  nar- 
rative posterior  to  the  time  of  Moses  is  thus  verified  by  docu- 
ments belonging  to  the  history  of  other  peoples.  The  verifica- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  records  in  this  manner  is  the  distinguishing 
achievement  of  recent  historical  research  ;  and  no  limit  yet  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  accumulation  of  corroborative  &ot8  which 
are  now  in  the  course  of  discovery. 

A  chronological  order  of  events  which  were  ancient  when 
Moses  wrote,  is  recognized  by  linguistic  scholars  as  undonbtedly 
indicated  in  the  form  in  which  those  events  are  recorded  in 
Gtenesis.    The  notices  bear  the  recognized  signs  of  tnuMoripti 
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from  older  documentsi  or  of  olosely  yerbal  traditions ;  beia^  m 
the  form  of  registers  and  arohaio  narratives.  They  are  besides 
expressed  in  words  which|  along  with  a  number  of  the  names 
of  the  earlier  personages  mentioned,  belong  to  a  hmguage 
which  most  have  existed  before  tihe  Semitio  tongues  took  their 
characteristic  form. 

la  addition  to  tiiiese  evidences,  geographical  knowledge  of 
Palestiue  now  furnishes  a  verification  of  the  Scriptural  narra- 
tives such  as  no  other  history  possesses,  because  no  other  national 
history  could  have  been  presented  in  a  settinfi;  of  such  midtiform 
associations  of  scene  ana  climate  as  Palestme  supplies.  The 
force  of  this  particular  proof  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the 
two  following  extracts.  Commander  Lynch,  reporting  the 
United  States  Expedition  to  the  river  Jordlan,  says— 

'It  is  for  the  learned  to  comment  on  the  ikcts  which  we  have 
laboriously  collected.  Upon  ourselves  the  result  is  a  decided  one. 
We  enterod  upon  this  sea  with  conflicting  opinions.  One  of  the 
party  was  aoeptical,  and  another,  I  think,  a  professed  infidel.  AAer 
twenty-two  days'  close  investigation,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  were 
unanimous  in  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptural  account  of 
the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain.' 

M.  B4nan,  a  witness  against  his  wishes,  gives  a  more  widely 
applicable  testimony : 

'  Toute  cette  histoire,  qui  k  distance  semble  flotter  dans  les  nuages 
d'un  monde  sans  r^aliti;  prit  ainsi  un  corps,  une  solidit6  qui  m'eton- 
ndrent.  L'accord  finppant  des  textes  et  oes  lieux,  la  merveilleuse 
harmonie  de  Vidial  6vang61ique  avec  le  paysage  qui  lui  servit  de 
cadre  farent  pour  moi  comme  une  r6v61ation.' 

It  ia  in  a  long  series  of  documents,  certified  as  to  their  histo- 
rical character  and  chronological  order  by  the  kind  of  evidence 
thus  briefly  sunmiarizedi  that  we  find,  deposited  in  continuity, 
the  suocessive  developments  and  increments  of  religious  thought, 
which  ihially  resulted  in  Christianity.  Whether  Christianily 
be  a  religion  of  certain  knowled^,  or  an  imaginative  faith,  we 
shall  have  sufficient  proof  that  it  actually  arose  in  the  world,  a 
growth  of  religious  ideas  going  on  from  the  earliest  human 
period  to  the  time  of  the  Boman  Gaosars,  if  we  find  the  entire 
body  of  that  growth,  root,  stem,  branches  and  fruity  lying  before 
our  eyes,  embedded  in  the  succession  of  historical  records, 
which  represent  the  successive  periods  of  that  portion  of  time. 

JIl.—The  Growth  qfthe  Christian  Idea. 

A  full  picture  of  the  development  and  increment  of  the 
ObrirtUn  idea  would  oceupy  a  large  space.    We  are  but  out« 
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lininff  tlie  inductive  reasoning  which  the  subject  invites,  and 
shouM  compel.  An  outline,  however,  will  sufficiently  exhibit 
the  connection  of  the  facts,  and  the  logical  force  of  that 
connection. 


from  a  later  period.  We  have  the  record  of  these  only  from  the 
time  at  which  the  conduct  of  mankind  showed  that  some  great 
moral  act  on  their  part  had  been  followed  by  certain  notions 
and  feelings  respecting  God,  which  became  characteristic  of 
the  race,  and  were  of  oppressive  effect. 

The  first  human  conception  of  Godhead,  as  history  has  pre-* 
served  it,  was  of  a  being  who  was  the  Avenger  of  Crime.  We 
have  tluit  thought  presented  to  us  as  (^pressing  all  ante- 
diluvian life,  it  is  expressed  in  all  the  traditions  of  the 
antediluvian  world  respecting  the  expulsion  from  Eden,  the 
terror  of  Cain,  the  reasonings  of  Lamech,  the  preaching  of 
Enoch  described  by  Jude,  and  the  anticipations  of  a  retri- 
butive Flood.  The  seeds  of  a  less  despairing  thought,  that 
mercy  was  not  absent  from  the  Divine  character,  had  a  place  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  primitive  generations.  Such  a  faith 
appears  in  certain  of  the  names  ffiven  to  their  children  by 
individuals  in  both  the  Sethite  and  Gainite  branches  of  the  race. 
It  was  a  faith  that  could  support  itself  upon  the  tradition  of 
God's  peculiar  promise  made  to  Eve,  upon  his  forbearance  with 
Cain,  and  upon  the  intercourse  he  was  believed  to  have  held 
with  Enoch.  But  the  darkness  of  the  antediluvian  ages  was 
hardly  broken  by  those  faint  streaks  of  light. 

We  have  to  go  on  to  the  next  historical  period,  that  of 
Abraham,  for  a  much  advanced  view  of  the  character  of  God  as 
the  Enemy  of  Evil.  Then,  however,  we  find  that  the  Avenger 
of  Crime  who,  in  connection  with  the  Deluge,  was  thought  of  as 
separating  Noah  and  his  household,  that  He  might  destroy  the 
corrupt  and  impenitent  world,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  in 
human  experience  the  same  enemy  of  evil,  but  a  deliverer 
instead  of  a  destroyer.  He  was  then  thought  of  as  separating 
Abraham  and  his  household  to  be  a  preserved  and  protectea 
seed  of  salvation  in  the  world,  whose  increase  should  bring 
blessedness  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth. 

In  the  succeeding  historical  period,  that  of  the  Exodus  and 
the  Pilgrimage,  we  find  a  much  developed  conception  of  the 
Divine  character.  God,  who  before  the  Flood  was  dreaded  as 
the  terrible  avenger  of  sin,  had  come  to  be  believed  in  as  prq- 
pitiable  by  saonfice,  and  approachable  in  prayer*    Jehovah, 
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who  by  that  new  name,  was  thought  of  as  having  been  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  but  as  having  only  appeared  to 
them  at  long  intervals,  was  looked  up  to  as  the^constantly  present 
Protector,  Provider,  and  Guide  of  their  descendants,  dwelling  in 
a  tabernacle  with  them  in  the  midst  of  their  mean  precincts. 
The  exoerienced  or  imagined  protection  received  from  Him  in 
the  Wildemess  bore  fruit  in  the  faith  which  was  expressed 
afterwards  by  Jephthah's  daughter  in  a  state  of  society  the 
reverse  of  exceptionally  enlightened.  She  spoke  of  Hmi  as 
an  Avenger  to  Israel,  but  for  and  not  against  them — ^taking 
vengeance  for  them  of  their  oppressors. 

The  development  of  the  original  conception  which  mankind 
had  formed  of  God  as  a  Being  angry  at  sin,  continued  to  advance 
until  in  no  long  time  an  understanding  had  evidently  arisen  that 
the  essential  feature  of  His  character  was  holiness,  andnot  punitive 
authority.  The  Psalms  best  exhibit  the  sentiments  which  pos- 
sessed the  Hebrew  mind  between  the  times  of  the  Judges  and  that 
of  the  long  captivity.  Beading  these  along  with  the  history,  we 
perceive  that  Jehovah,  who  was  thought  of  by  the  men  of  the 
Wildemess  chiefly  as  approachable  by  means  of  sin-offerings 
and  oblations,  was  by-and-bv  contemplated  as  pleased  by 
obedience,  and  gratified  by  the  love  of  mankind,  honoured 
chiefly  by  faith,  and  glorified  beyond  all  things  by  holiness ; 
angry  only  with  the  wicked,  and  taking  vengeance  on  the  nations 
wmch  tempted  His  people  to  sin.  The  whole  experience  of  the 
Monarchy  was  believed  by  the  Israelites  to  be  a  manifestation 
of  this  character  and  purpose  in  their  Jehovah ;  and  when  the 
fall  of  the  kingdoms  was  approaching,  religious  thought  be  held 
Him  emplojring  the  outer  nations  to  chastise  and  correct  the 
unfaithfulness  of  His  peculiar  people;  but  was  able  then  to 
behold  Him  ruling  all  those  Gentile  peoples  themselves  by 
the  same  holy  law.  Faith  had  grown  to  think  and  speak  of 
a  Divine  law  which  exacted  retribution  for  all  sins  done 
against  known  right,  and  of  a  providential  fostering  and 
guidance  which  were  extended  over  all  well-doing,  whether 
the  sinners  and  well-doers  were  Tyrians  or  Babylonians, 
Elamites  or  Canaanites,  children  of  Egypt  or  of  Israel.  From 
avenger  to  judge,  from  judge  to  protector,  from  protector  to 
deliverer,  loving  provider,  never  slumbering  guide,  merciful 
holy  ruler,  the  conception  had  passed  on  in  its  confident 
growth. 

The  last  phase  of  pre-Christian  faith  shown  by  history  had 
ita  period  from  the  fall  of  the  kingdoms  onwards.  It  was  an 
expectation  whioh  grew  to  be  cherished,  not  only  within,  but 
widely  beyond  the  borders  of  Israel,  that,  in  some  manifestation 
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or  other,  a  Diyine  personal  Deliverer  was  coming  to  the  earth 
to  saye  mankind  from  the  miseries  of  their  condition. 

It  would  he  of  valuQ  in  showing  how  the  Christian  conception 
of  God  arose,  the  growth  of  many  generations,  if  we  were  to 
trace,  {torn  their  rudimentary  to  their  mature  condition,  the 
individual  figurative  ideas,  under  which  God  was  contemplated 
hy  the  Hehrew  people  in  so  rich  a  variety  of  thoughts  combined. 
Take  as  an  example  that  of  a  shei>herd.  l!hat  metaphor,  employed 
to  represent  an  existing  faith  in  the  Divine  care  over  human 
objects,  appears  first,  witiiout  expository  associations,  in  the  last 
words  of  Jacob,  caUing  Jehovah  the  Shepherd  of  Israel.  It 
re-appears  in  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  setting  forth  a  care 
much  more  near  and  selecting  in  its  character.  David  there 
expresses  his  trust  in  Jehovah  as  his  personal  Guardian  and 
Guide,  the  Shepherd  of  him  who  was  a  shepherd  himself, 
protecting,  nurturing,  and  delivering  him  through  all  his 
eventful  me.  The  Psalms  of  Asaph  look  often  to  the  object  of 
Israel's  faith  in  this  character,  and  see  Him  '  leading  J oseph 
*like  a  flock,'  'guiding  His  people  like  a  flock  by  the  hand  of 
'  Moses  and  Aaron,^  *  taking  David  from  the  sheepfolds  from 
'  following  the  ewes  great  with  vounff,  and  bringmg  him  to 
'  feed  Jacob  His  flock  and  Israel  His  iimeritance.'  In  Isaiah's 
time,  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  is  no  more  contemplated  by  the 
religious  nation  as  its  own  exclusiveportion ;  but,  with  wider 
appreciation  and  sympathies,  as  the  Shepherd  of  a  flock  which 
is  widely  spread  and  is  ^thered  from  many  ways.  And  their 
needs  are  many  and  varied,  but  *  He  feeds  His  flock  and  carries 
'the  lambs  in  His  bosom,  and  gently  leads  those  that  are  with 
'young.'  In  the  hat  conspicuous  period  of  the  sacred  nation's 
errors  and  afflictions,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Amos,  and  SSechariah 
all  represent  faith  as  looking  to  Gt)d's  fiiture  providence,  with  a 
much  advanced  expectation  from  Him  of  the  care  needed  by  a 
flock  at  the  hand  of  its  shepherd.  Before  their  vision  He 
appears  punishing  the  under  shepherds  for  their  neffligence,  and 
Himself  rescuing  His  sheep,  '  as  a  shepherd  taketh  out  of  tiio 
'mouth  of  a  lion  two  legs  or  a  piece  of  an  ear; '  but  in  His 

Sthering  them  out  of  all  countries  into  which  they  have  been 
Lven  He  is  seen  in  a  new  aspect,  even  '  wounded  on  account 
'of  them  in  the  house  of  His  friends.'  And  when  He  is 
'  stricken  and  smitten  with  the  sword '  Himself,  He  yet '  turns 
'  His  hand  to  cover  the  little  ones '  when '  the  sheep  are  scattered 
'abroad.'  The  idea  is  manifestly  expanding  and  ripening 
towards  the  wondrous  completeness  in  which  it  is  to  appear  in 
the  fulness  of  times,  when  the  sheep  wUI  be  thought  of  as 
'knowing  the  shepherd's  voice'  and  refiuing  to  'fbUow  a 
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'stranger/  and  the  *ffood  Shepherd'  will  be  beUeved  in,  that 
He  even  *  giveth  His  life  for  the  sheep/ 

We  must  omit  other  examples  of  figurative  titles,  and  shall 
notice  briefly  the  personal  relationship  which  the  Hebrews  from 

gjriod  to  period  contemplated  as  uniting  them  with  the  Divine 
einff.  A  relationship  of  personal  connection  and  mutual 
intelugence  took  more  and  more  possession  of  their  thoughts ; 
and  their  proOTessive  conceptions  of  it  perhaps  the  most 
effiaotively  exhibit  the  growth  of  religious  idea  which  we  are 
studying. 

The  Repressive  Governor  of  the  antediluvians  appears  the 
Guiding  Protector  of  the  last  family  of  the  Old  World ;  but  to 
the  new  generations,  He  is  a  Merciful  Saviour,  interposing 
without  any  punitive  severity,  to  restrain  the  first  highly 
dangerous  development  of  human  error. 

Abraham  could  think  of  Him  as  manifesting  a  closely  per- 
sonal regard.  He  was  the  Fiiend  of  the  patriarch,  known  to 
him  by  a  new  name.  He  was  the  Shepherd  of  his  grandson's 
life,  and  the  Deliverer,  Dwelling-place,  Fortress,  Salvation,  and 
Strength  of  the  tribes  of  his  descendants  in  the  desert.  He 
was  in  their  eyes  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  ruling  for 
their  welfare;  and  thev  thought  of  themselves  as  a  people 
whom  He  had  chosen  ror  Himself  to  show  forth  His  praise. 
Job,  the  Eastern  chief,  had  celebrated  God  in  figures  of  distant 
dignity  as  the  Creator  of  all  things.  The  soul  of  Moses, 
in  approaching  Jehovah,  drew  near  to  one  who  spoke  face  to 
face  with  him,  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend;  one  who  had 
chosen  Israel  to  be  His  own,  and  thev  sat  at  His  feet. 

He  who  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  Judges  was  looked  to  as 
the  Avenger  of  Israel's  wrongs,  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth, 
was  in  the  quieter  life  of  the  Monarchy  adored  for  a  loving- 
kindness  which  made  Him  '  the  Judge  of  the  widow  from  ^s 
'holy  habitation.'  The  King  above  all  gods  was  thought  of  as 
sorrowing,  even  as  a  man  dependent  on  affection  might  sorrow, 
over  the  thought  that  His  people  were  hardening  their  hearts 
against  Him  as  their  fathers  had  done. 

A  nearer  approach  of  faith  succeeded.  The  family  affections 
appreciated  m  human  life  asserted  themselves  in  religious 
tnought  as  entering  into  man's  connection  with  his  Maker  and 
Judge  and  King ;  and  Jehovah  was  looked  to  as  the  compassionate 
helper  of  man,  even  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children.  He  was 
worshipped  as  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  and  as  a  correcting 
parent,  who  chastened  His  children  in  love,  so  that  they  cried 
unto  Him :  *  Mv  Father,  Thou  art  the  Guide  of  my  youth.' 
The  period  marked  by  the  names  of  Hosea  and  Isaiali  exhibits 
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a  progress  of  religious  thougHt  to  contemplating  God  as 
afiSicted  for  human  sins  with  the  intensest  agony  known  to 
mankind,  viz.,  the  grief  and  self-sacrifice  which  a  parent  can 
endure  for  a  beloved,  erring  child.  But  faith  then  began  to 
look  upon  a  relationship  expressively  in  advance  of  that  of  father 
and  child — which,  with  all  its  riches  of  affection,  carries  with  it 
the  idea  of  unavoidable  connection — and  to  think  of  Jehovah  as 
looking  upon  man  with  the  most  distinguished  selecting  love  that 
is  known  to  human  life.  He  whom  the  wandering  tribes  believed 
to  be  propitiable,  whom  their  children's  children  when  settled 
in  Canaan  thought  of  as  their  Protector,  whom  the  psalmists  called 
the  Shepherd,  the  King,  the  holy  Judge,  the  pitying  Father  of  His 
people,  was  thus  spoken  of  by  Isaiah,  *  Thy  Maker  is  thy  husband;' 
andHosea  depicted  human  repentance,'  under  the  redeeming  dis- 
cipline of  Jehovah's  providence,  as  that  of  a  contrite  wife  crying, 
'  I  will  return  to  my  first  husband,  for  then  was  it  better  wiUi 
^  me  than  now.'  In  the  afflicted  period  of  the  later  Kings  and  the 
Captivity  the  ideas  abound  of  a  grieved  father  and  a  husband 
of  the  youth  labouring  to  recover  an  erring  child  or  an  unfaith- 
ful wi&.  The  object  of  faith  appears  as  a  redeemer  of  the  body 
and  the  soul  together,  who  is  to  heal  for  ever  the  disrupted  rela- 
tionship, and  establish  a  '  new  covenant  which  shall  no  more  be 
broken.' 

From  the  midst  of  these  thoughts  faith  is  seen,  then,  also  pro- 
jecting upon  its  vision  of  future  times,  an  expectation  of  salvation 
in  which  the  helping  Deliverer,  recognized  before  in  so  many 
expressive  forms,  was  to  come  to  His  needy  ones  even  in  visible 
manifestation — '  God  with  us ' — Himself  bearing  their  griefs, 
carrying  their  sorrows,  afflicted  and  smitten  for  them,  or  by 
them,  while  they  should  be  healed  by  His  stripes,  and  saved  by 
their  knowledge  of  Him. 

The  period  called  the  fulness  of  times  added  another  tie  of 
closeness  to  the  representative  relationships  before  contemplated. 
God  was  looked  upon  as  manifesting  in  His  desirously  helping 
love,  the  closeness  of  a  conmion  nature  with  the  objects  of  His 
care;  appearing  in  the  sympathetic  position  of  a  brother  to 
mankind ;  taking,  as  of  one  kind  and  condition  with  themselves, 
their  estate  of  suffering  and  dishonour  that  He  might  win  them 
to  trust  in  Him,  and  help  them  to  rise  to  a  kindred  nature  and 
united  happiness  with  Himself*  And  there  followed  that  idea, 
the  conception  and  belief  of  even  a  union  of  being,  completing, 
and  assuring  the  fulness  of  saved  life. 

In  the  religious  thoughts  preserved  to  us  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment books  God  is  seen  to  have  been  desired  and  believed  in  by 
mankind  as  a  comforting  Saviour,  who  should  even  dwell  within 
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meD,  the  Helper  of  their  infirmities,  the  effectual  Teacher  and 
Guide  of  their  faithful  souls.  And  religious  men  thought 
of  being  themselves  one  with  God  as  a  vine-branch  is  one  with  its 
stem,  or  as  living  stones  would  form  part  and  portion  of  a  living 
building,  of  which  He  himself  should  be  the  chief  corner-stone. 
In  the  religious  contemplation  of  that  age  He  was  the  Head  of 
a  unique  body  of  spiritual  life,  existing  in  the  universe,  of 
which  His  human  creatures  were  the  many  members,  no  longer 
thinking  of  themselves  as  separate  from  Him,  but  as  possessing 
an  essential  unity  with  Him,  as  well  as  a  distinct  individuality 
of  their  own. 

The  outline  now  given  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  remark- 
able scientific  phenomenon  which  belongs  to  the  history  of 
that  portion  of  mankind  described  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hebrews.  The  growth  of  such  a  homogeneous  body  of  religious 
ideas  concerning  the  nature  and  position  of  man,  is  a  fact  which 
the  scientific  reader  of  history  must  study  as  an  important 
part  of  certain  knowledge,  for  it  is  unique  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind. 

That  growth  of  religious  idea  would,  however,  be  sepa- 
rated in  our  study  from  a  most  important  historical  element 
belonging  to  it,  if  we  did  not  notice  the  fact  that  the  Hebrews, 
from  first  to  last,  believed  themselves  to  be  the  subjects  of 
supernatural  influence.  They  looked  upon  personal  intercourse 
with  the  Creator  of  all  things  as  a  common  occurrence  in  the 
history  of  their  race,  and  they  believed  that  certain  portions  of 
the  growth  of  religious  ideas  which  characterized  their  race  had 
been  directly  communicated  by  Him.  They  read,  as  a  series 
of  connected  facts  belonging  to  their  history,  that  in  the 
leading  events  of  that  history  God  had  revealed  himself  to 
Adam,  to  Cain,  to  Enoch,  to  Noah,  and  Abraham,  and  Jacob. 
It  was  part  of  their  most  familiar  thoughts  that  He  held 
constant  communication  with  Moses  for  forty  ^ears ;  that  He 
was  for  many  generations  recognizably  present  m  the  midst  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  in  the  Tabernacle  first,  and  afterwards  in 
the  Temple ;  that  He  had^  during  that  period,  by  means  of  a 
well  understood]  oracle,  been  .the  Guide  of  their  race  ;  and  that 
Gentile  inquirers,  as  well  as  descendants  of  Jacob,  had,  as  a  well- 
known  resource,  sought  counsel  or  direction  at  His  mouth,  and 
did  so  not  merely  in  religious  but  likewise  in  worldly  difficulties. 
A  leading  feature  of  their  national  history,  often  in  their 
thou^ts,  and  also  in  those  of  their  heathen  neighbours,  was 
that  He  had,  during  their  whole  national  existence,  interposed 
at  times  in  the  national  policy,  and  in  the  conduct  of  menu  lifcj 
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by  a  well-known  instrumentality  of  prophets  endowed  with 
superhuman  powers  of  knowledge  and  action ;  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  appearing  upon  emergency^  or  who  dwelt  in  the  presence 
of  the  nation,  and  were  public  characters,  as  well  known  as  the 
ministers  of  religion,  or  as  the  councillors  of  state,  which  several 
of  them  had  been.  We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  those  events 
which  the  Hebrews  believed  to  be  the  remarkable,  but  not 
uncommon,  events  of  their  religious  history,  were  in  their  com- 
mon thoughts  essential  portions  of  the  living  body  of  their 
national  history.  The  connection  was  in  effect  so  essential  that 
in  Hebrew  politics,  during  every  prosperous  period  of  that 
long  section  of  history,  the  supernatural  element  originated 
and  guided  the  great  historic  mass  of  the  natural.  It  was  the 
ground  of  the  national  policy.  But  that  supernatural,  or 
superhuman,  or  what  scientifically  should  be  merely  termed 
extraordinary  element  of  Hebrew  national  life — ^which  is 
extraordinary  to  the  habits  of  thought  produced  by  modem 
experience,  but  was  in  a  sense  commonplace  to  the  Hebrew 
mmd — appeared,  towards  the  close  of  the  Hebrew  king- 
doms, exercising  a  special  function  in  the  development 
of  religious  thought.  It  was  under  the  impelling  influ- 
ence of  the  Prophets  that  the  rdi^ous  part  of  the  nation 
began  generally  to  look  far  onward  into  the  ftiture,  and  to  see 
there,  with  growing  distinctness,  the  approach  in  personal 
manifestation  of  a  Divine  Saviour,  a  priestly,  kingly  Prophet, 
who  should  visibly  Himself  bear  their  griefs,  and  deliver  them 
from  all  evil.  Tnat  particular  conception  of  religious  idea — the 
expectation  of  a  personal  Saviour — had  been  takmg  form  in  the 
nunds  of  the  Hebrews  from  an  early  period,  and  was  visible 
perhaps  even  in  the  days  of  Samuel ;  but  the  full  development 
of  it,  which  occurred  in  the  time  of  Uzziah,  was  believed  by 
the  men  of  that  generation  to  be  an  actual  revelation. 

Inductive  reasoning  has  to  deal  with  the  whole  growth  of  reli- 
gious idea  now  outlined,  and  with  the  Hebrew  belief  as  to  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  amidst  which  it  arose — ^not  treating 
it,  of  course,  in  the  first  place,  as  religious  truth,  but  undoubtedly 
as  an  historical  phenomenon,  unique  in  duration  and  in  philoso- 
phical pretensions.  And  inductive  reasoning  has  to  add,  from 
universal  history,  the  important  fact  that,  in  no  long  time  after 
the  remarkable  expectation  of  a  personal  Divine  Saviour  pos- 
sessed the  Hebrew  mind,  and  became  widely  known  to  surround- 
iuf^  nations,  there  appeared  in  Judea  a  remarkable  individual 
claiming  to  be  the  expected  Saviour,  who  fulfilled  both  the 
circumstantial  and  the  uniquely  moral  representations  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.     And  it  has  to  add  the  other  fact,  very 
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important,  and  very  relevant  to  the  question  of  the  soundness 
of  Hebrew  religious  opinion^  that  from  widespread  belief  in 
that  Person,  as  being  the  expected  and  the  actual  Redeemer 
of  mankind  from  evil,  has  proceeded  all  the  moral  civilization 
and  social  happiness  which  makes  Christian  life  a  contrast  to 
all  foregoing  or  surrounding  civilizations. 

The  scientific  facts  we  are  now  in  possession  of  are  these :    A 
certain  homogeneous  growth  of  religious  conception  arose  in 
die  minds  of  a  particular  portion  of  the  human  race  during  the 
first  4,000  years  of  human  life ;  and  that  portion  of  mankind 
believed  themselves  to  have  nassed  their  mtmdane  existence 
under  a  certain  Divine  control  and  enlightenment.    We  have 
yet  the  inauiry  before  us,  and  it  is  an  unavoidable  one,  because 
strictly  witnin  the  domain  of  science — ^What  evidence  is  obtain- 
able from  the  historical  circumstances  in  which  the  successive  reli- 
ffious  ideas  arose  that  they  were  or  were  not  formed  upon  sound 
mduction  P    At  our  present  point  of  investiration,  however, 
▼e  may  ask  a  not  unimportant  question — What  will  sceptics 
who  profess  allegiance  to  science  do  with  the  connected  mass  of 
historical  phenomena  now  presented  in  outline  P   Here  is  a  mo- 
mentous biody  of  facts  belonging  to  the  subject  of  Anthropolo^, 
which  brings  Scriptural  religion  within  the  province  of  inductive 
knowledge,  whether  philosophers  will  or  not.    The  continuous 
growth,  during  the  world's  first  4,000  years,  of  a  religious 
conception  which  became  the  historical  source  of  all  known 
moral  civilization,  is  a  fact  of  positive  knowledge,  which  no  dis- 
coYery  of   facts  of  a   different   order    respecting  man   can 
make  to  be  other  than  of  vast  inductive  -consequence.    The 
attacks  made  in  our  dav  upon  Scriptural  reli^on  aro  made 
chiefly  by  means  of  inferences  firom  biologicid  speculations 
as  to  the  origin  of  man,  and  from  observations  in  geology  as  to 
the  age  of  his  dwelling-place.    Let  us  distinctly  see  what  force 
any  inferences  from  these  subjects  can  have  a&;ainst  the  Hebrew 
history  of  religious  thought.    The  history  of  ramilies,  dynasties, 
and  civilizations  in  Britain  would  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
invalidated  or  confirmed  by  the  proof  of  the  extremest  hypothesis 
of  Darwinism.    Gbeek  civilization  would  romain  as  important 
a  fkct  in  anthropology  as  it  is  now,  though  a  fossil  man  should  at 
some  period  be  quarried  from  the  marble  of  Pentelicus.     So 
would  the  body  of  religious  thoughts  which  arose  in  the  Adamic 
race,  as  detailed  in  the  Scripturo  histories  of  4,000  years,  con- 
tinue a  part  of  the  positive  knowledge  possessed  by  science, 
even  should  it  be  discovered  that  a  man-like  race  had  existed 
before  Adam,  or  that  the  human  form  had  been  evolved  from  a 
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remote  protoplasm.  The  thoughts  conceriiiiL|^  Gk)d  which  grew 
up  in  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the  Scnpture  history  are 
historical  facts,  whatever  their  value  may  be  as  human 
opinions.  Anthropological  science  has  had  to  consent  to 
examine,  as  facts  of  value  in  determining  man's  nature  and 
position,  ethnic  systems  of  religious  opinion,  even  when  they 
are  demonstrably  mythical.  The  imaginary  character  of  national 
myths  does  not  detract  one  whit  from  the  value  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  professed  opinions  of  the  races  to  which  they  belong. 
But  philosophy  must  assign  to  the  Hebrew  religious  opinions 
more  than  the  limited  importance  belonging  to  mythical  faiths. 
The  Hebrew  opinions  come  to  us  in  chronological  documents, 
and  are  portions  of  the  transactions  of  a  professed  history  which 
sceptical  science  itseK  says  is  in  its  human  elements  undoubtedly 
real  history.  We  are  ready,  therefore,  in  closest  observance  of 
scientific  order,  to  inquire  as  the  next  and  unavoidable  con- 
sideration arising  in  our  investigation — How  came  these  suc- 
cessive conceptions  of  Scriptural  religious  idea  to  be  formed  P 

IV. — T^e  successive  Scriptural  Ideas  were  farmed  by  Inductive 

Reasoning. 

The  data  of  the  Scriptural  religion  are : — First  The  historical 
phenomenon  that  that  religion  arose,  thought  by  thought, 
in  continuous  growth,  over  tne  period  of  human  life  extending 
from  its  origin  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  Caesars.  Second,  The 
grounds  upon  which  the  successive  religious  ideas  came  to  be 
confidently  entertained.  To  this  second  department  of  Scrip- 
tural facts  we  are  now  to  address  our  investigation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  judging  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  opinions  formed  by  the 
successive  constructors  of  the  Scriptural  body  of  religious  belief. 

Were  the  successive  convictions  which  took  possession  of  tlie 
minds  of  the  Scriptural  race  inductively  established  P  Were 
they  the  results  of  observation  and  experience,  arrived  at  after 
sufficient  comparison  of  all  kinds  of  facts  bearing  upon  the 
opinion,  and  after  sufficient  testing  of  the  correctness  of  the 
opinions  bv  fitting  proofs  P 

As  good  an  instance  as  we  can  select  is  the  belief  whicli 
Abraham  added  to  the  religious  convictions  which  existed 
before  his  time.  The  special  faith  which  he  added  to  human 
belief  concerning  God  was  that  Q-od  had  revealed  to  him 
a  certain  purpose  of  His  will,  viz.,  that  he  should  become  the 
ancestor  of  a  great  nation,  and  that  in  him  all  families  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed.  The  question  here  presented  is  dupli- 
cate ;  did  Abraham  really  believe  that,  and  was  he  correct  in 
so  believing  P 
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In  whatever  way  conflicting  critics  acconnt  for  Abraham's 
religious  emigration,  whether  by  a  spontaneous  impulse 
or  by  an  objective  call  from  Jehovah,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  latter  was  the  motive  influence  of  which  the 
Patriarch  himself  was  conscious ;  and  that  he  departed  from  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  and  at  a  period  considerably  later  entered  upon 
his  nomadic  life  in  Canaan,  in  the  expectation  of  becoming  the 
father  of  a  race  which  should  bless  the  earth.  We  can  see  that 
expectation  operating  as  the  master  thought  of  his  life  during 
the  first  twenty-five  years  of  his  sojourn  in  Canaan.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  taken  into  account  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  characteristic  parts  of  his  conduct.  His  frequent 
reference  to  his  childlessness ;  his  yielding  to  the  expedient  pro* 
posed  by  Sarah ;  his  evident  clinging  during  thirteen  years  to 
the  thought  that  Ishmael  was  the  expected  seed,  which  drew 
from  him  then  the  regretful  prayer  '  Oh  that  Ishmael 
*  might  live  before  thee ; '  and  yet  more,  his  ability,  in 
obedience  to  the  Divine  command,  to  address  himself  long 
after  to  slay  Isaac,  the  declared  seed,  in  the  full  belief 
that  he  would  yet,  through  him,  be  the  father  of  many  nations — 
these  are  all  parts  of  his  life  which  can  be  accounted  for  only  by 
the  fact  that  he  thought  habitually  of  the  promise  originally 
made  at  Ur  as  a  great  reality.  We  have  taken  Abraham's 
case  as  an  example  of  the  development  of  religious  idea  in  the 
minds  of  those  of  the  Scripture  characters  who  believed  their  new 
thoughts  to  be  due  to  revelation;  and  we  have  to  observe  here  that, 
asinhis  case,  the  detailed  conduct  of  them  all  obliges  us  to  conclude 
that,  whether  they  were  mistaken  in  their  belief  or  not,  they  them- 
selves believed  in  the  reality  of  the  supernatural  communication. 

Was  then  Abraham  mistaken  or  rational  in  his  evident 
belief  that  God  had  appeared  to  him  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  P 
The  question  narrows  itself  to  that  issue.  In  answer 
to  it  we  have  many  valuable  facts.  Neither  Abraham's 
time  of  life,  nor  his  position,  nor  his  conduct  favours  the 
supposition  that  he  was  at  all  likely  to  be  ruled  by  imagina- 
tion. He  was  of  the  mature  age  of  seventy,  and  as  the 
director  of  a  very  large  Eastern  household,  must  have  been 
well  disciplined  in  judging  of  human  fancies.  His  emigration 
was  not  a  thing  rushed  into  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  of 
fancied  inspiration.  It  was  deliberate  enough,  and  included 
a  long  journey  fitted  to  waken  him  up  from  any  mere  dreams, 
as  he  passed  with  his  great  caravan  through  peopled  districts 
and  among  social  equals ;  and  it  was  checked  by  a  prolonged 
halt  at  Haran,  made  apparently  for  the  ease  of  his  failing 
parent.    In  the  land  of  his  wanderings,  his  life,  for  a  quarter 
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of  a  oentory  preceding  the  birth  of  Isaac,  does  not  ghow  the 
blind  fixedness  of  idea  which  belongs  to  fanaticism,  but  often  the 
diyided  thoughts  natural  to  a  faith  which  had  to  support  itself  b^ 
rational  argument,  and  had  only  at  long  intervals  obtained  yen- 
fications  of  any  kind  to  give  it  assurance.  We  see  him  twice 
guilty  of  weak  tergiversation,  under  feelings  of  uncertainty 
whetner  Qod  woidd  protect  him.  Disappointment  and  wond^ 
at  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  expectation  of  children  marked  his 
habits  strongly,  and  once  led  him  to  ask  a  testing  proof  of  the 
reality  of  the  Divine  presence  to  him,  when  be  thought  Jehovah 
was  renewing  the  promise  of  seed.  Yet,  throughout  all» 
Abraham  behoved  that  in  Ur  of  the  Ohaldees  God  had  given 
to  him  a  definite  promise.  Estimating  the  Chaldean  from  what 
we  thus  know  of  his  whole  character  and  habits,  we  judge  him 
a  man  subjectively  likely  to  form  a  cool  well  tested  opinion 
rather  than  otherwise  ;  just  as  afterwards  the  difficulties  made 
by  Jacob,  Moses,  GKdeon,  and  others,  to  whom  we  refer  the 
first  entertaining  of  certain  ostensibly  revealed  ideas,  oblige  us 
to  look  upon  them  as  persons  not  over  willing  to  assume  that  the 
Divine  presence  was  with  them  when  it  seemed  to  be  directing 
them  to  difficult  thoughts  or  duties. 

But  apart  from  uie  likelihood  of  Abraham's  forming  a 
sound  opinion  as  to  the  event  which  determined  all  the 
rest  of  his  long  life,  we  have  to  observe  the  very  import- 
ant fact,  that  the  narrative  allows  us  to  be  as  confident 
judges  of  the  correctness  of  his  belief  as  he  was  himself;  and 
it  enables  us  to  set  clearly  before  our  minds  the  process  bjr 
which  his  belief  became  verified  to  him  for  ever — a  matter 
not  of  belief  but  of  knowledge.  The  birth  of  Isaac  was  an 
objective  fiict,  which  necessarily  inferred  the  reality  of  the 
whole  series  of  supposed  Divine  communications  wnk^  led 
up  to  it.  When  Abraham  was  living  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates  he  thought  that  God,  at  a  particular  time,  called 
him  to  go  to  a  land  to  which  he  would  lead  him,  and 
promised  nim  the  paternity  of  a  great  nation,  in  whom  the 
world  should  be  blessed.  After  what  length  of  time  we  know 
not,  he  found  himself  in  the  centre  of  Oanaan,  and  he  thought 
that  God  told  him  that  he  was  now  in  the  country  designed  fixr 
him,  and  again  promised  him  seed  to  possess  that  land.  A  period 
of  disaster  followed,  which  unsettled  his  confidence  in  the  IMvina 
protection^  and  led  to  his  failure  of  faith  in  Egypt,  and  to  the 
humiliating  reproof  administered  to  him  by  the  heathea 
monarch.  Upon  his  return  to  Palestine  rich  and  too  fall  of 
herds  and  flocks  for  convenient  neighbourhood  to  the  original 
inhabitants^  so  that  Lot  and  he  nad  to  separate  and  take 
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different  sides  of  the  oountry,  Abraham  thought  that  the 
Lord  repeatedi  with  amplifioatioiiSi  the  promise  of  that  land 
to  his  seed.  Some  years  later,  on  his  return  from  the  defeat 
of  the  Mesopotamian  invaders,  he  believed  that  Gk>d  again 
appeared  to  him  in  a  vision ;  and  on  that  occasion  his  disap- 
pomtment  at  his  continued  childlessness  broke  out  in  woroti 
and  he  received  a  most  expressive  assurance  of  the  largeness  of 
the  promise  that  was  made  to  him,  and  he  asked  and  obtained 
also  a  verifying  proof  that  God  was  then  actual]  v  speaking  with 
him.  It  was  even  after  this  that,  at  Sarans  request,  the 
marriage  with  Hagar  was  resorted  to,  and  a  child  was  bom 
which  to  his  never-ceasing  expectation  appeared  the  promised 
seed.  Thirteen  years  more  elapsed  before  any  further  Divine 
intercourse  is  recorded  as  interfering  with  Abraham's  own 
thoughts.  Only  then,  when  he  was  ninety-nine  years  old, 
and  had  lived  thirteen  years  in  the  indulgence  of  the  thought 
that  Ishmael  was  the  child  of  promise,  was  the  near  approach 
announced  to  him  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  at 
IJr.  The  Lord  appeared  to  him  as  he  sat  in  his  tent  door  in 
Mamre,  and,  in  numan  form,  spoke  face  to  face  with  him. 
He  told  him  that  Ishmael  was  not  the  seed  that  He  had  epoken 
to  him  of,  but  that  a  son,  Isaac,  should  be  bom  to  him,  at 
a  set  time,  in  the  next  year.  That  birth  took  place  just  as 
promised.  What  did  the  fact  of  its  occurring  in  the  expected 
circumstances  demonstrate  P  It  settled  the  reality  not  merely 
of  the  last  circumstantial  promise  of  the  event  itself,  but  of  the 
whole  succession  of  recoUeoted  visions  and  communications  back 
to  Shechem  and  Ur,  ever  since  Abraham  be^an  to  live  by  that 
faith.  Were  those  visions  and  occasions  on  which  'the  Lord  mpake 
unto  Abr^am '  imaginary  P  Then  the  birth  of  Isaac  should  have 
been  an  imagination  also.  Was  it  a  substantial  fact  P  Then 
Abraham's  five-and-twenty  years  of  apparent  oonamunication 
with  God  was  also  a  grand  reality,  and  no  imagination.  Like  the 
insertion  of  the  connecting  shaft  which  puts  the  severa.1  parts 
of  some  complex  machine  into  gearing,  and  demonstrates  their 
interdependence,  that  one  objective  event,  by  itself,  fixed  at  onoe 
the  objective  reality  and  the  connection  of  the  whole  succession 
of  visions  and  promises,  and  demonstrated  that  they  and  all  the 
providential  constraint  and  ^dance,  and  protection  which 
Abraham  had  experienced  during  those  twenty-five  vears  were 
the  several  parts  of  one  arranged  system  of  events.  The  Divine 
communications,  which  up  to  that  crucial  test  of  reality,  had 
bem  matters  of  faith  to  Abraham,  became  what,  in  scientific 
lanffoaffe,  we  oall  matters  of  knowledge.  The  possibly  sub- 
jeetive  Moame  objectively  certain. 
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That  transformation  of  the  possibly  imaginary  into  the  cer- 
tainly real  by  proof  of  the  event,  which  appears  in  the  first  long 
chapter  of  Abraham's  history,  was,  to  the  end  of  Hebrew  history, 
the  manner  of  proof  upon  which  part  after  part  of  new  truth  was 
added  to  the  growing  religious  conceptions  and  faith  of  the 
Hebrews.  The  entire  succession  of  supposed  Divine  communi- 
cations and  corresponding  worldly  events  perpetually  mingling, 
lies  as  open  to  our  investigation  as  the  detail  of  Abraham's 
mixture  of  beliefs,  reasonings,  and  experiences.  But  it  has 
also  to  be  noted,  as  bearing  upon  the  inductive  soundness  of  the 
entire  body  of  Scriptural  faith,  as  well  as  of  its  successive  parti- 
culars, that  the  series  of  anticipations  and  events  presents  itself 
to  our  view,  at  every  stage,  both  in  the  ostensible  declaration  of 
Divine  purpose,  and  in  the  experience  of  worldly  fortunes,  as  the 
development  of  the  grand  mundane  system  which  Abraham 
thought  was  revealed  to  him.  In  the  progress  of  Hebrew 
religion  the  supposed  revelation  was  made  always  in  the  name 
of '  the  God  of  Abraham ;  *  and  the  worldly  events  that  fol- 
lowed were  developments  of  the  future  offered  to  Abraham. 
'We  begin  to  see  that  double  phenomenon  in  the  histories  of  Jacob 
and  Moses.  The  ostensible  revelation  which  began  the  pecu- 
liar worldly  career  of  each  of  these  men  was  made  in  the  name 
of  the  Gh)d  of  Abraham.  The  result  of  their  worldly  fortunes 
was  that  the  one  found  he  had  to  begin  and  the  other  that  he 
had  to  complete  the  first  national  portion  of  the  Abrahamic 
system,  as  revealed  to  Abraham.  We  can  trace  the  same 
double  phenomenon  on  to  the  last  recognized  fulfilment 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Ghod  of  Abraham,  as  it  is  announced 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  From  the  gathering  together  in 
Egypt  of  his  seed  into  a  nation,  to  the  coming  of  the  Desire 
of  all  nations,  Abraham's  seed  in  genealogical  descent,  the 
form  of  the  seeming  revelation,  and  the  e&ct  of  the  actual 
occurrence,  were  continuous  parts  of  the  plan  announced  in  TTr 
of  the  Chaldees. 

In  dealing  with  the  inductive  soundness  of  the  great  homo- 
geneous body  of  religious  opinions  (as  we  in  the  meantime  call 
them),  whicn  were  formed  by  the  Scripture  characters,  we  have 
now  to  add  to  the  scientific  facts  already  secured,  another  of  a 
character  quite  free  from  the  supernatural.  In  the  unique 
growth  of  religious  idea  which  is  detailed  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  Scriptures,  the  Abrahamic  system  of  ostensible  revela- 
tion and  corresponding' worldly  events  was  but  a  part  of  the 
entire  phenomenon.  Before  that  svstem  began,  and  during  its 
development,  other  bodies  of  thought  arose  in  the  homogeneooB 
growth  of  religious  idea ;  and  they  arose  and  developed  and  were 
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added  to,  all  without  any  supposed  revelation.  The  Abrahamic 
system  was,  in  fact,  embraced  in  a  much  wider  progress  of 
human  thought  and  fortunes,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  lay,  a 
special  line  of  events,  whose  relationship  to  the  whole  was  to 
appear  when  its  special  future  was  fully  come. 

In  all  conditions  of  human  life,  every  contemplative  in- 
dividual forms  for  himself  a  prevailing  sentiment  upon  any 
subject  which  has  affected  him  strongly.  That  sentiment  is 
the  result  of  thoughts  first  suggested  by  his  circumstances,  and 
of  feelings  borne  in  upon  him  by  his  own  experience.  Such 
spontaneous  thinking  was  the  chief  source  of  the  dark  ante- 
diluvian faith.  It  appears  in  the  story  of  Babel.  It  gave 
birth  to  the  extraneous  faith  of  the  Gentile  nations  respecting 
the  peculiar  position  of  Israel  in  the  world.  The  Psalms  are 
full  of  spontaneous  thoughts  of  this  kind,  which  had  flowed 
forth  irom  Hebrew  experience  of  worldly  life ;  and  they  embrace 
most  of  the  periods  of  the  national  fortunes  from  the  Exodus 
to  the  Babylonian  Eidle.  One  of  the  finest  examples  is  presented 
in  the  faith  of  the  twenty- third  Psalm,  which  looks  to  Jehovah  as 
the  Shepherd  of  man's  happiness  and  his  safety.  We  are  to  seek 
the  origin  of  the  rich  sentiment  of  that  Psalm  where  its  imagery 
directs  us — ^that  is,  in  David's  recollections  of  his  own  care  over 
his  father's  sheep  in  the  fertile  pastures  and  the  dangerous  ravines 
near  Bethlehem.  His  experience  of  a  protection,  guidance,  and 
deliverance  as  full  of  care  and  loving  kindness,  in  helpless 
periods  of  his  own  life,  made  him  think  of  Jehovah's  keeping 
of  him  as  proceeding  from  the  same  kind  of  provident  love  as 
he  was  conscious  of  having  himself  exercised  when  he  could  be 
thus  watchful  and  kind  to  his  fleecy  charge.  The  mass  of 
Hebrew  religious  thought  which  came  in  this  manner  from 
men's  circumstances  and  their- experienced  hearts  into  their 
formal  imagery  of  religious  truth  is  very  great.  A  multitude 
of  worshipping  names  used  of  God — such  as  *  portion,'  '  dweU- 
ing-place,*  *  refuge,'  'fortress,'  'father,'  'king,'  &c. — repre- 
sented ideas  that  were  not  revealed  but  spontaneous.  These 
spontaneous  thoughts  were  spontaneous  exactly  in  the  sense 
in  which  our  own  religious  reflections  are";  and  this  fact 
is  to  be  noticed  here,  because  it  shows  that  the  growth  of  reli- 
gious faith,  found  in*  the  Hebrew  history,  was  one  composed 
very  largely  of  materials  which  those  who  dread  having  to  deal 
witili  the  supernatural  have  no  reason  nor  any  excuse  for  declin- 
ing to  consider  scientifically;  whatever  the  consideration  of 
them  may  compel  scientific  induction  to  infer  from  their  con- 
nection with  the  supernatural  parts  of  Hebrew  faith.  But  the 
scientific  fact  has  now  to  be  taken  into  accoimt,  that  these 
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spontaneous  thoughts  were  of  homogeneous  character  with  the 
thoughts  called  revealed  thoughts ;  that  they  arose  in  the  minds 
of  religious  men  together  with  these ;  and  sometimes  were  not 
quite  separable  from  them  in  the  coneciousness  of  the  thinkers ; 
and  they  were  co-operative  and  co-efficient  influences  with  the 
revealed  ideas  in  carrying  on  the  religious  progress  of  the 
Hebrew  people  to  their  high  theology. 

We  may  complete  this  outline  of  the  proof  that  the  religious 
ideas  of  Scriptural  faith  arose  from  inductive  reasoning  ui>on 
experience,  with  a  brief  notice  of  how  that  point  is  established  with 
respect  to  the  leading  parts  of  that  faith  by  the  kind  of  evidence 
which  is  the  recognized  proof  of  historic  realities.   Sceptics  say — 
Why  are  we  to  imagine  that  since  so  much  is  mythical  in  other 
ancient  histories  the  old  Hebrew  stories  are  not  mythical  P  The 
truth  is,  that  there  is  abundance  of  myth  to  be  found  attaching 
to  early  Hebrew,  and  also  to  early  Christian  times,  but  it  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  Rabbinical  stories,  and  the  monkish  Gospels. 
The  Scripture  story  is  to  be  classed,  not*  with  the  myths  of 
ancient  peoples,  but  with  the  authentic  histories  which  also 
those  peoples  have  left   us;   and   which   are  verified   by,   or 
built  upon,  such  extant  monuments  as  those  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  such  historical  institutions   as   the  Olympic  games, 
and  such  records  as  the  Roman  conquest  left  in  the  names 
of  places  over  all  the  known  world  of  the  time.     The  topo- 
graphical nomenclature  of  the  Holy  Land  was  largely  a  record 
of  the  occurrences  from  which  the  special  thoughts  of  Scrip- 
tural religion  took  their  rise.    Jehovah-jireh,  Bethel,  Mahanaim, 
Jehovah-nissi,  &c.,  were  names  which  to  the  generations  living 
near  the  time  of  their  origin  certified  transactions  that  were 
to  be  never  forgotten.     The  religious  festivals  of  the  Passover, 
of  Tabernacles,  and  afterwards  those  of  Dedication  and  of  Purim 
were  as  strong  testimonies  to  great  religious  facts  of  Hebrew 
faith  as  the  observance  of  birthdays  is  in  family  life.     The  form 
of  the  reliffious  creed  of  the  Hebrews  is  the  strongest  certifica- 
tion that  uieir  successive  additions  to  their  belief  oonceming 
God  were  the  results  of  observation.     Their  articles  of  faith 
were  simply  a  succession  of  narratives,  which  had  recorded  por- 
tion after  portion  of  the  national  experience  of  Jehovah's  deal- 
ings with  them.    The  chapters  of  that  confession  of  faith  were 
in  succession  compiled  and  publicly  recited  by  Moses,  Joshua, 
Samuel,  the  writers  of  the  historical  Psalms,  the  prophets,  Nehe- 
miah,  the  leader  of  the  restoration,   and  the  first,  historical 
preachers  of  Ohrist — via.,  Stephen,  and  Peter,  and  Paul. 
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v.,  VI.,  YIL-^Scriptural  faith  formed  by  the  morally  highest  of 
all  known  races;  amidst  comparison  with  the  great  heathen 
faUhs ;  and  alone  appreciable  by  differing  races  and  times. 

We  may  omit  in  an  outline  such  as  this  any  detailed  proof 
that  the  iaductive  constraction  of  the  Scriptural  hody  of  reli- 
gious convictions  was  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  admitted  or 
compelled  comparison  with  all  the  famous  ethnic  religions. 
The  whole  Old  Testament  history  was  that  of  a  continuous  com- 
parison of  the  kind. 

We  may  also  pass  over  the  argument  derived  from  the  excep- 
tional moral  fitness  of  the  Scriptural  race  to  form  or  judge  of 
elevated  religious  conceptions.  It  will  not  be  questioned.  Nor 
will  the  exceptional  duration  of  the  Scriptural  faith  be  denied ; 
that  it  began  with  the  beginning  of  human  history,  and  beheld 
during  its  growth  the  religions  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  and 
Rome  arise  and  pass  away,  mere  episodes  of  national  superstition 
which  were  isolated  as  well  as  temporary.  The  gods  of  the 
Nile  or  of  Mesopotamia  did  not  become  the  gods  of  Greece; 
and  if  the  Romans  adopted  the  objects  of  Greek  worship,  it  was 
in  name  only,  and  with  diflFerent  personaKties. 

We  have  still,  however,  to  consider  what  is  the  inductive  value 
of  the  combined  facts  which  are  presented  to  us  in  the  one  reli- 
gion which  has  been  mundane  in  duration,  and  in  the  capability 
of  being  appreciated.  It  is  not  enough  to  find  all  other  faiths 
essentially  deficient ;  what  of  absolute  faith  and  positive  know- 
ledge 18  there  in  the  exceptional  one  ? 

Vm.,  IX. — The  succession  of  Scriptural  Conceptions  were  part  of 
a  Mundane  Order^  under  a  Personal  Governor  with  whom  the 
human  race  is  in  peculiar  relationship. 

That  which  is  presented  to  us  in  the  long  body  of  historical 
facts — beginning  with  the  earliest  antediluvian  conceptions  of 
God,  and  going  on  \^  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
consequent  moral  civilization  which  distinguishes  Christian  coun- 
tries— is  the  co-existence,  throughout  the  first  4,000  years  of 
human  life,  of  three  distinct  lines  of  connected  phenomena. 

1.  There  is  a  line  of  supposed  revelations  respecting  the  nature 
of  God  and  His  designs.  These,  from  beginning  to  end,  are  in 
absolute  harmony  with  one  another,  but  expand  continuously  in 
extent,  and  in  definiteness  of  moral  conception.  And  amidst  their 
moral  representations  they  contain  the  intimations  of  a  series  of 
mundane  events  through  which  the  moral  design  was  to  be 
wrou^t  out. 

2.  There  ia  another  line  of  progressive  thoughts  which  arose  in 
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the  minds  of  men  independently  of  these  revelations,  the  results, 
as  a  whole,  of  observation  and  consciousness.  They  were  rea- 
sonings and  feelings  which  had  the  same  spontaneous  origin 
as  the  prudential  considerations  and  philosophical  ideas  of  indi- 
vidual modem  life.  But,  in  the  experience  of  the  persons 
recorded  as  having  formed  particular  anticipations  or  plans 
founded  upon  thoughts  of  eitner  of  these  separate  kinds,  the 
spontaneous  thoughts  were  in  such  close  coincidence  and 
co-eflBciency  of  action  with  those  supposed  to  be  revealed, 
that  the  thinkers  themselves  evidently  were  unable  at  times  to 
determine,  among  their  thoughts,  what  was  their  own,  and 
what  had  been  communicated  to  them.  They  could  not  have 
placed  apart  in  two  orders  the  elements  of  their  own  mental 
operations  so  confidently  as  Biblical  critics  now  do  for  them. 

3.  These  two  coalescing  lines  of  mental  experience  which  carried 
onagrowthof  constantly  expanding  ideas  respecting  the  natureof 
God  and  His  general  will,  and  a  growth  of  ever  developing  concep- 
tions respecting  that  part  of  His  will  which  resulted  in  the  Abra- 
hamic  system,  are  seen  in  the  narrative  to  have  been  accom- 
panied or  followed  by  a  third  line  of  phenomena — viz.,  a 
succession  of  general  and  particular  events  of  personal,  family, 
or  national  fortunes,  the  connected  chain  of  which  realized  the 
connected  forecast  of  the  supposed  revelations. 

What  is  science  to  do  with  this  tripartite  mass  of  interwoven 
and  inseparable  phenomena,  which  made  the  history  of  at  least 
4,000  years  P  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  historical  persons 
who  were  the  chief  actors  in  the  Scriptural  narrative  having 
believed  that  they  received  revelations  of  coming  events  from 
God.  There  is  no  doubt  but  they  formed  age  after  age 
such  ideas  concerning  God  as  no  other  race  of  mankind  ap- 
proached. There  is  no  doubt  but  these  arose  in  their  minds, 
in  large  measure  by  spontaneous  reasoning,  but  partly,  they 
thought,  by  Divine  suggestion,  so  that  they  could  not  always 
say  how  much  of  the  new  ideas  they  had  thought  out  for  them- 
selves, and  how  much  came  into  their  conceptions  ab  extra^ 
And  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  connected  line  of  revelations  of 
worldly  events  believed  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  '  the 
*  God  of  Abraham  *  was  followed  by  a  corresponding  line  of  expe- 
rienced events,  fulfilling  the  supposed  predictions  and  making 
up  the  historic  Abrahamic  system.  Nor  is  there  any  question 
that  the  general  ongoings  of  the  world,  connected  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  Abrahamic  system,  entirely  corresponded  to 
the  character  attributed  to  God  by  the  Scriptural  race.  The 
former  correspondence  is  part  of  the  world's  history.  The  latter 
was  perceived  and  confessed  often  by  the  heathen  neighbours  of 
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the  Scriptural  families  and  nation ;  and  their  compelled  testimony 
on  the  point  has  been  repeated  in  modern  times  from  an  unex-* 
pected  quarter.  The  aesthetic  philosopher  Goethe,  whose  Epicu- 
rean proclivities  did  not  promise  any  recognition  of  Scriptural 
sentiment  that  could  be  withheld,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  God  of  Providence  is  the  severe  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews. 

Science  cannot  help  asking  what  could  have  been  the  source  of 
this  three-fold  order  of  events.  Severest  induction  will  at  once 
conclude,  as  it  would  in  the  case  of  any  natural  phenomena 
thus  connected,  that,  whatever  power  produced  the  sys- 
tematic succession  of  the  events  of  human  fortunes,  extendmg 
OTcr  so  many  centuries,  the  same  power  must  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  anticipations  of  those  events,  which  came  in  definite 
form  into  the  minds  of  the  Scripture  personages.  An  intelligent 
Power  alone  could  have  brought  to  pass  the  pre-described  Deluge, 
the  precisely  dated  birth  of  Isaac,  the  exactly  defined  Babylonian 
Captivity,  &c.  The  same  intelligent  Being,  a  person  powerful 
over  all  the  affairs  of  this  earth,  and  likewise  having  access  to  the 
mind  of  man,  must  have  instructed  the  foreseers  of  those  events, 
Yiz.,  Noah,  Abraham,  Jeremiah,  &c.  to  foresee  them. 

But,  further,  with  respect  to  the  multitude  of  spontaneous 
ideas,  concerning  God  and  the  proper  life  of  mankind,  which 
are  recorded  in  the  Scripture  histories,  it  is  evident  that  the 
human  spirits  in  which  those  spontaneous  thoughts  arose  must 
have  been  in  a  strangely  close  connection  of  mental  and  affec- 
tional  action  with  the  intelligent  Power  who  was  the  source  of 
the  world's  ongoings,  and  of  the  recorded  human  anticipations 
of  a  particular  portion  of  these.  Those  spontaneous  thinkings 
are  seen,  throughout  many  recorded  individual  lives,  to  have 
harmonized  with  the  so-called  revealed  thoughts  in  forming  both 
the  religious  belief  and  the  worldly  plans  of  the  individuals.  A 
particular  observation  of  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  sponta- 
neous thoughts  may  lead  induction  to  infer  what  relation  there 
really  was  between  the  thinkers  of  those  thoughts  and  the 
all-originating  cause  of  the  other  two  successions  of  phenomena. 

Distinctly  spontaneous  thoughts  and  feelings  upon  all  kinds 
of  personal  and  providential  aSairs,  and  as  distinctly  communi- 
cated thoughts  upon  those  subjects,  are  seen,  in  a  sufficiency  of 
dear  examples,  to  have  been  homogeneous  as  well  as  har- 
monizing. They  coalesced  emotionally,  as  well  as  logically, 
and  they  were  also  at  times  concurrent.  'In  the  multitude  '  of 
the  religious  man's  'thoughts  within  himself,'  '  the  comforts  of 
God '  delighted  his  soul.  The  two  classes  of  thought  were  of 
one  likeness  and  aspiration,  and  meeting  together  in  man's 
spiritual  life,  the  complex  material  always  gave  rise  to  one 
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tpontaneouB  choice  of  conduct,  one  guiding  taate  and  l^dng, 
a  consistent  habit  of  soul  as  truly  one  and  not  divided,  as  is  the 
composite  breath  of  man's  bodily  life.  Such  was  evidently  the 
psychological  condition  of  Abraham,  Moses,  and  David.  Paul 
almost  describes  his  own  conscious  life  as  of  this  kind.  Must 
not  then  Goti,  the  personal  Being  who  was  believed  upon 
frequent  testing  evidence  to  be  the  revealer  of  the  one  set  of 
thoughts,  and  mankind,  the  conscious  authors  of  the  others, 
have  been  in  a  potential,  and  also  an  actual  connection  of  spirit, 
and  of  objective  life,  with  one  another  throughout  the  thronged 
progress  of  those  4,000  years  ?  Must  there  not  have  subsisted 
between  the  two  a  relation  bearingalikeness,  or  samene6S,of  propen- 
sities of  thought,  and  including  aconneotion  of  personal  life,  which 
prodaced  harmony  or  even  communion  of  action  P  The  coinci- 
dence of  idea  and  design  which  occurred  was  such  a  coincidence 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  as  occurring  in  the  separate 
thoughts  of  persons  of  the  same  kin,  upon  any  matter  of  family 
business,  or  even  of  mere  general  interest ;  and  which  we  do  not 
look  for  from  persons  not  so  connected.  In  what  we  may  oall 
the  ostensibly  divine,  and  the  ostensibly  human  orders  of 
spiritual  action,  the  prevalent  conceptions  and  characteristic 
ways  of  looking  at  things,  exhibited  a  sameness  which,  if  found 
in  two  separate  nationalities,  would  be  confidently  regarded  by 
philosophers  as  proving  identity  of  race.  Are  we  to  make  the 
same  inference  here,  and  conclude  for  a  family  connection,  and 
a  subjective  sameness  subsisting  between  the  revealer  and  the 
spontaneous  human  thinkers  P 

It  is  of  course  quite  open  to  anti-supematuralists  to  assert, 
subject  to  the  difficulties  they  raise  thereby,  that  there  were  not 
two  orders  of  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the  Scriptural  person- 
ages, but  that  the  so-called  revealed  conceptions  as  well  as  the 
spontaneous  were  entirely  their  own.  A  momentous  dilemma, 
however,  at  once  presents  itself  before  this  explanation.  If 
there  is  but  one  order  of  thought,  and  that  human,  in  the  Scrip- 
tural religion,  then  Scripture  history  when  collated  with  all 
other  history  presents  us  with  this  fact  in  anthropology 
that  Christianity  is  the  subjective  religion  which  during  all 
historic  generations  was  elaborated  by  the  most  highly  civuiv:^ 
of  the  known  races  of  mankind  in  moral  respects,  as  the 
result  of  their  world-wide  experience  of  life,  and  of  their 
conscious  propensities  of  thought  and  feeling.  That  is  the 
least  possible  inference  from  the  scientific  facts  of  history  whioh 
have  to  be  reasoned  upon.  But  an  essential  part  of  the  his- 
torical data  of  Scriptural  religion  stands  in  the  way  of  this 
subjective  explanation.    For  SoriptunJ  religion  whioh  is  the 
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only  continnoos  phenomenon  of  religious  ideas  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  world  was,  in  its  long  homogeneous  development,  accom- 
panied and  followed  by  a  companion  system  of  family  and 
national  or  mundane  events ;  and  these  proved  to  be  the  pro- 
gressive fulfilment  of  a  connected  line  of  anticipations  that  were 
included  in  the  order  of  ideas.  To  account  for  that  objective 
order  of  events  (which  was  always  chronologically  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  anticipators  to  produce),  another  personality  is 
requisite.  And  the  common  sense  explanation  of  the  whole 
phenomena,  and  that  which  induction  would  at  once  recognize 
if  left  free  from  hypothetical  difficulties  which  'philosophy' 
and  not  science  puts  in  the  way,  is  that  which  was  invariably 
adopted  by  generation  after  generation  of  the  persons  who 
thought  the  thoughts,  and  observed  the  events  in  question. 
That  explanation  is  that  the  Scriptural  religion  is  an  objec- 
tive faith ;  and  that  it  was  given  to  man  by  the  author  of  all 
worldly  events ;  and  that  there  is  between  Him  and  the  human 
race,  of  which  the  Scripture  personages  were  average  examples 
in  everything  but  special  fortune,  a  correspondence  of  nature, 
and  a  communion  of  life. 

The  existence  of  an  inevitable  Mundane  Order  has  been  the 
rational  or  the  superstitious  creed  of  all  states  of  human  life. 
Among  many  peoples  not  possessed  of  the  historical  documents 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  that  order  had  been  explained  by 
various  hypotheses  of  Pantheism.  Inductive  study  of  the  subject, 
when  it  is  able  to  collate  all  the  observed  and  recorded  material 
bearing  upon  it,  must  adopt  Pantocratism  as  the  explanation. 
And  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  study  of  mythologies  and 
other  illustrative  records  of  ethnic  religions  will  yet  show  that 
in  heathen  philosophy  Pantheism  was  a  deteriorated  condition 
of  thought ;  that  an  earlier  belief  in  Pantocratism  had  existed ; 
and  that  it  had  sunk  into  Pantheism,  through  losing  sight  of 
the  historical  Person  whom  pristine  faith  contemplated  as  the 
author  of  the  mundane  order. 

X. — Ths  Scientific  Reason  for  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures 

being  of  authority  in  Religion. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  have  come  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  theory  of  Inspiration.     It  narrows  the  vexed 

Siestions  of  that  department  of  theology,  and  almost  reduces 
em  to  questions  of  nomenclature  only. 

A  view  of  the  Hebrew  race  like  that  which  was  held  by  the 
Pharisees^ viz.,  that  the  Hebrews  were  the  only  race  of  man- 
kind who  stood  in  a  religious  relationship  to  God — would  natu- 
*^y  suggest  for  the  Scripture  documents  the  character  of  a 
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succession  of  sacred  books  resembling  the  Sibylline  leaves,  as 
if  they  were  records  of  Divine  dicta,  or  of  human  utterances 
divinely  confined  and  guided.  Such,  however  was  not  the 
character  of  the  Hebrew  race,  whose  position  was  not  that  of  sole 
rekiionahip,  but  of  selected  agency.  They  were,  in  fact,  onlv  the 
central  portion  for  a  time  of  a  Pantocratic  order.  The  Abra- 
hamic  race  were  upon  the  stage  of  history  for  only  half  the 
chronological  period  embraced  in  the  growth  of  the  Scriptural 
body  of  religious  conceptions ;  and  the  Abrahamic  system  itself 
w^as  from  the  first  understood  to  embrace  in  its  beneficent  design 
the  whole  of  mankind.  The  religious  scope  of  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Hebrews  is  with  perpetual  recurrence  declared  to  have  com- 
prehended all  peoples,  and  to  contemplate  all  times.  The  de- 
scendants of  Jacob  were  themselves  to  impart  their  religious 
knowledge  to  '  the  stranger  within  their  gates,  and  to  the 
*  nations  around  their  border.' 

Inductive  examination  of  the  successive  writings  which  form 
the  Bible  would  assign  to  them  a  character  exactly  accordant 
with  the  religious  Pantocratism  thus  indicated.  The  religious 
utterances  found  in  them  are  partly  dicta.  Much  more  largely 
they  are  human  reasonings  and  conceptions  ;  great  part  of 
which  the  reasoners  were  conscious  of  having  themselves 
originated,  but  many  particulars  of  which  they  could  not  con- 
fidently assign  to  tnat  source.  These  reasonings  and  concep- 
tions are  such  that,  reading  the  Scripture  history  as  part  of  uni- 
versal history,  we  ourselves  cannot  assign  them  to  a  purely  human 
source.  For,  on  that  supposition,  we  cannot  give  any  rational 
account  of  how  theistic  and  spiritual  conceptions  of  so  exalted  a 
kind  appear  in  the  records  of  the  Scriptural  families,  when  races 
far  beyond  them  in  other  intellectual  manifestations  had  very 
degraded  religious  notions ;  and  we  cannot  rationally  explain 
how  the  Jewish  branch  of  Abraham's  descendants  were  so 
accomplished  in  this  respect  compared  -  with  all  the  other 
Abrahamic  families.  The  theory  of  a  spontaneous  origin  of 
their  religious  ideas  will  not  account  for  these  di£ference&  But 
while  most  of  this  elevated  Hebrew  faith  does  not  bear  the  form 
or  character  of  Divine  dicta,  the  occurrence  to  the  Hebrew  race 
systematically  of  such  exceptional  ideas  seems  to  oblige  the 
adoption  of  some  theory  of  Fantocratism. 

The  position,  however,  which  we  find  both  the  dicta  and  the 
spontaneous  ideas  occupying  in  the  documents  brings  both  classes 
of  thoughts  into  one  order.  They  never  were  isolated  utterances, 
like  the  Sibylline  leaves ;  but  the  revealed  and  the  spontaneous 
thoughts  alike  came  forth  in  close  connection  with  historical  cir- 
cumstances, which  fixed  them  in  their  place  and  meaning  in  the 
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Mundane  Order.     The  dicta  were  ostensibly  given  as  rationalia 
of  the  world's  ongoings.     The  other  thoughts  were  inductive 
reasonings  upon  these  ongoings ;  but  containing  bright  sugges- 
tions, happy  thoughts — what,  in  other  subjects,  we  call  flashes 
of  inspiration — which  often  guided  the  religious  reasonings,  and 
with  the  unique  result  of  systematically  guiding  them  aright, 
and  of  never  needing  to  be  corrected  by  further  experience. 
The  Hebrew  documents,  which  are  actually  histories  of  successive 
prominent  portions  of  mundane  affairs,  but  which  contain  Divine 
dicta  of  religious  idea,  and  also  human  conceptions  on  the  same 
subject  such  as  no  race  formed  spontaneously  except  the  Scrip- 
tural one,  are  simply  records  of  a  Pantocratic  guidance  of  man- 
kind to  know  God.    In  the  latter  2,000  years  of  the  period 
embraced  in  the  documents,  that  guidance  of  the  world  was 
mainly  through  the  agency  of  the  Jewish  commimity,  but  by 
no  means  without  occasional  direct  communication  held  by  God 
Himself  with  other  historical  peoples.     In  the  2,000  years 
preceding  the  existence  of  that  people  the  government  was 
ostensibly  mundane. 

The  position  which  inductive  examination  would  assign  to 
the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  is  thus  not  that  of  an 
inspired  book  in  the  sense  of  a  book  of  dicta ;  nor  the  history,  as 
it  haa  been  called,  of  an  inspired  people ;  but  the  history  of 
a  religious  Pantocratism.  Biblical  critics  would  long  have  had 
difficulty  in  ranking  the  New  Testament  epistles  as  historical 
exhibitious  of  religious  conception.  The  form  of  religious  state- 
ment in  them  is  sometimes  largely  philosophical,  as  could 
hardly  have  been  avoided  in  writings  addressed  to  communities 
whose  intellectual  civilization  was  moulded  by  the  Greek  philoso- 
phy, which  has  also  very  largely  given  its  own  form  of  thinking 
to  all  subsequent  dealing  with  meological  subjects.  But  the 
religious  representation  given  in  the  New  Testament  is  essen- 
tially historical.  The  foundation  of  it  is  a  human  biography  in 
which  the  body  of  Hebrew  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  The  very 
Epistles  can  be  imderstood  only  by  the  historical  occasions  of 
their  having  been  written.  And  we  have  to  study  the  character 
and  connection  of  thought  in  them  bv  the  light  of  the  religious 
history  and  the  habits  of  thought  of  their  individual  authors  ; 
and  by  that  means  we  arrive  at  the  universal  truths  which  they 
teach. 

Scientific  investigation  of  this  matter  has^  of  course,  to  meet 
questions  suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  exceptional  penetra- 
tion and  wisdom  and  sentiment  outside  the  Scripture  histories. 
We  apply  the  term  'inspired*  strictly  to  etuch  Scriptural  concep- 
tions as  in  their  nature  and  their  position  in  history  could  not  have 
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originated  in  the  minds  of  the  persons  first  entertaining  them,  and 
which  those  persons  thought  themselves  certain  of  having  first 
received  from  God.  We  cannot  deny  something  of  the 
same  character  to  other  thoughts  of  the  same  persons,  which 
the  thinkers  were  sure  they  did  not  intentionally  originate, 
but  which  *  occurred '  to  them,  and  which  yet  turned  out  to  be 
part  and  portion  of  the  joint  body  of  idea,  conviction,  worldly 
anticipation,  and  worldly  fortune  which  was  carrying  on  their 
lives,  and  making  them  in  some  cases  evident  constituents  in  the 
chain  of  events  which  formed  the  Abrahamic  system.  But,  then, 
what  are  we  to  make  of  the  bright  ideas,  the  exceptional  con- 
ceptions of  high  order  and  of  comprehensive  value  to  human 
liite  in  this  world,  which  'occurred'  to  the  great  minds  of 
heathenism?  Why  not  call  these  inspired,  as  well  as  the 
great  thoughts  of  the  Hebrews  which  we  have  classed  as 
only  *  occurring '  to  them  P  And  why  not  as  well  call 
divinely  inspired  the  happy  thoughts,  successful  guesses, 
'inspirations,  which  still  occur  to  great  minds,  and  which 
are  the  beginnings  of  great  helps  to  moral  and  social  civili- 
zation on  the  earth P  The  answer  is  simply,  'Why  not?' 
The  Scripture  histories,  in  their  instances  of  ostensibly 
Divine  communication,  travel  far  enough  beyond  the  *  peculiar 
'  people '  to  warrant  any  such  extension  of  range  in  our  theory 
of  inspiration.  The  casea  of  Job,  Melchisedek,  Balaam,  and 
Nebucnadnezzar  make  a  sufficient  heading  for  a  department  of 
extraneous  revelation — if,  indeed,  to  think  of  it  as  extraneous 
be  not  a  theological  prejudice  akin  to  the  wrong  notions  pre- 
valent in  the  latest  period  of  Jewish  nationality.  We  have 
just  now  indicated  a  reason  why  inspiration  may  not  always 
infer  religious  authority.  The  dicta  of  the  Vedas,  and  of  Con- 
fucius, and  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  would  not  take  rank  as 
authoritative  teaching  with  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, even  though  we  were  to  admit  that  the  minds  from 
which  they  proceeded  were  by  Divine  gift  raised  far  above 
their  contemporaries.  Their  teaching  was  not  of  the  particular 
form  which  makes  Scriptural  teaching  authoritative,  because 
bearing  the  evidence  of  truth  within  itself. 

How  do  the  Scriptures  discharge  their  function  of  an  autho- 
ritative religious  guidance  if  they  are  not  essentially  Divine 
dicta  of  truth  P  They  teach  by  a  history.  Minute  examination 
will  show  that'  even  the  dicta  contained  in  them  were  never 
left  to  be  interpreted  deductively  as  principia,  but  that  they 
came  forth  in  the  midst  of  practical  expositions  of  their  intent 
which  were  afforded  by  the  Pantocratic  government  which 
uttered   the  dicta.      The   very    dicta    themselves   teach    not 
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by  words,  but  through  transactions.  An  early  example  is 
tne  monotheistic  revelation  made  to  Moses  at  tne  beginning 
of  his  mission.  The  meaning  of  the  great  truth  *  I  am  that 
I  am/  was  to  be  exhibited  immediately  on  the  Nile  in  the 
contest  of  Jehovah's  messenger  with  the  'no  gods'  of  the 
Egyptian  theory ;  and  it  was  to  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
Israel  and  the  surrounding  nations  by  a  like  practical  exemplifi- 
cation during  a  course  of  demonstration  extended  over  the 
whole  period  of  the  life  in  the  Wilderness  and  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  The  prophetic  dicta  reveal  their  significance  to  us  by 
the  same  means.  They  were  to  be  understood  only  by  the  event ; 
and  the  religious  importance  of  their  language  lies  not  in  the 
expressions  used,  but  in  the  transactions  foretold.  So  in  the  New 
Testament ;  the  Divine  expression  *  Heavenly  Father '  is  not 
left  to  the  interpretation  of  that  relationship  and  of  what  is  open 
to  man  to  expect  under  it,  which  human  habits  might  suggest. 
The  fatherhood  meant  is  exhibited  in  specific  affections,  designs, 
and  government.  The  infallible  Scriptures,  in  fact,  teach,  not 
by  fallible  expressions,  which  lose  their  exact  meaning  in  pass- 
ing from  one  generation  to  another,  and  over  which  translation 
always  casts  a  veil,  but  by  great  transactions,  which  are 
part  of  the  whole  world's  knowledge,  and  by  the  actions  of 
common  relationship  and  the  reciprocities  of  human  feeling, 
which  are  familiar  to  all  men.  These  histories  and  affections 
are  a  universal  language,  which  does  not  change  with  age  or 
race,  or  lose  its  force  in  the  rendering  of  the  narrative  into 
different  tongues.  The  Bible's  most  efltective  lesson  in  religious 
truth,  the  kernel  of  its  high  theology,  is  a  human  biography, 
which  makes  those  who  read  and  ponder  it  aright  feel  that  the 
subject  of  it  is  also  divine. 

In  concluding  this  application  of  the  scientific  process  of 
investigating  truth  to  the  data  of  the  Scriptural  religion, 
it  ought  to  be  remarked,  as  a  circumstance  highly  relevant 
to  the  claim  of  full  scientific  accuracy  hero  made  for  that 
religion,  that  the  whole  historical  development  of  that  great 
system  of  conceptions  is  a  most  true  example  of  the  way  of 
guiding  human  reasoning  which  the  history  of  exact  science 
shows  to  be  necessary  to  mankind's  certain  progress  in  knowledge. 
It  was  a  process  iu  which  mankind  generation  after  generation 
were  made  to  infer  and  adopt,  bit  by  bit,  the  accumulating  know- 
ledge, by  the  common  sense  induction  by  which  they  were 
confidently  and  correctly  guiding  their  common  life  amidst  the 
workings  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  society.  In  subjects  out- 
side of  physical  science  the  slowness  of  the  inductive  method 
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has  again  and  again  led  to  attempts  to  reintroduce  the  deduc- 
tive reasoning  of  unscientific  times  into  the  process  of  investi- 
gation. Periodically  the  mistake  has  been  discovered,  through 
the  failure  of  seemingly  faultless  logic  to  keep  the  reasoner  clear 
of  evident  blunders ;  and  the  truth  has  been  felt  anew,  which 
Lord  Bacon  taught  at  the  birth  of  modem  science,  that  the 
human  mind  makes  secure  advances  in  acquiring  new  knowledge 
only  when  it  is  conducted  from  one  generalisation  to  another 
under  the  constant  suggestions  and  corrections  which  are 
afforded  by  plenty  of  facts. 

Exception  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  the  argument  now  out- 
lined being  termed  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject,  since  it 
does  not  formally  meet  the  scientific  objections  and  difficulties 
which  have  been  brought  against  the  Scriptural  religion,  and 
which  have  been  called  very  great  objections.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  law  of  war  which  obliges  a  combatant  to  accept  battle 
on  the  field  chosen  by  his  opponent  if  he  can  command  a  choice 
himself.  It  is  this  that  the  writer  has  sought  to  do  in  the 
present  article.  He  has  sought  to  present  in  the  data  of 
Scriptural  religion  a  great  body  of  scientific  facts,  which  must 
jremain  positive  knowledge  in  the  department  of  religion, 
whatever  new  knowledge  may  arise  in  physical  science.  That 
body  of  facts  is  as  unassailable  from  the  ground  of  anything 
that  concerns  the  structure  of  the  earth  or  the  origin  of  man  as 
would  be  the  family  history  of  any  English  house  or  the  records 
of  any  well-known  nation's  political  development  It  is,  however, 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  present,  in  the  growth  of  the  Scrip- 
tural faith  amidst  a  world  of  other  religions,  a  real  instance  of 
what  Darwinians  only  suppose,  in  their  theory  of  natural  selec- 
tion, and  the  want  of  any  example  of  which  they  try  hard  to 
get  over, — viz.,  the  unsound  perishing  before  the  healthy,  or,  as 
they  express  it,  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest.  And  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  present  in  the  deposit  of  religious  ideas  found  in  the 
chronological  strata  of  Scripture  history  a  better  example  than 
geologists  bring  forward  of  their  own  scientific  kind  of  facts ; 
the  deposits  being  in  this  case  contemporaneously  recorded  in 
chronological  documents,  while  in  geological  science  the  order 
and  the  age  of  the  different  strata  are  only  inferred,  and  that 
in  the  face  of  formidable  heresy  upon  that  essential  article  of 
the  scientific  creed. 

And  it  is  satisfactory,  above  all,  to  find  that  Scriptaral 
religion,  or  Christianity,  presents  itself  in  the  character  of 
an  essential  portion  of  Anthropology,  which  sceptics  in 
religion  now  make  much  of  as  a  science  of  certain  know- 
ledge.   In  the  most  scientifically  certain  department  of  that 
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study  of  man,  the  Living  Soul,  viz.,  the  history  of  all  that 
man  himself  has  observed  or  become  convinced  of  respecting 
bis  own  nature  and  his  position  in  the  universe,  the  Bible 
occupies  a  larger  space,  with  its  collected  facts  and  inductive 
convictions,  than  all  other  existing  materials  put  together. 
The  importance  of  its  documents  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
represent  well-known  portions  of  mankind,  and  much  more 
of  the  period  of  human  history  than  all  other  records  embrace  ; 
and  that  they  abound  throughout  in  sufficiently  minute  repre- 
sentations of  the  reasonings  and  actings  of  individuals.  Anthro- 
pology possesses,  for  comparison  with  these,  no  similar  actual 
history  of  any  religion,  and  has  little  more  than  the  formulated 
systems  of  other  religions  or  philosophies.  These,  when  com- 
pared scientificallv  with  the  Scriptural  religion,  must  of  course  be 
compared  chronologically,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  possibility  or  the 
evidence  of  derivation  or  of  common  origin.  The  investigation  of 
ascienceof  religioncannottherefore  begin,  assome  anthropologists 
would  like,  with  the  myths  or  philosophies  of  India,  China,  or 
(Greece,  which  were  all  of  later  rise  than  the  first  religious  books 
of  the  Hebrews ;  far  less  can  it  begin  with  the  study  of  tribes 
now  living,  who  present  what  is  assumed  to  be  very  primitive 
conditions  of  thought.  Inductive  science  in  search  of  the  earliest 
religious  facts  of  anthropology,  must  make  the  Bible  its 
initiatory  study  ;  and  so  far  as  at  present  can  be  seen,  the  result 
of  an  exhaustive  examination  of  all  religions  and  philosophies, 
will  be  that  the  Bible  will  continue  throughout  the  investi- 
gation to  be  the  chief  treasury  of  facts  valuable  in  the  inquiry, 
and  will  remain  to  be  also  the  final  study  in  that  science  which 
seeks  to  know  his  true  position  in  the  universe  of  being  who 
in  this  material  world  stands  forth  the  undisputed  lord  of 
creation. 


Art.  V. — Barly  Christian  Inscriptions  of  France. 

Mdmiel  dUEpigraphie  Chreii^nne,  (Taprh  les  marhres  de  la  Gaule 

Par  Edmond  Lb  Blant.     Paria,  1869. 
Inscriptions  Chretiennes  de  la  Gatde,  anterieures  au  Till,  siecle, 

reunieset  annotSes.     Par  Edho^d  Le  Blaxt.      Tomes  i.  ii. 

Paris,  1856—1865. 

Rich  in  Christian  epigraphy  as  France  has  been  proved  to  be, 
the  key  that  has  unlocked  some  of  her  most  highly-prized 
treasures  has  been  furnished,  not  by  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of 
the  archaeologist^  but  by  the  exigencies  of  modern  civilization, 
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or  the  ordinary  necessities  ot  daily  Kfe.  The  constmction  of  a 
railway,  the  laying  of  a  water-pipe,  the  sacrilegious  conversion 
of  a  church  into  a  workshop,  the  removal  of  a  few  barrow-loads  of 
earth,  to  form  a  rude  buttress  to  a  building,  have  been  the  means, 
or  served  as  the  occasion,  of  opening  up  in  different  localities,  but 
alike  unexpectedly,  a  world  of  antiquarian  interest  in  the  Christian 
inscriptions  thus  brought  to  light.  And  as  in  the  discovery,  so  in 
the  preservation  of  these  records  of  the  past,  chance  has  played 
a  conspicuous  part.  Many  an  inscribed  marble  has  perished  in 
by-gone  times,  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  utilitarian  turn  of 
those  who  first  stumbled  upon  it,  or  had  from  childhood  gazed 
upon  it  with  an  indifferent  eye;  while  those  monuments  which 
have  been  transferred  to  a  place  of  safety,  rescued,  in  some 
instances,  from  the  ignoble  purposes  to  which  they  had  been 
applied^  owe  their  security  more  to  felicitous  accident  than  to 
their  superior  intrinsic  value.  Even  at  the  present  day,  when 
the  importance  of  epigraphs  is  unquestioned,  the  fortune  of  any 
inscription  that  comes  to  light,  the  careful  preservation,  or  the 
careless  tossing  aside  of  its  precious  fragments,  is  often  deter- 
mined by  the  intelligence  of  its  discoverer,  or  the  chance  presence 
of  some  local  savant.  Upon  circumstances  so  fortuitous  do  we 
still  depend  in  this  enlightened  age  for  our  acquisition  of  these 
invaluable  materials  of  history. 

For  the  last  two  centuries  France  has  not  lacked  men,  whether 
sons  of  her  own  or  aliens,  to  work  upon  her  soil  with  the  true 
spirit  of  archaeological  research,  and  with  minds  keenly  alive  to 
the  worth  of  the  inscriptions  they  copied  or  took  note  of.  The 
lack  has  been  in  an  interest  taken  by  the  public  to  any  such 
degree  as  to  provide  for.  the  preservation  of  the  monuments 
themselves.  About  a  century  ago  the  French  '  Academic  des 
Inscriptions,'  desirous  of  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  records 
borne  by  the  marbles  whose  destruction  it  seemed  impossible  to 
prevent,  appointed  a  M.  Beaumeni  to  collect  notices  and  take 
copies  of  all  existing  inscriptions.  Unfortunately,  the  work  was 
done  with  a  show  of  skill  rather  than  with  accuracy,  as  is  evident 
from  certain  tablets  which  were  copied,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  since  lost,  but  which  have  re-appeared  to  convict  the  artist 
either  of  an  incapacity  to  decipher,  or  of  carelessness  in  copying, 
the  inscriptions  before  him.  Provincial  associations  and  local 
antiquaries  have  done  better  service  to  the  cause  of  epigraphic 
research,  contributing,  as  they  have,  a  mass  of  information, 
which  over  so  wide  a  field  as  that  of  France  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  obtained,  by  the  labours,  that  is  to  say,  of  any  indi- 
vidual archaeologist,  however  diligent  and  enterprising.  That  we 
possess  a  collection  of  the  Ohristian  inscriptions  of  France,  or 
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rather  of  ancient  Gauli  with  the  advantage  of  inspecting,  ou 
plates  executed  with  the  utmost  finish^  facsimiles  of  the  tablets, 
frieses,  and  personal  ornaments  on  which  the  inscriptions  are 
engraved,  we  are  indebted  to  M.  E.  Le  Blant.  His  *  Inscriptions 
Chretiennes  de  la  Gaule '  is  in  every  way  a  superb  production  : 
it  has  been  followed  by  his  'Manuel  d'fipigraphie,'  which,  how- 
e?er,  is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  the  introduction  to  his 
larger  and  more  important  work.  An  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
that  prince  of  epigraphists,  the  Cavali^re  de  Rossi,  M.  Le  Blant 
hesitates  not  to  defer  to  his  high  authority,  while  he  works  on 
the  same  plan,  and  adopts  the  same  tests,  with  the  Roman 
archaeologist  in  the  difficult  matter  of  determining  the  date  of  his 
inscriptions.  To  bring  out  the  value  of  these  broken  and  half- 
effaced  monuments  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  a  dark 
age,  to  point  out  the  testimony  they  bear  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  or  as  he  would  put  it  the  Catholic  Church,  to  note 
carefully  the  significance  of  their  geographical  distribution,  are 
some  of  the  chief  objects  which  M.  Le  Blant  has  in  view* 
Wherein  his  work  seems  to  us  deficient,  is  in  the  fact  that  it 
fails  to  impress  upon  us,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  any 
clear  notion  of  the  localities  fVom  which,  as  places  of  Christian 
burials,  the  epitaphs  which  its  author  deciphers  so  skilfully,  and 
whose  meaning  he  interprets  so  fully,  have  been  obtained.  We 
desiderate,  too,  some  prolegomenon,  however  short,  such  as  those 
which  are  prefixed  to  De  Rossi's  'Roma  Sotterr&nea,^  which 
should  throw  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  Christian  practice  of 
interment  in  one  common  burial-ground,  and  help  us  to  realize 
more  vividly  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  Christians  in  main« 
taining  this  practice. 

M.  Le  Blant  puts  it  most  succinctly  that  the  Christian 
inscriptions  of  Gaul,  such  at  least  as  are  of  the  nature  of 
epitaphs,  have  issued  from  three  several  sources.  1.  Isolated 
tombs.  2.  Cemeteries,  or  collections  of  tombs  standing  alonci 
or  lying  beneath  the  ground.  3.  Churches,  and  the  ground  in 
their  immediate  vicinity.  Of  these  the  isolated  tomb  offers  no 
difficulty.  The  Christian  in  adopting  such  a  mode  of  sepulture 
did  not  depart  from  the  Pagan  custom,  except  in  the  matter  of 
his  strict  and  religious  avoidance  of  cremation.  The  Christian 
tomb,  when  isolated,  differed  in  no  material  point  of  view  from 
the  Pagan.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  cemetery,  the  burial- 
place  for  the  community,  in  contradistinction  to  places  of 
sepulture  intended  and  reserved  for  individuals  or  families.  The 
cemetery  was  an  institution^  if  not  wholly  Christian  in  its  origioi 
yet  notably  so  in  character,  deriving  its  ver^  name  from  one  of 
the  most  fimdly-cheriahed  belie&  of  the  Christian.     The  selfish 
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spirit  of  Paganism  prided  itself  on  the  isolation^  the  individuality, 
the  inalienableness,  in  the  light  of  property,  of  the  separate 
tomb :  the  loving  spirit  of  Christianity  rejoiced  in  the  union 
which  took  place  in  the  one  common  burial-ground  of  those  who 
had  lived  in  unity,  and  whose  hopes  in  the  future  were  one. 
Besides,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church  there  was  another 
influence  at  work  to  bring  Christians  together  in  death. 
Wherever  the  body  of  a  martyr  was  interred,  it  was  a  common 
custom  to  erect  a  cella  menwrioB  or  small  chapel.  Thither  the 
faithful  came  together  for  the  purposes  of  prayer,  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mysteries,  and  to  be  laid  near  or  beneath  this  cell, 
in  the  sacred  vicinity  of  the  tomb  of  the  ever- to-be-remembered 
martyr  was,  as  many  an  inscription  proves,  the  ardent  and  not 
unnatural  desire  of  Christians.  In  many  instances,  the  cella 
was  replaced  by  a  ^basilica :  the  basilica  of  humble  form,  in 
course  of  time,  by  one  more  gorgeous  and  of  nobler  proportions, 
beneath  the  pavement  of  which  there  was  still  the  same  wish  to 
be  buried,  particularly  when  special  prayers  came  to  be  offered 
in  behalf  of  those  who  were  there  laid  in  burial.  But  ccynposite 
in  character,  half-church,  half-cemetery,  as  the  Christian 
basilicas  became,  they,  as  well  as  the  cemeteries  that  stood 
apart  firom  them,  had  their  origin,  not  in  post-Constantinian 
times,  but  in  times  of  persecution,  and  in  those  days  the  practice 
of  interment  in  one  common  burial-ground,  to  which  the 
Christians  were  so  strongly  attached,  was  beset  with  no  little 
difficulty.  To  say  that  this  practice,  and  the  possession  of 
cemeteries  in  common,  militated  against  the  spirit  of  Paganism, 
would  be  to  say  little.  It  did  more ;  it  contravened,  from  the  idea 
of  association  it  implied,  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  Imperial 
edicts ;  and  had  the  principle  of  fraternity  which  dictated  it 
been  recognized  as  such,  it  would,  doubtless,  have  been  sup- 
pressed during  the  earlier  times  of  persecution  by  the  strong 
hand  of  the  law.  It  was  under  the  shelter  of  what  was  un* 
questionably  legal,  that  a  practice  no  less  illegal  than  that  of 
congregating  together,  for  which  Pliny  condemned  the  ChristianSy 
sprang  up,  unnoticed  at  first  till  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the 
emperor,  or  the  malice  of  the  populace,  to  suppress  it.  This,  its 
origin  and  growth,  we  shall  point  out  in  a  very  few  words. 

No  law  forbade,  on  the  contrary  the  law  expressly  permitted, 
an  individual,  whether  Pagan  or  Christian,  to  open  his  tomb 
during  life,  or  at  his  death  to  bequeath  it  to  whom  he  would. 
Thus  a  Christian,  possessed  of  wealth,  could  and  did  admit  into 
his  own  burial-place  his  martyred  or  poorer  brethren,  and  could 
and  did  bequeath  it  for  the  use  of  the  same  after  his  death. 
That  the  cemetery  should  continue  to  bear  the  mame  of  its 
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original  owner  was  a  matter  of  common  prudence,  as  thereby 
conformity  to  the  law  was  secured ;  but  in  the  third  century  of 
the  Christian  era  no  emperor  and  no  provincial  governor  could 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  was  to  the  Church  that  these 
burial-grounds  belonged.     From  the  Church  they  took  them, 
and  to  the  Church  they  restored  them,  according  as  they  were 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  or  lenity.     But  this  was  not  the 
only  shelter  of  which  the  Christians  availed  themselves.     Strict 
as  the  laws  against  the  institution  of  guilds  were,  at  the  time 
when  Pliny  wrote  his  famous  letter,  there  was  a  curious  excep- 
tion made  to  their  general  stringency  in  favour  of  the  poorer 
members  of  the  community.     These  were  permitted,  provided 
they  did  not  meet  for  the  purpose  more  frequently  than  once  a 
month,  to  pay  in  towards  a  common  fund.     This  fund,  as  we 
learn  from  an  inscription  which  Dr.  Th.  Mommsen  has  brought 
to  light  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Lanuvium,  was 
applied  to  the  defraying  of  funeral  expenses.     The  Christians — 
and  we  cannot  deny  that  the  *  tenuiores '  of  the  edict,  were  only 
too  largely  represented  amongst  this  poor  and  despised  sect — 
were  not  slow  on  their  part  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission 
in  question.    The  fund  they  raised,  as  we  know  from  TertuUian, 
was,  in  large  measure,  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
ground,  to  a  portion  of  which,  his  lems  area,  every  Christian, 
however  poor  and  persecuted  in  this  life,  might  look  forward  as 
a  peaceful  resting-place,  uncontaminated  by  the  presence  of  the 
Pagan.     It  was,  then,  by  taking  refnge  under  colourable  pre- 
texts such  as  these,  by  conforming  to  the  letter  rather  than  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  that  the  early  Christians  could  secure  the 
Bolaoe  of  communion  in  death — the  prospect  (and  is  it  not  still 
a  fond  one  to  many  ?)  of  interment  by  the  side  of  the  great  and 
the  good  who  had  gone  before  them. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  cemeteries  as  distinctively  Christian, 
as  intended  and  used  for  the  burial  of  Christians  alone.  The 
private  tomb  or  vault  was,  probably,  not  equally  exclusive. 
There,  Pagan  dust  might  mingle  with  that  of  Christians.  In  the 
tomb  he  had  built  for  himself  the  believing  husband  must,  in 
8ome  instances,  have  buried  a  wife,  or  son,  or  parent,  who 
had  not  died  in  his  faith ;  while,  conversely,  in  the  contingency 
of  a  Christian  wife  pre-deceasing  her  Pagan  consort,  the  pride 
of  the  husband,  no  doubt,  forbade  him  to  cede  her  body  for 
burial  to  a  sect  which  he  hated  and  despised,  even  when  natural 
affection  did  not  prompt  him  to  desire  that  in  death,  gloomy 
and  hopeless  as  it  was  to  him,  he  should  not  be  severed  from 
her  whom  he  had  loved. 
Of  the  ages  of  persecution  the  Christian  epigraphy  of  Gaul 
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presents  but  few  records.  Christianity  was,  it  is  true,  of  later 
growth  and  slower  development  in  that  country  than  in  Borne, 
or  Syria,  or  Asia  Minor.  But  the  paucity  or  frequency  of  inscrip- 
tions is  not  to  be  taken,  in  pre-Constantinian  times,  as  a  test  of 
universal  application,  for  the  Ohristiaus  had  often  to  stand  by 
and  witness  the  desecration  of  their  burial-grounds,  the  sanctity 
of  which  any  ordinary  sense  of  decency  should  have  led  their 
enemies  to  respect.  The  cry  *  areas  non  sint '  was  loudly  and 
fiercely  raised  in  Africa,  and  not  without  cruel  and  unseemly 
results ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  Gkul  also,  whenever  a  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  occurred,  the  cemeteries  were  sub- 
jected to  similar  indignities,  and  as  there  were  no  catacombs,  in 
which,  concealed  from  the  eye  of  an  infuriated  populace,  the 
tombs  of  the  faithful  oould  rest  inviolate,  it  is  little  wonder  that, 
for  some  time  after  the  foundation  of  her  earliest  churches,  Gaul 
presents  so  scanty  a  list  of  inscriptions,  while  she  offers  no  trace 
of  any  Christian  cemetery  known  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  the 
fourth  century. 

A  cemetery,  belonging  apparently  to  the  fifth  century,  came 
to  light  in  Vienne,  owing  to  excavations  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway-station  in  the  Place  St.  Gtervais.  As  it 
showed  no  signs  of  having  been  violated,  the  arrangement  of  the 
tombs  and  epitaphs  deserves  notice.  Here  and  there  the  tombs, 
some  of  which  had  been  formed  out  of  a  single  block  of  marble, 
others  of  tiles  and  debris,  were  placed  one  above  the  other, 
while  all,  with  one  exception,  looked  to  the  east.  But  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  was  the  disregard  of  symmetry  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  tablets  which  bore  the  epitaphs — some  having 
been  placed  upon,  others  within,  others  near  the  tombs  to  which 
they  respectively  belonged.  Unfortunately  many  of  these  were 
cast  aside  and  broken  into  pieces  as  soon  as  discovered,  and  but 
for  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  two  local  archaeol<^;ists  it  is 
probable  that  no  inscriptions  would  have  been  obtained,  no  trace 
preserved,  by  means  either  of  etching  or  verbal  description,  of 
the  cemetery  itself. 

The  Christian  inscriptions  of  Gaul  contained  in  M.  Le 
Slant's  collection  belong  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  eighth 
century.  They  amount  in  number  to  over  900 — 574  of  which 
are  in  the  form  of  epitaphs — 361  referring  to  men,  213  to 
women.  Since  the  publication  of  the  '  RecueU '  fresh  discoveries 
have  added  to  this  number,  and  we  see  that  M.  Le  Blant,  in  his 
'  Manuel/  holds  out  the  prospect  (a  distant  one  perhaps)  of  a 
new  edition  of  his  work,  which  shall  embody  these  additions  to 
the  Christian  epigraphy  of  Gaul. 

The  chronological  arrangement  of  these  inscriptions  is  natu- 
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rally  of  all  importance,  for  upon  the  date  of  an  inscription, 
beyond  anything  else,  depends  the  valae  of  its  testimony  to  the 
growth  and  progress  of  Christian  doctrine.  As,  however,  only  a 
certain  number  of  these  inscriptions  bear  date,  the  task  of 
arranging  in  chronological  order  those  which  are  not  dated  is 
no  easy  one,  but  one  that  demands  for  its  accomplishment  a 
considerable  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  epigraphy,  as  well 
as  nice  discrimination,  and  a  sound  judgment.  These  requi- 
sites M.  Le  Blant  seems  to  us  to  possess  in  no  slight  measure. 
In  attempting  to  fix  the  date  of  an  inscription  it  is  usual  to  look 
out  for  certain  features  which  are  allowed  to  be  notes  of  antiquity, 
such  as  brevity  and  simplicity  of  style,  the  occurrence  of  the 
triple,  or  at  least  the  double  name  in  use  amongst  the  Romans, 
and  the  presence  of  certain  symbols  rather  than  others  amongst 
those  adopted  by  the  Christians.  As  aids  to  chronological 
arrangement,  such  notes  of  antiquity  are  all  more  or  less  of  use. 
We  prefer,  however,  to  present  to  our  readers  the  Christian 
inscriptions  of  Gaul — such  at  least  as  are  in  the  form  of  epitaphs 
— da^ed  in  four  groups,  representing  four  distinct  epochs  of 
epigraphy,  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  which  are  marked 
out  by  the  circumstances  in  which  the  church  was  successively 
placed. 

During  the  first  of  these  epochs,  Christianity  was  still  strug^ 
gling  for  existence :  the  tendency  amongst  its  followers  would, 
consequently,  be  to  conceal  rather  than  publicly  to  parade  the 
faith  of  their  departed  brethren  on  the  tombs  they  raised  to  their 
memory.  Besides,  so  intimately  was  the  new  society  bound  up 
with  and  dependent  upon  the  old,  that  its  members  were  at  first 
more  likely  to  adopt  a  phraseology  in  common  use  than  to  form 
one  of  their  own  for  the  epitaphs  they  wrote.  Enough  that  they 
should  add,  when  such  addition  could  be  safely  made,  to  the 
usual  form  of  the  inscription,  some  symbol  of  their  faith,  the 
anchor,  fish,  or  dove,  symbols  easily  recognioed  by  the  eye  of  the 
initiated.  Thus  the  Christian  inscriptions  which  most  closely 
resemble  the  Pagan  in  form  and  style,  and  which  often  raise  a 
doubt  as  to  their  Christian  character,  are,  as  a  rule,  those  of  the 
highest  antiquity. 

A  second  group  represents  a  period  during  which  the  new 
society  appears  augmented  in  numbers,  and  awaiting  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  persecutions  to  which  it  had  been,  from  time  to 
time,  subjected.  The  epigraphy  of  this  period  departs  from  the 
stereotyped  form  hitherto  in  use,  but  although  unmistakeably 
Christian  in  its  expression  of  hope  and  confidence,  it  is  still 
Pagan  in  its  brevity  and  use  of  acclamations. 

A  third  epoch  commences  upon  the  recognition  of  Christianity 
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by  the  State.  The  profession  of  the  faith  was  no  longer  attended 
with  danger ;  yet  Paganism  remained  predominant  in  point  of 
numbers^  possessed  enormous  influence,  and  still  pervaded  the 
atmosphere  of  society.  This  fresh  phase  of  circumstances  is 
reflected  in  the  epigraphy  of  the  period.  In  it  we  read  the  signs 
of  a  conflict  carried  on,  and  a  compromise  effected,  between  the 
beliefs  and  convictions  of  the  new  and  the  associations  of  the  old 
religion.  If  there  was  a  point  in  which  the  Christians,  acting 
upon  a  literal  interpretation  of  a  divine  precept,  had  rendered 
themselves  conspicuous,  when  arraigned  before  the  Roman  tri- 
bunal, it  was  their  refusal  to  state  their  parentage  and  extraction. 
The  simple  statement,  '  Christianus  sum,^  was  all  that  could  be 
extracted  from  the  lips  of  the  accused.  Their  country  was  of 
heaven,  not  earth.  Their  social  distinctions^  observed  though 
they  were  in  daily  life,  were  not  to  be  taken  into  account  at  the 
solemn  moment  of  this  most  practical  confession  of  their  faith. 
The  derk  of  the  court  stood  ready  to  register,  as  he  was  wont, 
the  name,  country^  and  profession  of  the  accused.  The  Christian 
refused^  on  principle,  to  state  them.  His  refusal  was  echoed  on 
his  tomb.  In  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  this  period  no  men- 
tion of  the  parentage  of  the  deceased  accompanies,  as  it  doe&  on 
Pagan  tombs,  the  record  of  the  name.  But  this  strict  avoidance 
of  any  direct  mention  is  curiously  modified  through  the  obser- 
vance of  a  custom,  which,  Pagan  though  it  was^  the  Christians 
still  retained — a  custom  rooted  in  some  of  the  best  feelings 
of  our  nature.  No  one  who  is  at  all  cognisant  with  the  epigraphy 
of  ancient  Rome  can  have  failed  to  observe  how  frequently  the 
epitaph  concludes  with  the  statement  that  the  tomb  has  been 
raised  by  certain  persons  whose  names  are  recorded.  It  is  to 
this  practice,  enabling,  as  it  did,  the  freedman  or  dependant  to 
express  his  gratitude  to  his  benefactor^  that  we  are  indebted  for 
some  of  the  best  and  truest  bits  of  pathos  contained  in  Pagan 
epigraphy.  This  habit  the  Christians  saw  no  reason,  were  com- 
pelled by  no  scruple,  to  lay  aside ;  all  that  they  still  avoided  was 
the  mention  of  any  social  distinction.  By  itself,  or  conjointly 
with  other  names,  they  thus  introduced  the  name  of  the  father 
or  mother  in  the  record  of  the  person  or  persons  who  had  raised 
the  tomb.  Nor  was  this  the  only  way  in  which  the  force  of  long- 
standing habit  asserted  its  sway  over  the  minds  of  Christians,  and 
gave  form  and  shape  to  the  epigraphy  of  the  period.  To  the 
Pagan  the  prospect  of  death  brought  nothing  but  gloom ;  it  was 
little  wonder  that  all  mention  of  the  subject  was  banished  from 
his  tomb.  To  him  the  day  of  birth  was  everything,  presided 
over  as  it  had  been,  according  to  bis  fond  belief,  by  the  soft  in- 
fluence of  the  starp      With  the  Christian  it  was  otherwise.     To 
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him  the  day  of  death  was  every  thinp^^  as  fche  threshold  o£  another 
and  a  better  life;  the  day  of  birth  was  of  little  moment. 
Mysticism,  indeed,  went  at  times  so  far  as  to  take  note  on  the 
tomb  of  those  years  alone,  which  had  been  spent  in  the  pro- 
fession  of  a  Christian,  and  especially  a  monastic  life.  Yet  so 
strong  was  the  force  of  habit,  so  powerful  the  old  associations  of 
gloom  with  death,  that  nearly  two  centuries  elapsed,  from  the 
date  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  before  the  practice  of  record- 
ing on  their  tombs  the  day  of  death  became  general  with  Chris* 
tians. 

The  commencement  of  a  fourth  and  the  last  period  of  Christian 
epigraphy  in  Gaul  is  more  or  less  coeval  with  the  downfall  of 
Rome.  If  recognition  by  the  State  wrought  a  change  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  Church,  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  barbarians,  wrought  a  still  greater  one. 
^hile  Kome  stood,  Paganism,  strong  in  the  towns  through  the 
adherence  of  the  upper  <;lasses,  and  in  the  rural  districts  owing 
to  the  hold  which  its  immoral  and  licentious  rites  still  retained 
upon  the  peasantry,  viewed  Christianity  with  an  indifference,  real 
or  affected,  but  when  Borne  fell,  Paganism  broke  up  and  lost  all 
form  and  coherence.  What,  however,  led  to  the  disintegration  of 
the  old,  served  but  to  consolidate  the  new  society.  To  this  change 
epigraphy  again  bears  witness.  The  epitaph  is  engraved,  in  no 
wise  after  a  Roman  or  Pagan,  but  altogether  a  Christian  fashion. 
It  has  lost  its  Paganism,  but  with  it  the  elegance  of  the  inscrip- 
tions formed  on  the  ancient  model,  the  simple  eloquence  of  those 
of  the  earliest  Christian  style.  The  mists  of  Pagan  gloom  that 
had,  in  a  measure,  hung  about  the  Christian  tomb  are  swept 
away,  the  day  of  death  is  recorded,  while  the  ancient  custom  of 
mentioning  the  names  of  those  who  had  raised  the  tomb  is 
disused.  Thus  read  and  thus  interpreted,  these  *  cold  hicjacets  * 
of  the  Christian  dead  of  Gaul  not  only  form  themselves  into 
certain  well-defined  groups,  but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  lift, 
in  some  measure,  the  veil  which  hangs  over  the  inner  life  of 
the  remote  past.  If  some  of  these  epitaphs  have  been  written 
by  a  Fortunatus,  or  in  the  intervals  of  episcopal  duties  or  less 
episcopal  amusements  by  a  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  a  large  part 
at  least  are  simple,  unstudied  compositions ;  the  product  of  an 
unlearned  mind,  but  a  loving  heart,  and  as  such  are  true  photo- 
graphs of  the  strong  faith,  the  large  charity,  the  lingering 
superstition,  and  the  growing  error  which  made  up  the  Chris- 
tian life  of  those  days. 

The  aspect  under  which,  beyond  any  other,  M.  Le  Blant 
presents  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  Gaul  to  our  view  is  that 
of  their  geographical  distribution.    Whatever  amount  of  light 
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may  be  thrown  on  the  growth  of  Christianity  and  its  doctrines 
in  Gaul  generally  by  a  chronological  arrangement  of  these 
inscriptions,  we  can  learn  nothing  as  to  its  progress  in  particular 
proyinces  unless  we  regard  likewise  their  geographical  distri- 
Dution.  History  points  to  Christian  Gaul  as  a  collection  of 
churches  varying  in  point  of  antiquity,  planted  in  one  region 
close  together,  in  another  at  wide  intervals  \  while  beyond  the 
farthest  reach  of  their  illuminating  influences  lay,  here  and 
there,  vast  districts  of  Pagan  darkness.  Is  this  testimony  of 
history  corroborated  by  that  of  epigi'aphy  or  no  ?  A  map  of 
Gaul,  which  M.  Le  Blant  has  appended  to  his  larger  work,  gives 
the  different  centres  of  epigraphy,  together  with  the  particular 
century  or  centuries  to  which  the  inscriptions  of  any  centre 
belong.  On  this  map  the  south-eastern  region  of  Gaul,  and  the 
line  of  the  Rhone  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Lyons  in  particular, 
appear  crowded  with  these  centres ;  compared  with  this  region, 
all  others  are  sparsely  covered — the  provinces  of  the  extreme 
south-west  and  north-west  (the  promontory  of  Britanny)  pre- 
senting an  almost  blank  appearance.*  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
provinces  which  contain  most  inscriptions,  contain,  as  a  rule, 
those  also  which  are  most  ancient — the  antiquity  of  an  inscrip- 
tion being,  to  speak  generally,  in  direct  ratio  to  the  propinquity 
of  the  locality  in  which  it  occurs  to  the  south-eastern  comer  of 
the  country.  This,  the  old  Roman  Provincia,  is  the  point  from 
which  the  ever- widening  circles  spread.  Not  that  inscriptions 
of  a  later  date — ^the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries — do  not  also 
appear  in  this  region ;  they  are  to  be  found  there,  by  the  side  of 
the  earlier  monuments,  but  in  the  north-western  districts,  and, 
as  a  rule,  in  all  those  which  are  remote  from  Provence  none 
but  those  of  a  late  date  occur.  It  may  be  suggested  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  partial  character  of  the  investigations  which  have 
been  carried  on,  and  the  chance  nature  of  archaeological  dis^ 
coveries  in  general,  that  the  centres  of  epigraphy  appear  thus 
unevenly  distributed  over  the  face  of  the  country.  But  such 
causes  would  be  wholly  inadequate  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
menon before  us.  Where,  however,  a  principle  does  appear  in 
this  unequal  distribution  is  in  the  fact  that  Pagan  inscriptions 
are  likewise   numerous  in  the  provinces  in  which   Christian 

*  Thus  the  Viennoise  fumiahes  46  localities  in  which  inscriptioiis  occur, 
against  3  in  Novempopulania  (=  Gascony  and  Beam)  and  10  in  the 
Troisidme  Lyonnaise  (=  Britanny,  Anjou,  and  part  ofTouraine);  while 
out  of  the  900  inscriptions  contained  in  the  '  Becueil,'  between  200  and 
300  belong  to  the  viennoise  alone,  80  to  the  city  of  Lyons,  which  lay 
just  outside  the  pale  of  this  province,  only  3  to  Novempopulania,  and  14 
to  theTroindnLeXtyonnaise,  exclusive  of  Tours. 
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inscriptions  abound ;  the  plain  inference  from  which  iny  that  in 
Oaol  Christianity  followed  in  the  path  of  Roman  civilization. 

Christian  monuments  of  any  very  early  date  are,  as  we  have 
said,  rare  in  Gaul.  But  it  is  noteworthy,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  principle  we  have  laid  down,  that  the  two  (supposed) 
most  ancient  inscriptions  of  Gaul — the  only  two  for  which 
M.  Le  Blaut  suggests  so  early  a  date  as  that  of  the  second 
century — are  met  with  in  Marseilles,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Aubagne,  the  one  in,  the  other  near,  the  city  at  whose 
port  the  first  Evangelists  of  Gaul  in  all  probability  landed  ;  and 
which  thus  owed  its  Christianity,  as  it  had  formerly  its  founda- 
tion and  civilization,  to  Greece.  As  the  Marseilles  inscription 
is,  apart  from  its  antiquity^  one  of  considerable  interest,  we  give 
it  with  its  lacunae,  as  far  as  M.  Le  Blant  has  been  able  to  supply 
them,  filled  up : — 

Sen?  TBIO  VOLTJSIilNO 

EUTYCHETIS  FILIO 

et    .    .     SenPtri   0  FORTUNATO  QUI  VIM 

.     .     igniPS  PA8S1  SUNT 
....    EuloPGlA.  P1ENTISSIMI8  Fi 
liis    fecit  REFEIGBRET   NOS    Qui 
omnia  po  ?  TEST.^ 

The  tablet  on  which  this  inscription  is  engraved  is  of  white 
marble,  and,  as  its  lacunae  show,  mutilated ;  but  the  execution 
is  good,  while  the  form  of  the  inscription  denotes  the  epoch  in 
which  the  Christians  either  professed  no  epigraphy  of  their  own, 
or,  if  they  professed  it,  saw  reason  not  to  use  it.  The  synibol  of 
the  anchor  would  suggest,  if  internal  evidence  were  wanting  to 
the  body  of  the  inscription  to  prove,  the  faith  in  which  the 
brothers,  to  whose  memory  a  mother  had  raised  this  monument, 
had  died.  The  phrase,  '  Qui  vim  ignis  passi  sunt,'  with  the 
words  that  follow  it,  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  religion  and,  we 
may  add,    the   martyrdom  of  the  departed.      M.   Le   Blant 

writes: 'Si    par    une    reserve    peut-fitre  excessive   je  n'ose 

*  toutefois  affirmer  que  nous  soyons  en  face  d'une  tombe  de 
'  martyrs,  nul  ne  pensera,  je  crois,  i,  nier  la  possibility  de  ce  fait.' 
De  Bossi,  however,  entertains  no  doubt  on  the  subject, 
while  he  mentions  what  the  modesty  of  our  author  leads  him  to 
conceal,  that  it  is  to  M.  Le  Blant  himself  that  we  owe  the  discovery 
of  this  gem  of  early  Christian  epigraphy.  A  short  Greek  poem 
which  is  prefixed  to  an  inscription  found  at  Autun,  and  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  as  to  its  probable  date, 
M.  Le  Blant  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  end  of  the  third 
or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.     To  the  fourth  century 
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unquestionably  belong  four  inscriptions,  for  their  date,  being 
given,  is  no  matter  of  conjecture.  The  earliest  of  these,  a.d.  334 
(it  is  the  earliest  Gallic  inscription  which  bears  date),  belongs 
to  Lyons,  where  it  was  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  by  some  workmen  engaged  in  laying  a  pipe  to  conduct 
vi^ater.  To  this  century  also  are  attributed  several  inscriptions, 
which  do  not  bear  date;  it  is  not,  however,  till  we  come  to 
the  fifth  century  that  the  records  of  epigraphy  become  at  all 
numerous.  It  may  be  said  generally  that,  although  inscriptions 
of  the  fourth  century  occur  in  Autun,  Paris,  Amiens,  Bordeaux, 
and  Sivaux,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  Treves,  the  epigraphy  of 
which  city  commences  with  and  is  well  represented  in  the  fourth 
century,  the  cities  in  and  around  which  inscriptions  of  an  early 
date  are  most  numerous  are  those  of  the  south-east,  such  as 
Aries,  Lyons,  and  Vienne.  To  this  rule  Nismes  aflfords  a 
remarkable  exception.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
the  'Recueil^  no  Christian  inscriptions  whatever  had  been 
discovered  in  this  city,  otherwise  so  rich  in  archaeological 
treasures.  The  cause  of  this  remarkable  deficiency  it  is  not 
easy  to  divine,  unless  we  are  to  seek  it  in  the  opposition  which 
in  many  instances  the  municipalities  of  the  Roman  empire 
strenuously  and  persistently  ofiered  to  Christianity,  and  in  the 
particular  fact  that  in  a  council  held  at  Narboune  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century  a  bishop  of  Nismes  utters  his  laments 
over  the  strong  hold  which  Paganism  still  retained  upon  bis 
flock. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  point  of  numbers  and  antiquity  that  the 
inscriptions  of  one  Gallic  province  differ  from  those  of  another ; 
they  differ  also  in  point  of  style  and  phraseology.  To  accident, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently  to  the  influence  of 
fashion,  these  differences  may,  no  doubt,  in  some  cases  be 
attributed ;  but,  in  others,  their  raison  d'etre  must  be  sought  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  churches  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces were  placed.  To  take  an  instance  furnished  by  a  series 
of  inscriptions  occurring  in  the  Yiennoise.  The  inscriptions 
are  of  no  higher  antiquity  than  the  fifth  century,  but  are 
distinguished  by  their  embodiment  of  the  phrase  *  in  spe 
resurreciionis/  Is  the  introduction  of  these  words  accidental, 
or  are  we  not  rather  to  seek  its  cause  in  the  fact  that  these 
inscriptions  have  one  and  all  come  to  light  in  a  region  where  the 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  became  a  watchword  of 
"Christianity,  where  the  ashes  of  martyrs  were  thrown  upon 
the  waters  of  the  Rhone  in  derision  of  this  particular  belief, 
and  where  Gnostic  heretics  added  their  scepticism  to  the  Pagans' 
hatred  of  this  article  of  the  faith  ?     Surely  the  use  of  the  phrase 
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in  question  may  be  regarded  as  at  once  the  heirloom  of  a  suffer- 
mg  Church,  and  a  traditional  protest  against  a  once  prevalent 
heresy. 

To  pass  to  another  centre  of  (Jallic  epigraphy,  Treves.  The 
inscriptions  of  this  city  amount  in  number  to  about  one 
hundred.  Tliey  are  confined  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
and  are  fairly  uniform  in  character.  What  is  most  remarkable 
in  these  inscriptions  is  that  we  find  in  them  the  record  of  the 
names  of  those  who  had  reared  the  tomb  made,  not  only 
frequently,  but  to  a  later  date  than  in  any  other  set  of  Gallic 
inscriptions.  The  practice  of  recording  these  names  we  have 
already  noticed  as  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  period  during 
which  the  epigraphy  of  the  Church,  although  manifestly  Christian, 
still  betrayed  the  influence  of  Pagan  associations  and  supersti- 
tious, and  we  might  be  content  to  point  to  the  inscriptions  of 
Treves  as  what,  indeed,  they  are — typical  specimens  of  this 
period.  But  we  scarcely  then  touch  the  cause  of  their  possessing 
this  characteristic  so  prominently.  The  custom  in  question  was 
of  Homan,  Pagan  origin,  and  its  persistence  was  a  proof  of  the 
grasp  which  the  old  society  still  retained  upon  the  new.  Was 
there  in  Treves,  during  the  period  to  which  her  epigraphy 
belongs,  that  which  helped  to  tighten  this  hold  ?  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  Treves  was  rejoicing  in  her 
newly-acquired  metropolitan  honours,  and  in  the  presence  of 
an  imperial  court.  Romanized  more  or  less  since  the  days  of 
Augustus,  she  became,  and  remained,  still  more  Roman  during 
the  course  of  her  brilliant  but  short-lived  splendour — that  period 
when,  according  to  Ausonius,  the  city  on  the  Moselle  was  the 
second  city  in  the  empire.  To  the  same  result  the  excellence  of 
her  school  was  likely  to  conduce.  Thus  the  atmosphere  that 
hung  about  the  place,  despite  the  presence  of  a  Christian  eourt, 
was  of  Rome,  Roman — in  other  words,  Pagan ;  and  to  this  fact 
it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  attribute  the  marked  prevalence 
and  persistence  of  a  Pagan  feature  in  the  Christian  epigraphy  of 
Treves. 

Less  a  matter  of  conjecture  is  the  origin  of  the  habit  observed 
by  the  Christians  of  the  Viennoise  of  embodying,  in  their  inscrip- 
tions, passages  taken  from  the  liturgies  of  the  early  Greek 
churches.  The  habit  of  introducing  extracts  from  liturgies,  just 
as  texts  of  Holy  Scripture  are  added  to  the  epitaphs  of  our  day, 
was  common  enough ;  it  is  the  Greek  origin  of  these  extracts 
which  is  noteworthy,  as  a  proof  of  the  obligation  under  which 
Gaul  lay  to  Greexje,  rather  than  Rome,  for  the  evangelization  of 
her  south-eastern  provinces.  The  Gallic  churches  followed 
Borne,  it  is  true,  in  her  use  and  disuse  of  certain  Christian 
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symbols^  but  none  of  them  adopted  the  peculiar  phraseology  of 
her  epigraphy.  The  phrase  Mepositus  est/  as  applied  to 
burial,  and  the  word  'refrigeret/  used  as  an  acclamation^ 
both  of  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Roman  inscrip- 
tions, appear  in  those  of  Gaul — ^the  former  four  times,  and 
always  in  different  localities ;  the  latter,  only  once. 

As  to  the  differences  which  exist  between  the  inscriptions  of 
one  province,  or  district,  and  another  in  the  matter  of  orna- 
mentation, lettering,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  epitaphs — 
differences  as  marked  as  those  which  »ist  in  the  phraseology 
— we  can  only  regard  them  as  instances  of  the  persistence  of 
fashion.  In  point  of  ornamentation,  the  tombs  of  the  Yiennoise 
assert  their  supremacy.  At  Treves,  Clermont,  and  Clondes,  it  was 
customary  to  insert  the  marble  tablets  which  bore  the  inscrip- 
tions into  blocks  of  stone ;  at  Amiens,  in  engraving  the 
monogram  of  Constantine,  to  draw  a  circle  around  it.  These 
fashions  may  be  of  no  importance  in  themselves,  but  they  help 
to  point  out  the  individuality  which  marked  the  epigraphy  of 
the  different  Gallic  provinces.  Those  who  were  employed  in  the 
material  execution  of  the  inscriptions  had  probably  the  chief 
hand  in  perpetuating  fashions  of  this  sort.  The  masons  seem, 
indeed,  not  unfrequently  to  have  undertaken  the  composition  of 
the  epitaph,  and  to  have  looked  with  jealous  eye  upon  those 
who  did  not  leave  them  this  higher  walk  of  their  vocation. 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  after  writing  an  epitaph  at  the  request  of 
a  friend,  proceeds,  with  pardonable  weakness  for  his  reputation 
as  a  poet,  to  urge  him  to  take  care  that  the  mason  does  not^ 
through  design  or  negligence,  fail  to  engrave  it  correctly. 

Viewed  under  the  aspect  of  their  geographical  distribution, 
these  Christian  marbles  help  also  to  throw  light  upon  that  which 
must  ever  remain  a  dark  page  in  the  history  of  Gaul-**the  period 
during  which  the  Burgundian,  the  Visigoth,  and  the  Frank 
ruled  with  divided  sway  over  the  Gallic  provinces.  In  his  letters 
on  the  history  of  France,  Auguste  ThieiTy  brings  out  clearly 
the  differences  which  existed  between  these  three  sets  of  trib^ 
in  point  of  civilization,  humanity,  and  the  relations  in  which 
they  stood  to  the  Roman  power.  The  Burgundian,  he  shows^ 
was  the  most  kindly-disposed  towards  Rome.  His  law  made  no 
difference  in  the  amount  of  the  fine  it  inflicted,  between  the 
crime  of  murdering  a  dependent  Roman  and  his  barbarian 
master ;  the  officers  of  his  army  bore  the  military  titles  of  Rome ; 
with  him,  to  use  the  words  which  Sigismond  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  at  Byzantium,  the  Roman  name  was  a  family  religion. 
The  Visigoth,  with  a  code  equally  just,  but  with  manners  less 
civilized^  bore  himself  more  independently  of  the  ancient  masters 
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of  the  world.  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  who  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  type  of  the  cultiyated  G-allo-BoTDaiiy  and  who  was  a  fast 
friend  of  Rome^  regarded  the  Visigoth,  who  banished  him  from 
his  beloved  Auvergne,  with  animosity  certainly,  but  with  a 
respect  which  he  did  not  entertain  towards  the  easy  Burgundian^ 
whose  slow  wits  and  gigantic  height  form  the  subject  of  his 
banter.  The  Frank,  brave,  rude,  and,  as  his  code  proves, 
inhumane.,  displayed  towards  the  Soman  no  other  sentiments 
than  those  dictated  by  the  enmity  of  a  rival,  or  the  haughtiness 
of  a  conqueror.  How  does  epigraphy  reflect  these  points  of 
difference  ?  The  Bui^undian,  in  dating  his  inscriptions,  adopted 
without  reserve  the  Roman  system  of  dating  by  post-consulates. 
Romano  Romanior,  he  maintained,  too,  this  system  for  sixty 
years  after  it  had  been  laid  aside  in  Italy.  The  Visigoth,  at 
first,  did  the  same ;  but  afterwards,  from  the  commencement,  in 
fact,  of  the  reign  of  the  powerful  Alaric  II.,  a  prince  who,  as 
Jomandes  says,  ruled  proprio  jure,  he  engraved  instead  the  name 
of  his  kings,  returning  however  to  his  former  method  during  the 
feeble  reign  of  Alaric's  successor.  The  Frank,  on  the  other 
hand,  carved  on  the  tomb,  if  in  rude  characters  yet  with  native 
independence,  the  name  of  his  chief,  and  of  him  alone.  No 
document,  no  written  contemporary  record,  could  give  clearer, 
more  decisive  testimony  as  to  the  attitude  assumed  by  these 
three  Teutonic  confederations  towards  Rome  than  that  which  is 
famished  by  these  broken  and  half-obliterated  marbles.  More 
than  this.  Owing  to  these  distinctions  in  the  mode  of  dating 
inscriptions,  each  of  these  monuments  seems,  when  viewed  in 
iM,  to  mark  the  limits  so  uncertain,  so  frequently  shifting,  of 
the  dominions  of  these  confederations. 

As  a  rule  Christian  epigraphy  in  Gaul  confirms  the  state- 
ments of  history  by  its  direct  testimony;  in  one  instance,  however, 
and  that  a  notable  one,  by  its  indirect,  viz.,  by  the  failure  of 
epigraphy  in  a  particular  district.  Speaking  generally,  whenever 
inscriptions  of  an  early  date  occur,  they  are  followed  by  inscrip- 
tions of  a  later  date — those  of  a  Roman  era  by  those  of  a 
Merovingian.  In  Treves  this  rule  is  not  observed.  The  epigraphy 
of  this  city  commences  with  the  fourth  century,  and  is  brought 
to  a  close  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth.  Can  we  account  for  its 
cessation  as  we  accounted  for  its  characteristic  phraseology,  by 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  Treves  ?  We  think  we  can.  No 
city,  no  capital,  at  least,  in  Oaul,  suffered  so  severely  from 
barbarian  invasions  as  did  Treves — ^the  pride  of  Oaul,  the 
'  salus  pravinciarum '  as  a  medal  of  Posthumus  terms  it.  Sacked 
and  pillaged  four  times  in  the  course  of  half  a  century^  it  still 
displayed  a  wonderful  vitality.    Its  gay  and  thoughtless  popula- 
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tioa  flocked  to  the  games  of  the  circus  over  smouldering  ruins, 
and  through  streets  stained  with  the  blood  of  citizens.  Taken  a 
fifth  time  in  a.d.  464,  it  lost  its  recuperative  powers  together 
with  the  metropolitan  hcmours  it  was  destined  never  again  to 
wear.  A  tribe  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks,  whose  conversion  to 
Christianity  did  not  take  place  till  half  a  century  later,  had 
become  masters  of  the  place.  The  Church  of  Treves  had,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  suffered  alike  severely.  The  sacred  edifices 
were  destroyed ;  the  clergy  dispersed  in  such  numbers  that  their 
ranks  had  eventually  to  be  recruited  from  Aavergne.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  list  of  the  bishops  of  Treves  can 
be  made  out  clearly  enough ;  for  fifty  years  from  this  date  it 
lacks  all  historical  accuracy.  The  bishop,  lamly^chus,  who  must 
have  witnessed  the  last  calamitous  sack  of  the  city,  seems — to 
judge  from  an  inscription  found  in  the  Yiennoise — ^to  have  ended 
his  days  as  an  exile  in  that  less  disturbed  and  more  thoroughly 
Christianized  province.  To  these  disasters  we  must  look  for  a 
cause  of  the  epigraphy  of  the  Church  of  Treves  being  brought  to 
a  close  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  In  a.d.  410-- the 
fatal  year  of  Rome's  sack  by  Alaric— the  Christian  marbles  of 
that  city  present  likewise  a  sudden  blank — a  blank  which  must 
be  similarly  accounted  for  by  the  death  or  dispersion  of  a  large 
section  of  the  Christian  population  of  Rome. 

The  troubles  which  overwhelmed  Gaul  at  this  period  are 
attested  by  many  a  marble.  The  '  meliores  anni  *  in  which  such 
a  one  was  born  are  fondly  recalled  on.  the  tomb.  The  capture  of 
a  city  serves  as  a  date  which  after-generations  will  be  slow  to 
forget.  But  of  all  the  calamities  to  which-  the  invasions  of  the 
barbarians  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  countiy  gave  rise,  none 
was  heavier  than  the  servitude  and  captivity  which  awaited  the 
vanquished.  Slavery,  indeed,  was  no  new  evil,  but  one  of  long 
standing ;  its  worst  abuses  and  more  aggravated  forms  had,  it 
is  true,  disappeared  imder  the  beneficent  rule  of  Hadrian,  but 
even  the  Christian  community,  although  ignoring  all  social  dis- 
tinctions in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  and  given,  as  their 
inscriptions  prove,  to  treat  their  slaves  kindly  as  a  matter  of 
Christian  duty,  did  not  hesitate  to  conform  to  the  usual 
practice  in  this  respect  But  the  conditions  of  servitude  which 
arose  out  of  the  political  troubles  of  Gaul  at  this  period  were 
of  a  different  sort,  and  constituted  an  evil  of  a  different 
magnitude.  Whole  populations  were  carried  off.  No  rank, 
religion,  or  age  was  spared,  nor  any  regard  paid  in  the  distribu« 
tion  of  captives  to  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  one 
another.  Women  were  subjected  to  every  indignity.  It  was  a 
piteous,  but  no  uncommon  spectacle  that  was  there  presented — 
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the  ancient  masters  of  the  world,  and  those  who,  at  least,  bore 
the  name  of  Roman  citizens,  sinking  beneath  their  heavy 
burdens,  chained  together  like  dogs,  as  they  followed  the 
chariots  of  their  barbarian  conquerors,  to  be  sola  by  the  way,  or 
to  wear  out  their  lives  in  hopeless  servitude.  Such  as  returned 
from  captivity  had  often  to  tell,  and  could  show  mutilated  limbs 
to  confirm,  a  tale  of  fearful  suffering.  But  they  were  few  com- 
pared with  the  vast  multitude  who  remained,  and  in  whose 
behalf  the  prayer  was  ever  offered  by  the  Churdi :  *  Remember, 
'  Lord,  remember  the  faithful  who  groan  in  chains,  and  grant 
'  unto  them  to  behold  their  country  again  t '  From  such 
misery  there  was  but  one  hope  of  deliverance,  and  this  lay  in 
the  will  and  power  of  friends  to  redeem.  To  effect  this,  every- 
thing was  sacrificed,  private  or  Church  property,  the  living 
vessel  being,  as  Ambrose  urged  when  the  cry  of  sacrilege  was 
raised,  of  more  value  than  those  of  gold  or  silver,  however 
sacred.  And  to  the  honour  of  Christianity,  be  it  said,  in  an  age 
when  memories  of  persecution  might  have  excused  narrow- 
mindedness  and  illiberality  of  conduct,  it  was  not  the  faithful 
alone,  but  the  adherents  of  Paganism  also,  that  were  thus 
succoured  and  redeemed. 

To  the  fact  that  this  pious  duty  was  performed  by  the 
Christians  of  Qaul,  abundant  witness  is  borne  by  the  epitaphs 
en^ved  on  their  tombs.  In  the  epigraphy  of  no  country  is 
the  record  of  this  particular  act  of  mercy  more  frequently  made 
than  in  tbat  of  Gaul ;  a  fact  whieh,  if  it  betrays  the  sufferings 
endured  by  the  country,  redounds  to  the  honour  of  her 
Christianity.  Nor  was  the  hand  of  charity  slow  to  be  stretched 
out  to  relieve  the  needy  crowd  who,  spared  the  miseries 
of  captivity,  had  been  left  destitute  on  their  own  hearths,  home- 
less in  their  own  laud.  There  were  those  who  resembled  the 
patriarch  of  old  in  that '  when  the  ear  heard  them  it  blessed 
'  them,  and  when  the  eye  saw  them  it  gave  witness  to  them ; ' 
one,  for  instance,  on  whose  tomb  was  engraved  the  very  title 
Job  applied  to  himself — '  the  father  of  the  poor ; '  another,  a 
widow,  who  gave  her  all  to  the  exile,  the  bereaved,  and  the 
captive ;  another,  whom  his  epitaph,  in  allusion  either  to  one 
of  Christ's  sayings,  (xr  to  a  current  legend  of  the  day,  desmbes 
in  these  words : — 

'  Pascere  se  credens  Christum  sub  paupere  £brm&.' 

Where  the  subject  of  this  eulogy  lived,  or  what  was  the 
sphere  of  his  munificence,  we  know  not,  for  the  inscription, 
oocnrring  amongst  the  epitaphs  of  Fortunatus,  is  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  whose  proper  locality  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
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mine.  Did  it  border,  ve  wonder,  on  the  then  wild,  remote 
region  of  Britanny,  where  the  legend  still  runs  that  Christ,  when 
visiting  the  earth  to  test  the  reality  of  the  faith  professed  in  His 
name,  assamed  the  form  and  the  garb  of  an  ill-clad  youth  ? 
But  the  legend  occurs  too  commonly  in  mediaeval  times,  and 
appears  in  too  distant  a  quarter  of  our  globe — for  it  is  to  be 
found,  shorn,  of  course,  of  its  Christian  form,  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Chinese — to  justify  us  in  linking  our  epitaph  too 
closely  with  a  tale  still  told  in  Britanny. 

The  record  of  a  charity  and  self-denial  such  as  this  forms  a 
pleasant  chapter  in  the  Christian  epigraphy  of  Gaul.  It  is  less 
satisfactory,  as  far  as  disinterestedness  and  purity  of  doctrine 
are  concerned,  to  find  in  the  instance  of  the  manumission  of  a 
slave  by  his  mistress,  as  recorded  in  an  inscription  belonging  to 
the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  that  the  deed  had  been 
done,  *pro  redemiUmem  (sic)  aninuB  stue,'  a  phrase  which 
M.  Le  Blant  contends  has  reference  to  the  relief  of  the  soul 
from  purgatorial  pains,  and  which  he  cites  in  answer  to  an 
assertion  made  by  a  Protestant  archaeologist  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Jacob  Spon,  to  the  effect  that  the  epigraphy  of  the 
first  six  centuries  did  not,  as  far  as  he  knew  it,  contain  any 
mention  *  du  remade  des  &mes  que  les  epitaphes  modemes  des 
'  Catholiques  souhaitent  aux  d^funts/  The  exact  time  at  which 
certain  doctrinal  errors  and  corrupt  practices  crept  into  the 
Church  is  a  difficult  and  often  an  impossible  matter  for  us  to 
determine.  That  prayers  were  offered  for  the  dead  at  an  early 
epoch  of  Church  history  can  scarcely  be  questioned  by  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  the  purity  of  the  Primitive  Church  in  matters 
of  doctrine  and  practice.  Could  the  date  of  an  Autun  inscrip- 
tion— we  refer  to  the  epitaph  itself,  not  to  the  beautiful  and 
tindoubtedly  ancient  poem,  which  is  prefixed  to  it,  and  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded — be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  we  must 
allow  that  the  practice  existed  at  least  at  that  date ;  for  our 
inscription  unquestionably  attests  it.  But  the  date  of  this 
monument  is,  and  probably  must  remain,  a  matter  of  opinion ; 
high  authorities,  however,  assigning  it  to  the  end  of  the  third  or 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  An  inscription  of  the  sixth 
century  points  to  the  practice  of  the  invocation  of  saints;  another, 
of  the  same  date,  in  the  use  of  the  phrase  '  accepta  pwniteniia,' 
the  meaning  of  which  is  determined  by  a  passage  in  Gregory  of 
Tours,  to  the  practice  of  administering  extreme  unction.  On 
the  whole  the  epigraphy  of  Gaul,  while  bearing  indubitable 
testimony  to  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  are  held 
alike  by  the  Catholic  and  Reformed  Churches  of  Christendom, 
affords,  as  it  seems  to  us,  but  slender  support  to  those  tenets 
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vbich  diafingaisli  Roman  Catholicism.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
its  testimony  to  the  growth  and  prevalence  of  asceticism.  On 
this  subject  epigraphy  speaks  fully  and  clearly. 

Cold  and  ill-fitted  for  the  speedy  development  of  monastidsm 
as  the  soil  of  Gaul  was,  compared  with  those  of  Eastern  lands, 
there  were  not  wanting  circumstances  calculated  to  ensure  the 
tdtimate  growth  and  vigour  of  a  plant  which  was  itself  pos* 
sessed  of  so  much  vitality.  After  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by 
Rome,  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  the  community  were  not 
slow  in  assimilating  the  vices  as  well  as  the  refinements  of  their 
conquerors.  From  a  life  of  pleasure  and  self-indulgence,  such 
as  became  only  too  general,  and  from  all  its  demoralizing  results, 
asceticism  was  the  natural  reaction,  while  the  impetus  which 
had  once  been  given  in  its  direction  was  ever  being  increased  by 
the  notion  of  the  superior  sanctity  which  was  supposed  to 
attach  to  the  monastic  life.  That  such  a  notion  prevailed 
amongst  the  Christians  of  Gaul  is  shown,  in  the  instance  of 
some  of  those  who  had  adopted  this  life,  by  the  record  in  their 
epitaphs  of  those  years  alone  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
assumption  of  the  monastic  vow.  The  permitted  joys,  the  safe 
continence  of  wedlock,  were  as  tarnished  metal  to  the  pure  gold 
of  abstinence.  The  spirit  of  asceticism  demanded  that  they 
should  be  laid  aside,  and,  as  we  may  see  in  the  instance  of  an 
inscription  of  the  Viennoise,  failed  not  to  eulogize  on  the 
tomb  the  practice  of  such  abnegation.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  are  familiar  with  the  'Confessions  of  St.  Augustine^  will 
recall  to  their  recollection  an  episode  which  the  author  intro- 
duces into  his  recountal  of  the  events  which  led  to  his  con- 
version, and  the  scene  of  which  was  laid  at  Treves.  The  story 
runs,  that  one  afternoon,  when  the  games  of  the  circus  were 
going  on,  two  friends  walking  in  some  gardens  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  strayed  into  a  neighbouring  cottage,  and  there 
chanced  to  meet  with  the  *  Life  of  St.  Anthony.'  So  deeply 
impressed  were  they  by  what  they  read,  that  they  returned  home 
firmly  resolved  to  adopt  the  monastic  life.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Their  betrothed — for  both  men  were  engaged  to  be  married — 
upon  hearing  this  decision,  were  equally  eager  on  their  part  to 
assume  the  vows  of  virginity.  Such  an  incident,  we  imagine, 
was  one  of  no  infrequent  occurrence  in  those  days.  For  aught 
we  know,  some  of  the  marbles  which  lie  before  us,  engraved 
with  the  words  'Famulus  Dei,*  '  Deo pladta puella,'  and  the  like, 
bear  mute  witness  to  some  such  tale  as  this.  It  is  enough  to 
read  St  Augustine's  own  story  to  see  how  hard  even  the  highly- 
gifted  amongst  men  found  it  to  acknowledge  the  'Juste  milieux' 
between  a  life  of  unrestrained  pleasure  and  one  marked  by  the 
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total  abnegation  of  all  domestic  joys — how  Iiard  to  conceive  the 
possibility  of  holiness  apart  from  the  bondage  of  the  monastic 
vow.  But  was  a  life  of  superior  holiness  the  invariable  accom- 
paniment of  their  vow?  To  judge  from  the  contemporary 
testimony  of  Salvian,  than  whom  none  could  be  a  better,  if  an 
austere,  judge,  it  was  not.  Perhaps  the  impulsive,  versatile 
disposition  of  the  Qallo-Bomans,  characteristic  of  their  Celtic 
origin,  may  have  led  many  to  adopt  the  conventual  life  hastily 
and  inconsiderately.  No  language  could^  at  any  rate^  be  more 
explicit  than  is  Salvian's  as  to  the  hoUowness,  hypocrisy,  and 
worldly-mindedness  which  often  lay  disguised  beneath  this 
profession  of  holiness.  To  his  mind  the  conduct  of  many  of 
the  '  religiosi  *  suggested  regret  for  their  penitence  rather  than 
for  their  sins.  In  words  which  those  who  have  succeeded  him 
in  his  oflSce  would  have  done  well  to  lay  to  hearty  he  tells  them, 
'  Peccata  interdixit  Deus,  non  matrimonial 

But  whatever  evils  the  monastic  system  already  exhibited  in 
Oaul,  its  existence  is,  as  we  have  said,  amply  attested  by 
epigraphy.  The  abbot,  the  abbess,  the  monk,  the  nun,  the 
novice,  are,  despite  the  substitution  of  one  phrase  for  another 
as  time  rolled  on,  mentioned  in  terms  as  definite  as  those  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  conventual  phraseology  of  the  present 
day.  The  change  we  refer  to  was  in  the  titles  applied  to  women 
who  had  taken  vows.  The  phrases  'puella  Dei/  '  Deo  sacrata/  or 
'  placiia  puellay  appear  as  the  earliest.  In  a. d.  512  occurs  for 
the  first  time  the  term  '  religiosa/  the  history  of  which  word  is 
not  without  interest.  Regarded  at  first  as  colloquial  and 
informal — for  the  language  of  councils  appavently  retained  the 
ancient  usages — ^it  soon  became  as  common  in  epigraphy  as  on 
the  pages  of  Qregory  of  Tours.  After  sustaining  in  medisftval 
times  a  rivalry  with  the  terms  '  sanctimonialis '  and  '  tnonialia/ 
it  has  prevailed,  and  now  holds  its  own  without  dispute  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  French  language,  and  of  that  language  alone 
among  the  Romance  tongues. 

We  have  pointed  out,  as  characteristic  of  a  certain  epoch  of 
Christian  epigraphy,  the  opposition  which  existed  and  the  com- 
promise which  was  effected  between  the  convictions  of  the 
Christian  and  his  Pagan  associations,  particularly  as  shown  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  direct  record  of  the  parentage  of  the 
deceased  was  avoided,  and  its  indirect  record  permitted.  Of  this 
opposition  and  combination  of  two  distinct  classes  of  ideas  we 
have  other  instances  in  the  epigraphy  of  Gaul.  The  Pagan 
loved  to  recall  on  the  tomb  the  beauty  or  the  strength  of  those 
who  had  been  cut  off  in  yoiith  or  manhood ;  the  wisdom  or 
the  greatness  of  those  who  had  died  in  a  ripe  old  age.     The 
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Christian^  either  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  asceticism,  or  bearing 
in  mind  the  portrait  of  his  Divine  Master — '  a  man  of  sorrows 
'and  acquainted  with  grief  —  forbore  the  slightest  allusion 
to  physical  excellence,  and  omitted  all  record  of  mundane 
grandeur,  as  a  thing  of  naught  compared  with  the  honour  of 
the  heavenly  crown.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  grand  conceptions  of 
heaven  presented  to  his  view  in  the  writings  of  an  Apostle,  and 
the  vision  of  the  Divine  Seer,  and  in  the  reality  of  which  he 
firmly  believed,  the  Christian  could  not  wholly  free  his  mind 
of  the  imagery  with  which  the  fables  of  Paganism  had  clothed 
the  subject,  and  with  which  he  had  become  familiar  early  in 
life  in  the  course  of  his  education.  Thus,  on  one  epitaph,  we 
read  that  the  departed  wanders  in  the  Elysian  grove;  on 
another,  that  for  the  Christian,  .who lies  beneath,  Tartarus 
knows  no  pain,  wears  no  aspect  of  terror,  for  his  body  (such 
seems  to  be  the  connection  of  ideas)  rests  near  the  bones  of 
martyrs ;  into  another,  that  of  St.  Hilary  of  Aries,  are  intro- 
duced a  Pauline  phrase  expressive  of  the  deepest  spirituality, 
and  the  very  words  in  which  Virgil  describes  the  apotheosis  of 
his  Daphnis.  Nor  in  epigraphy  only  do  we  meet  with  these 
Pagan  ideas  of  the  future ;  we  find  them  also  in  the  offices  and 
liturgies  of  the  Early  Church. 

Of  the  antagonism  which  existed  between  the  two  societies 
for  a  long  time  after  the  recognition  of  Christianity  by  the 
State,  there  can  be  no  question.  To  this,  also,  our  inscriptions 
bear  at  least  indirect  witness.  At  first,  the  Pagans  preserved 
a  demeanour  of  indifference,  real  or  affected,  towards  a  sect 
which  numbered  so  few  of  the  aristocracy  amongst  its  numbers. 
Their  indignation,  however,  knew  no  bounds,  even  in  the 
fourth  century,  whenever  news  arrived  of  the  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  any  Pagan  of  noble  birth.  One  plan  after 
another  did  they  adopt  to  galvanize  their  effete  religion  into 
some  degree  of  vitality.  The  muse  of  a  Glaudian  was  encouraged 
and  pointed  to  with  pride,  as  a  proof  that  genius,  elegance,  and 
refinement  found  their  truest  expression  on  Pagan  lips.  On 
the  death  of  Theodosius  —  a  more  thorough  supporter  of 
Christianity  than  Constantino  himself—the  report  was  sedulously 
spread  that  865  years  having  now  almost  passed  away  since  the 
death  of  its  Pounder,  the  days  of  Christianity  were  numbered. 
Amongst  the  Christians,  and  especially  the  monks,  there  were 
not  wanting  those  who,  on  their  part,  made  no  disguise  of  their 
eagerness  to  hasten  the  downfall  of  their  opponents,  who  pleaded 
the  obligation,  while  they  did  not  need  the  stimulus,  of  the 
Biblical  injunction,  *  Ye  shall  destroy  their  temples ; '  and  who 
deemed  that  to  raise  a  church  out  of  the  rained  materials  of 
so. 
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a  Pagan  temple  "was  to  do  God  the  highest  service.  In  Africa, 
scarcely  could  the  influence  of  an  Augustine  restrain  ^' those 
'  children  of  the  south  whose  blood  is  Are '  from  infringing  the 
rights  of  property  under  the  pretext  of  a  Divine  command,  and 
in  that  country,  beyond  any  other,  took  place  those  scenes  of 
disorder,  tumult,  and  strife  which  disgraced  the  history  of  the 
time.  But  the  country  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Beugnot,  the 
talented  author  of  the  '  Histoire  de  la  Destruction  du  Paganism/ 
approached  Africa  most  nearly  in  this  unenviable  distinction  was 
Gaul.  Her  soil  was,  undoubtedly,  one  on  which  monkisb  zeal 
was  likely  to  meet  with  a  fierce  resistance  in  the  ingrained 
Paganism  of  the  peasant  population.  Of  this  strife  we  may, 
perhaps,  trace  signs  in  what  may  be  termed  the  palimpsests 
of  Gallic  epigraphy — the  marble  blocks,  friezes,  and  fragments 
of  columns,  which  have,  iii  the  first  instance,  served  for  the 
purpose  of  the  inscription  of  Pagan  epitaphs,  or  as  parts  of  a 
Pagan  temple,  and  have  subsequently,  either  from  a  lack  of 
material  or  from  some  other  cause,  been  used  by  Christians  for 
their  own  epitaphs. 

As  one  of  the  signs,  and  sometimes  as  the  only  sign  by  which 
we  may  distinguish  a  Christian  inscription  from  a  Pagan, 
M.  Le  Blant  points  to  the  name  borne  by  the  deceased,  and 
by  way  of  illustration  quotes  the  instance  of  the  proper  name^ 
'  Pascasia.'  Not  only  is  it  wanting  to  a  list  of  Pagan  inscrip- 
tions, so  ample  as  that  of  Griitcr's,  but  it  is  itself  redolent  of 
Christianity.  Apart,  however,  from  their  use  as  notes  of 
Christianity,  the  names  furnished  by  epigraphy  are  of  interest, 
owing  to  the  light  their  origin  is  calculated  to  throw,  first  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  early  Christians  ;  and,  secondly,  upon 
the  race  and  extraction  of  those  who  bore  them. 

Regarded  from  the  first  of  these  points  of  view,  the  proper 
names  recorded  on  the  Gallic  marbles  present,  as  a  class,  no 
special  interest  beyond  those  which  belong  to  the  epigraphy  of 
other  countries.  Like  many  other  names  borne  by  tne  Chris- 
tians, they  have  taken  their  origin  either  in  the  feelings  of 
contempt  or  hostility  which  the  Pagan  community  entertained 
towards  the  Christian  brotherhood,  or  in  the  aspirations,  senti- 
ments, and  innermost  beliefs  of  the  Christians  themselves.  As 
instances  of  the  first  of  these  two  classes  of  names,  we  may  quote 
the  names,  ^Fsedula,' '  Injuriosus,'  'Calumniosa,'  'Contumeliosa^' 
and  of  the  second,  the  names,  'Lsetus,'  '  Gaudentius,'  'Hilaritas,' 
'  Concordia,'  *  Victor,*  *  Vincentius,'  observing  only,  in  respect 
to  the  first  set,  that  the  significance  of  such  a  nomenclature 
comes  out  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  feelings  of  dislike  with 
which  the  ancient  Romans  r^;arded  all  names  that  savoured  of 
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the  ridicalous,  or  betokened  an  abject  condition ;  and  when  we 
contrast  it  with  the  fanciful  nomenclature  which  came  into 
fashion  under  the  effeminate  Augustus^  whose  terms  were  culled 
from  the  botany  of  the  day,  or  suggested  by  the  treasures  of  the 
jeweller's  shop. 

Considered  from  the  other  point  of  view,  as  representing  the 
various  ethnical  elements  of  which  the  Christian  community  in 
Gaul  was  composed,  the  names  furnished  us  by  epigraphy  are 
of  a  more  special  interest.  The  field  of  study  they  offer  is,  how- 
ever, a  narrow  and,  in  some  respects,  an  unsatisfactory  one.  By 
the  fifth  century,  the  time  when  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  the 
country  became  at  all  numerous,  the  Celtic  element  in  Gallo- 
Roman  nomenclature  had  become  in  great  measure  overlaid, 
owing  to  the  readiness  which  the  Gauls  exhibited,  after  their 
anbjugation,  if  not  actually  to  adopt  Roman  names,  yet  to  give 
to  their  names  a  Roman  form.  Thus  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Teutonic  elements  are,  to  speak  generally,  all  that  are  left  us. 
Of  these  the  Hebrew  is  represented  by  no  more  than  about 
twenty  names;  and  did  the  inscriptions  which  record  these 
names  belong  to  Eastern  instead  of  Western  Christendom,  we 
might  have  to  discount  a  large  proportion  of  these  as  names 
adopted  from  Holy  Scripture.  But  to  the  Christians  of  the 
West,  saints  and  martyrs  lent  the  names  which  the  heroes  of  the 
Old  Testament  supplied  to  the  Christians  of  the  East.  Besides, 
a  Jewish  element  may  have  existed  in  the  Christian  community 
of  Gaul  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  represented  by  the  Hebrew 
nomenclatuie  in  the  Christian  epigraphy  of  that  country. 
Apparently  there  was  a  tendency  amongst  this  people  to  conceal 
rather  than  to  display  their  nationality  in  the  names  they 
bore,  or  engraved  on  their  tombs.  An  instance  of  this  occuib 
in  an  inscription  found  at  Narbonne.  The  subject  of  the 
epitaph  bears  the  name  '  Dulciorella,' — a  name  which  in  all 
probability  is  nothing  else  than  a  Latin  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
'  Naomi.'  Of  the  nationality  of  the  deceased  there  can  be  no 
question,  for  the  inscription  contains  the  words  'Peace  on 
Israel,'  in  Hebrew  characters,  while  prefixed  to  its  first  line 
is  a  representation  of  the  famous  seven-branched  candlestick  of 
the  Jewish  Temple.  In  a  Greek  inscription  found  at  Smyrna 
the  name  Solomon  appears  similarly  disguised  under  its  Greek 
equivalent,  iiprjvoTroios.  Greek  names  are  more  numerous, 
as  we  might  expect  from  the  Greek  colonisation  of  south-eastern 
Gaul,  and  the  general  frequency  of  such  names  under  the  empire 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Inscriptions  recording  the 
names  '  Staphylus '  and  *  Ampelius '  seem  singularly  appropriate 
to  the  locality  in  which  they  have  been  found— the  neighbourhood 
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of  the  Proven9al  vineyards,  planted  and  tended  by  Greek  hands, 
as  these  vineyards  had  been,  at  a  time  when  the  vine  was 
nnknown  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  and  the  C6t^  d^Or  of 
Burgundy  had  not  as  yet  contracted  the  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Roman  enterprise,  ^vhich  she  still  acknowledges  in  the  name  of 
the  most  (locally)  popular  of  her  growths — the  Romance. 
Inscriptions  written  in  Greek  are  comparatively  few  in  Oanl, 
Against  over  5,000  Latin  inscriptions,  including  Pagan  and 
Christian,  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  sixth  century,  there  are 
only  fifty  Greek.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Latin  inscriptions 
show  signs,  in  the  nature  of  the  mistakes  made  in  the  letter- 
ing of  having  been  executed  by  a  Greek  hand.  Amongst  the 
names  of  foreign  origin  the  Teutonic  are  at  once  the  most 
numerous,  and  those  whose  geographical  distribution  is  most 
conformable  to  rule.  They  abound  where  we  should  expect  to 
find  them— in  the  epigraphy  of  the  northern  districts  of  Gaul, 
while  amongst  them  are  some  formed  in  Runic  characters. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  series  of  inscriptions  traced  in  these 
characters  came  to  light  in  Normaudy,  and  as  their  discovery 
signally  illustrates  the  chance  nature  of  archaeological  discoveries, 
to  which  we  alluded  at  the  outset,  we  shall  briefly  record  the 
circumstances.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rille,  above  Pont  Audemer, 
stands  a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Eligius,  or  £loi  (whose 
name  is  recalled  on  our  shores  in  the  St.  Ley's  Gove,  near  the 
Land's  End),  being,  in  reality,  the  apse  of  a  church  which  has 
long  perished,  and,  moreover,  an  object  of  pilgrimage  to  the 
devout  of  the  neighbourhood.     A  peasant  having  occasion,  at 
the  time  we  write  of,  to  shore  up  the  wall  of  a  building  which 
stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  chapel,  dug  out  earth  for 
the  purpose.     In  doing  this  he  came  across  the  head  of  a  statue. 
This  he  took  to  the  house  of  a  M.  Lenormant,  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  who  by  good  luck  lived  close  by.     It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  researches  were  at  once  commenced.    Amongst 
other  bits  of  stonework,  six  fragments  of  an  inscription  were 
discovered.     This  inscription  proved  the  statue,  of  which  the 
head  had  been  found,  to  have  been  one  of  Hercules,  while  the 
name  of  the  individual  who  had  raised  the  statue — one  Ser- 
quinius,  doubtless    the    ancient    proprietor  of  the  ground-^ 
revealed  the  origin  of  the  name  borne  by  the  adjoining  village  of 
Serquigny.     Thus  far  the  antiquities  that  had  been  brought  to 
light  were  of  a  Pagan  character ;  but  M.  Le  Blant,  who  was 
now  invited  to  take  part  in  the  search,  was  destined  to  find 
that  here,  as  elsewhere, — as,  for  instance,  in  our  own  Cornwall, 
— Christianity  had  set  her  foot  on  ground  which  had  been  con- 
secrated to  the  deities  of  Paganism.  A  baptistery  was  discovered , 
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and  subsequently  several  inscriptions — some  in  the  form  of  epi- 
taphs, others  not — which  were  engraved  on  tiles,  and  some  of 
VFhich  were  traced  in  Runic  characters.  These  latter  were 
remarkable  for  their  simplicity  of  style.  Struck  by  their  re- 
semblance in  this  respect  to  the  earlier  inscriptions  of  Rome, 
M.  Le  Blant  writes : — 

"  Nous  voici  bien  loin  de  Rome  et  plus  encore  que  par  la  distance 
86par6s  de  la  cite  chretienne  par  la  diversity  des  moeurs.  L'expression 
de  la  foi  reste  la  meme,  et  dans  le  fond  de  la  Kormandie  nous  pour- 
rions  nous  croire  aux  catacombs.  Cette  brievet6,  cette  sobri^te  de 
formule,  qui  forment  le  caract^re  dominant  des  premiers  marbres 
Chretiens,  uous  les  retrouvons  sur  les  tombes  de  la  chapelle  Saint- 
Eloi.  Un  nom,  les  mots  I^:  FRIP  (en  paix),  rarement  une  date, 
ToiU  toute  r^pitaphe  du  nouveau  conquerant." 

Bat  the  interest  of  these  inscriptions  did  not  consist  only  in 
the  peculiarity  of  their  lettering,  or  the  simplicity  of  their  style. 
On  one  of  them  was  traced  a  royal  signature — that  of  Childe- 
bert  I.  To  some  Neustrian  predecessor,  then,  of  this  Norman 
shrine,  in  days  far  remote  from  ours,  the  Frankish  chief  must 
have  come  on  pilgrimage,  and  traced  his  name  on  the  memorial 
tile  on  which  it  may  still  be  read,  just  as  nowadays  men  of 
humbler  position,  but  actuated  by  a  like  sentiment,  trace  their 
names,  in  record  of  their  visits,  on  the  walls  of  the  surrounding 
buildings. 

We  have  pointed  to  the  differences  which  exist  between  the  in- 
scriptions of  one  province  and  another  in  the  matter  of  phraseology, 
lettering,  and  ornamentation  as  one  of  the  not  least  instructive 
features  of  Christian  epigraphy  in  Gaul.  If  we  were  to  extend 
our  field  of  observation  from  the  narrow  sphere  of  Gaul  to  the 
limits  of  the  then  Christian  world,  and  to  compare  together,  not 
the  various  districts  of  one  province  alone,  but  widely- separated 
countries  such  as  Gaul  and  Asia  Minor,  Spain  and  Syria,  we 
should  find  these  points  of  difference  still  more  marked,  and 
suggestive  of  coiresponding  differences  in  the  religious  senti- 
ments, mental  idiosyncrasies,  and  racial  peculiarities  of  the 
various  bodies  of  men  who  constituted,  at  the  time  in  question, 
the  churches  of  Christendom.  Nor  is  this  all.  lie  who  has 
carefully  noted  the  characteristics  of  the  epigraphy  of  many  and 
diverse  countries  can  as  readily  and,  as  a  rule,  as  surely  supply 
the  lacunae  of  an  inscription  which  to  another  presents  but  a 
hopeless  puzzle,  as  the  comparative  anatomist  can  construct  the 
skeleton  of  an  animal  out  of  a  single  bone.  But  the  study  of 
comparative  Christian  epigraphy  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy ;  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  condmenced.  Every  year,  how- 
ever, brings  out  the  results  of  careful  research  in  some  one  of 
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the  many  fields  of  labour,  and  brings  us  nearer  to  the  time 
when  the  work  of  comparing  the  Christian  epigraphy  of  one 
country  with  that  of  another  may  be  undertaken  with  the  full 
expectation  of  throwing  light  upon  the  mental  peculiarities 
which  diversified,  the  oneness  of  faith  and  hope  which  sustained, 
an  every-day  world  in  the  far  past. 


Art.  VI. — jThe  Oreville  Memoirs. 

A  Journal  of  tJie  Jieigns  qf  King  George  IV,  atid  King  William 
IV.  By  the  late  Chables  C.  F.  Gbeyillb.,  Esq.,  Clerk  of 
the  Council  to  those  Sovereigns.     London.     1874. 

The   author  of  these  volumes  was  a  junior  member  of  the 
noble  Houses  of  Warwick  and  Bentinck,  who,  having  entered 
the  service  of  the  State  as  Private  Secretary  to  the  late  Lord 
Bathurst,  filled  the  important  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Council 
from  1821  to  about  1860,  and  was  well  known  in  London 
society  as  an  able  and  honourable  patron  of  the  turf,  and  a 
singularly  accomplished  man  of  the  world.     During  almost  the 
whole  of  this  long  period  it  was  his  habit  to  record  minutely, 
and  with  a  view  to  future  publication,  his  experiences  of  the 
innumerable  details  of  politics  and  aristocratic  life  with  which 
he  was  daily  brought  in  contact ;  and  as  his  position  gave  him, 
so  to  speak,  a  place  behind  the  scenes  in  the  shifting  drama  of 
Englisn  history  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  his  tact  and 
discernment  gained  him  the  confidence  of  most  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  age,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  the  arcana  of 
the  sphere  of  royalty  and  of  what  is  called  fashion,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  his  reminiscences  should  have  attracted  great  and 
widespread  notice.     These  Journals,  indeed,  if  we  regard  them 
firom  a  large  and  elevated  point  of  view,  are  not,  we  think,  of 
remarkable  value,  and  will  not  rank  among  the  standard  works 
which  permanently  illustrate  a  tract  of  our  annals.    Being 
merely  the  contemporaneous  notes  and  jottings  of  one  who, 
though  a  very  keen  observer,  was  not  trained  in  habits  of 
thought,  they  are  wanting  in  oomprehensivcncss  and  breadth ; 
and  in  this  respect  they  cannot  bo  compared,  not  only  with 
masterpieces  of  the  class  of  the  imperishable  Memoirs  of  St. 
Simon,  but  even  with  the  writings  of  Horace  Walpole^    As 
they  are  thrown,  too,  into  the  shape  of  diaries,  in  which  inci- 
dents are  set  down  at  random,  and  without  regard  to  proportion 
or  sequence,  they  do  not  form  a  connected  whole ;  and  for  this 
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reasoiii  and  also  because  the  opinions  in  them  are  seldom  pro- 
foundy  they  do  not  combine  eyents  distinctly,  do  not  place  racts 
in  their  true  significance^  and  are  not  easy  to  recollect  and 
follow.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  lay  bare  many  important 
details  of  affairs  of  State  which  hitherto  have  been  less  fully 
disclosed ;  they  place  before  us  most  of  the  chief  personages 
who  ruled  the  Empire  in  the  last  generation,  as  they  appeared 
to  an  acute  eye-witness  in  their  daily  acts,  and  from  the  inner 
side ;  and  they  form  a  striking  runniDg  commentary — ^intelli- 
gent and  poignant,  if  somewhat  cynical,  and  abounding  in  witty 
and  shrewd  remarks — on  the  manners,  the  ways,  the  gossip, 
the  scandal  of  high  Ufe  in  England  in  the  late  Georgian  era. 
In  one  particular  these  Journals  unquestionably  possess  very 
great  merit.  If  not  always  a  far-sighted  thinker,  or  a  politician 
of  the  highest  order  of  mind,  Mr.  Greville  was  a  consummate 
judge  of  cnaracter  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  of  the  world ; 
andy  accordingly,  his  portraits  of  kings  and  statesmen,  of 
diplomatists  and  other  conspicuous  persons,  though  occasionally 
marked  with  personal  feeling,  and,  on  the  whole,  rather  harshly 
coloured,  are  singularly  graphic,  distinct,  and  life-like.  George 
rV.  and  his  brothers,  Wellington  and  Peel,  Grey,  Brougham, 
Melbourne,  and  a  hundred  others,  are  delineated  in  these  vivid 

Eges  with  a  very  powerful  and  cunning  hand ;  and  we  feel  we 
ve  their  living  figures  before  us^  thou^  in  the  outline  we  some- 
times trace  the  presence  of  the  dislike  and  contempt  of  the 
artist.  As  for  the  manner  in  which  the  book  has  been  edited, 
it  is  entitled  to  no  ordinary  praise.  Mr.  Henry  Reeve,  who 
received  the  MS.  of  the  Journals  from  the  author  just  before  his 
death,  with  an  injunction  to  publish  them  at  a  future  time, 
appears  to  have  thought  it  part  of  his  duty  to  suppress  and 
omit  as  little  as  possible ;  and  he  has  given  to  the  world  one  or 
two  anecdotes  which  might  as  well  have  been  left  in  oblivion. 
But,  with  this  small  and  doubtful  exception,  he  has  performed 
his  task  with  rare  judgment ;  in  executing  a  ttUBt  of  extreme 
delicacy,  he  has  shown  much  discretion  and  good  taste ;  and  the 
preface  and  notes  which  he  has  added  to  the  text,  being  at 
once  accurate,  concise,  and  complete,  are  of  great  value  to  the 
attentive  reader. 

These  Journals  come  down  almost  to  our  day ;  but  the 
present  volumes  comprise  only  the  period  from  1818  to  1837, 
the  editor  having  rightly  considered  that  a  publication  of  the 
more  recent  memoirs  would,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  unwise 
and  premature.  As  we  have  said,  Mr.  Greville  was  not  a 
thinker  of  the  contemplative  and  philosophic  type ;  and  it  is 
difficidt  to  set  before  our  readers  any  general  ideas  pervading 
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his  work,  which  give  his  opinions  on  public  affairs  consistency, 
definiteness,  and  even  coherence.     One  broad  conclusion,  if  we 
mistake  not,  may,  however,  be  gathered  from  his  pages,  and  it 
is  interesting,  as  showing  the  views  held  as  to  the  state  of 
England  and  our  future  prospects  during  the  reigns  of  George 
and  William  IV.,  by  one  of  the  most  clear-headed  and  calm 
observers  who  could  be  found  in  the  upper  classes.     The  domi- 
nant thought  of  Mr.  GreviUe,  from  1822  to  1836,  whenever 
he  thought  with  real    gravity  on  the  existing    condition  of 
things  around  him,  was  that  the  empire  and  the  constitution, 
the  aristocracy  and  society  itself  were  often  exposed  to  serious 
perils  ;  and  in  the  changes  of  that  uneasy  time  he  continually 
read  the  signs  of  revolution.    The  meanness,  the  vices,  and  the 
selfish  extravagance  of  George  IV.,  he  rightly  believed,  de- 
graded royalty  in  the  sight  of  the  nation;   and  the  levity, 
the  weakness,  and  the  want  of  dignity  of  his  well-meaning  but 
unwise   successor,   co-operated  in   the  same  direction.     The 
blind    obstinacy  of   the  high  Tory  party,  in  resisting  any 
liberal  improvement,  in  opposing  Uannins,  in  1827,  in  vainly 
struggling    against   Catholic    emancipation,    in    denouncing 
reform    in    1831-32 ;    in   repeatedly,    from    1832  -  to    1836, 
bringing  the  two  Houses  into  angry  collision,  seemed  to  him 
ominous  of  a  doom  like  that  which  overtook  the  noblesse  of 
Versailles ;  and  he  saw  a  succession  of  dangerous  errors  in  the 
conduct    of  even  its  best  leaders.    Nor   did   he  view  with- 
out   serious  alarm  the  attitude   of   the    party  of  progress; 
he    admired    the    Irish  policy    of  the  'Whifi;s,   although  in. 
modern  phrase  a  Conservative,  but  deprecated  most  of  their 
other  measures;  and  he  thought  the  Governments  of  Lords 
Grey  and  Melbourne  often  swayed  by  factious  and  bad  motives, 
and  ready  to  yield  to  Radical  cries,  which,  if  successAil,  would 
subvert  everything.     As  for  the  great  constitutional  change  of 
the  age,  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  he  sincerely  believed,  with 
many  others,  that  it  would  efface  the  lines  of  our  ancient 
polity,  overthrow  our   institutions,   one  after  the  other,  and 
make  England  a  wild  democracy ;  and  he  contemplated  with 
unfeigned  dread  the  violent   outburst  of  popular  passion  by 
which  it  was  forced  through  an  affrighted  Parliament.    The 
state  of  Ireland,  too,  from  d828  to  1836,  and  the  ascendency  of 
O'Connell  in  that  distracted  country,  foreboded  in  his  eyes  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union ;  and  his  first  experiences  of  a  Reformed 
House  of  Commons  made  him  apprehensive  of  approaching 
anarchy.     He  was,  also,  plainly,  most  deeply  impressed  by  the 
wide-spread  poverty  and  discontent  of  the  mass  of  the  people  at 
this  time;   and  he  more  than  once  hints  that  the  state  of 
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things,  in  which  this  misery  stood  in  contrast  with  the  luxury 
and  ostentation  of  the  wealthy  orders,  could  not  flourish  and 
become  permanent.  For  all  these  reasons,  a  tone  of  melan- 
choly and  genuine  anxiety  pervades  his  work ;  and  in  these 
Yolumes  we  sometimes  see  the  rich  and  accomplished  man  of 
the  world  looking  as  though  the  brilliant  and  joyous  life  of 
which  he  describes  the  glittering  round,  was  being  threatened 
with  impending  ruin. 

No  candid  student  of  English  history  during  the  period 
embraced  by  these  memoirs,  will  say  that  these  fears  were 
wholly  groundless;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  seemed 
portentous  to  a  generation  which  had  largely  witnessed  the 
terrible  madness  of  the  French  Eevolution.  Undoubtedly 
there  was  much  to  cause  anxiety  in  the  condition  of  England 
in  those  days — in  the  corruption  and  folly  which  encircled  the 
throne,  in  the  stubborn  selfishness  of  the  ruling  oligarchy, 
which,  haying  monopolized  power  for  years,  had  entrenched 
itself  in  sullen  obstruction — in  the  broad  distinctions  which 
divided  classes,  making  the  rich  more  than  usually  hard  and 
frivolous^  and  exasperating  the  poor  with  the  sense  of  wrong ; 
and,  above  all,  in  tho  far-spreading  pauperism,  the  result  of 
war,  taxes,  and  shackled  commerce,  which,  so  to  speak,  tainted 
the  frame  of  the  State.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  rapid 
changes  and  constitutional  shocks  of  the  time — ^the  transition 
from  Tory  to  Liberal  pripciples  in  our  whole  policy  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  angry  agitation  of  1831-32,  and  the  disorder 
and  unrest  of  the  succeeding  years,  should  have  appeared 
pregnant  with  many  evils  to  a  fine  gentleman  of  the  age  of 
the  Regency.  The  dangers,  however,  which  beset  England, 
were,  we  now  know,  only  passing  ills ;  and  a  deeper  observer 
than  Mr.  Greville  might  have  found  evidences  of  the  inherent 
strength  and  stability  of  our  main  institutions  in  the  circum- 
stances of  this  very  time,  and  have  seen  in  the  innovations  the 
dreaded  securities  for  national  improvement  and  progress.  If 
George  IV.  was  despised  by  his  subjects  and  WiUiam  IV.  not 
much  respected,  the  people  which  had  for  years  regarded 
George  III.  with  feelings  of  fond  reverence  had  not  put 
monarchy  out  of  their  hearts,  and  loyalty  has  grown  into  pro- 
found devotion  since  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne.  The 
high  Tory  magnates,  and  even  their  leaders,  opposed  re- 
forms in  the  State  for  years,  and  in  this  way  did  a  great  deal 
of  mischief,  but  every  prominent  man  of  their  party  studied 
and  deferred  to  public  opinion ;  and,  unlike  the  aristocracies  of 
other  countries,  they  never  carried  resistance  to  the  point  at 
which  the  knot  is  severed  by  force  and  passion.    On  the  other 
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hand,  the  Liberal  chiefs,  as  these  voliimea  most  clearly  show, 
were  conciliatory  and  yielding,  almost  to  a  fault,  in  their  long 
struggle  with  their  political  foes ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
excitement  of  the  time,  the  moderate  reformers,  led  by  the 
Whigs,  were  supreme  during  the  trying  crisis  of  1830 — 1833, 
and  Kadicalism,  in  a  bad  sense,  had  not  even  an  hour  of 
triumph.  As  for  the  great  measures  of  the  Reforming  era, 
Catholic  emancipation  was  a  mere  act  of  justice,  though^  in 
the  existing  state  of  Ireland,  it  was  naturally  followed  by  much 
confusion ;  if  the  Beform  Act  was  a  real  symptom  of  a  marked 
advance  in  popular  forcesj  it  left  all  our  institutions  intact,  and 
was  conceived  in  a  truly  statesmanlike  spirit ;  and  if  the 
Reformed  House  of  Commons  seemed  at  iirst  disorderly  to 
fastidious  eyes,  and  was  self-asserting  and  not  courtly,  it  lost 
this  character  surprisingly  soon,  and  1834  saw  Peel  and  Wel- 
lington once  more  at  the  head  of  a  Tory  Govemment.  Then, 
though  inequalities  and  divisions  of  classes  were  more  than 
ordinarily  marked  in  those  days,  they  were  mitigated,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  the  power  of  sensible  public  opinion,  and  the 
mnate  kindliness  of  the  English  nature ;  and  if  the  poverty  of 
the  humbler  classes  was  a  dark  spot  in  our  social  system,  some 
of  the  causes  of  it  could  be  distinctly  perceived,  and  it  was 
already  beginning  to  yield  to  enlightened  legislation  and 
improved    government.      In   a  word,   even    throughout   this 

Seriod,  uncertain  and  troubled  upon  the  surface,  the  in- 
uencea  may  be  traced  at  work  which  have  preserved  England, 
and  kept  her  great ;  and  had  Mr.  Qreville  had  larger  insight, 
he  might  have  seen  tokens  of  a  better  time  in  what  seemed  to 
him  most  alaiming  dangers. 

The  general  views  of  this  book,  however,  do  not  require  par- 
ticular notice.  The  really  interesting  matter  in  it  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts — the  contributions  it  makes  to  history, 
its  pictures  of  eminent  men  of  the  time,  aud  its  stores  of  con- 
temporaneous remark  and  anecdote.  AJs  for  the  historical  in- 
formation it  affords,  this  certainly  is  often  curious  and  iisefiil, 
thouffh,  in  our  judgment,  its  greatest  merits  are  not  to  be  found 
in  this  province.  Mr.  G-revUle  was  evidently  much  impressed 
with  the  savage  and  discontented  spirit,  the  fruit  of  poverty  and 
miseovernment,  which  animated  the  people  after  the  war,  and 
displayed  itself  in  Cato-street  conspiracies  and  ebullitions  of 
mob  passion.  He  thus  refers  to  this  state  of  opinion  during  the 
general  election  of  1818 : — 

*  The  elections  are  carried  on  with  great  violence,  and  every  day 
we  hear  of  fresh  contests  being  in  agitation.  The  disgraceful  scenes 
which  have  taken  place  in  Westminster  excite  univeml  shame  and 
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iodigDaiion.  The  mob  seem  to  have  shaken  off  the  feelings  and  the 
usual  character  of  Englishmen^  and  ....  have  displayed  the  savage 
ferocity  which  marked  the  mobs  of  Paris  in  the  worst  times.* 

The  indifference  of  some  of  the  higher  classes  to  public  opinion 
in  those  days  is  well  shown  in  the  following  remark,  worthy  of 
a  Marquise  of  the  CEil  de  Boeuf :— - 

'In  an  argument  which  I  had  with  Lady  Harrowby  the  day  before 
yesterday,  she  said  that  if  the  House  of  Lords  was  to  suffer  itself  to  be 
influenced  by  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  people,  it  would  be  the 
most  mean  and  pusillanimous  cod  duct,  and  that  after  all,  what  did  it 
tignify  what  the  people  t/iought  or  what  they  expressed  if  the  army  was 
to  be  depe^ided  upon  ? ' 

The  Queen's  trial,  as  is  well  known,  showed  the  discontent 
that  pervaded  the  army ;  and  even  the  Guards,  it  would  seem, 
were  affected : — 

'  There  was  some  indiscipline  manifested  in  a  battalion  of  the  3rd 
Guards  the  day  before  yesterday ;  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
severity  of  their  duty,  and  at  some  allowances  that  had  been  taken 
from  them,  and  on  coming  off  guard  they  refused  to  give  up  their 
ball  cartridges "Worcester  met  many  of  them  drunk  at  Brent- 
ford, crying  out,  "  God  save  Queen  Caroline  !  " ' 

These  volumes  contain  some  curious  disclosures  as  to  the  events 
that  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  long  administration  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  the  prelude  to  the  fall  of  the  Tory  ascendency  which 
had  for  years  been  dominant  in  the  State,  but  for  some  tune  had 
been  on  the  decline.  As  is  well  known.  Canning  succeeded  to 
power  as  a  great  national  and  proffressive  minister,  and  notwith- 
standing Tory  secessions  and  the  bitter  hostility  of  Lord  Grey, 
the  general  opinion  of  the  time  would  have  probably  sustained 
him  had  his  life  been  spared. 

K  we  are,  however,  to  believe  the  following,  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  favour  with  the  King  was  a  service  of  not  the  most 
creditable  kind,  though  we  need  not  say  that,  even  in  that  age, 
such  influence  could  not  by  itself  do  mxxxik  >  - 

'Canning  got  into  power  in  this  way: — ^Harriet  Wilson  at  the 
time  of  her  connection  with  Lord  Ponsonby  got  hold  of  some  of  Lady 
Conyugham*s  letters  to  him,  and  she  wrote  to  Ponsonby  threatening, 
unless  he  gave  her  a  large  sum,  to  come  to  England  and  publi^ 
everything  she  could.  This  produced  dismay  among  all  the  parties, 
and  they  wanted  to  get  Ponsonby  away  and  to  silence  the  woman.  In 
this  dilemma  Knighton  advised  the  King  to  have  recourse  to  Canning, 
who  saw  the  opening  to  favour,  jumped  at  it,  and  instantly  offered  to 
provide  for  Ponsonby,  and  do  anything  which  could  relievo  the  King 
from  trouble.  Ponsonby  was  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres  forthwith,  and 
the  letters  were  bought  up.     From  this  time  Canning  gi^ew  in  favour. 
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wMch  he  took  every  means  to  improve,  and  shortly  guued  complete 
ascendency  over  the  King/ 

The  negotiations  of  Canning  with  the  Whigs  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  following,  the  real  cause  of  the  rupture  between  him 
and  the  high  Tories : — 

*  The  Duke's  principal  objection  to  Canning  was  the  knowledge  of 
his  having  negotiated  with  the  Whigs  previously  to  Lord  Liverpool's 
illness,  which  was  communicated  to  the  Duke ;  he  would  not  say  by 

whom The  Duke  told  the  King  that  he  was  already  aware  of 

Canning's  intercourse  with  the  Whigs,  and  with  that  knowledge  that 
he  could  not  consent  to  his  being  Prime  Minister,  as  he  could  have 
no  confidence  in  him.' 

These  negotiations,  however,  were  only  the  efforts  of  one  who 
aspired  to  be  a  national  leader,  to  detach  himself  from  a  worn- 
out  faction,  and  to  lean  on  a  party  which  at  the  time  repre- 
sented the  cause  of  liberal  progress.  Canning,  like  Burke  and 
the  two  Pitts,  had  do  sympathy  with  the  great  Whig  noblesse, 
and  they  in  turn  were  jealous  of  him.  We  can  believe  that 
this  account  of  a  conversation  of  Canning  with  the  King  is 
authentic : — 

'  When  the  King  asked  Canning  how  he  was  to  obtain  support 
enough  to  carry  on  the  Government,  he  pulled  this  letter  out  of  his 
his  pocket,  gave  it  him.  and  said,  '*  Sir,  your  father  broke  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Whigs ;  I  hope  your  Majesty  will  not  endure  that  of 
the  Tories."  "  No,"  said  the  King,  «  1*11  be  damned  if  I  do ; "  and 
he  made  him  Minister.' 

The  following  is  interesting,  as  showing  how  the  Tory  Badi- 
calism  of  a  later  day,  which  has  been  Mr.  Disraeli's  faith,  in 
politics,  was  not  uncongenial  to  Canning's  mind ;  Canning,  we 
suspect,  has  always  been  an  object  of  the  admiration  of  the  present 
Premier,  as  he  certainly  was  of  Vivian  Grey : — 

'  Holland  said  that  he  had  formerly  been  one  of  Canning's  most 
intimate  friends  at  college  ;  that  at  that  time  (the  beginning  of  the 
French  Hevolution),  when  a  general  excitement  prevailed.  Canning 
was  a  great  Jacobin,  much  more  so  than  he  was  himself;  that  Can- 
ning had  always  hated  the  aristocracy  (a  hatred  which  they  certainly 
returned  with  interest) ;  that  in  after  life  he  had  been  separated 
from  Canning,  and  they  had  seen  but  little  of  each  other.  Just  before 
he  was  going  to  India,  however,  Holland  called  on  him,  and  Canning 
dined  at  Holland  House.  On  one  of  these  occasions  they  had  a  con- 
versation upon  the  subject  of  Heform,  when  Canning  said  that  he 
saw  it  was  inevitable,  and  he  was  not  sorry  to  be  away  when  the 
measure  was  accomplished,  but  that  if  he  had  been  here  while  it  was 
mooted,  he  covM  have  let  t/iose  gentlemen  {tfie  WJiig  aristocracy)  know 
thai  ih^  should  gain  nothing  by  it,' 
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These  volumes  throw  little  fresh  light  on  the  administration 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington — ^the  transition  stage  to  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832 — but  they  abound  in  details  more  or  less  interesting. 
George  lY .  plays  a  sorry  part  in  these  pages  in  his  opposition  to 
the  Catholic  claims ;  the  godless  and  worn-out  sensualist  setting 
himself  up  as  the  Protestant  champion  from  motives  of  private 
pique  and  vanity  is  a  sad  and  far  from  edifying  sight ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  extreme  Tories  was  silly  and  undignified  in  the 
extreme.  The  Whigs  and  Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  showed 
themselves  really  wise  and  judicious  ;  and  the  moderation  and 
good  sense  of  O'Connell — qualities  for  which  he  has  not  had 
Bufficient  credit — were  conspicuous  at  this  important  juncture. 
The  following  is  not  wholly  correct;  but  it  proves  to  what 
influence  English  opinion  ascribed  Catholic  emancipation  at 
this  time : — 

'To  O'Connell  and  the  Association,  and  those  who  have  fought  the 
battle  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  the  success  of  the  measure  is  due. 
Indeed,  Peel  said  as  much,  for  it  was  the  Clare  election  which  con- 
duced both  him  and  the  Duke  that  it  must  be  done,  and  from  that 
time  the  only  question  was  whether  he  should  be  a  party  to  it  or  not. 
If  the  Irish  Catholics  had  not  brought  matters  to  this  pass  by  agitation 
and  association,  things  might  have  remained  as  they  were  for  ever,  and 
all  those  Tories  would  have  voted  on  till  the  day  of  their  death 
against  them.' 

This  is  a  just  comment  on  the  ungracious  conditions  which 
clogged  the  measure  of  1829,  and  urged  O'Connell  into  new 
agitation : — 

'The  imprudence  of  this  exception  is  obvious,  for  when  pacification 
IB  your  object  and  to  heal  old  wounds  your  great  desire,  why  begin 
by  opening  new  ones,  and  by  exasperating  the  man  who  has  the 
greatest  power  of  doing  mischief,  and  create  disturbance  and 
discontent  in  Ireland  1 ' 

The  following  shows  the  spirit  in  which  the  concession  of 
emancipation  was  made,  and  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those 
who  charge  the  people  of  Ireland  with  ingratitude  : — 

*A11  the  details  that  I  have  yet  learnt  confirm  my  opinion  that 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Duke  and  his  colleagiies  approach  this  gi'eat 
measure,  is  not  that  of  calm  and  deliberate  political  reasoning,  but  a 
fearful  sense  of  necessity  and  danger,  to  which  they  submit  with 
extreme  repugnance,  and  with  the  most  miserable  feelings  of  pique 
and  mortification  at  being  compelled  to  adopt  it/ 

This  was  the  conduct  of  George  IV.  to  O'Connell  when  the 
emancipated  agitator  appeared  at  St.  James : — 

*  O'Connell  had  been  presented  in  Ireland,  so  had  not  to  be  pre- 
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sented  again,  but  the  King  took  no  notice  of  him,  and  when  he  went 
hj  Baid  to  somebody  near  him,  "  Damn  the  fellow  ;  what  does  he 
come  here  for  1  '*— dignified.' 

Mr.  Greville  makes  this  acute  remark  on  the  effects  of  the 
policy  of  the  Duke  in  1829 — say  rather  of  the  stress  of  over- 
powerinff  circumstance — in  breaking  up  the  High  Tory  party, 
and  weakening  the  influence  of  the  ruling  nobles : — 

'The  Tories  have,  I  think,  certainly  lost  their  character  by  their 
conduct ;  and  there  is  this  evil  in  the  history  of  the  measure,  that  a 
blow  will  have  been  given  to  the  reputation  of  public  men  in  general 
which  will,  I  strongly  suspect,  have  an  important,  though  not  im- 
mediate effect  upon  the  aristocratic  influence  in  this  coimtry,  and  tend 
remotely  to  increase  the  democratic  spirit  which  exists.' 

The  following  attests  what  was  the  effect,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  high  world  of  London,  of  the  Duke's  protest,  m  1830, 
against  all  Parliamentary  reform  : — 

'  The  effect  produced  by  this  declaration  exceeds  anything  I  ever 
saw,  and  it  has  at  once  destroyed  what  little  popularity  the  Duke 
had  left,  and  lowered  him  in  public  estimation  so  much,  that  when  he 
does  go  out  of  oflice,  as  most  assuredly  he  must,  he  will  leave  it  without 
any  of  the  dignity  and  credit  which  might  have  accompanied  his 
retirement.' 

The  interest  of  these  Memoirs  increases  as  we  reaoh  the 
eventful  time  of  Reform.  Mr.  GFreville,  like  most  of  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  day,  had  no  conception  what  a  strong  hold  this 
Question  had  on  the  national  mind ;  and  he  felt  assured  that  the 
Fovernment  of  Lord  Grey  would  have  but  a  brief  tenure  of 
power.  How  low  his  estimate  was  of  that  Government  which, 
with  some  shortcomings,  carried  out  successfully  the  greatest 
constitutional  change  which  England  has  gone  through  since 
1688,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage ;  bat  it  is 
fair  to  add  that  it  expressed  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  public 
men  of  the  time : — 

*  Lord  Grey's  Grovemment  is  already  carped  at,  and  not  without 
apparent  reason.  The  distribution  of  offices  is  in  many  instances  bad ; 
many  of  the  appointments  were  bad ;  and  the  number  of  his  own 

family  provided  for  is  severely  criticised Graham,  Admiralty ; 

Melbourne,  Home  ;  Auckland,  Board  of  Trade— all  bad.  The  second 
is  too  idle,  the  first  too  inconsiderable,  the  third  too  ignomnt.' 

The  spectre  of  Reform  and  the  fierce  outburst  of  popular 
agitation  that  swept  over  England,  were  thus  regarded  in  London 
society : — 

*  There  has  been  nothing  new  within  these  three  days,  but  the 
alarm  is  still  very  great,  n:;!  the  general  agitation  which  pervades 
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men*s  minds  unlike  what  I  have  ever  seen.  Heform,  economy,  echoed 
backwards  and  forwards,  the  donbts,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  those  who 
have  anything  to  lose,  the  uncertainty  of  everybody's  future  condi- 
tion, the  immense  interests  at  stake,  the  magnitude  and  imminence  of 
the  danger,  all  contribute  to  produce  a  neiTous  excitement  which 

extends  to  all  classes ~  almost  to  every  individual The  last  two 

or  three  days  have  produced  no  remarkable  outrages,  and  though  the 
state  of  the  country  is  still  dreadful,  it  is  rather  better,  on  the  whole, 
than  it  was ;  but  London  is  like  the  capital  of  a  country  desolated  by 
cruel  war  or  foreign  invasion,  and  we  are  always  looking  for  reports 
of  battles,  burnings,  and  other  disorders.' 

These  volumes  contain  some  curious  disclosures  on  the  long 
constitutional  struggle  of  1831-32.  Mr.  Greville  sincerely 
disliked  Reform ;  but  he  had  too  much  sagacity  to  side  with 
those  who  set  themselves  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  nation ;  so  he 
had  no  patience  with  the  blind  obstinacy  and  arrogance  of  the 
High  Tories,  and  he  was  severe  even  on  Peel  and  Wellington, 
to  whose  motives  he  hardly  does  justice.  He  brings  out,  also, 
into  clear  relief  the  vacillating  and  unwise  conduct  of  the 
King,  who,  beginning  his  reign  as  an  ardent  Reformer,  was 
soon  converted  into  an  obstructive,  by  Court  influence  and  Con- 
servative prejudice;  and  he  paints  with  the  vividness  of  an 
eyewitness  the  misgivings  of  some  of  the  Whig  leaders.  The 
best  part  of  these  chapters  of  his  book  is  his  account  of  the 
negotiations  between  the  Cabinet  and  the  moderate  Tories,  at 
the  great  crisis  of  1832,  which,  though  not  altogether  success- 
Ail,  were  ultimately  the  cause  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  not 
swamped  by  a  creation  of  peers,  perhaps  swept  away  in  the 
passion  of  the  hour.  Mr.  Greville  played  a  very  distinguished 
and  useM  part  in  this  attempt  at  a  compromise,  which,  if  it 
proved  that  a  considerable  section  of  the  Government  secretly 
feared  Reform,  showed  also  how  deeply  English  politics  are 
characterized  by  a  temperate  and  conciliatory  spirit.  The  prin- 
cipal actors  on  the  Whig  side  in  these  negotiations  were  Lords 
Melbourne  and  Palmerston,  and  on  tho  Tory,  Lords  Wharn- 
cliffe  and  Harrowby — the  chiefs  of  the  Waverers,  as  they  were 
called.  How  little  Lord  Melbourne  cared  for  the  bill,  appears 
plainly  in  the  following  passage : — 

*  At  the  Duchesse  3e  Dino*8  ball,  the  night  before  last,  I  had  a  very 
anxious  conversation  with  Melbourne  about  it  all.  He  said  that  he 
"really  believed  there  was  no  strong  feeling  in  the  country  for  the 
measure."  We  talked  of  the  violence  of  the  Tories,  and  their  notion 
tbat  they  could  get  rid  of  the  whole  thing.  I  said  the  notion  was 
ahsurd  now^  but  that  I  fully  agreed  with  him  about  the  general 
feeling.  **  Why,  then,"  said  he,  "  might  it  not  be  thi-own  out  %  "— 
a  consummation!  I  reaJly  believe;  he  would  rejoice  at,  if  it  could  be 
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done T  told  him  he  ought  to  do  everything  possible  to  make  his 

colleagues  moderate,  and  induce  them  to  concede,  to  which  he  replied, 
"  What  difficulty  can  they  have  in  swallowing  the  rest  after  they 
have  given  up  the  rotten  boroughs  ?  That  is,  in  fact,  the  essential 
part  of  the  bill,  and  the  truth  is,  I  do  not  see  Jww  tlie  Government  is 
to  be  carried  on  without  t/tem,"  * 

Lord  Grey,  however,  was  perfectly  Bincere  in  his  determina- 
tion to  carry  the  bill ;  and  though  he  laboured  to  effect  a  com- 
?romiBe,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  '  sham  measure.' 
'o  his  patriotism,  and  that  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  it  was  due 
that  his  defeat  in  1832  did  not  lead  to  a  collapse  of  the  question 
with  possibly  very  disastrous  results ;  but  it  must  be  adaed  that 
the  real  force  which  made  resistance  in  the  long  run  hopeless, 
was  the  resolution  of  the  mass  of  the  nation,  which  rightly  per- 
ceived that  Reform  was  a  condition  of  future  improvement  and 
{)rogres8.  These  Memoirs  narrate  in  minute  detail  the  almost 
udicrous  attempt  of  the  Tories  to  form  a  Government  in  1832, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Manners  Sutton ;  and  Mr.  Greville 
severely  censures  Peel  for  having  declined  to  join  the  Duke, 
and  ascribes  this  conduct  to  ambitious  cunning.  This  conclusion 
is,  we  are  convinced,  unjust ;  Peel  judged  correctly  that  a  Tory 
Government  at  this  conjuncture  coula  not  hope  to  live,  and 
acted  like  a  sagacious  statesman ;  but  we  re^r  to  the  story 
as  showing  what  then  was  the  opinion  of  men  behind  the 
scenes: — 

'  The  substance  is  correct,  and  may  be  summed  up  to  this  effect : — 
That  Peel,  full  of  ambition,  but  of  caution,  animated  by  deep  dislike 
and  jealousy  of  the  Duke  (which  policy  induced  him  to  conceal,  but 
which  temper  betrayed),  thought  to  make  Manners  Sutton  play  the 
part  of  Addington,  while  he  was  to  be  another  Pitt;  he  fancied 
that  he  could  gain  in  political  character,  by  an  opposite  line  of  con- 
duct, all  that  the  Duke  would  lose ;  and  he  resolved  that  a  Grovemment 
should  be  formed,  the  existence  of  which  should  depend  upon  himself. 
Manners  Sutton  was  to  be  his  creature ;  he  would  have  dictated  every 
measure  of  Government ;  he  would  have  been  their  protector  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  as  soon  as  the  fitting  moment  arrived,  he 
would  have  dissolved  this  miserable  ministry,  and  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  affairs.' 

The  author,  like  most  of  the  patrician  class,  drew  a  melan- 
choly augury  of  the  future  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Reformed  House  of  Commons — 

*  The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  its  inferiority  in  point  of  com- 
position to  precedmg  Houses  of  Commons,  and  the  presumption, 
impertinence,  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  new  members.  Formerly, 
new  me^nbers  appeared  with  some  modesty  and  diffidence,  and  with 
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some  respect  for  the  assembly  into  which  they  were  admitted ;  these 
fellows  behave  themselves  us  if  they  had  taken  it  by  storm,  and  might 
riot  in  all  the  insolence  of  victory.' 

Mr.  Greville,  however,  was  candid  enough  to  place  on  record 
a  somewhat  different  judgment  as  early  as  1833 : — 

*  The  sesaioD  is  over,  and  a  Reformed  Parliament  tuma  out  to 
be  very  much  like  any  other  Parliament,  except  that  it  is  rather 
(lififerently,  and  somewhat  less  ably,  composed  than  its  predecessors. 
The  hopes  and  the  fears  of  mankind  have  been  equally  disappointed, 
and  after  all  the  clamour,  confusion,  riots,  conflagmtions,  furies,  despair, 
and  triumphs  through  which  we  have  arrived  at  this  consummation, 
up  to  the  present  time,  at  least,  matters  remain  pretty  much  as  they 
were,  except  that  the  Whigs  have  got  possession  of  the  power  which 
the  Tories  have  lost.' 

These  Memoirs  contain  little  new  matter  as  regards  our 
history  after  1832.  They  do  not  add  much  to  our  information 
respecting  the  Stanley  and  Graham  Secession,  the  break  up  of 
Lord  Grey's  Government,  and  the  subsequent  dismissal  of  Lord 
Melbourne.  The  features  of  the  time  most  fully  brought  out 
are  the  personal  interference  and  leanings  of  the  king  in  the 
wwp  d^itat  of  1834,  the  repeated  collisions  of  the  two  Houses, 
and  what,  to  Mr.  Greville,  appeared  the  factious  intemperance 
of  the  g^eat  party  leaders ;  and  in  these  disturbances  ne  saw 
tokens  of  constitutional  and  national  peril.  Yet  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  that,  even  at  this  juncture,  when  the  effects 
of  a  great  organic  change  were  developing  themselves  in 
the  &ame  of  the  State,  the  spirit  of  moderation  prevailed. 
William  IV.  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  Whigs,  but  he 
did  not  venture  to  keep  them  out  of  office  when  Peel  was 
debated  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Tories  in  the  House  of 
Lords  threw  out  measures,  in  a  short-sighted  and  insolent  way, 
yet  they  shrunk  from  defying  the  national  will ;  and  the  Mel- 
bourne ministry,  faithfully  reflecting  the  tendencies  of  its 
Epicurean  chief,  was  facile  in  proposing  and  accepting  compro- 
mises. Such  was  the  real  character  of  these  agitated  years, 
yet  we  can  understand  how  it  seemed  ominous  even  to  the 
clearest-headed  witnesses  of  events.  The  following  shows  how 
completely  the  King  identified  himself  with  the  Tory  party 
after  his  insolent  dismissal  of  the  Melbourne  Cabinet: — 

*  The  Duke  told  Whamcliffe  that  both  he  and  the  king  were  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  step  that  his  Majesty  had  taken — that 
this  is  in  fact  the  Conservatives'  last  cast,  and  that  he  (the  King)  is 
resolved  neither  to  flinch  nor  falter,  but,  having  embarked  with 
them,  to  nail  his  flag  to  the  mast.' 

270.  cxxi.  M 
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His  feelings  towards  the  Whigs,  when  compelled  to  accept 
them,  are  illustrated  in  a  number  of  passages : — 

*  The  King  is  evidently  waiting  with  the  greatest  impatience  for 
the  moment  when  his  ministers  must  resign  ....  He  is  a  true  King 

of  the  Tories,  for  his  impatience  fully  equals  theirs Nothing 

can  be  more  undisguised  than  the  King's  aversion  to  bis  Ministers, 
and  be  seems  resolved  to  intioiate  that  his  compulsory  reception  of 
them  shall  not  extend  to  his  society,  and  that  though  he  can't  help  see- 
ing them  at  8t.  James's,  the  gates  of  Windsor  are  shut  against  them.' 

Mr.  Greville  moralized  in  this  strain  on  the  probable  results 
of  the  frequent  conflicts  of  the  two  Houses  in  1834-5  : — 

'  There  is  a  sort  of  vague  apprehension  that  $ameiking  must  come 
of  it,  and  that  this  collision  (for  collision  it  is)  between  the  Lords 
and  Commons  will  not  be  terminated  without  some  violent  measm^es 
or  important  changes ;  if  such  do  take  place,  they  will  have  been 
most  wantonly  and  wickedly  brought  about ;  but  it  is  a  lamentable 
thing  to  see  the  two  great  parties  in  the  country,  equally  possessed 
of  wealth  and  influence,  and  having  the  same  interest  in  general 
tranquillity,  tearing  each  other  to  pieces,  while  the  Eadicals  stand 
laughing  and  chucUing  by.' 

What  is  most  interesting  in  these  Memoirs  is  their  portrait- 
ure of  most  of  the  leading  personages  who  filled  the  stage  of 
events  at  this  period.  Mr.  Greville's  intimate  and  personal 
relations  with  these  notabilities,  give  his  pictures  the  value  of 
a  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  and  though  they  are  often 
harsh,  they  are  always  life-like.  Taking  first  the  two  sovereigns 
whose  reigns  he  reviews,  he  confirms  all  that  the  bitterest 
censors  have  said  of  the  character  of  George  IV^.,  and  he 
describes  the  Xing  as  a  degraded  specimen  of  meanness, 
cowardice,  selfishness,  and  vice,  not  unlike  Louis  XY.  of 
France.  With  an  arrogance  that  exticted  submissive  homage, 
and  a  bearing  of  superficial  dignitj^,  George  IV.  was  one  of  the 
most  contemptible  of  men — weak,  false-hearted,  sensual,  base, 
and  capable  of  the  most  dishonourable  conduct.  He  could 
write  haughtily  to  his  ministers,  but  he  cowed  at  a  word  from 
Canning  and  W  eUington  ;  and  if  he  delighted  in  teasing  worn- 
out  valets,  he  trembled  whenever  he  saw  his  physician.  For 
the  rest  he  upheld  the  Toryism  of  the  day  from  mere  personal 
likings  and  habits ;  and  an  anointed  ruler  in  Church  and  State, 
the  crowned  image  of  English  royalty,  could  appropriate  jewels 
tliat  were  not  his  own,  was  skilled  in  evading  his  just  debts, 
and  left  unlucky  tradesmen  to  starve,  while  he  looked  on 
at  the  open  plunder  of  his  palace  by  a  cool-headed  concubine. 
The  following   anecdote  of  the  conduct   of   this   chivalrous 
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personage  to   Mrs.   Fitzherberfc,  is  a   good  illustrdtion  of  his 
character : — 

*  The  late  King,  who  was  a  despicable  creature,  grudged  her  the 
allowance  he  was  bound  to  make  her,  and  he  was  always  afraid  lest 
she  should  make  use  of  some  of  the  documents  in  her  possession  to 
annoy  or  injure  him.  This  mean  and  selfish  apprehension  led  him  to 
make  vanous  effoi-ts  to  obtain  possession  of  these,  the  appearance  of 
which  he  most  dreaded,  and  among  others,  one  remarkable  attempt 
was  made  by  Sir  William  Knighton  some  years  ago.  Although  a 
sti-anger  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  he  called  one  day  at  her  house  when 
she  was  ill  in  bed,  insisted  upon  seeing  her,  and  forced  his  way  into 
her  bedroom.  She  contrived  (I  forget  how)  to  get  rid  of  him,  with- 
out hig  getting  anything  out  of  her.' 

This  is  Mr.  Greville's  estimate  of  George  IV. : — 

'  There  never  was  such  a  man,  or  behaviour  so  atrocious  ae  his — a 
mixture  of  narrow-mindedness,  selfishness,  truckling,  blustering, 
and  duplicity  ;  with  no  object  but  self,  his  own  ease,  and  the  gi*atifi- 
cation  of  his  own  fancies  and  prejudices;  without  regard  to  the 
^vice  and  opinions  of  the  wisest  and  best  informed  men,  or  to  the 
interests  and  tranquillity  of  the  country.* 

William  IV. — a  very  diflferent  person — stands  out  to  the  life 
m  these  pages,  but  in  a  grotesque  and  laughable  aspect.  The 
Muff,  choleric,  and  prejudiced  sailor,  was  not  a  wise  or  even  a 
constitutional  King  ;  he  lowered  the  dignity  of  his  position  \  he 
identified  himself  vrith  faction  in  the  State ;  tried  to  bend 
Government  to  his  fancies  and  whims,  and  often  gave  vent  to  out- 
hursts  of  passion  ;  but  he  was,  on  the  whole,  an  honest  gentle- 
inan ;  and  most  of  his  faults  were  due  rather  to  a  hasty  temper 
and  ignorance  of  Court  life  than  to  a  low  or  corrupted  nature. 
As  may  be  supposed,  however,  he  was  the  frequent  butt  of  the 
ridicule  of  the  fine  people  of  the  day:  and  these  volumes 
abound  in  instances  of  his  awkwardness,  want  of  tact,  and 
rudeness.     We  refer  to  a  few  passages  : — 

*The  King  spoke  of  his  brother  with  all  the  semblance  of  feeling. . . . 
hut^  just  afterwards,  when  they  gave  him  the  pen  to  sign  the  declara- 
tion, he  said  in  his  usual  tone,  ''  This  is  a  damned  bad  pen  you  have 
given  me.'' ....  The  other  night  the  King  had  a  party,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  he  dismissed  them  thus  : — •*  Now,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  wish  you  a  good  night.  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer 
from  your  amusements ;  and  shall  go  to  my  own — which  is  to  go  to 
bed;  so  come  along,  my  queen."  ....  The  King  has  been  to 
Woolwich,  inspecting  the  artillery,  to  whom  he  gave  a  dinner,  with 
toasts  and  hip  hip  hurrahing,  and  three  times  three,  himself  giving 
the  time.    I  tremble  for  him;  at  present  he  is  only  a  mountebank,  but 

he  bids  fair  to  be  a  maniac From  this  account  of  the  King^s 

H  2 
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levity  throagHout  these  proceedings  I  strongly  suspect  that  (if  he 
lives)  he  will  go  mad.  While  the  Duke  and  Lyndhurst  were  with 
him  at  one  of  the  most  critical  moments  (I  forget  now  at  which)  he 
said,  "  I  have  been  thinking  that  something  is  wanting  with  regaixi  to 
Hanover.  Duke  you  are  now  my  minister,  and  I  beg  you  will  think 
of  this ;  I  should  like  to  have  a  slice  of  Belgium,  which  would  be  a 
convenient  addition  to  Hanover."  ....  If  he  was  not  such  an  ass 
that  nobody  does  anything  but  laugh  at  what  he  says  this  would  be 
very  important.  Such  as  he  is  it  is  nothing.  "  "What  can  you  expect 
(as  I  forget  who  said  it)  from  a  man  with  a  head  like  a  pineapple  ?  " 
....  After  breakfast  he  reads  The  Tiinea  and  Morning  Post,  com- 
menting aloud  on  what  he  reads  in  very  plain  terms ;  and  sometimes 
they  hear  <' That's  a  damned  lie,"  or  some  such  remark,  without 
knowing  to  what  it  applios.' 

This  is  Mr.  Greville's  final  judgment  on  this  well-meanings 
but  unroyal  sovereign : — 

*  William  IV.  was  a  man  who,  coming  to  the  throne  at  the  mature 
age  of  sixty-five,  was  so  excited  by  the  exaltation  that  he  nearly  went 
mad,  and  distinguished  himself  by  a  thousand  extravagances  of  lan- 
guage and  conduct,  to  the  alarm  or  amusement  of  all  who  witnessed 
his  strange  freaks ;  and  though  he  was  shortly  afterwards  sobered 
down  into  more  becoming  habits,  he  always  continued  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  blackguard,  and  something  more  of  a  bufibon.  It  is  but 
fair  to  his  memory,  at  the  same  time,  to  say  that  he  was  a  good- 
natured,  kind-hearted,  and  well-meaning  man ;  and  he  always  acted 
an  honourable  and  straightforward,  if  not  always  a  sound  and  discreet 
part' 

As  regards  the  statesmen  described  in  these  pages,  Mr. 
Greville's  estimate  of  Canning  and  Castlereagh  is  that  which 
has  come  down  to  our  time.  Ilis  delineation  of  Wellington  is 
very  vivid;  but,  as  he  admits,  not  wholly  just,  and  it  difiers 
widely  from  the  grand  ideal  on  which  we  delight  to  dwell  in 
these  days.  Mr.  GreviUe,  indeed,  brings  out  clearly  the 
simple  straightforwardness  of  the  great  Duke,  his  public  spirit, 
and  high  sense  of  duty ;  but  he  charges  him  with  conceit  and 
want  of  insight,  and  he  thinks  him  a  shallow  and  obstinate 
statesman.  Ihis  certainly  was  the  prevalent  opinion  among 
moderate  men  at  this  period,  and  undeniably  Wellington  made 
very  grave  and  bad  political  mistakes,  but  it  is  too  depreciatory 
and  severely  coloured.  Still  there  was  much  truth  in  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  the  attitude  of  the  Duke  in  1830-31 : — 

'  I  am  by  no  means  easy  as  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  suffiijienc}* 
to  meet  such  difficulties  j  the  habits  of  his  mind  are  not  those  of 
patient  investigation,  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
cool,  discriminating  sagacity.  He  is  exceedingly  quick  of  appre- 
hension, but  deceived  by  his  own  quickness  into  thinking  he  knows 
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more  than  he  does.  He  has  amazing  confidence  in  himself,  which  is 
fostered  by  the  deference  of  those  around  him,  and  the  long  eicpe- 
rience  of  his  military  successes.  He  is  upon  ordinary  occasions 
right-headed  and  sensible,  but  he  is  beset  by  weaknesses  and  passions, 
which  must,  imd  continually  do,  blind  his  judgment.  Above  all,  he 
wants  that  suavity  of  manner,  that  watchfulness  of  observation,  that 
power  of  taking  great  and  enlarged  views  of  events  and  characters, 
and  of  weighing  opposite  interests  and  probabilities,  which  are 
essentially  necessary  in  circumstances  so  delicate,  and  in  which  one 
£iklse  step,  any  hasty  measure,  or  even  incautious  expression  may  be 
attended  with  consequences  of  immense  importance.' 

Tho  figure  of  Peel  is  very  ably  drawn,  and  reflects  the  notions 
formed  of  that  statesman  by  the  aristocratic  classes  of  that  day, 
but  the  likeness  is  unjust,  tnough  in  part  accurate.  Mr.  Gre- 
viUe  disliked  the  plebeian  manners  and  the  cold  and  suspicious 
bearing  of  Peel ;  ne  charges  him  with  hiding  eager  ambition 
behind  a  calm  and  subdued  exterior,  and  he  troly  remarks  that, 
for  many  years,  his  policy  was  one  of  resisting  change  and  then 
making  ungracious  concessions.  Unquestionably  there  is  truth  in 
all  this ;  but  it  should  have  been  said,  on  the  other  side,  that  Peel 
had  not  only  great  abilities,  but  sterling  and  even  noble  patriot- 
ism, and  that  if  his  political  education  was  slow,  he  never  hesi- 
tated when  he  perceived  what  was  the  right  course  in  the  national 
interests.  And  it  was,  on  the  whole,  weU  that  the  Tory  party 
found  such  a  leader  from  1828  to  1846 — prompt  to  acknowledge 
accomplished  facts,  and  equal  to  cope  with  great  emergencies, 
although  by  temperament  opposed  to  innovation.  Yet  the  con- 
stitutional position  of  Peel  was  false  during  almost  his  whole 
career,  and  the  following  is  not  altogether  unjust,  written,  as  it 
was,  in  1833  :— 

'  Under  that  placid  exterior  Peel  conceals,  I  believe,  a  boundless 
ambition,  and  hatred  and  jealousy  lurk  under  his  professions  of  esteem 
and  political  attachment.  His  is  one  of  those  contradictory  charac- 
ters, containing  in  it  so  much  of  mixed  good  and  evil,  that  it  i&  difficult 
to  strike  an  accurate  balance  between  the  two,  and  the  acts  of  his 
political  life  are  of  a  corresponding  description  of  questionable  utility 
and  merit,  though  always  marked  by  great  ability.  It  is  very  sure  that 
he  has  been  the  instrument  of  great  good  or  of  enormous  evil,  and  appa- 
rently more  of  the  latter.  He  came  into  b'fe  the  child  and  champion 
of  a  political  system  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  crumbling  to 
pieces ;  and  if  the  perils  which  are  produced  by  its  fall  are  great, 
they  are  mainly  attributable  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  upheld  by 
Peel,  and  to  his  want  of  sagacity  in  a  wrong  estimate  of  his  means 
of  defence,  and  of  the  force  of  the  antagonist  power  with  which  he  had 
to  contend.' 

The  characters  of  Lords  Grey  and  Melbourne — the  first  high- 
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minded,  eloquent,  sincere,  but  somewhat  morally  weak  and 
hesitating ;  the  second  indolent,  passive,  sensual,  but  gifted  with 
rare  common  sense  and  discernment — are  exhibited  with  a  very 
graphic  touch,  but  we  have  no  space  to  refer  to  them.  Lord 
Brougham  is  a  harsh  caricature ;  his  trickiness,  his  levity,  his 
want  of  dignity,  and  his  restless  ambition  are  vividly  brought 
out ;  but  he  was  certainly  not  so  insincere  and  devoid  of  dignity 
as  he  appeared  at  this  time.  Nevertheless,  his  ostracism  in 
1834-36  shows  what  was  his  colleagues'  opinion  of  him,  and 
this  unquestionably  was  the  common  judgment  of  many  on  the 
eccentric  Chancellor : — 

'The  Chancellor's  amazing  talents — his  eloquence,  sarcasm,  and 
varied  powers,  can  never  fail  to  produce  considerable  effect ;  but  in 
the  House  of  Lords  the  field  is  narrow  for  the  display  of  these  quali- 
ties, the  audience  is  cold  and  unfriendly,  and  he  has  excited  such  a 
general  feeling  of  personal  animosity  against  himself,  and  has  done 
such  irreparable  injury  to  his  character,  having  convinced  all  the 
world  that  he  is  desperately  ambitious,  false,  capricious,  intriguing, 
and  governed  by  no  principle,  and  under  the  influence  of  no  senti- 
ment of  honour — that  his  influence  is  exceedingly  diminished.  Those 
who  are  charitably  disposed  express  their  humane  conviction  that  he 
is  mad,  and  ^t  probably  is  not  very  remote  from  the  truth.' 

The  following  by  Graham  is  a  clear-sighted  and  just  estimate 
of  the  late  Lord  Derby : — 

'  "With  great  talents,  extraordinary  readiness  in  debate,  high  prin- 
ciples, unblemished  honour,  he  never  had  looked,  he  thought  he  never 
would  look  upon  politics  or  political  life  with  the  seriousness  which 
belonged  to  the  subject ;  he  followed  politics  as  an  amusement,  as  a 
means  of  excitement,  as  another  would  gaming  or  any  other  very 
excitable  occupation ;  he  plunged  into  the  meUe  for  the  sake  of  the 
sport  which  he  found  it  made  there,  but  always  actuated  by  honour- 
able and  consistent  principles  and  feelings,  and  though  making  it  a 
matter  of  diversion  and  amusement,  never  sacrificing  anything  that 
honour  or  conscience  prescribed."  I  said  that  this  description,  which  I 
had  no  doubt  was  true,  only  proved  what  I  already  thought,  that  with 
all  his  talents  he  never  would  be  a  great  man.' 

This  comparison  between  Macaulay  and  Brougham  is  a  good 
specimen  of  Mr.  Greville's  style.     It  is  somewhat  unfair  to  the 

freat  historian,  but  it  was  made  while  Brougham  was  still  in 
is  prime,  and  Macaulay's  powers  were  not  fully  developed  :— 

'  Far  superior  to  Brougham  in  general  knowledge,  in  &ncy,  imagi- 
nation, and  in  the  art  of  composition,  Macaulay  is  greatly  inferior  to 
him  in  those  qualities  which  raise  men  to  social  and  political  emi- 
nence. Brougham,  tall,  thin,  and  commanding  in  figure,  with  a  &oe 
which,  however  ugly,  is  full  of  expression,  and  a  voice  of  great  power, 
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variety,  and  even  melody,  notwithstanding  his  occasional  prolixity 
and  tediousness,  is  an  orator  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Maoaulay, 
short,  fat,  and  ungraceful,  with  a  round,  thick,  unmeaning  face,  and 
with  i-ather  a  lisp,  though  he  has  made  speeches  of  great  merit,  and 
of  a  very  high  eloquence  in  point  of  composition,  has  no  pretensions 
to  be  put  in  competition  with  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Nor  is  the  difference  and  the  inferiority  of  Macaulay  less  marked  in 
society.  Macaulay,  indeed,  is  a  great  talker,  and  pours  forth  floods 
of  knowledge  on  all  subjects ;  but  the  gracefulness,  lightness,  and 
variety  are  wanting  in  his  talk  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  his  writings ; 
t^ere  is  not  enough  of  alloy  in  the  metal  of  his  conversation  ;  it  is  too 
didactic,  it  is  all  too  good,  and  not  sufficiently  flexible,  plastic,  and 
diverai6ed  for  general  society.  Brougham,  on  the  other  hand,  is  all 
life,  gpirit,  and  gaiety,  "  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe," 
dashing  through  every  description  of  folly  and  fun,  deaJing  in  those 
rapid  transitions  by  which  the  attention  and  imagination  are  arrested 
and  excited :  always  amusing,  always  instructive,  never  tedious.' 

The  sketches  of  the  social  life  of  the  time  are,  as  may  be 
supposed,  distinct  and  vivid.  Things  were  certainly  done  in 
those  days  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  our  time ;  and  if 
high  life  is  not  more  moral  in  1875  than  in  1830,  it  is  at  least 
more  controlled  by  public  opipion.  Nowadays  a  visitor  would 
not  find  a  gay  bonnet  and  shawl  in  the  private  room  of  a 
bachelor  sexagenarian  Premier ;  a  Royal  Duke  would  hardly 
attempt  to  insult  the  wife  of  a  Lord  Chancellor,  and  boast  of 
the  feat  in  good  society ;  and  fine  ladies  are  not  so  skilful  at  bad 
equivoque  in  this  decent  age  as  they  were  in  the  free  times  of 
the  Regency.  The  following  picture  of  the  social  circle  of 
George  IV.,  in  his  declining  years,  could  have  no  parallel  in 
this  generation : — 

'The  influence  of  Knighton  and  that  of  Lady  Conyngham  con- 
tinue as  great  as  ever  ;  nothing  can  be  done  but  by  their  permission^ 
anrl  they  luiderstand  one  another,  and  play  into  each  other's  hands. 
Knighton  opposes  every  kind  of  expense,  except  that  which  is 
lavished  upon  her.  The  wealth  she  has  accumulated  by  savings  and 
presents  must  be  enormous.  The  King  continues  to  heap  all  kinds 
of  presents  upon  her,  and  she  lives  at  his  expense ;  they  do  not 
possess  a  servant ;  even  Lord  Conyngham's  valei  de  chamhre  is  not 
properly  their  servant.  They  all  have  situations  in  the  King's 
household,  from  which  they  receive  their  pay  while  they  continue  In 
the  service  of  the  Conynghanis.  They  dine  every  day,  while  in 
liondon,  at  St.  James's,  and  when  they  give  a  dinner  it  is  cooked  at 
^t.  James's,  and  brought  up  to  Hamilton-place  in  hackney  coaches 
and  in  machines  made  expressly  for  the  puipose ;  there  is  merely  a 
fire  lit  in  their  kitchen  for  such  things  as  must  be  heated  on  the 
spot.    At  Windsor  the  King  sees  very  little  of  her,  except  of  an 
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evening  ;  he  lies  in  Lis  bed  half  the  day  or  more  ;  sometimes  goes  out 
and  sometimes  goes  to  her  room  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  atlemoon 
and  that  is  all  he  sees  of  her.  A  more  despicable  scene  cannot  be 
exhibited  than  that  which  the  interior  of  our  Court  presents— every 
base,  low,  and  unmanly  propensity,  with  selfishness,  avarice,  and  a 
life  of  petty  intrigue  and  mystery.' 

The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  aspect  and  per- 
haps the  character  of  high  society  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
personal  influence  of  the  illustrious  lady  who  has  been  no  less 
a  pattern  of  womanly  virtue  in  our  land  than  an  upright  and 
constitutional  ruler.  We  quote  with  pleasure  Mr.  Greville^ 
remarks  on  the  impression  left  by  good  Queen  Victoria,  and  her 
first  appearance  in  public  life,  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era, 
very  (Efferent  from  that  described  in  these  pages : — 

'  She  looked  very  well,  and  though  so  small  in  stature  and  without 
much  pretension  to  beauty,  the  gracefulness  of  her  manner,  and  the 
good  expression  of  her  countenance,  give,  her  on  the  whole  a  very 
agreeable  appearance,  and  with  her  youth  inspii'e  an  excessive  interest 
in  all  who  approach  her,  and  which  I  can't  help  feeling  myself.  .... 
She  appears  to  act  with  every  sort  of  good  taste  and  good  feeling,  as 
well  as  good  sense,  and  as  far  as  it  has  gone  nothing  can  be  more 
favourable  than  the  impression  she  has  made.' 

We  had  intended  to  refer  our  readers  to  some  sayings  and 
anecdotes  that  illustrate  the  wit  of  the  author,  and  his  power 
of  discernment.  Our  limits,  however,  have  been  exceeded,  and 
we  must  pass  from  these  amusing  volumes.  They  are  not 
memoirs  of  the  highest  order,  but  they  contain  a  rich  store  of 
personal  observation,  at  once  valuable  and  very  attractive. 


Art.  VII. — Europe  and  Peace. 

I.  Could  the  assurances,  repeated  a  short  time  ago  as  with  one 
accord  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  principal  Powers  of  the  Conti- 
nenty  suffice  to  instU  the  feeling  of  security  in  the  future, 
Europe  would  have  reason  to  be  perfectly  tranquil.  We  have 
seen  them,  one  after  the  other,  undertake  journeys  and  exchange 
official  visits,  as  if  they  felt  the  necessity  of  a  solemn  occasion  for 
proclaiming  throughout  Europe  words  of  peace. 

StiU  Europe  is  far  from  being  reassured.  It  is  that,  though 
nations  as  well  as  individuals  like  to  delude  themselves,  nay, 
feel  almost  an  instinctive  necessity  for  doing  so,  an  instinct 
still  more  powerful  makes  them  feel  the  inexorable  logic  of 
facts. 
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It  matters  litde  that  peace  is  apparently  desired  by  all,  that 
there  is  no  one  who  at  this  moment  would  dare  to  declare  him- 
self contrary  to  it.  In  politics  the  present  means  nothing,  or 
but  Yory  little ;  and  as  far  as  the  future  (the  sole  real  political 
end)  is  concerned,  it  is  of  no  use  to  hide  the  truth.  The  only  wise 
policy  is  that  which  seeks  after  what  is  possible,  without 
troubling  itself  with  what  is  only  desirable.  In  other  words, 
notmthstanding  the  formal  assurances  and  the  declarations  of 
Emperors  who  are  sometimes  considered  as  little  less  than 
arbiters  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  real  question  is  this  alone : 
In  the  present  state  of  Europe  is  the  maintenance  of  peace 
possible  in  the  long  run  ? 

In  trying  to  answer  the  question,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by 
noting  that  the  peace  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  nothing  but 
an  armed  peace.  The  armaments,  instead  of  stopping,  continue  ; 
m  eyery  Parliament  the  means  of  increasing  them  have  been 
discussed ;  the  two  nations  which  come  out  weakened  by  a  cruel 
war,  carried  on  most  determinedly,  have  hastened  to  pass  laws 
by  which  the  armies  of  both  are  not  only  reconstituted,  but  also 
augmented  by  several  hundred  thousands  of  armed  men. 

Russia,  too,  in  her  peaceful  composure  silently  prepares  her- 
self for  war,  nay,  has  already  done  so,  and  at  any  moment  Mill 
be  ready  to  set  in  motion  nearly  three  millions  of  soldiers  ! 

True,  it  is  henceforth  recognized  in  Europe  that  to  be  strong 
and  prepared  is  the  best  guarantee  of  peace,  and  the  old  saying. 
Si  mpacem  para  belium,  is  accepted  without  discussion ;  but  no 
one  will  deny  that  this  is  only  an  abstract  formula  of  astute 
policy,  not  the  expression  of  a  historical  fact.  How  many,  in 
truth,  are  the  examples,  in  ancient  or  in  modem  history,  of 
warlike  preparations  having  had  peace  for  their  final  result ! 

In  any  case  the  longed-for  day  seems  still  distant,  in  which, 
in  virtue  of  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal  assembled  for  the  settling 
of  international  disputes,  war  in  Europe  will  become  impossible, 
^oble  and  generous,  and  greatly  to  be  desired,  is  the  proposal  of 
Cobden,  received  and  supported  by  Mr.  Henry  Richard  and  his 
friends,  that  arbitration  may  one  day  banish  from  the  world 
De  Maistre's  mad  and  wicked  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  blood- 
Bhed.  Still  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
after  having  at  Berlin,  at  Vienna,  and  at  London,  as  in  his  own 
capital,  St.  x^etersburg,  expressed  the  greatest  belief  in  peace, 
promoted  with  all  his  power  the  international  Congress  of 
Brussels.  It  was  certainly  not  by  mere  chance  that  the  Czar 
showed  himself  illogical  in  giving  proof  of  practical  good  sense. 

n.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  situation 
we  most  carry  back  our  thoughts  to  1848.   It  is  easy  to  convince 
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ourselves  how  little  the  period  of  history  beginning  with  that 
date  can  be  called  a  period  of  peace ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
a  period  of  war,  or  of  preparations  for  war.  In  1848,  as  in  1789 
and  in  1830,  it  is  the  whole  of  Europe  which  rises  under  the 
impetus  of  new  ideas.  At  Paris,  the  French  send  away  Louis 
Philippe ;  at  Berlin,  the  Prussians  set  free  the  Polish  prisoners  ; 
at  Bucharest,  the  Boumanians  burn  the  organic  regulations  of 
the  Brussians  ;  at  Pesth,  the  Hungarians  begin  their  separation 
from  Austria ;  the  Hungarian  Czecks  declare  themselves  in 
favour  of  a  Solavonian  federation ;  the  Viennese  rise  against 
Metternich ;  at  Milan  and  at  Yenice  they  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Radetzky  and  Zichy ;  all  Europe,  in  short,  is  in  a 
ferment,  and  on  all  sides  arises  a  violent  antagonism  between 
nations  and  their  governments.  These  different  movements, 
however  apparently  sterile  at  the  time,  were  really  fruitful  in 
their  final  results :  Italy,  Germany,  Boumania,  exist  as  so  many 
proofs  of  what  we  advance.  Many  questions,  however,  re- 
mained unsolved;  and  in  that  terrible  struggle  the  accord 
which  reigned  between  the  principal  Powers  of  Europe  was 
broken,  especially  that  unity  of  policy  which  drew  its  origin 
from  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  still  existed  in  ^ite  of  the 
separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland — a  separation  which  had 
already  altered  that  condition  of  Europe  which  was  a  dogma 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  was  to  have  been  eternal. 

This  Holy  and  self-interested  Alliance  between  the  great  abso- 
lute and  military  monarchies  of  the  Continent,  together  with 
the  exhaustion  occasioned  by  the  long  previous  struggle,  had 
rendered  peace  possible  till  then ;  once  that  good  imderstand- 
ing  ended,  the  old  arrangements  were  set  aside,  and  the  rela- 
tions between  the  single  Continental  States  became  uncertain 
and  fraught  with  danger.  The  friendly  terms  between  Vienna 
and  Berlin,  and  between  these  two  and  St.  Petersburg,  did  not 
come  from  mutual  sympathy  and  friendship  between  the 
nations,  but  exclusively  from  an  interest  common  to  their  three 
respective  Courts,  and  directed  to  the  same  political  ends; 
when  the  interest  ceased,  nothing  remained. 

Hence  a  new  era,  and  new  political  combinations^  at  the 
bottom  of  which  always  lies  interest,  but  an  interest  different 
from  that  of  the  old;  an  interest  less  personal,  less  narrow, 
more  in  harmony  with  the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  Crimean  war  in  1854,  that  of  Italy  in  1859,  that  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  in  1864,  then  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of 
1866,  and,  finally,  that  of  France  and  Germany,  have  changed 
the  bases  of  international  public  rights,  and,  so  to  say,  com- 
pletely altered  and  reconslituted  on  new  bases  the  isiefists  of 
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Europe.  Let  us  mark  it  well :  it  never  was  a  Congress,  or 
the  work  of  diplomacy  which  succeeded  in  settling  any  of  those 
disputes ;  it  was  always  war,  always  the  work  of  force. 

The  war  of  1870  was,  to  a  great  extent,  the  consequence  of 
that  of  1866.  Napoleon  III.,  by  imposing  on  Prussia  the  line 
of  the  Main,  after  having  himself  favoured  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  that  monarchy  and  the  progress  of  the  German  unity, 
did  but  render  the  conflict  inevitable. 

In  the  midst  of  the  changes  in  Europe  of  1848,  and  of  the 
dissolnng  of  the  old  ties,  the  great  struggle  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  for  supremacy  in  Germany  had  broken  out  more 
violently  than  ever ;  a  struggle  which,  after  having  manifested 
itself  in  various  ways  at  Frankfort,  Erfurth,  and  Olmutz, 
sought  after  a  solution  in  the  Treaty  of  Nikolsburg,  which 
repulsed  Austria  from  Germany,  if  not  in  fact,  at  least  in 
right. 

In  vain  does  Schwarzenberg,  in  order  to  make  Austria  the 
centre  of  the  German  Empire,  prepare  the  great  transformation 
of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  by  tne  liberal  programme  read  by 
him  on  the  27th  November,  1848,  at  the  Diet  of  Krerasir, 
a  programme  in  which  the  youthful  nephew  of  Ferdinand  pro- 
ckims  that  it  is  necessary  to  construct  in  a  near  future  a  new  order 
of  things;  in  vain  does  the  coup  d'diat  in  France  suggest  later 
to  the  bold  minister  the  idea  of  dividing  Europe  into  three 
great  States,  one  of  which,  the  German,  would  belong  to 
Austria.  The  current  which,  as  Edgard  Quinet  had  already 
some  years  before  noted,  carried  German  opinion  towards 
Berlin,  is  irresistible ;  and  in  spite  of  the  posterior  errors  of 
Prussia,  in  spite  of  the  reaction  protected  by  Frederic  William 
the  Fourth's  Prime  Minister  Radowitz,  who  persists  in  calling 
the  old  regime  the  German  and  Christian  State,  that  current 
prevails,  and  Sadowa  at  last  vindicates  Olmutz. 

The  war  of  1870  left  in  its  turn  a  suite  of  very  serious  and 
fatal  consequences  ;  some  of  them  are  already  so  evident  that 
it  is  possible  to  point  them  out,  if  not  to  define  them. 

It  is  certain  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the  Franco-German 
war  has  been  to  greatly  increase  the  power  of  Russia,  owing  to 
the  deep  hatred  excited  between  the  other  two  great  military 
States  of  Europe ;  consequently  the  alliance  with  Russia  is 
sought  after  with  equal  eagerness  and  equal  pains  by  France 
and  by  Germany,  in  view  of  a  new  war.  Which  of  the  two 
has  the  greater  chance  of  success  is  a  difficult  question,  in  the 
solution  of  which  it  is  difficult  not  to  yield  to  preconceived 
notions  not  always  well-founded. 

The  question  is  not  only  which  of  the  two  Powers  will  show 
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the  greater  skill  in  securing  the  precious  alliance,  but  also,  and 
above  all,  which  of  the  two  Eussia  will  find  more  advantageous 
for  her  interests. 

France  may  aim  at  recovering  not  only  her  lost  provinces, 
but  also  the  entire  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Prussia  may  have  a 
still  wider  plan :  she  may  ardently  long  for  further  spoliations  of 
France ;  she  may  desire  to  crush  the  independence  of  Holland, 
to  swallow  up  the  rest  of  Denmark,  to  complete  the  separation 
of  the  German  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  perhaps  even  to 
conquer  the  Bussian  provinces  of  the  Baltic.  All  this  is 
possible;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  Bussia  has  one  great 
object,  to  which  all  her  efforts  tend — she  aspires  to  supremacy 
in  Europe  as  well  as  to  the  extension  of  her  already  vast 
dominions.  Hence  the  probability  that  the  power  which  will 
best  be  able  to  help  her  to  attain  her  ends  will  be  the  ally 
preferred  by  Kussia. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  so-called  Eastern  Question  is  more 
European  than  Oriental,  as  in  it  are  interested  all  the  principal 
Powers  of  Europe.  Even  were  Russia  to  aim  at  extending  her 
territory  and  influence  only  in  Asia,  it  is  doubtful  whether  she 
could  reckon  on  herself  alone,  and  find  her  interest  in  peace 
instead  of  in  war.  Reasoning  in  the  abstract,  we  should  say  that 
Russia  could  continue  her  progress  in  Asia,  and  go  on  by  the 
side  of  England  with  that  work  of  equal  profit  and  civilization  ; 
that  there  need  not  arise  between  them  any  occasion  for 
rivalry  and  discord,  so  vast  a  field  affording  full  scope  for  both. 
The  expedition  of  Khiva  and  the  last  [events  in  Afghanistan 
have,  however,  given  rise  to  some  anxiety  in  this  respect ;  and 
already  fears  are  entertained  that  Asia  too  is  to  have  her 
Eastern  Question,  and  that  the  Yellow  Sea,  like  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Black  Sea,  is  fated  to  behold  a  conflict,  all  the  more 
terrible  should  the  great  American  Republic  join  in  it.  Heaven 
forbid  such  a  misfortune !  But  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  Russia 
will  abandon  her  traditional  policy,  and  give  up  her  other 
object ;  that  is,  voluntarily  renounce  her  ambitious  views  on 
Constantinople.  It  is  not  in  the  least  probable  that  she  can 
sincerely  desire  peace  so  long  as,  by  a  strange  hypothesis,  it 
does  not  answer  her  purpose  so  well  as  war.  The  more 
common  opinion  is  that  Russia,  obliged  to  choose  between 
the  French  or  the  German  alliance,  would  incline  rather  to  the 
former,  either  because  Germany  is  now  the  stronger  power,  or 
because  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  of  but  little 
moment  to  her.  It  is  well  not  to  give  too  decided  an  opinion 
on  political  possibilities ;  there  is,  however,  reason  to  entertain 
some  doubts  on  the  subject,  if  we  consider  that,  in  spite  of  what 
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13  said,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  Germany  is  so  perfectly  dis- 
interested in  one  or  the  other  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question 
ass  to  leave  her  ally  free  to  do  what  she  likes.  Germany  having, 
as  it  is  evident,  an  interest  in  keeping  up  the  hope  of  extending, 
sooner  or  later,  her  dominions  to  the  seas  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
it  cannot  be  indifferent  to  her  that  Russia  should  become  mistress 
of  all  the  shores,  at  present  directly  or  indirectly  Ottoman, 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea ;  for  that  very  day 
she  would  find  between  herself  and  each  of  those  seas  a  power-, 
ful  State  which  would  shut  her  out  for  ever.  Though  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  a  principle  less  sacred  for  her 
than  for  France,  for  England,  and,  till  lately,  for  Austria,  still 
it  is  hazardous  to  affirm  that  Germanv  has  no  interest  whatever 
in  the  Oriental  Question.  The  care  with  which  Prussia  hastened 
to  set  one  of  her  princes  on  the  throne  of  the  Danubian  Prin- 
cipahties  is  calculated  to  prove  rather  than  to  discredit  the  truth 
of  our  assertion. 

Those  who  believe  too  fully  in  the  unconditional  and  indis- 
soluble alliance  of  Germany  with  Russia  forget  another  thing — 
that  the  cordial  relations  between  the  two  Courts  do  not  prevent 
there  existing  a  deep  and  rooted  antipathy  between  the  two 
nations.  There  is  nothing  more  curious  and  instructive  than 
the  history  of  the  hatred  latent  between  the  two  races,  in  spite 
of  the  alliance,  often  renewed,  between  their  respective  dynasties ; 
and  of  the  efforts  of  the  German  party,  represented  at  the 
Russian  Court  by  Munich,  Ostermann,  Siren,  and  other  Ger- 
mans— all  so  ill-requited  for  their  zeal, — and  lastly  by  Nesselrode, 
the  able  minister  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  This  antipathy 
did  not,  indeed^  prevent  Frederic  the  Second  and  Catherine 
from  coming  to  an  agreement  with  Joseph  the  Second  of  Austria 
for  the  division  of  Poland ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  principal  aim  of  Frederic  the  Great  was  then  not  so 
much  to  aggrandize  his  State,  as  to  take  advantage  of  that 
circumstance  to  stop  the  Muscovite  army  in  its  victorious 
march  towards  Constantinople.     Frederic  himself  says  in  his 

*  Memoirs ' :  'There  were  two  lines  of  conduct  to  follow ;  either 

*  to  stop  Russia  in  her  immense  conquests,  or,  what  was  more 

*  prudent,  to  have  the  skill  to  profit  by  them.     Hence  came  the 

*  outline  of  a  project  for  dividing  between  Russia,  Austria,  and 
'  Prussia  the  several  Polish  Provinces.' 

III.  We  cannot  mention  the  political  period  which  we  are 
traversing,  nor  the  wars  which  have  troubled  it,  without  notic- 
ing another  great  State  whose  action  can,  nay,  ought,  to  weigh 
heavily  in  the  balance  of  European  destinies — ^Austro-Hungary. 

This  empire,  not  long  ago  reconstituted  on  new  bases,  and 
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gone  over  from  the  old  to  the  new  regime,  now,  after  having 
happily  solved  the  most  important  of  its  national  internal 
questions  by  means  of  dualism,  that  is  to  say,  autonomy  granted 
to  the  Hungarian  nation;  after  having  overcome  with  equal 
success  other  internal  difficulties,  would  require  a  long  peace  to 
enable  it  to  consolidate  itself.  Sadowa,  by  obliging  Austria  to 
leave  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  to  retire  totally  from 
Ital}'',  pointed  out  to  her,  as  her  sole  chance  of  salvation,  the 
necessity  of  frankly  following  out  a  liberal  and  national  policy. 
The  task,  less  arduous  under  the  frank  and  intelligent  direction 
of  Count  Andrassy,  is  still  surrounded  by  difficulties.  It  is 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  after  liberty  and  autonomy 
of  the  various  nationalities  composing  the  State,  without 
endangering  the  unity  of  the  monarchy.  These  nationalities 
hold  together  at  the  cost  of  sacrifices  wnich  can  be  imposed  on 
them  only  by  the  principle  of  liberty,  united  to  the  idea  of 
material  advantages,  which  would  be  seriously  endangered  by 
war.  In  one  part  of  the  monarchy,  the  Germans  are  more  or 
less  in  open  conflict  with  the  Czecks  of  Bohemia  and  the  Poles 
of  Gallicia;  in  the  other,  the  Magyars  cannot  reckon  on 
the  sympathy  of  the  Sclavonians  of  Croatia,  or  of  the  Rou- 
manians of  Transylvania.  The  sole  remedy  for  such  difficidties 
would  evidently  be  a  peace  of  long  duration,  which  would  allow 
time  for  correcting,  and  little  by  little  forgetting  the  defects 
of  dualism. 

The  question  is  now,  whether  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
will  provide  for  the  interests  of  peace  and  its  own,  by  means  of 
the  new  policy  entered  upon  as  regards  the  Eastern  Question.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  if  the  reconcilement  of  Russia  to  Austria  (recon- 
cilement which  seemed  impossible  after  the  latter's  conduct 
during  the  Crimean  War,  and  her  occupation  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities)  is  owing  to  Prince  Bismarck,  with  the  view  of 
isolating  France,  or  is  to  be  attributed  to  Count  Andrassy,  who 
seems  disposed  to  repudiate  Mettemich's  policy  concerning  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  At  all  events,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  apparent  reconciliation  between  the  two 
Empires  can  signify  that  Austria  has  succeeded  in  converting 
Russia  to  her  conservative  policy  in  the  East,  or  Russia  in  con- 
verting Austria  to  her  aggressive  policy  against  Turkey ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  Powers  have  found  it  convenient  to 
agree  upon  a  new  line  of  conduct,  each  giving  up  some  of  its 
old  pretensions.  The  fact  of  Russia's  reconcilement  to  Austria 
proves  this  alone :  that  both  give  up  all  thoughts  of  aggression, 
and  wish,  if  possible,  to  solve  the  question  in  such  a  way  as  to 
forward  their  mutual  interests.   Austria  renounces  denying  and 
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combatinsr  the  efforts  of  tae  ©ciavcnidns  of  the  South  and  of  the 
States  belonging  to  Turkey  in  the  Lower  Danube;  Eussia 
abandons  all  intention  of  constantly  favouring  the  movements 
and  aspirations  of  those  populations,  and  of  propagating  a 
Sclavonian  line  of  policy  inimical  to  Austria — a  policy  of  which 
General  Ignatieff  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years  the  faithful  as 
well  as  able  representative  at  Constantinople.  This  seems  at 
least  probable  in  the  present  state  of  things.  But  will  the  two 
powers  succeed  in  their  intent  ?  Here,  too,  is  an  important 
question.  Austria,  like  Germany,  can  march  together  with 
Aossia  at  the  outset,  both  powers  having  the  same  starting- 
point;  but  little  by  little  the  roads  diverge:  thus,  at  the  end 
each  power  may  find  an  enemy  in  its  former  ally.  Certainly 
neither  of  them  can  allow  the  other  too  bold  a  progress  on  the 
road  to  the  Bosphorus  without  destroying  itself.  History  will 
say  whether  Austria  has  done  wisely  in  quitting  her  old  policy 
in  the  Eaatem  Question,  In  the  meantime,  it  is  certain  that 
since  the  understanding  on  this  subject  between  Austria,  E°gltii^d> 
and  France  has  come  to  an  end,  there  is  hothing  impossible  for 
Russia,  and  the  Turkish  Empire  is  in  constant  peril. 

The  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  which  Russia, 
promptly  taking  advantage  of  the  prostration  of  France,  asked 
and  obtained  in  March,  1871,  as  to  what  relates  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Black  Sea,  is  a  sign  of  this.  Prussia,  who  had  won 
the  moral  approval  of  Russia  during  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870, 
necessarily  showed  herself  easy,  and  in  her  turn  raised  no 
obstacle  to  the  other's  wishes. 

One  cannot  mistake  as  to  the  causes  of  such  compromises  and 
such  agreements.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  Austria  should 
have  found  it  well  to  reconcile  herself  with  Russia  after  the 
war  of  1870,  which  gave  to  the  German  Empire,  represented 
by  Prussia,  so  great  a  power  and  prestige  on  the  European 
Continent. 

Notwithstanding  the  sympathy  and  the  exchange  of  friendly 
expressions  between  the  Sovereigns,  political  men  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  at  Vienna  foresea  in  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  and 
the  formation  of  the  unity  of  Germany  a  cause  of  weakness,  if 
not  of  peril,  to  the  two  Empire?.  Germany,  in  her  turn,  feels 
the  necessity  of  securing  friends,  as  any  war  may  take  from  her 
or  endanger  the  fruits  of  her  hard-won  victories.  Besides  this, 
is  it  probable  that  Austria  would  willingly  give  up  to  her  ancient 
rival  the  mission  of  extending  civilization  and  German  supre- 
macy towards  the  East  ?  Her  having  hastened  to  perform  a  radi- 
cal change  in  her,  so  to  speak,  traditional  policy ;  her  having  aban- 
doned her  animosity  against  Roumania  and  Servia;  the  Emperor 
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Francis  Joseph's  cordial  welcome  of  their  respective  pnnces  at 
the  Exhibition  of  Vienna ;  his  having  received  Idndly  and  like 
a  sovereign  Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro ;  his  defence  of  the 
Christians  of  Bosnia ; — might  not  uU  this  signify  that  Austria 
will  not  allow  another  to  take  the  place  to  which  she  feels  she  has 
a  right  P  For  her,  even  more  than  for  Germany,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  economical  conditions  of  the  East,  so  favoured  by 
nature,  is  an  important  question.  Dalmatia,  with  her  magnifi- 
cent harbours  and  brave  seamen,  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
productions  of  Bosnia  and  of  the  western  districts  of  Turkey. 
The  internal  tranquillity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  as  well  as  her 
prosperity,  is  a  question  of  vital  interest  for  Austria.  Any 
troubles  amongst  the  Sclavonians  of  Turkey  would  find  an  echo 
in  her  own.  Besides,  her  action  in  those  countries  is  less 
difficult,  as  she  cannot,  like  Bussia,  be  suspected  of  too  much 
pamlavism,  nor  of  too  much  pangermanism^  like  Germany ; 
nor  can  the  resemblance  between  the  order  of  the  Austro- 
Hungariau  Empire  and  that  of  Turkey  add  weight  to  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  in  the  councils  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  The 
Christian  population  of  Turkey  can  observe  with  advantage 
the  results  obtained  by  Hungary  by  means  of  a  patient  and  at 
the  same  time  tenacious  line  of  policy. 

IV.  There  are  two  other  great  European  nations  to  which  a 
wiser  policy  must  render  peace  desirable — England  and  Italy. 
England,  at  the  head  of  an  immense  empire,  requires  peace ; 
she  cannot  let  her  vast  interests  depend  on  the  political  crises 
of  Europe.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  policy  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Saint  James',  which  is  remarkable  lor  carefully 
avoiding  every  occasion  of  conflict  in  foreign  parts,  and  for 
occupying  itself  especially  with  the  affidrs  of  the  country  and 
its  economical  and  financial  questions,  is  peculiar  to  the  Man- 
chester political  school.  We  may  be  certain  that  Lord  Derby's 
ideas  in  this  respect  cannot  differ  much  from  those  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Foreign  Office  of  any  Whig  ministry.  He  has  already 
had  occasion  to  give  a  proof  of  this  in  his  answer,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  Lord  Russell's  questions  on  the  continuance  of  peace 
in  Europe.  His  words  express,  in  their  eloquent  laconism,  his 
sense  of  the  dangers  whicn  threaten  peace  on  the  Continent, 
and  of  the  evils  which  new  disturbances  would  bring  on  England ; 
but  at  the  same  time  his  intention  of  not  allowing  the  country 
to  depart  from  that  system  of  prudent  reserve  which  has  won 
for.it  the  most  envied  prosperity  at  home,  and  universal  respect 
abroad. 

Well  considered,  the  words  uttered  more  recently  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  at  the  banquet  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  do  not  differ  in 
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meaning,  though,  owing  to  the  time  and  place,  they  may  have 
seemed  less  reserved.  The  dominant  idea  even  in  these  is,  that 
the  great  inflaence  which  England  possesses  cannot  be  more 
usefmly  exercised  than  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

*I  do  not  for  a  moment  lay  down  the  principle  that  we  are 
not  responsible  to  the  countries  of  Europe  in  many  of  the  questions 
which  may  arise,  and  which  may  affect  the  future  of  the  world; 
hut  we  believe  that  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs  the 
inflaence  of  England  may  be  exercised,  and  with  great  effect^  not 
only  to  preserve  peace,  but  to  assist,  by  our  sympathies  and 
by  our  coimsels,  States  and  countries  now  distracted  and  disheartened, 
ia  assnming  a  position  worthier  of  their  future  fame  and  fortune,  and 
may  reconcile  interests  which,  now  discordant  and  distressful,  seem 
to  be  exhausting  the  energies  of  some  of  the  fairest  countries  of  the 
world.' 

So  spoke  on  that  occasion  the  Queen's  Prime  Minister.  Some 
days  kter  he  again  showed  anxiety  about  the  perils  of  the 
situation,  when  he  plainly  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  nottoithatanding  the  apparent  general  tranquillity,  with  the 
exception  of  one  unfortunate  country  (by  which  he  evidently 
meant  Spain),  there  are  at  present  elements  at  work  such  as  to 
frepare  a  period  of  great  changes. 

As  to  Italy,  her  foreign  policy  in  the  present  state  of  Europe 
is  traced  by  her  very  position,  as  also  by  the  prmciples  in  the 
name  of  wnich  she  has  made  her  revolution,  and  to  which  she 
owes  her  independence  and  unity.  Till  lately,  divided  and 
oppvessed,  she  was  a  hotbed  of  wars  and  discords  in  Europe ; 
hnt  now  she  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  pledge  of  peace  and  order. 
Without  renouncing  a  regular  action,  worthy  of  her  in  general 
politics,  Italy  ought  to  take  advantage  of  a  precious  period, 
which  might  soon  fail  her,  to  compose  herself,  and  actively 
see  to  her  internal  government  and  the  order  of  her  finances ; 
a  question  to  her  of  the  most  vital  importance. 

The  cause  of  their  long  antagonism  having  ceased  to  exist, 
Austria  is  no  more  her  natural  enemy ;  all  trace  of  resentment 
has  disappeared ;  the  old  hatred  is  changed  into  warm  friend- 
ship ;  and  the  Italian  nation  rejoices  to  see  the  renovated  Empire 
going  onwards  with  itself  in  the  paths  of  progress  and  of  liberty. 
The  good  understanding  between  these  two  great  Powers  is 
a  happy  element  in  the  interests  of  European  peace ;  and  it  is 
to  be  desired  they  should  perceive  that  for  such  an  end  the 
time  is  come  for  them  to  unite  their  influence  to  that  of  England. 
An  accord  between  these  three  free  States,  occasioned  by 
community  of  interests,  and  strengthened  by  the  homogeneity 
of  principles  and  institutions,  would  be  still  more  useful  than 
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alliances  properly  Bo*oalled,  which  are  formed  for  a  definite  end, 
and  from  the  beginning  contain  germs  of  discord  instead  of 
peace.  England  would  have  no  motive  for  refusing  her  warm 
support  to  a  pacific  as  well  as  an  eminently  liberal  policy ;  and 
her  actiye  co-operation  would  prove  all  the  more  useful,  as  she 
cannot  be  suspected  of  seeking  after  conquests  and  aggrandize- 
ments in  Europe.  A  league  of  this  kind,  for  a  united  action  in 
European  affairs,  would  be  strong  and  efficacious ;  the  lesser 
States,  and  whoever  might  have  reason  to  fear  abuses  of 
strength,  would  become  so  many  natural  allies,  and  would  find 
in  it  a  guarantee  and  a  security  from  danger. 

V.  A  happy  effect  of  the  union  of  England,  Austro-Hungary, 
and  Italy  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  would  be  that  of  recon- 
stituting the  equiubrium  fatally  destroyed  by  the  war  of  1870. 
One  of  the  most  deplorable  moral  consequences  of  that  war  was 
to  destroy  the  union  between  England  and  France,  whose 
common  action  in  European  affiurs  for  more  than  forty  years 
had  been  so  favourable  to  the  principle  of  nationality  and  to  the 
cause  of  liberty, 

Belgium  and  Switzerland  suffice  to  recall  to  onr  minds  the 
support  which  France  gave  to  England  in  favour  of  these  two 
small  but  noble  nations.  France  was  with  En&;land  in  support- 
ing the  first  steps  of  Spain  in  constitutional  life ;  they  fought 
together  in  1854,  in  defence  of  Turkey  against  Russia,  as, 
twenty-seven  years  before,  they  had  fought  together  against 
Turkey  in  defence  of  Greece;  the  slow  dissolution  of  the 
absolutism  established  in  Europe  after  1815  may  be  said  to 
date  from  their  alliance ;  to  it,  also,  are  more  or  less  directly 
owing  the  extraordinary  changes  which  have  taken  place  since 
1830  in  the  political  ideas  and  in  the  government  of  the 
Continental  nations. 

Both  England  and  France  have  as  great  an  interest  as  ever  in 
carrying  out  sincerely  the  same  line  of  policy  ;  any  interruption 
in  their  mutual  understanding  can  be  but  momentary,  and 
caused  by  the  provisional  state  of  the  French  Government. 
England  must  desire  that  France  should  entirely  regain  her 
position  and  ancient  influence  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 

The  Second  Empire,  which  had  destroyed  the  treaties  of 
1815,  was  in  its  turn  beaten  at  Sedan ;  and  it  is  still  uncertain 
what  in  the  future  will  be  the  definite  government  in  France. 
This  state  of  uncertainty  is  much  to  be  lamented;  it  has  been 
said  with  truth  that,  '  When  France  is  discontented,  Europe 
cannot  rest.'  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  believe  that  France, 
because  she  has  been  beaten,  is  much  less  great  than  in  the 
past ;  the  France  of  1789,  she  who  gave  the  liberal  impulsion 
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which  roused  Europe  to  a  new  life ;  that  France  which  was 
always  wherever  there  was  the  triumph  of  a  noble  principle 
to  be  favoured,  whose  sons  but  lately  shed  their  blood  on  the 
fields  of  Lombardy  for  the  redemption  of  Italy,  cannot  aU  at 
once  have  lost  her  importance  in  Europe.  She  cannot  remain 
unconcerned  in  the  great  political  problem  of  the  day — that  is, 
the  combinations  which  are  shortly  to  arise  £rom  the  violent 
displacing  of  alliances  and  interests,  and  from  the  laborious 
confosion  of  politics  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West  of 
Europe.  The  difficulties  for  France  are  mostly  internal;  but 
even  these  are  far  from  being  insuperable.  In  this  respect,  too, 
France  is  in  need  of  independence,  not  of  isolation. 

'  Four  or  five  questions^  each  of  which  implies  a  revolution, 
'are  incessantlv  in  every  mind  and  on  every  lip.  Can  the 
'Bepublic  be  wundedP    Can  the  Monarchy  be  reconstituted  P 

*  Which  monarchy :  the  Empire,  or  the  House  of  Bourbon  P 

*  The  elder  or  the  younger ;  or  both  together,  and  by  mutual 
'accord?' 

These  words  of  Guizot's,  written  in  October,  1850,  might 
have  been  penned  but  yesterday,  and  dictated  for  the  present 
state  of  France. 

A  resxdt  of  the  interruption  in  the  understanding  between 
France  and  England  on  European  politics  is  the  internal 
I'eaction  against  which  France  is  at  present  obliged  to  fight. 
It  is  true  that  history  tells  us  how  reaction  renews  itself  in  that 
conntry  after  some  great  military  disaster,  but  it  is  wont  to  be  of 
but  short  duration ;  not  even  that  which  followed  Waterloo, 
though,  perhaps,  the  most  unrestrained,  was  relatively  long. 
Notwithstanding  this,  whoever  takes  an  interest  in  the  destinies 
of  civilization  and  of  liberty  in  Europe,  must  desire  that  this 
noble  nation  should  show  itself  what  it  really  is,  and  come  out 
of  the  precarious  state  which  leaves  it  a  prey  to  the  most 
miserable  passions;  and  that,  re-entering  the  paths  of  order 
and  of  social  progress,  it  may  extinguish  the  insane  hopes  of 
those  in  Europe  who  still  reckon  on  reaction.  No  one  can  fail  to 
Bee  that  the  reaction  which  ferments  in  France  is  the  same 
which  spreads  its  snares  in  nearly  all  other  nations,  and  which 
wallows  in  blood  in  Spain,  where  the  struggle  is  one  of  social 
principles  rather  than  of  political  ideas ;  it  is  the  great  struggle 
between  liberty  and  absolutism,  between  the  new  right  and 
the  old  wrong. 

We  cannot  mention  Spain  without  feeling  pity  for  a  nation 
as  unhappy  now  as  it  was  formerly  fortunate  and  powerful ; 
and  it  is  equally  natural  to  wish  that  no  Power,  for  any  motive 
whatever,  should  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  internal  disputes 
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of  a  nation  whoso  susceptibility  is  proved  by  history  to  have 
always  equalled  its  heroism. 

Whatever  may  be  the  results  of  that  unhappy  civil  war, 
Europe  is  bound  to  leave  the  Spanish  nation  to  determine  by 
its  own  forces  its  political  development,  and  the  form  of  its 
internal  organization.  Foreigners  have  ever  met  with  a  bad 
reception  from  the  Spaniards,  even  when  fighting  for  Spain. 
The  TtMcs  lately  very  opportunely  recalled  to  our  remembrance 
the  experience  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  of  Sir  de  Lacy 
Evans. 

The  Government  of  Madrid  shows  sufficient  faith  in  the 
national  forces ;  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  in  a  recent 
diplomatic  circular,  said  to  all  Europe,  '  Fanaticism  and  despot- 
^  ism  combined  have  never  prevailed  against  the  Spanish  nation ; 
*  their  triumph,  even  but  for  a  time,  is  impossible,  when  from 
'  generation  to  generation  we  fight  against  them  with  ardour 
'  and  constancy.  .  .  .  All  the  forces  of  the  rebels  will  be  useless 
'  now  as  in  1839,  as  in  1849  ! ' 

The  Ministry  which  has  lately  taken  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, at  the  very  moment  when  the  danger  of  an  intervention 
seemed  most  threatening,  hastened  to  repeat  that  its  foreign 
policy  would  bo  directed  to  ensuring  the  support  and  friend- 
ship of  European  nations ;  but  that  it  would  not  approve  of 
any  foreign  intervention  offensive  to  the  feeling  of  the  national 
independence. 

A  warning  of  another  kind,  but  equally  important  for  pre- 
venting any  idea  of  intervention,  should  be  the  conduct  of 
Russia  in  the  question  of  the  recognition.  We  cannot  supposo 
that  the  refusal  of  tho  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  to  comply 
with  the  invitation  of  the  great  Chancellor  of  Germany,  when 
all  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  adhered  to  it,  had  not  been  well 
thought  over,  or  had  had  but  a  light  motive,  such  as  would  be, 
for  instance,  a  mere  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  time,  the 
form,  and  the  more  or  less  opportunity  of  the  recognition.  Such 
an  explanation,  so  easily  accepted  by  some  journals,  especially 
German,  cannot  contain  the  real  motive  for  which  the  Russian 
Government  did  not  fear  to  put  itself,  in  a  completely  political 
question,  in  full  opposition  with  the  friendly  Government  of 
Berlin.  At  St.  Petersburg,  like  at  Berlin,  the  meaning,  the 
value  of  the  recognition  was   well   understood.     *A   greater 

*  service  is  rendered  (said  the  St.  Peienburg  Qasette,  on  the 
'  5th  of  August)  to  the  cause  of  Spanish  Liberalism  by  the 

*  recognition  of  the  Government  of  Marshal  Serrano   than  by 

*  an  armed  intervention.* 

VI.  The  rapid  glance  we  have  given  at  the  political  state  of 
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Europe,  and  at  some  of  the  questions  still  requiring  a  solution, 
will  suflSce  to  convince  every  impartial  mind  that  the  horizon  is 
far  from  cloudless.  The  reasons  for  coming  to  a  conflict  have, 
in  some  degree,  altered  in  the  period  which  Europe  is  traversing, 
but  they  are  none  the  less  deep  and  strong.  It  will  no  longer 
be  the  theory  of  European  equilibrium  which  wiU  influence  the 
cabinets  and  endanger  peace,  as  that  theory  used  formerly  to 
be  generally  understood,  and  as  it  was  even  lately  stated  by 
M.  Thiera,  when  he  denied  Italy  and  Germany  the  right  of 
foraiing  themselves  into  a  nation ;  neither,  perhaps,  will  it  be 
the  policy  of  intervention,  fallen  into  discredit  by  the  unhappy 
experience  of  the  interventions  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  of  that  of 
Russia  in  Hungary  in  1849,  and  of  other  later  ones ;  it  will 
not  be  the  mere  ambition  for  conquests,  already  condemned  by 
the  verdict  of  progressing  civilization ; — but  the  historical 
rivalry,  the  antagonism  of  races  and  nationalities,  are,  and  will 
every  day  be  more,  the  threatening  cause  of  conflicts.  For  the 
wars  waged  by  cabinets  have  been  substituted  struggles  none 
the  less  terrible,  although  prepared  nearly  independent  of  the 
action  of  the  Government.  The  rivalry  between  France  and 
England  has  been  succeeded  by  that  between  France  and 
Germany;  and  already  one  can  perceive,  looming  in  the 
distance,  an  almost  certain  struggle  between  Germany  and 
Russia.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  germs  of  the  latent 
hostihty  between  the  two  races  have  long  existed.  We  cannot 
say  with  certainty  by  what  spark  the  conflagration  will  be 
lighted,  but  it  may  be  well  foreseen  that  the  conflict  will  be  one 
of  the  most  terrible  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

We  must  not  forget  that  these  two  great  military  States,  upon 
which  the  peace  of  Europe  greatly  depends,  are  free  from  all 
Parliamentary  controL  The  policy  of  England,  the  only  country 
in  which  Parliamentary  institutions  are  a  tradition  and  a 
reality,  proves  how  such  a  rigvne  can  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
abuse  of  force,  whenever  it  is  so  deeply  rooted  and  sincerely 
practised  as  to  offer  serious  guarantees  against  the  will  of  the 
executive  power.  It  is  very  different  in  the  German  Par- 
liament ;  the  law  which  was  passed  some  months  ago  leaves  no 
doubt  in  this  respect.  Parliament  has  for  seven  years  given 
up  all  right  of  discussing  the  annual  military  contingent,  which 
means  that  it  has  renounced  all  control  in  the  matter.  This  is 
all  the  more  serious  in  a  State  like  Germany,  where  the 
miUtary  influence  has  so  long  prevailed,  and  where  the  con- 
friction  already  reigns  that  they  must  keep  by  force  what  was 
won  by  force.  ^  The]  conquest  of  Akace-Lorraine '  (said  the 
Minister  of  War,  when  discussing  the  military  laws)  *  will 
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'  oblige  the  nation  during  fifty  years  to  live  on  a  footing  of 
'  armed  peace.'  The  same  general,  Moltke,  completed  the  idea 
with  the  following  remarkable  words  : — 

*  We  have  acquired  the  respect  of  all,  and  the  sympathy  of  none. 
In  Belgium  you  will  find  the  greatest  sympathy  for  France,  little 
for  Germany.  Holland  begins  rebuilding  and  fortifying  her  line  of 
defence  against  inundations.  In  a  ])amphlet  circulated  in  England 
ai-e  described  the  consequences  of  a  landing  which  would  be  made, 
not  by  Finance,  but  by  Germany.  Denmark  thinks  it  necessaiy  to 
increase  her  fleet,  and  fortify  her  landing  points  in  the  island  of 
Iceland,  as  she  fears  a  landing  of  the  Germans.  Tlie  intention  of 
conquering  the  Russian  Provinces  of  the*  Baltic,  or  of  annexing  the 
German  population  of  Austria,  is  likewise  attributed  to  us.  France, 
too,  the  most  interesting  of  our  neighbours,  is  forced  to  reorganize 
her  army.' 

This,  80  far  as  Germany  is  concerned.  As  to  Russia,  no  one 
is  ignorant  that  the  army,  like  everything  else,  depends  on  the 
absolute  will  of  the  sovereign.  After  the  Crimean  war  Russia 
greatly  increased  her  means  of  offence  and  of  defence.  Under 
the  direction  of  Todleben  her  fortifications  were  rebuilt,  and 
Poland  was  transformed  into  an  immense  advanced  bastion, 
penetrating  into  the  very  centre  of  Europe.  From  that  war 
Russia  learnt  that  the  Eastern  Question  can  be  solved  only  in 
the  West  of  Europe;  and  that  it  is  necessary,  above  all  things, 
to  neutralize  and  destroy  the  forces  which  may  oppose  them- 
selves to  the  attainment  of  her  ends.  The  rupture  between 
France  and  Germany  was  accordingly  most  favourable  to  her,  as 
would  be  also  a  rupture  between  Germany  and  Austro-Hun- 
ffary.  Russia  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  Germany  might  one 
day  become  the  ally  of  Hungary  to  close  up  the  road  to  the 
Danube  and  to  Constantinople ;  and  that  Germany  herself 
might  at  any  moment  find  it  to  her  interest  to  bring  Poland  to 
life  again,  in  order  to  thrust  back  Russia  towards  Asia. 

The  emancipation  of  the  serfs — millions  of  himian  beings  who 
counted  for  less  than  nothing, — whom  the  last  twelve  years 
has  been  transforming  into  free  citizens  and  small  proprietors ; 
the  conscription  lately  decreed,  which  inures  to  military  service 
all  classes  of  the  population  ;  the  immense  network  of  railways 
organized  with  adnairable  activity  in  these  last  years,  with  the 
special  view  of  facilitating  strategical  movements  ;  everything, 
in  short,  proves  that  Russia  feels  she  has  a  great  part  to  per- 
form in  the  events  which  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  this 
century,  and  accordingly  prepares  herself  energetically. 

Heaven  forbid  that  before  the  fatal  day  of  the  collision 
between  Russia  and  Germany  should  arise  the  two  Northern 
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Powers  should  think  of  coming  to  a  mutual  understanding  for 
accomplishing  between  them  some  enterprize  in  the  East  or  in 
the  West  of  Europe !  Not  long  ago  the  Augusta  Gazette^  in  an 
article  which  wa«  thought  to  have  been  officially  inspired,  in 
speaking  of  the  East^  reminded  us  that  '  never  was  the  situation 
'of  Europe  more  favourable  than  at  present  for  Kussia  and 
'  Germany's  accomplishing,  without  impediment,  the  civilizing 

*  mission  of  delivering  the  populations  of  Greek  religion  and  of 
'Sclavonian  race  in  Turkey ;' and  added : — *  If  Germany  and 
^Russia  should  wish  to  solve  now  the  Eastern  Question,  no  one 
'  could  prevent  them ;  these  two  Powers  could  change  the  whole 
*map  of  Eastern  Europe,  not  only  in  the  parts  which  form  the 

*  ^roandwork  of  the  Eastern  Question,  but  also  in  those  of  the 
'Upper  Danube,  which  have  a  part  to  play  in  the  definite 
'  solution  of  the  German  Question/ 

In  any  case,  it  is  certain  that  since  the  right  of  conquest  was 
revived  in  Europe,  since  the  moral  law  has  been  broken — by 
which  the  interest  of  each  particular  State  finds  a  limit  in  the 
general  interests  of  Europe, — new  alliances  are  required,  capable 
of  restraining  those  among  the  great  Powers  which,  conscious  of 
their  own  strength,  might  bo  tempted  to  take  advantage  of  it ; 
it  is  necessary  that,  bcibrc  the  danger  approaching  us  from  the 
East  should  become  more  threatening,  the  "Western  Powers 
should  lose  no  time,  but  come  to  an  understanding,  in  order  to 
be  ready  and  united.  . 


Akt.  Vin. — Erasmus — his  Character, 

(I.)  Desiderii  Brasmi  Roterodami  Opera  omnia  in  decern  toinos 
distinctaf  cura  Clebici.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  kdcx^iii. 

(2.)  Erasm^  Frecurseur  et  Initialeur  de  V Esprit  Modeme. 
Par  H.  DuRAND  de  Laur.    Paris,  1872. 

(3.)  Erasmus :  his  Life  and  Cliaracter  as  shown  in  his  Corre- 
spondence and  Works,  By  Robebt  Blackley  Drummond, 
B.A.    London,  1873. 

The  recent  appearance  of  two  new  lives  of  Erasmus — one  in  French, 
the  other  in  English — natui'ally  attracts  fresh  attention  to  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  personage  on  the  whole  field  of  literary  history. 
Many  things  conspire  to  impart  to  the  name  of  Erasmus  an  extra- 
ordinary and  imperishable  interest.  His  strongly-marked  personal 
character  and  the  stirring  incidents  of  his  life ;  the  position  which 
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he  occupied  at  the  momentous  epoch  of  the  Keformation ;  his  relor 
tions  to  Luther  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Papacy  on  the  other; 
his  vast  reputation  as  a  scholar ;  the  unique  and  incalculable  service 
which  ho  rendered  to  Cliristendom  as  the  editor  of  the  first  Greek 
New  Testament  ever  published ;  the  influence  which,  by  means  of  his 
manifold  writings,  he  exerted  over  his  own  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions; his  intimate  and  almost  chivalrous  friendship  with  Dean 
Colet  and  Sir  Thomas  More — these  and  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  life  and  character  have  surrounded  his  name  with 
an  atti-activeness  amounting  almost  to  fascination,  which,  of  its  kind, 
is  j}robably  unexampled  by  any  other  name  in  modem  history. 

Yet,  until  recently,  Ei^asmus  has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in 
his  biographers.  A  very  fragmentary  and  therefore  inaccurate 
delineation  of  his  conduct  and  achievements  has  in  general  been 
])resentod.  Nor  is  there  much  difficulty  in  accounting  for  such  a 
fact.  In  his  own  age  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  that  any  tme 
estimate  of  him  could  be  formed.  Both  in  regard  to  Protestantism 
and  Popery  his  life  and  writings  offered  too  many  points  of  antagonism 
to  render  a  fair  and  impartial  estimate  of  the  man  and  his  work  a 
thing  which  could  then,  by  any  possibility,  be  produced.  And  even 
now  ho  Ls  only  beginning  to  be  correctly  and  candidly  judged.  It 
would  be  easy  to  point  to  books  of  recent  date,  which  clearly  prove 
that  the  pai*tisau  spirit  which  iirevented  any  just  estimate  of  Erasmus 
from  boing  reached  in  his  own  day  still  lives  and  works — ^prepossesses 
authors  in  the  opinion  they  are  to  foi*m  regarding  him,  and  fatally 
distorts  the  image  of  the  man  which  they  think  themselves  warranted 
in  presenting  to  the  world. 

But,  even  apart  from  the  operation  of  such  prejudiced  feelings,  there 
is  another  very  sufficient  reason  why  but  few  have  been  able  to  form 
any  just  and  accurate  estimate  of  Erasmus.  The  only  way  of  doing 
this  is  by  mastering  his  works,  and  that  is  a  Herculean  task  indeed 
Let  any  one  glance  at  the  ten  huge  folios  of  which  Le  Clerc's  edition 
consists,*  and  he  will  soon  understand  why  it  is  that,  for  the  most 
part,  only  a  comer  of  Erasmus'  character  has  been  seen,  even  by 
some  of  those  who  have  professed  to  know  him  best.     Great  has 

*  This  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  Leyden  edition,  from  the  place 
where  it  was  published.  It  is  very  excellent  and  complete,  but  unfortu- 
nately does  not  contain  Erasmus'  introductions  to  the  works  of  Jerome, 
which  are  worthy  of  being  ranked  among  the  best  of  his.writings,  nor  the 
brilliant  dialogue  '  Julius  Exclusus/  which  there  is  no  small  reason  for 
ascribing  to  him.  Those  pieces  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Jortin's 
<  Life  of  Erasmus.' 
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been  the  temptation  to  read  merely  the  '  Colloquies/  or  the  '  Praise 
of  Folly/  and  then  fi*om  these  to  expre&s  an  opinion  respecting  the 
writer^  as  if  no  further  line  from  his  pen  existed  at  the  present  day. 
But  this  is  about  as  fair  as  it  would  be  to  judge  of  a  vast  cathedral 
by  a  glance  into  its  chapter-house,  or  to  express  a  positive  opinion 
as  to  the  general  character  of  a  Continent^  after  travelling  through 
one  or  two  of  the  smallest  kingdoms  which  it  contains.  To  do 
Erasmus  justice,  his  works  as  a  whole  mnst  be  studied;  and  that, 
u  we  have  already  hinted,  is  truly  a  stupendous  task.  If  any  one 
wishes  work  to  last  him  a  lifetime,  let  him  set  about  the  enterprise 
of  mastering  the  mighty  tomes  now  lying  before  us.  The  question 
has  often  been  propounded,  what  single  author  would  best  supply 
mental  pabulum  to  the  inhabitant  of  a  solitary  island,  who,  on  being 
banished  to  it,  should  be  allowed  to  make  choice  of  one  favourite  writer, 
and  no  more  %  Some  have  named  Flato^  others  Cicero,  and  others 
Shakespeare ;  but  to  our  mind  no  one  can  for  a  moment  compare  with 
Eitismus.  Here,  in  these  endless  pages  of  his,  there  is  i*eading  and 
there  is  thinking  which  it  seems  scarce  possible  to  exhaust.  And, 
withal,  the  variety  is  as  wonderful  as  the  mere  bulk  seems  over- 
whelming. The  one  unfailing  characteristic  of  Ei^asmus'  writings  is 
erudition.  But  with  that  everywhere  present,  they  treat  of  the  most 
diverse  topics,  and  exhibit  the  most  changeful  styles.  There  are  few 
things  in  human  life  on  which  he  does  not  touch,  and  none  of  which 
he  treats  that  are  not  illuminated  by  the  play  of  his  wit,  or  illustrated 
and  made  plain  through  means  of  that  practical  wisdom  by  which  he 
was  pre-eminently  distinguished. 

The  works  of  Erasmus  are  by  no  means  very  easy  reading.  Por- 
tions of  them,  indeed,  such  as  his  devotional  writings  and  his  letters, 
arc  simple  enough,  and  will  be  easily  and  agreeably  got  through  by 
any  passable  Latin  scholar.  But  there  are  two  things  that  render 
most  of  his  writings  toilsome  to  all  ordinary  readers.  The  fii*st  thing 
is  their  terrible  prolixity,*  and  the  second  is  the  recondite  allusions 
to  classical  authors  with  which  they  abound.    Erasmus  was  a  literaiy 

•  Jortin,  indeed  (Vol.  II.  72),  after  remarking  *  that  though  it  is 
a  common  thing  for  those  who  have  been  great  writers  so  to  spin  out 
their  materials  that  tho  reader  rather  loses  his  time  than  gains  knowledge 
the  fieuiher  he  proceeds  in  their  books,'  adds,  '  Erasmus,  on  the  con- 
trary, despatches  his  argument  with  conciseness  as  well  as  clearness,' 
but  we  fear  there  are  not  many  even  of  the  admirers  of  Erasmus  that 
vill  admit  the  justice  of  this  compliment.  Erasmus  himself  confesses 
in  a  letter  to  Ix>ngoliu8, — '  EfPundo  verius  quam  scribe  omnia,  ac  moles- 
tior  est  reoognoscendi  quam  cudendi  labor,' 
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Improvisatore,  He  wrote  with  amazing  fluency ;  he  never  paused  to 
correct  or  condense  what  he  had  produced ;  his  stock  of  words  never 
failed  him ;  and  it  really  seems  in  some  of  his  pieces — so  manifold 
are  the  ramifications  which  spring  from  the  subject  in  hand,  and  so 
continuous  the  stream  of  elegant  language  which  rushes  from  his  pen 
— as  if  there  were  no  reason  why  he  should  not  go  on  for  ever.  All 
this,  of  course,  tells  heavily  on  the  patience  of  the  leader.  And  then, 
so  minute  and  multifarious  was  his  classical  learning,  that  his  refer- 
ences, often  of  a  metaphorical  kind,  to  obscure  passages  in  Greek  or 
Latin  authors  will  not  unfrequently  be  felt  puzzling  eveii  by  well- 
read  scholars.  Instead  of  expressing  a  thought  in  simple  prosaic 
language,  he  delights  to  wrap  it  up  in  a  phrase  borrowed  fit>m  some 
ancient  writer,  with  whose  pages  few  at  the  present  day  are  much 
acquainted.  Headers  of  the  '  Eucomiiim  Moriae '  will  easily  verify 
this  statement  by  a  reference  to  almost  any  page  of  that  work,  per- 
haps now  the  most  popular  of  all  the  writings  of  Erasmus.* 

As  ah'eady  said,  the  only  satisfactory  means  of  knowing  what  sort 
of  a  man  Erasmus  really  was,  is  by  studying  his  character  as  revealed 
in  such  a  collection  of  his  writings  as  that  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  More  than  almost  any  other  man,  Erasmus  lives  in  his  works. 
We  see  in  these  all  the  phases  of  his  mind  and  heart ;  his  points  of 
weakness  as  well  as  strength  are  fully  revealed,  and  his  inwaixl  man 
is  as  vividly  depicted  by  his  own  pen  as  his  outward  man  was  pour- 
trayed  by  the  cunning  pencil  of  Holbein.  It  is  to  this  source  of 
information  regarding  him  that  we  shall  look  in  seeking  to  bring 
out  the  leading  features  of  his  character ;  and  before  proceeding  to 
do  this  we  shall  simply  notice,  in  a  few  words,  the  two  new  lives  of 
Erasmus  named  above  as  having  recently  been  given  to  the  world. 

•  A  word  may  here  be  said  as  regards  the  style  of  Erasmus.  We  have 
described  it  above  as  being  <  elegant/  and  we  believe  that,  upon  the 
whole,  it  may  be  justly  so  characterized.  But  it  makes  no  pretensions  to 
Ciceronian  reflnements.  As  will  be  noticed  further  on,  Erasmus,  with 
great  good  sense  and  equ^  raillery,  poured  contempt  on  those  in  his  day 
who  sought  in  their  writings  to  be  servile  echoes  of  the  great  master  of 
Eoman  eloquence.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  he  did  not  take 
more  pains  to  keep  his  own  style  free  from  a  kind  of  mannerism  far  from 
agreeable  to  the  reader.  Envious  cavillers  nicknamed  him,  in  his  own 
day,  PorrophagnSy  from  the  frequency  with  which  the  adverb  ^pcrro* 
occurs  in  his  writings.  We  confess  to  having  felt  his  constantly  recurring 
use  of  '  Biquidem,^  in  the  sense  of  '  assuredly,^  still  more  disagreeable. 
So  fond  was  Erasmus  of  this  word  (used,  no  doubt,  also  by  others),  that 
he  even  interpolates  it  into  a  line  of  Juvenal,  quoting  Sat,  II.  83,  thus, 
*  Nemo  diquidem  repente  fuit  turpissimus.'    (Qp.  IE.  956.) 
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Mons.  H.  Dnrand  de  Laur's  work  is  one  of  great  interest  and 
thoroughness.  His  first  volume  is  entitled  'Vic  de  Erasme/  and 
details  in  a  very  cleai*  and  excellent  manner  the  incidents  in  the  life 
of  the  great  scholar.  His  second  volume  bears  the  title  '  CEuvre 
d'Erasme/  and  comprises  a  more  comprehensive  account  than  we 
have  elsewhere  seen  of  the  varied  aspects  in  which  the  life-work  of 
Erasmus  may  be  considered.  A  spirit  of  the  most  entire  candour 
and  impartiality  pervades  both  the  volumes,  and  the  estimate  formed 
of  both  the  man  and  his  work  seems  to  us  marked  by  the  greatest 
justice  and  penetiution. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Drummond  is  also  highly  creditable  both  to  his 
indiiatry  and  acuteness;  His  two  volumes  do  not  pretend  to  the 
exhaustiveness  of  M.  de  I^aur's,  and  they  are  not  quite  so  lively  or 
interesting  as  we  think  they  might  have  been ;  but  they  succeed  in 
making  the  reader  fairly  well  acquainted  with  Erasmus.  They  supply 
a  manifest  desideratum  in  English  literature.  Few  readers  have 
access  to  Jortin's  '  Life  of  Erasmus  3'  yet  that  has  been  until  now 
the  only  work  in  our  language  which  aimed  at  being  at  all  complete 
or  satisfactory.  Erasmus,  so  far  as  known  in  this  country,  has  hitherto 
been  so  only  through  such  sketches  as  that  contained  in  the  fii^st 
volume  of  Hallam's  *  Literary  History,'  or  the  masterly  article  of 
Dean  Milman,  which  appeared  in  the  Qtuxrterlt/  RevieWy  July,  1851).* 
Though  we  do  not  agree  with  all  the  views  propounded  by  Mr. 
Drummond,  and  will  have  occasion  to  ciiticise  some  of  them  in  the 
seqael,  we  heartily  congratulate  him  on  having  produced  the  best 
'  Life  of  Erasmus '  which  has  as  yet  appeared  in  the  English  language. 

In  now  proceeding  to  the  task  which  we  have  assigned  ourselves, 
we  do  not  mean  to  dwell  on  the  mere  outward  incidents  in  the  history 
of  Erasmus.  These  are  probably  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers, 
or,  if  not  so,  may  easily  be  learned  from  the  commonest  sources  of 
information.  Merely  premising,  therefore,  that  he  was  bom  at  Kot- 
teidam,  probably  in  1467  (though  some  authorities  fix  1 465  and  others 
1466  as  the  year  of  his  birth),  and  died  at  Basle  in  1536,  one  of  the 
most  eventful  periods  in  human  history,  we  shall  endeavour  in  what 
follows  to  illustrate  the  principal  elements  in  his  character,  and,  in 
doing  thisy  we  shall  have  to  notice  the  most  important  works  which, 
from  time  to  time,  he  presented  to  the  world. 

*  The  only  fault  which  can  be  found  with  the  two  admirable  accounts 
of  Erasmus  named  above,  is  their  inevitable  sketchiness ;  but,  if  as  is  to 
be  feared,  some  know  Erasmus  only  through  the  pages  of  Milnor  or 
p^Aubign^,  their  views  of  him  cannot  fail  to  be  erroneous  as  well  as 
inoomplete. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  first  ihings  which  will  strike  one  who  contem- 
plates the  history  of  Erasmus,  is  the  extraordinary  industry  which 
he  displayed. 

This  appears  even  from  his  earliest  years.  We  are  told  that, 
while  yet  a  boy  at  school,  he  had  the  whole  of  Terence  and 
Horace  by  heart ;  and  to  what  a  life  of  diligence  did  that  youthful 
feat  prove  an  introduction !  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  one 
human  being  could  have  accomplished  so  much.  We  may  divide  the 
writings  of  Ei'asmus  into  six  or  eight  parts,  and  still  feel  that  any  one 
of  these  might  worthily  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  woi*k  of  a 
lifetime.  We  may  say, — Had  he  only  written  the  *  Colloquies '  and 
the  *  Praise  of  EoUy  ;*  had  he  only  edited  and  paraphrased  the  Greek 
New  Testament ;  had  he  only  collected  and  commented  on  the  thou- 
sands of  Greek  and  Latin  proverbs  forming  the  vohune  of  *  Adagia ;  * 
had  he  only  been. the  author  of  such  a  vast  number  of  erudite  and 
instructive  letters ;  had  he  only  issued  his  laborious  editions  of  Ire- 
nseus,  Cyprian,  Jerome,  and  others  of  the  fathers,  with  Seneca,  Sueto- 
nins,  Aristotle,'  and  other  Greek  and  Latin  classics ;  had  he  only 
published  his  many  valuable  treatises  on  classical  philology  and 
practical  morality — he  would,  by  any  one  of  such  achievements, 
have  done  enough  to  secure  for  himself  imperishable  renown.  But 
that  he  should  have  done  all  that  has  been  mentioned  is  one  of  the 
prodigies  of  human  histoiy.  Wo  sit  dumb  with  astonishment  at  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  marvellous  display  of  intellectual  activity, 
and  we  look  in  vain  for  anything  comparable  to  it  in  the  lives  of  more 
than  perhaps  one  or  two  others  of  the  sons  of  men.  The  mighty 
labours  of  Origen  among  the  ancients,  and  of  Grotius  among  the 
modems,  rise  up  before  us ;  but  we  hesitate  to  place  even  these  men  side 
by  side  with  Erasmus,  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  work  accomplished 
in  their  respective  lives.*  And  with  regard  to  more  ordinaty  authors, 
who  have  nevertheless  done  much  for  the  world,  and  secured  a  lasting 
hold  on  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  we  feel  it  may  be  truly  said  of  the 
'Erasmium  sidus,'  that  it  shines  <velut  inter  ignes  luna  minores.* 
Justly  did  Episcopiua  style  Erasmus,  '  Portentum  certe  seculi  sui,  et 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  wo  have  been  interested  to  find  in  the  won- 
dorfol  collection  of  Encomia  and  Epitaphia  *  in  laudom  Erasmi,'  prefixed 
to  the  first  volume  of  '  Le  Clerc,*  the  following  words :  '  Si  spectemus 
illius  librorum  multitudinem,  non  folso  dixerimus  ipsum  multo  prffistare 
non  tantum  Yarroni,  qui  tamen,  Fabio  teste,  omnia  pene  tradidisse  fer- 
tur,  $ed  et  magno  iUi  Theoh^o  Origeni,  erg  us  tamen  sena  miUia  librorum 
legisse  se  D.  Hieronymus  scribit.' 
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Hollandiffi  nostrse  lumen ;'  and  well  might  another  critic  of  the  time 
say  of  Liui,  '  Tot  volnmina  conscripsit  quot  alii  vix  legere,'  his  works 
embracing  in  their  vast  range  almost  everything  that  could  be  gathered 
either  from  patristic  or  classical  antiquity. 

We  are  thus  led  to  remark  that,  when  we  examine  the  matter  more 
closely,  our  wonder  at  the  diligence  of  Erasmus  is  still  further  increased. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  for  many  years  he  was  veiy  poor,  and 
had  to  seek  a  livelihood  by  teaching  others,  while  he  was  nevertheless 
amassing,  all  the  time,  his  own  vast  erudition.  What  a  struggle — 
noble,  yet  distressing — ^is  indicated  in  these  words,  which  he  wrote 
from  Paris  to  his  friend  Battus  in  April,  1498 — *  Ad  Greecas  literas 
4otam  animum  applicui;  statimqtie  ut  j)ecuniam  accepero,  Grcecos 
'  primum  auctoras^  dmide  vestes  eniam  P  Moreover,  hL^  health  was 
always  delicate,  and  he  was  often  tortured  by  the  cruellest  disease.* 
Dreadful  is  it  to  read  of  the  agonies  which  for  many  years  he  endured 
from  calculus,  not  to  speak  of  the  other  painful  maladies  which  over- 
took him  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  he  never  remitted  his  literary  toil. 
On,  even  to  death  itself,  his  fruitful  pen  was  still  grasped  and  used, 
though  it  truly  was,  as  he  himself  pathetically  remarks  in  his  sub- 
scription to  his  last  letter,  '  rsgra  nianu.'     And  then,  again,  we  ought 

*  Multitudes  of  passages  might  be  quoted  from  the  letters  of  Erasmus, 
in  which  ho  gives  the  most  distressing  account  of  his  health.  Lot  the 
following  extract  suffice,  in  which  we  find  a  distinct  statement  that, 
animo  tn/racfo,  he  still  pursued  his  labours*  notwithstanding  the  fearful 
and  complicated  sufferings  which  he  had  to  endive  : — '  PituitaQ  succossit 
calculns,  adeo  subindo  recurronte  male,  ut  nullus  esset  dies,  quin  aut  con- 
ciperem,  aut  parturirem,  aut  parerem,  aut  a  partu  decumberem,  quern 
admodum  solent  puerperae.  Stomachus  interim  sic  collapsus,  ut  nullo 
romodio  posset  restitui.  Mihi  uatura  lethalis  est  inedia,  et  calculi  uixus, 
qui  69Bpe  biduum  durabant  nihil  minus  patiuntur  quom  cibum.  Itaque 
qimm  dolor  esset  quavis  morte  grayior,  tamen  non  minus  erat  a  stomacho 
colkpso  pcriculi.  Quid  mnltis?  tantum  hie  erat  calamitatis,  ut  vol 
Nicolao  Egmondano  (a  theologian  of  Louvain,  and  one  of  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  Erasmus),  fiierit  satis  futurum.  At  interim  corpoiis  quamli- 
bet  magnis  malis  non  cessit  animus  infroctus.  Frieter  alia  multa  absolvi 
Annotationes  in  Novum  Testamentum :  aggrossus  sum  et  absolvi  intra 
duos  ferme  menses  Paraphrasim  in  Matthooum :  earn  absolutam  mitto 
Caesari,  oxcepta  est  magno  to  tins  auloo  favore.* — Ep,  650,  p.  752.  This 
whole  letter  should  be  read,  as  giving  a  very  vivid  sketch  of  Erasmus  by 
his  own  pen.  It  contains,  among  much  else,  an  account  of  his  first  taste 
of  real  Burgundy ,  and  of  the  relief  it  gave  him.  He  exclaims,  •  0,  feli- 
cem  velhoc  nomine  Burgundiam,  planeque  dignam  quse  mater  hominum 
dicator,  postoaquam  tale  lac  habet  in  uberibus ! '  As  for  the  wines  of  the 
country,  he  declares  them  '  digna  quse  bibantur  ab  heereticis.' 
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to  bear  in  mind  his  incessant  wanderings  from  city  to  city,  and  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom.  Not  his  the  advantage  of  settling  down  for 
life-long  study  at  some  quiet  university,  with  an  ample  library  within 
easy  reach.  Never  did  he  find  a  refuge  of  which  he  could  say  for 
the  rest  of  his  Hfe,  '  Placet  hie  requiescere  Musis.*  Holland,  France, 
England,  Germany,  Switzerland — Deventer,  Paris,  Oxford,  Fribourg, 
Basle,  and  other  localities  all  became  for  a  brief  period  his  temporary 
abode,  while  he  searched  one  place  after  another  for  books  and  manu- 
scripts. Great  was  the  amount  of  time  thus  spent  in  travelling,  yet 
even  that  was  far  from  wasted.  Ambling  along  on  some  sony  steed 
which  he  has  bought,  or  borrowed,  or  hired,  the  mind  of  the  great 
scholar  is  still  busy,  and  books  are  mentally  composed  which  are  soon 
to  amuse  and  instruct  the  world.  Very  pleasant  is  the  account  which 
he  gives  in  the  preftice  to  the  *  Praise  of  Folly,'  addressed  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  of  the  way  in  which  that  most  amusing  and  not  least 
effective  of  all  his  works,  sprang  up  in  his  mind,  and  became  ready  to 
be  transferred  to  paper  as  soon  as  opportunity  was  offered.  To  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Drummond  (i.  184) — 

'  When  we  next  meet  Erasmus  (after  his  visit  to  Bome  in  1509)  he  is 
once  more  in  London,  and  again  forming  part  of  the  family  circle  of  his 
dear  friend,  Sir  Thomas  More.  As  he  was  riding  across  the  Alpine  snows 
this  friend  had  been  much  in  his  thoughts ;  and  how  odd  it  was,  it  had 
occurred  to  him,  that  the  wisest  and  wittiest  man  that  he  knew  should 
bear  a  name  which  in  Greek  signifies  the  fool.  And  then,  no  doubt,  he 
had  begun  to  think  how  many  real  fools  there  were  in  the  world,  and 
what  various  forms  folly  assumed.  His  own  experience  and  reading  ftir- 
nished  ^im  with  abundant  examples ;  and  before  his  journey  was  at  an 
end  a  kind  of  declamation,  in  which,  under  pretence  of  eulogizing  foUy, 
he  might  turn  all  classes  of  men  into  ridicule,  had  worked  itself  into 
some  sort  of  shape  in  his  thoughts.  Arrived  in  London,  he  seized  his 
pen,  and  in  about  a  week's  time  had  completed  one  of  the  famous  satires 
of  the  world.' 

But  we  cannot  leave  this  topic  of  the  amazing  industty  of  Erasmus 
without  noticing  more  particularly  the  crowning  proof  o  it  which  is 
furnished  by  his  book  of  '  Adages.'  The  object  of  that  work  was  to 
collect  and  illustrate  all  the  proverbs — or,  more  correctly,  all  the 
striking  and  suggestive  expressions  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  writers.  The  book  grew  fix)m  a  comparatively  small  begin- 
ning, and  it  was  only  a  short  time  before  Erasmus'  death  that  it 
assumed  the  colossal  proportions  in  which  it  exists  at  the  present  day. 
As  finally  left  by  its  autiior,  it  embraces  no  fewer  than  4,251  adages, 
each  of  which  is  explained  and  enforced,  but  some  at  far  greater  length 
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than  others.  A  few  are  despatched  in  three  or  four  lines ;  most  have 
eight  or  ten  times  that  space  assigned  them  ;  while  page  after  page  is 
devoted  to  such  as  proved  specially  suggestive  to  the  mind  of  the 
▼riter.  The  wealth  of  learning  displayed  in  explaining  and  illustrat- 
ing these  proverbs  is  prodigious.  Every  corner  of  ancient  literature 
seems  to  have  been  searched,  both  for  the  expressions  themselves,  and 
then  for  matter  to  elucidate  their  meaning.  They  are  arranged  in  no 
Innd  of  order,  but  follow  one  another  as  diamonds  might  do,  if  falling 
from  the  clouds  upon  the  ground.  Among  the  more  interesting  dis- 
sertations (for  the  term  is  not  inapplicable),  are  those  on  the  expression 
'Sileni  Alcibiadis,'  'Scarabaeus  aquilam  quaerit,*  'Festina  lente,' 
'  Herculei  labores.  *  Under  the  first  of  these  headings  Erasmus  illus- 
trates at  great  length,  and  in  a  most  interesting  manner,  the  maxim 
that  <  things  ofre  not  what  they  seem:  The  second  adage,  which  has 
^Q  mentioned,  contains  a  long  and  very  humorous  account  of  the 
conflict  of  a  beetle  with  an  eagle,"  ending  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter, 
And  thus  conveying,  among  other  lessons,  the  moral  that  it  is  never 
^ise  to  scorn  even  apparently  the  weakest  enemy.  In  explaining 
'  Festina  lente,'  the  writer  launches  into  severe  invectives  against  those 
in  his  own  day,  who,  from  the  sordid  desire  of  gain,  published  with 
liaste  and  carelessness  the  works  of  ancient  writers ;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  eulogizes  highly  the  celebrated  printers  Aldus  and  Fro- 
fen,  who  took  such  pains  with  the  works  which  they  issued  through 
the  press.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  upon  these  and  other 
interesting  adages,  but  we  must  refer  at  somewhat  greater  length  to 
the  *  Herculei  labores,'  as  giving  us,  in  the  words  of  Erasmus  himself, 
an  account  of  the  enormous  toil  involved  in  the  compilation  of  this 
▼ork.  After  stating  that  the  proverb,  *  Labours  of  Hercules,'  might 
be  taken  in  two  senses — either  as  denoting  eflTorts  which  were  in  them- 
selves stupendous,  or  exertions  which  brought  but  little  advantage  to 
those  who  put  them  forth,  he  proceeds  to  show  how  in  both  these  sig- 
nifications the  words  might  well  be  applied  to  himself  as  the  author  of 
the  <  Adages.'  As  to  the  vast  labour  implied  in  the  preparation  of  the 
voik,  he  speaks  in  the  following  strong  language  : — 

'Every  writer,  ancient  or  modem,  good  or  bad,  who  had  composed 
either  in  Greek  or  Latin,  and  in  whatever  style,  or  on  whatever  subject 
had  not  merely  to  be  looked  through,  but  to  be  most  thoroughly  and  care- 
fully searched.  For,  adages  being,  like  gems,  minute,  escape  at  times 
the  eyes  of  those  himting  after  them  imless  the  very  greatest  pains  are 
taken.  They  have  to  be  first  dug  out  before  they  can  be  collected.  And 
who  can  form  an  accurate  conception  of  the  infinite  toil  involved  in 
tracing  such  almost  invisible  objects,  as  it  were,  the  whole  world  over  ? 
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Human  life  is  scarcely  long  enough  for  one  to  examine  and  consider  so 
many  Ghreek  and  Latin  poets,  grammarians,  orators,  logicians,  sophists, 
historians,  mathematicians,  philosophers,  theologians— to  enumerate  the 
very  titles  of  "whose  writings  would  induce  fatigue ;  and  this  work  not  to 
bo  done  once  only,  but  over  and  over  again !  * 

Bat,  as  he  goes  on  to  state,  worse  still  remained.  There  was  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  manuscripts,  especially  of  Greek  authors ;  there 
was  the  trouble  of  reading  these,  often  dim,  decayed,  and  worm-eaten, 
after  they  had  been  found ;  there  was  the  perplexity  so  frequently 
caused  by  the  blunders  of  transcribers  and  commentators ;  and  there 
was  the  unrelieved  dryness  of  the  task,  which  entailed  only  weariness 
and  exhaustion  upon  the  writer,  whatever  pleasure  might  be  conveyed 
to  the  reader.  These  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  every  one 
what  truly  Herculean  toil  fell  to  the  lot  of  Erasmus,  in  the  compilation 
of  his  adages.  That  volume  is  probably  the  most  astonishing  monu- 
ment of  literary  diligence  existing  in  the  world.  And  however  the 
*  homo  unius  libri  *  must,  in  most  cases,  be  regarded  as  but  poorly 
furnished  with  intellectual  wealth,  that  could  scarcely  be  said  to  bo 
the  case  if  the  single  book  in  question  happened  to  be  the  Adagia  of 
Erasmus.* 

We  next  notice  the  great  mental  perspicacity,  and  gencval  good 
sense,  by  which  Erasmus  was  distinguished. 

There  is  probably  no  author  that  has  written  on  any  great  variety 
of  topics,  whose  opinions  succeed  so  well  in  gaining  the  assent  of  the 
majority  of  unprejudiced  reader's  as  do  those  of  Erasmus. t     With 

*  Mistakes  of  course  occur  in  this  enormous  work  of  Erasmus,  but 
these  are  few  when  the  vast  mass  of  matter  is  considered.  His  learning 
is  rarely  at  fault  in  tracing  the  *  Adages  *  to  their  source.  We  have, 
however,  observed  one  instance  in  which  later  scholars  have  supplied 
what  ho  was  unable  to  furnish.  In  explaining  his  o04th  Adage,  he 
remarks,  '  Celebratur  apud  Latinos  hie  versiculus,  quoctmque  natus 
auctore,  nam  in  prsesentia  non  occurrit : 

*  Incidit  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Oharybdim." 
This  line  occurs,  we  believe,  in  the  Alexandreis  of  Philip  Gnaltier,  a 
poet  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century.    (We  find  that  Jortin  notices 
this,  ii.  151.) 

t  Perhaps  the  only  exception  is  to  be  found  in  the  extravagantly 
strong  language  which  he  makes  use  of  with  respect  to  the  authority 
of  the  Ohurch.  No  considerate  reader  will  go  along  with  him  in  such  a 
declaration  as  the  following : — *  Quantum  apud  alios  valeat  auctoritas 
Ecclesiea,  nescio ;  oerte  apud  me  tantum  valet,  ut  cum  Arianis  et  Pela- 
gianis  sentire  possim,  si  probasset  Ecclesia  quod  illi  docuerunt.' — Ef. 
905 :  Op.  m.  1029. 
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iiim  there  are  no  extreme  statements,  no  paradoxes,  no  violent  pre- 
judices, nothing,  in  a  word,  against  whicli  impartial  readers  feel 
themselves  instinctively  prompted  to  rebel.  His  writings  are  the 
perfection  of  common  sense.  He  had  both  the  native  wit,  and  the 
l«lge,  well-considered  views  of  human  life,  to  which  Horace  may  be 
sapposed  to  refer  when  he  says — 

'  Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principinm  et  fons,' 

a  point  which  we  shall  now  briefly  illustrate  by  referring  to  some  of 
his  most  characteristic  works. 

And  here  the  immortal  *  Colloquies '  at  once  present  themselves 
for  notice.  How  thoroughly  do  they  carry  the  good  sense  of  the 
reader  with  them  from  the  first  line  to  the  last !  Whether  he  exposes 
the  laziness  and  self-indulgence  of  the  monks,  or  inveighs  against  the 
superstitions  which  prevailed,  or  guards  young  people  against  being 
ensnared  into  rash  vows  of  celibacy,  or  dilates  on  the  wickedness  of 
war,  or  touches  on  some  point  of  general  human  interest^  he  never 
fiiils  to  carry  with  him  the  conviction  of  his  readers  that  he  is  laying 
down  sound  rules  for  the  practical  guidance  of  their  lives.  How 
admirable  are  such  sentiments  as  the  following  in  the  colloquy 
between  *a  soldier  and  a  Carthusian.'  Says  the  monk  (Erasmus 
thus  hinting  what  a  life  in  the  cloister  might  be)  to  the  soldier,  who 
had  expressed  his  horror  of  the  solitude  of  a  monastery : — 

'  '*  Do  you  see  here  the  Gospel  volume?  In  this  book  He  talks  with 
me,  who,  when  of  old  he  joined  the  two  disciples  going  to  Enmiaus,  so 
affected  them  with  His  conversation  that  they  felt  not  the  fatigue  of  the 
jonmey,  but  experienced  the  most  delightful  ardour  in  their  hearts,  as 
they  listened  to  those  words,  sweet  as  honey,  which  issued  from  His  lips. 
In  this  book,  Paul,  and  Isaiah,  and  the  rest  of  the  prophets,  talk  with  me. 
While  reading  it,  I  feel  the  presence  of  Chrysostom,  with  his  winning 
eloquence,  of  Augustine,  of  Jerome,  of  Cyprian,  and  other  fathers  of  the 
Church,  no  less  learned  than  they  are  eloquent."  8oL — "  But  in  the  mean- 
while you  live  the  life  of  a  Jew."  Car, — **  That  is  only  your  false  notion : 
it  is  a  Christian  life  we  aim  at,  if,  alas  1  we  do  not  reach  it."  Sol, — **  You 
place  your  trust  in  your  use  of  particular  garments  and  food,  your  observ- 
ance of  trifling  devotions,  and  other  ceremonies,  while  you  neglect  the 
practice  of  Evangelical  piety."  Car, — **  What  others  may  do  it  is  not  for 
me  to  judge.  I  am  very  far  from  trusting  in  these  things,  and  ascribe 
to  them  very  little  weight ;  but  I  place  my  confidence  in  purity  of  heart, 
and  in  Christ."  * 

The  same  feature  in  the  character  of  Erasmus  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  his  celebrated  Ciceronianus,  The  occasion  of  this  admir- 
able piece  (which,  by  the  way,  appears  to  us  less  than  most  of  the 

so,  cxxi.  o 
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writings  of  its  author  to  deserve  the  censure  which  Dean  Milman 
passes  upon  it  of  being  ^  too  prolix,')  was  as  follows : — There  was  then 
a  small  knot  of  scholars,  principally  Italians,  who  prided  them- 
selyes  on  a  close  and  exdusiye  imitation  of  the  style  of  Cicero  in  the 
writing  of  Latin.  Everj  other  classical  author  was  ignored,  and  no 
word  or  phrase  was  employed  unless  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  their 
idol.  So  far  did  the  Cioeronians  carry  this  whim,  that  they  refused 
to  express  Christian  ideas  except  through  the  use  of  heathen  teraii- 
nology,  and  consequently  failed,  to  a  great  extent,  to  express  them 
at  ail.  Now,  here  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
the  good  sense  of  Erasmus,  and  very  heartily  did  he  embrace  it.  The 
dialogue  which  he  composed  in  order  to  expose  the  folly  in  question 
overflows  with  humour  as  well  as  learning,  and  sweeps  resistlessly 
before  it  the  pedantic  nonsense  against  which  it  was  directed. 
Kosoponus,  who  maintains  in  it  the  part  of  Ciceronian^  expresses 
himself  as  follows  : — '  Well,  I  hold  it  a  fixed  and  necessary  rule,  and 

*  one  which  must  be  strictly  observed  by  every  writer  that  aspires  to 
'  the  honour  of  the  name  we  bear,  that  he  must  not  use  such  words, 
<  common  though  they  be,  as  amo,  UgOy  scribo,  or  amor,  lector^  BeriptoTf 

*  unless  he  has  first  turned  up  his  index,  and  ascertained  if  Cicero 
'  makes  use  of  them.'  This  ridiculous  position  is  exposed  in  the 
happiest  fashion.     *  As  Quintilian  of  old,'  it  is  said,  <  laughed  at  some 

*  who  thought  themselves  close  of  kin  to  Cicero  because  they  some- 

*  times  ended  a  clause,  as  he  so  frequently  does,  with  the  words, 

*  "  esse  videatur,"  so  there  are  those  at  the  present  day  who  fancy 

*  themselves  Cicero,  because  they  begin  their  works  with  quanquam^ 

*  etsij  quum,  or  any  other  expression  with  which  the  great  master  of 

*  Koman  eloquence  commenced  his  works.'  And  then  it  is  asked— > 
'But  what  could  be  more  absurd,  or  more  unlike  the  true  Cicero 

*  than  to  have  nothing  Ciceronian  except  such  insignificant  phrases 
'  in  the  exordium  1 '  The  folly  of  attempting  to  express  modem 
thoughts,  of  a  literary,  political,  or  religious  nature,  by  means  of  a 
slavish  adherence  to  the  phraseology  of  one  who  had  never  such  con- 
ceptions in  his  mind,  is  set  forth  with  overwhelming  force  both  of 
argument  and  wit.  It  is  especially  shown  how  unworthy  of  Chris- 
tian teachers  it  was  to  endeavour  to  clothe  the  peculiar  truths  of  the 
Gospel  in  a  heathen  garb ;  and  the  fear  is  expressed  lest  a  hankering 
after  ancient  paganism  lay  at  the  bottom  of  such  an  attempt  *    But 

*  There  seems  to  have  been  too  good  reason  for  this  suspicion.  Cardi- 
nal Bembo,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Ciceronians,  is  reported  to  have 
been  a  thorough  disbeliever  in  Christianity.    We  are  told  by  Melch. 
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while  thuB  condemning  and  ridiculing  the  Ciceronians,  Erasmns  is 
careful  to  guard  agaiuBt  any  appearance  of  depreciating  Cicero  bim- 
8el£  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  things  indeed  ever  said  in  praise 
of  the  great  Roman  occur  in  the  writings  of  Erasmus.  In  one  of  his 
lettera^*  he  says,  while  resolutely  opposing  the  Ciceronians,  '  For  the 
'rest,  I  reckon  myself  among  those  who  regard  the  eloquence  of 
'Marcus  TuUius  as  being  divine  rather  than  human.'  And  in 
Another  famous  passage,  which  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure 
of  quoting,  he  says,  in  words  which  will  find  an  echo  in  many  more 
breasts  now  than  they  did  in  his  own  day,  f^ 

*  While  the  first  place  in  point  of  authority  is  ever  due  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  I  do  nevertheless  sometimes  meet  with  sayings  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  heathens,  even  in  the  poets,  of  so  pure,  and  holy, 
and  divine  a  nature,  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  some  gracious  power 
was  at  work  in  their  soul  when  they  wrote  them.  And  it  may  possibly 
hare  been,  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  was  shed  forth  over  a  wider  space 
than  we  generally  suppose.  Many,  truly,  are  to  be  ranked  among  the 
saints,  who  do  not  find  a  place  in  our  lists  of  them.  I  freely  acknow- 
ledge to  my  friends  my  own  feeling,  which  is  this, — I  cannot  read 
the  treatises  of  Cicero  on  Old  Age  or  Friendship,  or  his  works  entitled 
*'  De  Officiis,"  and  **  Tusculanse  Qucestiones,'*  without  sometimes  pausing 
to  Idas  the  page,  and  to  think  with  reverence  on  that  holy  soul  inspired 
by  a  celestial  Deity/ 

Yet,  with  all  this  enthusiastic  affection  for  Cicero,  the  good  sense 
of  Erasmus  kept  him  far  from  sharing  in  the  servile  and  silly  adula- 
tion of  the  so-called  Ciceronians. 

And  now,  let  us  glance  at  his  treatise,  *De  libero  Arbitrio,'  as 
exhibiting,  in  quite  a  different  field,  the  sterling  sense  of  Erasmus. 
All  our  unprejudiced  authorities  here  agree  in  reprobating  the 
paradoxes  of  Luther,  and  in  commending  the  sober  statements  and 
Arguments  by  which  Erasmus  met  them.  M.  de  Laur  gives  an 
admirable  account  of  the  treatise  on  Free-will  in  the  tenth  chapter 
of  his  second  volume.  He  sums  up  very  strongly  against  Luther, 
and  in  favour  of  Erasmus.     '  The  doctrine  of  Luther,'  he  says  (iu 

Adam  that  when  Sabinus,  Melancthon's  son-in-law,  visited  Italy, 
fiembo  asked  him,  among  other  questions,  what  was  the  opinion  of 
Melancthon  respecting  the  resurrection  and  a  future  state.  To  this 
Sabinus  replied,  that  Melancthon's  writings  were  a  suf&cient  proof  of 
his  belief  in  both  these  doctrines.  Upon  this,  the  Cardinal  exclaimed, 
*  I  should  regard  him  as  being  a  wiser  man  if  he  did  not  believe  them  I ' 

•  -E>.  1213,  Op.  IV.  1430. 

t  Coll  *  Convivium  Eeligiosum,"  Op.  I.  682. 
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428),  '  tended  to  refer  everything  to  a  single  cause,  and  to  do  awaj 

*  with  secondary  causes:  it  pointed  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
'  afterwards  followed  by  Spinoza — it  ended  logically  in  fatalism.  .  .  . 
'  Luther  has  on  his  side  a  show  of  logic,  biting  raillery,  red-hot  pas- 

*  BioHf  and  a  yehemence  which  carried  everything  before  it.  Erasmus 
'  again  has  on  his  side,  delicate  irony,  good  sense,  reason,  thought 

*  which  takes  account  of  realities,  in  a  word,  truth  which  triumphs 
'  over  mere  paradoxes.'  Hallam  remarks  (^  Literary  History,'  i.  362), 
that  when  Erasmus  published  his  diatribe  ^  De  libero  Arbitrio,'  he — 

'  Selected  a  topic  upon  which  Luther,  in  the  opinion  of  most  reason- 
able men,  was  very  open  to  attack.  Luther  answered  in  a  treatise, 
*'  De  servo  arbitrio,"  flinching  not,  as  suited  his  character,  from  any  tenet 
because  it  seemed  paradoxical,  or  revolting  to  general  prejudice.  The  con- 
troversy ended  with  a  reply  of  Erasmus,  entitled  Hyperaspistes 

Luther  on  most  occasious,  though  not  uniformly,  acknowledged  the 
freedom  of  the  will  as  to  indifferent  actions,  and  also  as  to  what  they  called 
the  works  of  the  law.  But  he  maintained  that,  even  when  regenerated 
and  sanctified  by  faith  and  the  Spirit,  man  had  no  spiritual  free-will ; 
and,  as  before  that  time  he  could  do  no  good,  so  after  it  he  had  no  power 
to  do  ill ;  nor  indeed  could  he,  in  a  strict  sense  do  either  good  or  ill,  Q-od 
always  working  in  him,  so  that  all  his  acts  were  properly  the  acts  of 
God,  though  man*s  will  being  of  course  the  proximate  cause,  they  might, 
in  a  secondary  sense,  be  ascribed  to  him.  It  was  this  that  Erasmus 
denied,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  afterwards  held  by  the  Council 
of  Trent,  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  if  we  may  depend  on  the  state- 
ments of  writers  of  authority,  by  Melancthon  and  most  of  the  later 
Lutherans.' 

Mr.  Drummond  remarks  (ii.  201) — 

'  Luther,  in  his  zeal  to  ascribe  everything  as  concerns  human  salva- 
tion to  divine  grace,  had  expressed  himself  with  an  extravagance  which, 
whether  or  not  it  was  jostified  by  the  language  of  St.  Augustine,*  at  all 
events  went  beyond  the  teachings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  fathers 
and  the  schoolmen,  and  was  opposed  to  what  was  understood  to  be  the 
orthodox  faith  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  utterly  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  thing  as  free-will  in  man,  and  maintained  that  all 
human  actions  are  the  result  of  an  inflexible  necessity.' 

He  adds  with  regard  to  the  treatise  of  Erasmus  on  the  will <  In 

•  *  Luther  himself  could  scarcely  have  used  stronger  language  than 
this  sentence  which  Erasmus  quotes,  without  exact  reference,  horn  St. 
Augustine, — **  Deum  et  bona  et  mala  operari  in  nobis,  et  sua  bona  opera 
remimerare  in  nobis,  et  sua  mala  opera  punire  in  nobis." '  This  lan- 
guage will  suggest  to  the  reader  the  fearful  lengths  to  which  the 
strictly  predestinarian  party  were  prepared  to  go  in  maintaining  their 
position. 
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'  this  excellent  little  work  Erasmus  undertakes  to  defend  the 
'  Catholic  doctrine  in   its  mildest  form,  and  pleads  eloquently  for 

*  haman  responsibility,  contending  that,  from  the  Apostles  down, 
'  free-will  had  never  been  wholly  denied,  except  by  the  Maniohasans  and 
'  Wicklifil'*  It  is  indeed  impossible  that  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind can  ever  allow  them  long  to  rest  in  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of 
Lather.  In  the  terse,  though  charactenstically  rugged,  words  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  when  referring  to  this  subject,  '  We  know  that  we  are  free, 
'  and  there's  an  end  on't.'  Scripture,  moreover,  proceeds  throughout 
on  the  supposition  that,  in  regard  to  the  loftiest  spiritual  acts,  as 
well  as  the  most  ordinary  natural  processes^  mankind  are  still  pos- 
sessed of   the    imperial  faculty  of   wilL    '  Ye  wiU  not    (ou  ^Acrc, 

*  John  V.  40)  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life,'  are  the  words  in 
which  Christ  complained  of  the  Jews  of  old,  woi*ds  which  would  be 
meaningless  and  mocking,  if  those  addressed  were  in  the  condition 
which  Luther  represented.  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Cod  is  sovereign  over  all,  and  that  man  is  dependent  on 
His  grace.  This  was  fully  admitted  by  Erasuius,  in  words  as  strong 
and  explicit  as  those  in  which  he  asserted  human  freedom  and  con- 
sequent responsibility.  His  great  merit  lay  in  maintaining  both 
truths,  without  presumptuously  striving  to  reconcile  them.t  In  this 
as  in  so  many  other  questions,  his  native  good  sense  enabled  him  to 
anticipate  the  conclusion,  in  which  all  theologians  and  philosophers 
of  mark  seem  to  have  agreed  at  last  to  acquiesce  with  respect  to  this 
long-continued  controversy,  namely,  that  man  has  a  true  will  of  his 
own,  and  may  exert  it  either  for  his  future  good  or  evil,  while  Cod 
is,  at  the  same  time,  ruler  over  all,  and  the  Author  of  all  good 
throughout  the  univei'se,  but  that  fully  to  harmonize  these  two 

*  D'Anbign^,  of  course,  stands  by  Luther  in  this  controversy  at  all 
hazards.  Milman's  treatment  of  the  subject  appears  to  us  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  his  essay.  While  seeming  distinctly  to  hold  that 
Erasmus  had  the  truth  on  his  side,  he  nevertheless  speaks  of  the  fatal- 
istic treatise  of  Luther  as  possessing  an  '  infelt  and  commanding  reli- 
giousness, which,  by  its  power  over  ourselves,  reveals  the  mystery  of  its 
wonderful  power  over  his  own  generation,'  and  prqceeds,  as  we  think 
very  unjustly,  to  depreciate  the  work  of  Erasmus. 

t  On  this  point,  Yives  writes  to  Erasmus  as  follows.  The  king 
referred  to  is  Henry  VIII.  :— *Eegi  est  heri  tuus  liber  rodditus  "De 
libero  Arbitrio :"  ex  quo  inter  sacra  legit  pagellas  aliquot,  et  ostendit 
fiibi  perplacere ;  ait  se  perlecturum ;  indioavit  mihi  locum,  quo  dicit  se 
impense  delectatum,  quum  deterres  homines  ab  immodica  perscrutatione 
adytorum  divinse  illius  majestatis.'    {Op,  III.  899.) 
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trutlis,  and  show,  on  the  principlee  of  strict  logic,  how  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  Gk>d,  on  the  part  of  man,  is  avoided  on  the  one  hand,  and 
utter  fatalism  is  escaped  on  the  other,  transcends  the  faculties  of  which 
the  most  gifted  of  our  race  are  at  present  possessed. 

We  have  said  that  the  native  perspicacity  of  Erasmus  enabled  him 
in  many  respects  to  anticipate  conclusions  which  are  now  generally 
accepted ;  and  we  shall  here  adduce  a  few  of  ^hese  from  his  edition 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  As  is  well  known,  Erasmus  at  first 
rejected  the  famous  text  of  the  *  heavenly  witnesses'  (1  John  v.  7,  8,) 
as  spurious,  and  having  no  claim  to  be  received  as  part  of  the  sacred 
Yolimia  He  was  afterwards  induced,  sorely  against  his  judgment, 
to  admit  it ;  but  nothing  is  more  agreed  upon  by  Biblical  critics,  at 
the  present  day,  than  that  his  original  decision  was  a  sound  one,  and 
that  the  passage  in  question  ought  to  be  expunged.  Again,  he  reso- 
lutely contended  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  should  not  be 
ranked  among  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Endless  was  the  controversy 
which  this  opinion  caused  him  with  the  divines  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
other  ecclesiastics  of  similar  character.  But  his  mind  never  wavered 
on  the  matter,*  although  he  expressed  himself  ready,  on  this  and 
all  other  subjects,  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  church.  And, 
at  the  present  day,  he  has  almost  the  whole  learned  world  on  his 
side.  Scarcely  any  critic  of  note  now  maintains  that  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  can  be  the  immediate  production  of  St.  Paul,  however 
much  it  may  reflect  his  ideas,  and  belong  to  his  circle  of  friends. 
Then,  again,  there  was  the  question  as  to  the  original  language  of 
St.  Matthew.  In  opposition  to  prevailing  tradition,  Erasmus  main- 
tained that  the  first  Gospel  was  written  in  Greek,  and  not  in 
Hebrew.  His  arguments  are  drawn  from  the  inherent  weakness  of 
the  tradition, t  and  the  undeniable  phenomena  presented  by  the 

*  It  is  true  that  he  sometimes  speaks  of  '  Paulus  scribens  Hebrseis* 
(in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.) ;  but  this  is  merely  to  use  popular  language  for  the 
moment,  while  his  critical  judgment  remained  undisturbed. 

t  Erasmus,  referring  to  the  tradition  that  St  Matthew  wrote  in 
Hebrew,  says  (on  Matt.  viii.  23),  '  quod  ipsum  mihi  non  fit  verisimile, 
cum  nemo  sat  idoneis  argumentis  testetur  se  vidisse  ullum  illius 
Hebraici  voluminis  vestigium.'  M.  De  Laur  remarks  on  this  (ii.  273. 
Comp.  Note  I.  at  end  of  volume) : — '  Ici  Erasme  se  trompe ;  Saint 
Jerome  le  dit  express^ment  dans  son  C(UdU>gue  des  ^crivains  eec/e- 
$uuUque»,  au  mot  Mathieu.'  No  doubt  Jerome  believed  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  his  work,  <  De  Yir.  illos.,'  that  Matthew  wrote  in 
Hebrew,  and  that  he  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  veritable  original  at 
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writing  itself.  The  whole  style  of  the  docnment  as  it  now  exists ; 
the  manner  in  which  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  appear  in 
it ;  the  retention  of  isolated  Aiumaic  expressions ;  the  explanations 
of  these  which  are  occasionallj  given  in  Qreek ;  and  other  reasons, 
clearlj  evince  the  originality  of  our  existing  Gospel,  and  cannot  be 
neutralized  by  any  amount  of  tradition.  This  is  now  beginning  to 
be  generally  felt;  and  another  tribute  is  thus  paid  to  the  critical 
perspicacity  of  Erasmus.  Space  will  allow  us  to  touch  on  only 
one  other  point, — ^the  view  which  he  took  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Apostles  acquired  their  knowledge  of 
Greek.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  miracle  of  Pentecost  implied 
the  conveyance  of  a  supernatural  acquaintance  with  any  language ; 
and  he  strenuously  maintained  that  the  Apostles  learned  Greek,  just 
as  other  people  did,  by  hearing  it  spoken  around  them.*  Dreadful 
was  the  odium  which  this  opinion  drew  forth  against  him ;  and 
almost  pathetic  were  the  appeals  at  times  addressed  to  him,  that 
he  would  abandon  it.t  But  in  vain.  He  could  not  hold  otherwise 
than  that  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  pervaded  as  it  is  by 
numerous  solecisms,  and  marked,  according  to  the  person  using  it,  by 
distinct  local  and  individual  peculiarities,  was  gained  (to  use  the 
words  of  Neander),  'according  to  the  natural  laws  of  lingual  ac- 
quirement ; '  and,  in  this  again,  his  clearness  of  ciitical  insight  enabled 
him  to  anticipate  what  is  now  the  established  conviction  of  almost  all 
Biblical  scholars. 

Another  salient  feature  in  the  character  of  Erasmus  now  de- 
mands our  attention — the  wit  and  geniality  of  disposition  which  he 
possessed. 

This  might  have  been  noticed  before  anything  else,  as  being  per- 
haps the  most  distinctive  trait  in  the  character  of  Erasmus.  But 
facetiousness  has  been  so  often  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  his 
name,  as  if  it  absorbed  all  his  other  qualities,  that  we  were  anxious 

Beroea.  But,  as  is  well  known,  he  greatly  modified  this  opinion  in 
subsequent  works,  and  is  very  far  firom  repeating  his  belief  that  he 
himself  had  seen  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  so  that  the 
statement  of  Erasmus  quoted  above  must  be  regarded  as  perfectly  cor- 
rect.   We  think,  therefore,  that  M.  De  Laur  is  unfortunate  in  adducing 

this  example  in  proof  of  the  '16gdrit6 '  of  Erasmus,  as  he  does,  Tohll, 
580. 

*  '  E  vulgi  coUoquio  didicerunt.'    In  Ad  x.  38. 

t  Bee,  e.^.,  the  very  earnest  letter  of  Eck,  *Era8,*  Op.  HI.  296.  £ck 
maintained  that  the  Apostles  'non  a  Qmeda  sed  a  Spiiita  sancto  Grsooi- 
tatem  didioerunt.* 
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to  place  in  the  foreground  some  more  substantial  characteristics.  And 
having  done  so,  we  have  now  to  remark  that^  like  all  really  healthy 
souls,  Erasmus  had  a  very  keen  sense  of  humour ;  we  must  add  further, 
that  he  could  scarcely  restrain  it  from  overflowing,  whatever  the  sub- 
ject of  which  he  treated.  Far  too  hastily  has  he,  on  this  account, 
been  pronounced  by  some  '  a  trifler ' — one  who  could  not  take  a 
serious  view  even  of  the  most  solemn  questions.  As  we  shall  after- 
wards see,  no  charge  could  be  more  unjust.  It  has  proceeded  from 
men  who  were  either  themselves  totally  destitute  of  humour,  and 
therefore  could  not  appreciate  it  in  others,  or  who  had  only  a  very  in- 
accurate and  incomplete  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  Erasmus. 
They  have  mistaken  his  wib  for  levity,  his  frequent  scofls  at  super- 
stition for  a  general  scepticism  in  regard  to  religion,  his  abiding 
hilarity  of  spirit  for  the  thoughtlessness  of  one  who  had  never  faoed 
the  stei-ner  pi-oblems  of  existence.  Some  have  even  classed  him  with 
Voltaire,  although  the  likeness  between  them  is  of  the  most 
superficial  kind,  while  the  disparity  is  wide  and  essential.  Both 
were  men  of  great  acuteness,  of  trenchant  wit,  and  of  unyielding 
pertinacity  in  attacking  what  they  believed  to  be  erroneous.  But 
the  parallel  extends  no  farther.  Erasmus  had  not  a  particle  of  that 
malignant  feeling  against  Christianity,  which  was  so  conspicuous  in 
the  character  of  Voltaire.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  shall  by-and-by 
show,  he  was,  according  to  the  light  which  he  possessed,  of  the  most 
sincere  and  humble  piety.  If  his  wit  sometin^es  led  him  too  far  (as 
we  believe  it  did)  in  his  treatment  of  sacred  subjects,  it  is  clear  to 
every  candid  reader  that  he  was  betrayed,  without  meaning  it^  into 
the  offensive  or  irreverent  expression,  and  that  a  very  different 
spirit  guided  his  pen,  when  treating  of  sacred  topics,  from  that  which 
dictated  the  utterances  of  the  brilliant  but  irreligious  Frenchman. 

No  one  can  study  the  well-known  portrait  of  Erasmus  by  Hol- 
bein,* without  feeling  that  it  is  a  countenance  indicative  of  the 

*  Besides  frequently  painting  Erasmus,  Holbein  inserted  most 
grotesque  and  amusing  pictures  in  the  '  Praise  of  Folly,'  and  those 
are  admirably  reproduced  in  the  edition  of  Leyden.  A  curious  story  is 
told  of  this  famous  artist  which  may  be  here  briefly  narrated.  When  on 
his  way  £rom  his  native  land  to  England,  he  wished  to  stay  some  days  at 
Strasbourg,  and  applied  to  the  most  eminent  painter  in  that  city  for 
temporary  employment.  He  was  asked  to  give  some  proof  of  his  artistic 
ability,  and  he  did  so  by  painting,  in  the  absence  of  his  wished-for 
employer,  a  fly  on  the  face  of  a  picture  which  had  just  been  finished. 
He  then  immediately  left  the  house,  and  pursued  his  journey.  The 
painter  on  lus  return  went  to  inspect  his  work,  and  vas  much  pleased 
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deepest  springs  of  humour.  Wit  seems  twinkling  in  tliese  peering 
ejes^  and  playing  about  the  corners  of  that  wide  but  shapely  mouth. 
We  feel  sure  that,  could  these  lips  only  speak  to  us,  some  quip  or 
joke^  or  meny  conceit,  would  speedily  regale  our  ears.  And  when 
we  turn  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Erasmus,  how  abundantly  is  this 
anticipation  verified.  His  impromptu  sallies  of  wit  were  often  of 
the  happiest  character.  What,  for  example,  could  have  been  better 
than  the  reply  he  gave  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  when  asked  what 
he  thought  of  Luther  ?  '  Luther,'  said  Erasmus, '  has  committed  two 
'  great  &iults  :  he  has  touched  the  pope's  crown,  and  the  monks'  bellies.' 
How  one  longs  to  have  been  present  at  that  first  meeting  of  More  and 
Erasmus,  when,  without  having  been  made  known  to  each  other,  both 
stood  self-confessed  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  talk,  and,  according  to 
the  common  account,  no  sooner  had  the  Continental  stranger  ex- 
claimed, '  Aut  tu  es  Morus  aut  nuUus,'  than  the  vivacious  Englishman 
answered,  '  Aut  tu  es  Erasmus  aut  diabolus.'  Whether  this  story  be 
tnie  or  not,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  extraordinary  flow  of 
humour  which  would  take  place  when  two  such  spirits  chanced  to 
meet.  The  mirthfulness  of  Erasmus  was,  in  truth,  unquenchable. 
Even  when  suffering  under  the  horrible  agonies  of  that  disease  which 
so  long  afiOlicted  him,  nothing  could  i)revent  him  from  having  his 
joke  at  'Hex  calculus,'  or  '  Khetor  calculus.'  And  to  the  end  this 
buoyancy  of  heart  endured.  We  are  told  that  when,  but  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  he  was  visited  by  his  friends,  Froben,  Amberbach, 
and  Episcopius,  he  playfully  reminded  them  of  the  three  friends  of 
Job,  and  asked  where  were  their  torn  mantles,  and  the  ashes  to 
be  sprinkled  upon  their  heads.  This  brings  to  our  remembrance  the 
humorous  expressions  which  continued  to  flow  from  the  lips  and  pen 
of  Sydney  Smith  even  to  the  last,  and  which,  in  his  case  as  in  that 
of  Erasmus,  were  accompanied  by  a  benignity  and  sweetness  that 
seemed  to  rob  the  approach  to  the  dark  valley  of  more  than  half 
its  gloom.* 

with  its  appearance,  but  noticed,  as  he  thought,  that  a  fly  had  settled 
upon  the  face.  He  went  up  to  dislodge  the  intruder,  and  tried  to  do  so 
once  and  again,  but  the  fly  refused  to  move.  At  length  he  discovered 
that  it  was  no  real  fly,  but  only  an  imitation,  and  was  so  filled  with 
admiration  of  the  skill  implied  in  its  execution,  that  he  could  not  rest 
until  its  author  was  discovered ;  and  after  long  time  and  pains  found 
that  it  was  Holbein. 

*  Like  all  thoroughly  good-tempered  men,  Erasmus  could  heartily 
enjoy  a  joke,  though  made  at  his  own  expense.  As  he  himself  says, 
'  Tantam  vim  habet  lepos,  et  jucunditas  sermonis,  ut  etiam  in  nof  apte 
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Wit  tusually  eyaporates  in  any  attempt  at  translation  into  another 
language ;  and,  to  appreciate  that  of  ErasmuB,  his  works  must  be 
read  in  the  original     The  most  generally  interesting  are  the  *  Col- 

*  loquies,'  and  the  '  Praise  of  Folly,'  (to  which  we  have  already 
referred),  the  *  Similes,'  the  '  ApophUiegma,'  and  the  *  Preacher.'  In 
the  *  Similes,'  we  have  a  collection  of  ufa  and  «c'*  prohably  un- 
equalled in  all  literature,  and  generally  of  the  most  pointed  character. 
The  <  Apophthegms'  contain,  in  eight  books,  a  vast  body  of  sparkling 
anecdote,  and,  next  to  the  '  Adages,'  suggest^  more  vividly  than  any 
of  his  other  writings,  the  vast  erudition  of  the  author.  Erasmus 
himself  complained  of  his  *  Ecclesiastes,'  or  *  Preacher,*  that  it  was 
composed  somewhat  against  the  grain — *  mihi  quidem  hoc  argumentum 
nunquam  arrisit.'  It  was  undoubtedly  written  in  very  unfavourable 
oircumstauces,  amid  great  suffering,  and  with  the  conviction  that 
death  could  not  be  far  off.  Yet  to  our  mind  it  is  one  of  its  authoi^s 
wisest  as  well  as  wittiest  productions.  Like  most  of  his  works,  it 
may  perhaps  be  deemed  unduly  prolix,  but  it  is  nevertheless  most 
delightful  as  well  as  profitable  reading.  As  a  practical  treatise  on 
Homiletics  we  have  never  seen  its  equal.  Its  tone  will  be  obvious 
from  a  single  sentence.    '  Deplorably  does  that  man  err  who  imagines 

*  that  he  can  attain  to  the  true  sense  of  Scripture,  unless  breathed 

*  upon  by  the  same  Spirit  that  inspired  it.     And  not  less  does  he  err 

*  who  believes  that  he  can  perform  the  part  of  a  true  preacher,  unless 

*  full  of  that  heavenly  Spirit  without  whom  no  one  can  call  Jesus 

*  Lord.  It  is  He  who  imparts  both  the  heart  and  the  tongue  of  fire.' 
A  good  deal  of  the  first  and  fourth  books  might  perhaps  with  ad- 
vantage have  been  omitted,  but  the  second  and  third  books  contain 
a  vast  amount  of  the  most  valuable  advice  to  preachers,  in  a  style  full 
of  interest  and  attractiveness. 

But  it  is  in  his  correspondence,  and  some  of  his  '  Adages,'  that 
the  geniality  of  Erasmus'  disposition  is  most  fully  expressed.     His 

tortis  dicteriis  delectemur.'  He  was  certainly  the  beet-abused  man  of 
his  day,  both  by  Protestants  and  Papists,  and  the  silliest  puns  were 
made  upon  his  name.  He  was  styled  '  Frrmsinus  ab  errando,'  <  Arasmus 
ab  arando,'  *  Erasing  ab  asino,'  but  he  bore  both  abuse  and  banter 
wonderfully  well.  One  of  the  many  plays  upon  his  name  occurs  in 
these  lines  suggested  for  his  epitaph, — 

'  Hie  jacet  Srcu-muif  qui  quondam  bonus  erat  mus ; 
Bodere  qui  solitus,  roditur  a  vermibus.' 
Jortin  (ii.  133)  says  of  this,  that  '  it  is  so  superlatively  bad  that  it 
deserves  on  that  account  to  be  transcribed:'  the  false  quantities  pro- 
bably disgusted  him. 
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letters  overflow  with  the  tenderetit  affection  for  hia  friends,  and  with 
the  warmest  tribute  to  their  worth.  Space  will  not  allow  us  to 
quote,  and  we  must  be  content  with  simply  referring  to  his  sketches 
of  8ir  Thomas  More  (Ep,  447),  of  the  printer  Froben  (Ep.  922),  of 
Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  {Ecclea.  Op,  V.  810).  and  of  the 
young  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  in  the  'Adage*  (fip,  II.  554), 
entitled,  'Spartam  nactus  es,  banc  oma.*  In  these,  and  many  other 
passages,  the  warmth  of  Erasmus*  heart  is  strikingly  revealed ;  and 
the  cordiality  of  his  attachments,  as  well  as  his  abiding  gratitude  for 
any  kindnesses  conferred  upon  him^  make  themselves  strongly  felt. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting  of  all  those  genial  sketches  of 
his  friends  which  he  presents,  is  that  in  which  he  delineates  the 
character  of  the  holy  monk  Vitrarius,  and  compares  it  with  that  of 
Dean  Colet  We  hardly  know  any  passage  in  all  literature  more 
beautiful  than  this  {Eras,  Ep.  435),  more  graphic  in  its  details,  more 
elevated  in  its  tone,  more  sympathetic  with  all  that  is  pure  and 
Christ-like  in  human  conduct.*  No  one  can  read  it  without  con- 
ceiving the  highest  admiration  both  for  those  whom  it  so  lovingly 
portrays,  and  for  the  man  who  could  with  his  whole  heai*t  describe 
such  excellence.  We  cannot  help  feeling  how  often,  as  Erasmus  met 
with  the  friends  on  whose  merits  he  dwells  with  so  much  ardour,  the 
saying  of  Horace  must  have  been  fulfilled — 

*  O  qui  complexus,  et  gaudia  quanta  fuerunt  I  * 
while  we  are  sure  he  would  have  added  with  the  genial  Boman, 

*  Nil  ego  contuleriin  jucundo  sanus  amico.' 

And  now  we  have  to  notice  the  bddness  and  independence  of 
judgment  which  must  strike  eveiy  impartial  reader  as  characteristic 
of  the  works  of  Erasmus. 

It  has  indeed  become  common  to  speak  of  the  Himid*  Erasmus, 
and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the  epithet.  One  of  his 
friends,  describing  his  character  after  his  death,  uses  the  following 
language,  which  probably  sums  up  the  prevailing  impression  regard- 
ing him  : — *  Meticulosior  fuit,  et  timens  offensionum,  atque  hoc  unice 
^  in  vita  studuit,  ut  omnium  ordinum  et  generum  benevolentiam  col- 

*  This  most  charming  letter  was  addressed  in  1519  by  Erasmus  to  hia 
Protestant  friend,  Jonas.  '  Spatiis  ezclusus  iuiquis,'  we  cannot  venture 
to  quote  from  it,  as  we  should  not  know  where  to  stop.  This  one  sen- 
tence may  be  given  from  its  dose, — '  Si  me  audies,  Jona,  non  dubitabia 
hoB  duos  Divorum  adscribere  catalogo :  etiamsi  nullus  unquam  Fontifez 
eos  referat  in  canonem.' 
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*  ligeret'  Bat  this  statement  must  be  taken  with  large  qualification. 
If  his  excessive  love  of  peace  led  Erasmus  at  times  to  disguise  or  con- 
ceal his  opinions,  it  may,  with  equal  truth,  be  affirmed  that,  viewing 
his  writings  as  a  whole,  there  is  scaroelj  anything  about  them 
which  will  strike  a  reader  more  than  the  audacUt/  by  which  they  are 
distinguished. 

Look,  for  example,  at  his  persistent  attack  on  prevailing  supersti- 
tions. Long  before  Luther  was  heard  of,  Erasmus  had^  in  the  boldest 
tones,  proclaimed  the  need  for  reformation  in  the  Church.  He  spared 
none,  from  the  Pope  himself  down  to  those  mendicant  monks  who 
were  the  plague  of  his  life.  Listen  to  the  following  words,  written 
in  1509,  and  then  let  anv  one  ventui'e  to  brand  the  man  who  dared 
to  utter  them  with  the  stigma  of  cowardice  :  * — 

*  Nowadays,  popes,  cardinals,  and  bishops  eagerly  rival,  and  almost 

surpass,  the  example  of  princes  (in  wickedness) If  the  chief 

pontifib,  who  occupy  the  place  of  Christ,  would  try  to  imitate  His  life, 
and  thus  endure  poverty  and  toil,  while  they  taught  others,  and  bore  the 
cross,  and  manifested  indifference  to  this  world,  or,  if  they  would  but 
think  what  is  implied  in  the  name  Pope  (father),  or  in  the  title  of 
HoUneatf  what  life  on  earth  eould  be  regarded  as  more  trying  than 
theirs  ?  And  who  would  buy  it  at  every  cost,  or,  when  bought,  would 
preserve  it  by  sword,  poison,  and  all  sorts  of  violence?  How  many 
advantages  would  they  at  once  lose  if  wisdom  only  entered  their  breasts 
{Folly  is  here  the  speaker).  Wisdom,  do  I  say  ?  Yea,  even  one  grain 
of  that  good  sense  (salis)  of  which  Christ  speaks.  Such  wealth,  such 
honour,  such  power,  so  many  victories,  offices,  positions  of  influence, 
taxes,  indulgences,  such  numbers  of  horses,  mules,  attendants,  exgoy- 

ments ! Into  the  place  of  these  would  come  watchings,  fjMtinga, 

tears,  addresses,  sermons,  studies,  sighs,  and  a  thousand  miserable 
labours  of  the  same  kind They  deal  only  in  interdicts,  suspen- 
sions, punishments,  anathemas,  pictures  representing  vengeance,  and  that 
terrific  thunderbolt  by  which,  at  will,  they  sink  the  souls  of  men  in 
the  very  depths  of  hell.  This  shaft  is  discharged  by  holy  fathers  in 
Christ,  and  by  His  vicars  against  none  more  fiercely  than  against  those 
who  (instigante  Diabolol)  try  to  dimimsh  or  waste  the  patrimony  of 
Peter.  Although  these  are  his  words  in  the  Gospel,  *'  We  have  left  all 
and  followed  thee,**  yet  they  call  lands,  towns,  taxes,  imposts,  and  rule 
over  others,  his  patrimony.  And  while,  burning  with  zeal  for  Christ, 
they  fight  for  these  things  with  fire  and  sword,  and  shod  torrents  of 
Christian  blood,  they  believe,  forsooth !  that  they  are  defending  that 
Church  which  is  the  Spouse  of  Christ;  its  enemies,  as  they  call  th^m, 
being  bravely  put  to  the  rout.  As  if,  in  truth,  there  could  be  any  more 
fatal  enemies  of  the  Church  than  impious  popes,  who,  by  their  silence, 

•  Eras,  Op.  IV.  482. 
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allow  Cliiiat  to  become  less  and  less  known  in  the  world,  by  the  roles 
deyised  for  their  own  advantage  fetter  His  truth,  and  corrupt  it  by 
forced  interpretations — ^yea,  cruelly  murder  it  by  their  pestilent  life.' 

This  is  the  man  who  has  so  often  been  accused  of  flattering  popes 
and  prelates,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  a  cardinal's  hat !  And, 
be  it  remembered,  that  the  passage  above  quoted  from  the  '  Praise  of 
Folly/  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  one  in  the  writings  of  Erasmus. 
We  might  quote  words  quite  as  strong  from  the  'Sileni  Alci- 
biadis,'  and  others  of  the  adages.  In  fact,  the  language*  we  have 
cited  is  fairly  representative  of  the  tone  pervading  the  whole  of  our 
author^s  writings.  He  is  constantly  inveighing  against  superstition 
and  sin,  especially  as  exhibited  in  the  persons  of  ecclesiastics.  Holi- 
ness of  heart  and  life  are  habitually  insisted  on  by  him  as  essential 
to  Christian  character,  in  opposition  to  that  trust  in  outward  cere- 
monies, or  acts  of  devotion,  which  then  so  lamentably  prevailed. 
He  will  have  Christ  exalted,  though  churchmen  should  be  humbled. 
He  will  have  a  free  salvation  proclaimed,  though  the  coffers  of  the 
priests  should  thus  be  impoverished.  He  will  have  light  everywhere 
diffused — the  light  of  literature  and  the  light  of  life — though  the 
gainful  practices  by  which  monks,  and  bishops,  and  popes  have 
waxed  rich  or  powerful,  should  thus  be  exposed,  and  chased  away 
for  ever. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  true  instinct  which  led  the  bigoted  Romanists  of 
his  day  to  look  upon  Erasmus  as  their  deadly  enemy,  and  which  has 
secured  for  his  works  the  honour  of  holding  a  place  in  the  Index  of 
the  Romish  Church.  It  is  impossible  that  the  distinctive  erroi*s  of 
Popery  can  flourish,  while  the  writings  of  Erasmus  are  generally 
read.  These  strike  at  the  root  of  all  that  is  fitted  to  foster  supersti- 
tion, and  tend  to  the  encouragement  and  dissemination  of  the  doctiines 
of  truth. 

Why,  then,  did  not  Erasmus  leave  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  join 
the  Protestants  1  That  is  the  question  which  is  continually  asked, 
and  the  answer  given  to  which  is  thought  to  be  an  indelible  disgrace 
upon  his  memory.  Timidity^  self-seeking,  love  of  ease,  are  declared 
to  have  been  the  motives  which  restrained  him  ;  and  thus  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  clung  outwardly  to  Rome,  while  his  heai-t  was  all  the 
while  with  Luther.  We  emphatically  protest  agaiust  any  such  con- 
clusion. To  us  it  appears  certain  that  Erasmus  felt  himself  bound  in 
oonscience  to  remain  in  what  he  believed  to  be  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  one  fatal  principle  of  Popeiy,  which  he  never  could  shake  off*, 
was  the  deference  which  he  deemed  due  to  ancient  opinion,  and  eccle- 
siastical authority.    He  held  this^  and  then  this,  of  necessity,  held  him. 
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Ha  could  not,  whUe  so  fettered,  escape  from  a  Church  which,  though 
he  flaw  it  to  be  fearfully  corrupt,  he  nevertheless  considei-ed  to  be  the 
Church  of  the  living  God.  And,  then,  the  violent  language  and  reso- 
lute acts  of  Luther  did  much  to  repel  him.  His  quiet  spirit  shrank 
from  the  words  of  fire,  and  the  deeds  of  daring,  in  which  the  Saxon 
Reformer  revelled.  He  hoped  and  believed  that  the  needed  reforma- 
tion could  be  effected  by  milder  measures.  Let  only  ignorance,  he 
thought,  give  place  to  knowledge,  and  men  will  be  ashamed  of  the 
follies  and  errors  with  which  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  had  become 
encrusted.  In  this  we  believe  he  was  mistaken,  and  we  rejoice  that 
Luther  waa  led  to  follow  a  bolder  and  more  decisive  course.  Erasmus 
had  no  adequate  conception  of  the  deep-seated  corruption  which  then 
existed  in  the  Church,  or  of  the  hopelessness  of  curing  it  by  merely 
pacific  and  conciliatory  efforts.  He  did  not  know,  as  we  know  now, 
that  had  Popery  not  received  that  mortal  blow  inflicted  upon  it  by 
the  Reformation,  every  voice  calling  for  improvement  would  speedily 
have  been  silenced,  and  he  himself  would  probably  have  been  the 
first  to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  But,  while  we  own  that  he  was 
mistaken  as  to  the  remedy  then  called  for,  let  us  not  attribute  to 
want  of  principle  what  was,  in  fact,  due  to  an  error  in  judgment. 
His  consistent  testimony  against  the  evils  then  prevailing  in  the 
Church,  his  unsparing  denunciation  of  the  ambition  of  princes  and 
prelates,  with  his  eloquent  exposure  of  the  sinfulness  and  horrors  of 
war,  as  to  be  found,  for  instance^  in  his  exposition  of  the  adage, 
'  Dulce  bellum  inexpertis,'  his  free  and  foitdble  criticism  of  many 
views  then  prevailing  in  the  Church,  and  his  truly  noble  testimonies 
to  the  worth  of  Luther  and  the  other  Reformers  on  many  occasions 
when  a  more  pruderU  man  would  either  have  been  silent  or  expressed 
himself  in  very  different  terms  * — all  forbid  us  to  regard  Erasmus  as 

*  Such  passages  in  his  writings  are  almost  numberless  :  let  two  refer- 
ences suffice.  Mounfjoy,  his  life-long  friend,  had  urged  him  to  write 
against  Luther,  but  he  replies  in  a  letter  highly  commendatory  of  the 
Reformer,  while  blaming  his  excesses.  Li  this  letter  {Ep,  606,  p.  682} 
the  following  words  occur  : — **  Lutherum  vocare  fungum,  perfacile  est ; 
idoneis  argumentis  tueri  causam  fidei,  mihi  certe  difficillimum.  Et  hac- 
tenus  (Ann.  1521)  non  admodum  successit  aHis."  Still  more  remarkable 
is  his  testimony  to  Luther's  merits,  in  a  long  letter  to  Cardinal  Campegius 
(£^.547,  p.  596 :) — **  Audiebam  eximios  viros  probates  doctrinse  probatsB- 
que  religionis  sibi  gratulari,  quod  in  hujus  viri  libros  inoidissent.  Yide- 
bam  ut  quisque  esset  integerrimis  moribus,  ot  EvangelicsB  puritati 
proximus,  ita  minime  infensum  Luthero.  Porro  vita  praedicabatur,  et  ab 
iis  qui  doctrinam  non  ferebaut." 
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haTing  been  that  cautiooB,  timid,  vacillating  being  he  has  been  so 
often  represented,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite,  in  the  impartial  reader^ 
admiration  of  the  courage  with  which  he  expressed  opinions  certain 
to  be  distasteful  to  those  on  whom,  humanly  speaking,  his  destinj 
depended. 

We  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  few  remarks  we  have  to  make  on 
the  true  and  heartfelt  piety  of  Erasmus. 

It  is  painful  to  find  how  often  this  has  been  denied  or  questioned. 
By  the  ignorant  monks  of  his  own  day  he  was,  of  course,  denounced 
as  an  infidel  and  an  atheist  But  he  has  not  fared  much  better  at 
the  hands  of  some  Protestant  writers.  Milner,  for  example,  is  not 
ashamed  to  express  himself  as  follows  in  a  section  of  his  work,* 
headed  •  Scepticism  of  Erasmus  :' — 

'  Luther,  in  various  parts  of  the  Bondage  of  the  WiU,  had  more  than 
insinuated  that  Erasmus  was  unsound,  not  only  in  some  of  the  great 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  even  in  the  leading  truths  of  natural 
religion.  Erasmus  took  fire  at  this '  (as  what  honest  man  would  not 
have  done  ?),  *  and  repeatedly  declared  the  accusation  to  be  the  greatest  of 
all  possible  calumnies.  In  particular,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
book  of  his  Hyperaspistes,  ho  makes  a  declaration,  with  all  imaginary 
solemnity,  of  his  most  entire  and  sincere  faith  in  Gk)d  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures.' 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  he  goes  on  to  quote  some  *  testimonies '  (of  the 
most  trifling  nature)  '  winch  have  had  weight  with  many  orthodox 
'  divines,  in  inducing  them  to  deny  the  soundness,  and  to  suspect  the 
'  sincerity,  of  this  eminent  scholar.'  Among  these  '  orthodox '  but 
certainly  most  uncharitable  divines,  is  doubtless  to  be  reckoned  Dr. 
Cox,  who,  in  his  '  Life  of  Melancthon '  (p.  35),  refers  to  Erasmus  as 

*  vacillating,  avaricious,  and  artful.'  Mr.  EEallam  has,  with  his  usual 
CsdmesB  ('Literary  BUstory,'  L  361),  thoroughly  exposed  the  ground- 
lessness of  these  accusations.  To  give  only  one  other  specimen,  the 
following  passage  from  D'Aubign^'s  '  History  of  the  Reformation  ' 
(L  ch.  viii.),  makes  us  blush  for  the  charity  of  some  Protestant 
champions  : — '  Erasmus,    by  deserting  the  standard  of  the  Oospel, 

*  deprived  himself  of  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  noblest  men  of 
<  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  must,  doubtless,  have  forfeited 

*  those  heavenly  consolations  which  Ood  sheds  in  the  hearts  of  those 

*  who  conduct  themselves  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.  At  least 
'  we  have  some  indication  of  this  in  his  bitter  tears,  his  painful  vigils, 
«  and  troubled  sleep,'  Ac.  What  would  D'Aubign^  have  said  had  the 
same  principle  of  judgment  been  applied  to  Luther,  as  explaining 

•  *  History  of  the  Church,'  V.  xii.  7. 
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tbtt  terrible  ])eriod  in  the  life  of  the  Reformer,  of  which  Milner 
gi7e8  such  a  harrowing  account  {*  Hiat '  Y.  ch.  xv.)  f  The  logic  of  the 
passage  reminds  us  of  the  well-known  story  respecting  Milton  and 
Chaiies  II.,  when,  the  poet  having  been  asked  by  the  king  whether 
he  did  not  regard  his  blindness  as  a  judgment  sent  upon  him  for 
having  written  against  Charles  I.,  Milton  replied,  *  If  such  is  your 
'  rule  of  judging,  your  Majesty  should  remember  that  your  royal 
'  father  lost  his  head  ! ' 

The  positive  proofs  of  Erasmus"  piety  to  be  found  in  his  writings 
are  most  satisfactory.  We  pity  any  one  who  can  peruse  liis  treatises 
<  Enchiridion  militis  Christani,'  '  De  immensa  misericordia  Dei,'  'De 
*  contemptu  mundi,'  and  others,  without  being  convinced  that  the 
man  who  wrote  them  was  possessed  of  an  earnestly  religious  spirit. 
The  same  inference  must  be  drawn  from  the  very  latest  of  his  pro- 
ductions. His  beautiful  expositions  of  Psalms  Ixxxiv.  and  xv.,  the 
one  written  in  1533,  and  the  other  in  1536,  within  a  few  months 
of  his  death,  are  pieces  of  lofty  practical  devotion.  And  then  when 
the  end  came,  it  was  accompanied  neither  by  the  apathy  of  scepticLsm 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  by  any  of  the  observances  of  superstition  on  the 
other;  but  it  was  with  such  simple  utterances  as,  'Lord,  deliver 
'  me  I' — 'Jesus,  have  mercy  !' — ^that  the  great  scholar  passed  into 
eternity. 

Some,  however,  who  have  not  questioned  Erasmus'  piety,  have 
said  that  he  was  unsound  on  some  great  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith.'  In  his  own  day,  he  was  often  accused  of  being  inclined  to 
Arianism,  and  we  regret  to  find  Mr.  Dnimmond  repeating  the  accu- 
sation. We  have  not  space  to  quote  the  passages  in  which  this  is 
done,  but  the  charge  itself  is  to  our  mind  sufficiently  related  by 
express  declarations  of  Erasmus  to  the  contrary,  and  by  his  very 
plain  and  decided  exposition  of  the  cardinal  text,  John  LI.* 

The  real  failings  of  Erasmus  lie  on  the  surface,  and  may  be  very 
briefly  dismissed.  Speaking  generally,  the  great  defect  of  his  charac- 
ter was  wcMt  of  magnanimUy.     While  it  may  truly  be  said  of  Luther 

*  Mr.  D.  has  a  most  unfortunate  note  (erroneously  marked  as  a  quota- 
tion) Vol.  II.  362 ;  for  the  passage  to  which  he  refers  distinctly  statea 
Erasmus'  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  he  is  equally  unfortu- 
nate in  arguing  (II.  162)  that  Erasmus  must  have  inclined  to  Arian- 
ism, because  with  all  orthodox  writers,  he  regarded  the  Father  as  in^ 
Q€&rrjros.  The  only  plausible  ground  on  which  the  orthodoxy  of 
Erasmus  can  be  assailed  is  that  he  set  aside  what  he  deemed  seyeral 
irrelevant  texts  usually  alleged  in  support  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  He 
held,  however,  firmly  to  others  which  seemed  to  him  conclusiye. 
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tliat  he  was  a  hero,  and  would  willingly  have  become  a  martyr,  no 
such  language  could  be  used  in  regard  to  Erasmus.  He  himself  was 
well  aware  of  this  defect  Writing  in  1521  to  Pace^  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  he  sa}^ : — *  Non  omnes  ad  martyrinm  satis  habent  roboris  ; 
*  vereor  autem,  ne  si  quid  incident  tumultus  Petrum  sim  imitaturus.' 
Few  are  willing  to  make  such  a  candid  confession  of  pusillanimity, 
however  truly  they  might  do  it.  There  is  in  this,  as  in  several  other 
respects,  an  interesting  resemblance  between  Erasmus  and  Horace. 
Few  other  Bomans  would  have  made  the  confession  which  the  poet 
doe8(0(£  ii.  7),  that  he  had  fled  from  the  field  of  the  Philippi,  'relictA 
non  bene  parmul^'  And  i)erhaps  we  may  add  that,  while  neither 
Erasmus  nor  Hoi*ace  can  be  ranked  among  heroic  souls,  yet,  judg- 
ing by  the  nobly  independent  language  which  both  could  at  times 
employ,  we  are  not  to  interpret  too  rigidly  the  terms  in  which  they 
describe  themselves  as  so  destitute  of  courage. 

Springing  naturally  from  his  general  want  of  greatness  of  soul, 
there  is  what  we  cannot  help  feeling  to  be  a  kind  of  meemnesa  in  the 
way  in  which  Erasmus  solicits  his  friends  for  pecuniary  assistance. 
We  must,  no  doubt,  remember  that  the  times  in  which  he  lived  were 
Texy  different  from  our  own,  and  that  struggling  scholars  could  not 
then  subsist,  except  by  a  kind  of  honoumble  mendicancy.  Still, 
there  is  an  absence  of  delicacy  in  the  way  in  which  Erasmus^o^tto^es 
his  patrons  for  money,  that  his  warmest  admirers  must  feel  humi- 
liating; and  even  worse,  there  is  a  positive  indecency  in  the  haste 
with  which,  as  soon  as  he  h^rs  of  the  death  of  his  generous  friend, 
Warham,  he  speculates  on  the  best  means  of  supplying  the  pecuniary 
loss  which  he  had  thus  sustained. 

Of  amhiiion^  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  we  entirely  acquit 
Erasmus.  *  There  is  every  reason  to  accept  his  own  repeated  declara- 
tion, that  he  desired  neither  great  wealth  nor  high  dignity.  He 
might  have  been  a  bishop,  and  he  was  almost  created  a  cardinal ; 
but,  in  both  cases,  he  shrank  from  the  intended  honour.  Kings 
oonld  not  draw  him  to  their  courts  by  the  most  splendid  offers;* 
pontiff  could  not  kindle  his  hopes  by  a  prospect  of  the  loftiest 
dignity.  He  had,  however,  great  literary  ambition,  and  in  that 
respect  could  hardly  bear  *  a  rival  near  his  throne.'  He  sought  to 
be  acknowledged  as  chief  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  different  reasons  which  he  himself  assigns  for  his 
habitual  use  of  a  seal,  with  the  proud  motto, '  Oedo  nulli,'  engraven 
upon  it,  we  cannot  help  finding  in  this  hd  an  assertion  of  his  claims. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  was  jealous  of  his  learned  oontemporaiy 

NO.  GXXI.  V 
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BudmwB.  It  is  far  from  being  to  bis  credit  that  in  the  Giceroniawus 
be  names  that  illastriouu  scholar  (the  greatest  Grecian  of  bis  daj), 
along  with  a  man  of  far  inferior  reputation ;  and  although  Erasmus 
explains  bis  having  done  bo  on  other  grounds,  we  feel  that  the  only 
true  explanation  is  that  he  was  jealous  of  the  erudition  of  the 
eminent  French  scholar,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation  ooyertiy  to 
disparage  it 

There  is  also  at  times  an  apparent  iocmi  of  stravghtforwardness  in 
the  conduct  of  Ei*asmus.  This  comes  painfully  out  in  the  wranglings 
In  which  he  was  involved  with  luckless  and  rash  nirich  von  Hutten, 
and  afler  him  with  Eppendoi'f,  who  was  certainly  an  unscrupulous 
man,  but  bad  good  ground  for  complaint  against  Erasmus.  There  is 
also  an  occasional  paltering  with  truth  to  be  detected  in  bis  writings, 
which  makes  us  doubtful  bow  far  we  can  accept  as  genuine  bis 
apparent  denial  of  the  authorship  of  the  famous  dialogue,  Julius 
Exclusvs.  His  contemporaries  seem  to  have  valued  these  denials 
but  little,  for  the  dialogue  was  almost  universally  ascribed  to  bimi 
and  it  certainly  is  composed  very  much  in  his  spiiit  and  style.* 

But  when  we  have  admitted  these,  and  perhaps  some  other  foibles 
in  Erasmus,  they  constittite  only  the  '  maculee  paucse '  in  a  character 
in  which  it  may  be  truly  said, '  plura  nitent,'  and  they  are  but  faint 
spots  in  the  glory  of  one  who  may  be  justly  described  as  having  been 
the  great  leader  of  the  Renaissance,  the  great  precursor  of  the 
Beformation,  the  great  founder  of  modern  Biblical  exegesis,  and,  in 
a  word,  the  great  initiator  of  that  school  of  literary,  political,  and 
religious  thought  which  prevails  at  the  present  day.f 

In  now  bringing  to  a  close  this  hasty  survey  of  the  character  of 
Erasmus,  there  linger  on  our  ear  two  beautiful  words  which  were 
very  dear  to  bis  heart — '  Evangelical  peace.'  That  was  'the  grand 
desire  of  bis  soul,  but,  alas  1  how  far  is  it  from  having  even  yet  been 
acquired  by  the  world  !  Most  painful  is  it  to  think  that,  during  the 
three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  yeara  which  have  elapsed  since  bis 
death,  the  chasm  between  Popery  and  Protestantism^  instead  of 
narrowing,  )ias  always  been  growing  wider,  so  that  the  two  com- 

*  Erasmus,  in  a  letter  to  Campegius  {Ep,  416,  p.  437)  appears  greatly  to 
prevaricate  on  this  subject.  He  stems  very  plainly  to  deny  the  authorship, 
yet  never  does  so  expressly.  In  a  *  OoUoquy '  prefixed  to  the  Oxford 
edition  of  the  JuLxus^  we  read,  *  Yerador  erat  Erasmus,  quam  ut  negaret : 
prudentior  quam  ut  ignosoeret.' 

t  Space  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  on  the  yast  services  which  Bzasmua 
has  thus  rendered  to  mankind :  we  can  only  refer  our  readers  to  H*  De 
Lauras  second  volume,  in  which  they  are  admirably  described* 
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inanities  are  farther  than  ever  apart  at  the  present  day.  We  see 
no  hope  tiiat  a  union  can  take  place  between  them  until  Home 
renoimces  her  proud  pretensions,  and  abandons  her  unacriptural 
doctrines.  But  the  prospect  is  more  encouraging  when  we  look  at 
Protestant  churches  themselTes.  In  these,  there  is  now  almost  every- 
where discernible  a  tendency  to  fall  back  on  the  great  truths  which 
all  in  common  accept,  and  to  leave,  as  matters  for  mere  private 
opinion,  those  special  views  of  subordinate  points  which  have 
hitherto  kept  them  separata  And  it  is  interesting  to  find  Erasmus 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  anticipating  the  spirit  which  is 
beginning  to  animate  so  many  sections  of  the  Christian  Church. 

•  Those  doctrines  only/*  he  says,  '  ought  to  be  introduced  into  a  creed 
which  are  plainly  revealed  in  Scripture,  or  which  bear  directly  upon 
salvation.    Now,  <A»e  are  few^  and  it  is  easier  to  persuade  men  of  the 
truth  of  a  few  points  than  of  a  multitude.    But,  at  present,  we  make 
a  thousand  articles  out  of  one ;  yet  somo  of  these  are  of  a  kind  that  it 
matters  nothing  as  respects  salvation,  iChether  men  doubt  of  them,  or  do 
not  even  understand  them.    Such  is  human  nature,  however,  that  when- 
ever anything  has  been  formed  into  dogma,  it  will  be  clung  to  with  the 
ntmoet  pertinacity.    Let  me  add  that  the  sum  of  the  Christian  faith  is 
simply  this — ^that  we  acknowledge  all  our  hope  to  be  placed  in  God,  who 
graciously  gives  us  aU  things  through  Jesus  His  Son ;  that  we  are 
tedeemed  by  His  death  and  united  to  His  body  by  means  of  baptism,  so 
tliat,  being  dead  to  the  lusts  of  this  world,  we  may  live  in  conformity 
with  His  teaching  and  example,  not  only  committing  no  evil,  but  seek-^ 
ing  to  do  good  unto  all,  and,  if  any  affliction  overtake  us,  we  bear  it 
patiently,  sustained  by  the  hope  of  that  reward  which  certainly  awaits 
all  pious  souls  at  His  coming,  and  that  we  daily  advance  from  one 
degree  of  excellence  to  another,  while  yet  we  claim  no  merit  to  our* 
selves,  but  ascribe  all  that  is  good  in  us  to  Gbd.    These  are  the  things  to 
be  most  earnestly  pressed  on  the  attention  of  mankind,  until  they  become 
part  and  parcel,  as  it  were,  of  their  very  nature.    But  if  there  are  per*, 
sons  who  wish  to  search  into  the  Divine  nature,  or  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ,  or  into  certain  abstruse  points  connected  with  the 
aaonunents,  with  the  view  of  lifting  their  minds  above  the  world  and  aU 
meaner  things,  let  them  have  full  liberty  to  do  so,  provided  that  men  in 
general  are  not  compelled  to  accept,  as  a  matter  of  course,  what  either 
one  or  another  has  been  pleased  to  believo  on  such  points.' 

If  the  Christian  and  rational  course  thus  sketched  by  Erasmus  be 
followed  by  Protestant  Churches  in  our  own  day,  his  life-long  dream 
of  an  'Evangelical  peace'  will,  at  last,  have  i*eceived  a  partial 
fulfilment* 

*  Ep.  476,  p.  621. 
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Early  Russian  History.    By  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  M.A.    Sampeon 
Low  and  Co. 

Tliis  Yolume  ia  well  calculated  to  supply,  for  the  moment,  a  crying 
want  in  our  national  literature.  Wo  hare  no  good  history  of  Bussia,  and 
this  little  work,  though  dealing  only  with  its  earlier  stages,  is  decidedly 
welcome  as  a  stopgap,  which  may  appease  our  wants  till  works  of  a  more 
solid  nature  appear.  We  do  not  sa^  this  in  a  spirit  of  detraction  ;  the 
author  lays  no  claim  to  the  title  of  historian,  but  aptly  compares  his  book 
to  the  snack  or '  zaknoka '  with  which  the  Bussiaus,  in  common  with  other 
northern  races,  are  accustomed  to  whet  their  appetites  previous  to  a 
repast.  We  may  as  well  state  at  once  that  the  style  in  wnich  the  book 
is  written  is  vivid  and  picturesque,  its  design  precise  and  lucid,  its  narra- 
tive flowing  and  attractive,  and  that  its  chief  defect  lies  in  its  sources  of 
information  being  almost  exclusiYely  Bussian. 

The  early  history  of  Bussia,  understanding  by  this  phrase  the  portion 
anterior  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Bomanhoff  m  1613,  is  marked 
out  broadly  into  four  great  epochs.  The  first,  or  Scandinavian  period, 
extending  from  the  foundation  of  the  empire  by  Buric  and  his  fellow- 
vikinss  in  862,  till  the  death  of  Yaroslan  the  Great,  in  1054,  is  remark- 
able U)r  the  ranid  extension  of  the  frontiers  of  the  young  empire  west- 
wards and  southwards,  till,  under  the  auspices  of  these  norUiem  warriors, 
Bussia  bade  fair  at  once  to  assume  a  menacing  attitude  for  her  neigh- 
bours. But  during  the  second,  which  lasted  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
the  fatal  appanage  system  came  into  play.  The  land  was  parcelled  out 
into  as  many  principalities  as  there  were  members  of  the  House  of  Buric, 
and  torn  by  the  domestic  feuds  of  these  rival  potentates.  This  smoothed 
the  way  for  the  Tartar  invasion,  and  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  people 
groaned  under  the  horrors  of  Mongol  oppression.  At  length,  commencing 
with  the  reign  of  Ivan  Kalita,  in  1328,  the  principality  of  Moscow  began 
to  ^ow  in  power  and  importance,  and  to  absorb  the  various  appanages 
which  lay  aoout  it.  This  oecame  the  nucleus  of  the  great  Busaian  em- 
pire. Its  grand  princes  flattered  and  caressed  the  Tartar  Khans  until 
they  were  at  last  strong  enough  to  throw  ofi*  the  yoke  altogether ;  this 
was  consummated  in  the  reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  (1633-1684). 

We  wish  Mr.  Balston  had  been  a  little  less  emphatic  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  Boris  Godunofi*  (p.  228),  who  was  a  great  man,  and  did  his  best  for 
Bussia.  In  the  opinion  of  some  he  would,  had  he  lived,  hav^  anticipated 
the  reforms  of  Peter  the  Great.  As  it  was,  we  doubt  whether  his  influ- 
ence was  *  disastrous '  for  Bussia.  He  certainly  '  annexed '  the  peasants 
to  the  soil,  but  the  latter  had  contracted  the  roving  habits  of  their  Tar- 
tar conquerorsi  and  the  abandonment  of  these  was  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  civilization.  At  all  events,  the  Bomanhofis,  who  succeeded 
him,  must  share  the  responsibility  ;  thev  rivetted  the  chains  which  he 
had  forged,  and  more  especially  Peter  the  Great,  who,  by  the  introduce 
tion'of  the  Capitation  Tax,  made  it  the  interest  of  every  landed  proprietor 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  serfs  from  his  estates.  The  blame  of  a  great 
looial  revolution  can  seldom  be  laid  to  one  individual  man's  account. 
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Modem  Birmingham  and  its  ImtitiUions:  a  Chronicle  of  Local 

Events,  from    1841—1871.      Compiled    and   Edited   by 

John    Alfred    Longford,    LL.D.,    F.R.H.S.     Vol.    L 

Simpkin  and  Marshall.   Birmingham :  E.  C.  Osborne. 

This  is  a  completion  of  *  The  History  of  the  Hardware  Village  for 
One  Hnndred  and  Thirty  Years,'  the  first  part  of  which  was  told  in  the 
author's  'Century  of  Birmingham  Life.'  Like  Huddersfield,  Birming- 
ham has  had  one  of  those  gigantic  growths  rapid  as  the  mushroom,  but 
likely  to  be  permanent  as  the  greatness  of  Englaod,  which  are  bo 
characteristic  of  modern  commercial  life,  both  in  England  and  America. 
All  that  can  here  be  said  about  this  first  volume,  which  brings  the 
chronicle  down  to  the  close  of  1859,  is  that  it  is  a  compilation  from  news- 
papers, arranged  diumally,  and  giving  a  concise  digest  of  events.  A 
good  deal  of  it  is  necessarily  surplusage  for  general  readers,  but  the 
work  will  be  a  valuable  municipal  record. 

A  Short  Sistory  of  the  English  People.    By  J.  R.  Green,  M.  A. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Green  has  striven  manfully  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  title-page, 
and  to  give  us  a  history  of  the  conditions  and  development,  social  and 
political,  of  the  English  people.  The  reaction  of  modern  historians 
against  '  drum  and  trumpet  history '  is  a  wholesome  one.  It  is  one  of 
the  fruits  of  that  higher  philosophy  of  history  which  has  become  possible 
in  our  day,  and  about  wnich  Professor  Flint  is  so  ably  telling  us.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  '  drums  and  trumpets '  are  very  largely  the 
outcome  of  a  nation's  life ;  armies  and  kings  are  possibilities  only  because 
of  the  sympathies,  or  the  ignorance,  ov  the  degradation  of  a  people.  Mr. 
Green  tells  us  about  the  things  that  enter  most  potently  into  tne  life  of 
nations,  that  are  the  outcome  of  it,  and  react  upon  it.  His  book  is 
necessarily  a  summary,  but  it  is  put  together  with  great  literary  skill, 
and  is  interesting  to  read.  It  is  the  work  of  a  thorough  and  careful 
scholar  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Ereeman  and  Professor  Stubbs.  Mr. 
Green's  style  is  vigorous  and  pointed,  his  thought  robust,  and  his  sym- 
pathies liberal.  We  have  tested  his  book  in  its  crucial  parts.  His 
estimate  of  Edward  I.,  for  instance,  and  more  especially  of  the  Stuarts, 
Cromwell,  and  the  Commonwealth;  and  the  test  is  satisfactory.  In 
speaking  of  Cromwell,  for  instance,  the  spirit  of  the  historian  is  rigidly 
maintained,  and  while  his  faults  are  not  spared,  justice  is  done  to  the 
great  qualities  and  services  of  England's  uncrowned  king.  Forbearing 
any  discussion  of  special  points,  we  can  only  say  gener^y  the  history 
is  succinct,  scholarly,  liberal,  and  readable,  and  in  every  way  most  able. 
For  schools  and  students  prenarin^  for  examinations  it  must  be  awarded 
the  palm  above  all  others,    xnere  is  no  other  to  be  compared  with  it. 

History  of  India,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  FresefU  Bay.   By 

L.  J.  Tkotter,  Author   of   'Studies  in  Biography,'  &c. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

Mr.  Trotter  has  skilfully  performed  a  somewhat  difficult  task.  Called 
upon  by  the  Committee  of  Literature  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  to  prepare  a  succinct  and  popular  history  of 
India,  it  became  his  duty  to  produce  a  work  which,  while  presenting 
the  broad  outlines  of  the  great  story,  would  avoid  encumbering  it  wiw 
needless  details  (however  important  in  themselves),   and  yet  within 
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comparatiyely  narrow  compasa  presont  a  faithful  picture  of  all  that  ia 
of  most  interest  in  the  history  of  our  Indian  Empire.  That  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  his  attempt  we  do  not  think  will  be  doubted  by  any 
impartial  critic.  He  has  done  so  because  he  has  not  followed  slavisnly  in 
the  wake  of  any  previous  writer,  of  all  the  number  who  have  written 
authoritatively  on  the  subject,  but  has  ventured  to  follow  out  his  oiyn 
lines  of  research,  in  order  to  form  his  own  independent  judgment  on 
the  many  complex  problems  which  it  presents  to  view.  It  would  bo 
yain,  of  course,  to  hope  that  a  work  of  this  nature  should  be  absolutely 
guarded  against  the  possibility  of  error;  and  there  are,  doubtless, 
opinions  expressed  and  views  maintained  upon  both  men  and  things 
that  will  be  disapproved  by  many.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  honesUy 
and  fairly  said  that  Mr.  Trotter  has  worthily  discnarged  the  task  laid 
upon  him,  has  in  no  case  merely  echoed  the  opinions  of  others,  but  has 
candidly  and  searchingly  formed  his  own ;  and  before  beginning  his  work 
had  evidently  sufficiently  mastered  his  subject  to  be  able  to  design  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  treatment  peculiar  to  himself.  Oonsidering  the 
pjimary  objects  of  the  publication,  some  may  think  mora  »paoe  than  wim 
requisite  is  occupied  with  the  early  history  of  India ;  which  is  merely 
introductory  matter  necessary  to  be  sone  over,  to  put  the  reader  in  the 
position  of  appreciating  the  sequel,  oy  knowing  the  springs  and  influ- 
ences that  have  moulded  its  character.  There  is  so  much  in  these 
introductory  chapters,  however,  which  is  of  yalue,  in  its  bearins  upon 
the  state  of  India  and  its  subsequent  history,  that  any  excess  In  thia 
direction  is  a  very  pardonable  fault.  The  story  proves  more  interesting 
of  course  as  it  comes  into  more  direct  connection  with  the  present  time ; 
and  Mr.  Trotter's  account  of  the  great  mutiny  is  at  once  g[raphic  and 
concise.  His  judgments  on  the  men  who  have  founded,  built  up,  aixd 
ruled  our  Indian  Empire  are  marred  by  no  party  bias.  In  dealing  with 
contemporaries  the  same  admirable  impartiality  is  visible.  Altogether 
the  work  is  eminently  creditable  to  the  author's  industry  and  intelli- 
gence, and  is  written — if  we  except  a  few  slips  in  the  pre&ce — ^in  a 
vigorous,  clear,  and  pictorial  style,  which  makes  it  eas^,  yet  impressive 
reading.  An  unusually  ample  table  of  contents,  and  an  index  add  to  the 
Value  of  the  work  as  a  portable  and  convenient  handbook  of  the  history 
of  India. 

The  Life  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort.  By  Theo- 
dore Martin.  With  Portraits  and  Views.  Vol.  !• 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Every  additional  revelation  of  Prince  Albert's  character  shows  how 
muQh  more  than  grief  for  a  personal  loss  is  the  reverential  worship  with 
^hich  the  Queen  cherishes  nis  memory.  The  thirteen  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  his  death  have  in  no  sense  discredited  the  outburst  of 
sorrowful  homage  from  both  press  and  pulpit  which  his  death  dioited. 
Indeed,  the  estimates  then  vaguely  formed  of  his  personal  goodness,  his 
intellectual  abilities,  and  his  irreproachable  wisdom  in  his  very  difficult 
position,  have  rather  been  heightened  by  more  exact  knowledge,  and  by 
the  manifold  lights  of  slowly-formative  history.  The  conjunction  of  a 
sovereiopi,  whose  excellencies  now  provoke  almost  unseemly  laudation — 
and  will  one  day,  when  the  restraints  of  her  living  presenoe*^  are  removed, 
receive  a  worship  such  as,  perhaps,  no  soverei^  has  ever  won,  and  not 
from  England  only,  but  from  the  whole  civilized  worid— and  a  consort 
such  as  Imnce  Albert,  against  whom  not  a  single  £ftult  has  been  charged. 
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is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  is  cause  f6r  a  thankful- 
ness to  God  which,  we  believe,  is  strongly,  if  but  ya^ely  felt.    It  were 
foolish  to  attempt  a  parallel  between  the  Queen  and  Elizabeth ;  or  between 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  and  Mary  and  WiUiam  III,    The  circum- 
stances are  so  different  that  almost  entirely  different  qualities  were 
brought  into  exercise.    But  the  presumption  is  greatly  in  favoxirof 
Tictoriaandher  husband;  and  that,  founded  on  revelations  of  the  character 
of  both,  which  are  now  very  amj^le,  and  can  hardly  be  mistaken.   For  in 
this  volume  the  Queen  has  permitted  indications  of  her  own  character  as 
wife,  mother,  and  sovereign,  more  full  than  we  have  hitherto  had,  and 
which  attest  her  to  be  a  woman  of  equal  tenderness  and  strength.    Of 
her  tenderness  we  have  had  ample  proof— that  i^e  has  a  strength  capable 
of  even  heroism  is  more  than  suspected.    Her  intellectual  penetration, 
and  broad,  vigorous  judgments  of  men  like  Nicholas  and  Louis  Phillippe ; 
her  moral  elevation  and  fearlessness,  as  shown  in  her  letter  to  the  Queen 
of  the  Belgians  about  the  Spanish  marriages,  and  her  calm  fortitude, 
as  expressed  in  1848,  when  half  the  thrones  of  Europe  were  overturned — 

*  From  the  first  (during  her  confinement)  I  heard  aU  that  passed;  and 

*  m^  only  thoughts  and  talk  were  politics.    But  I  never  was  calmer  and 
'  quieter,  or  less  nervous.    Great  events  make  me  calm ;  it  is  onlv  trifles 

*  toat  irritate  my  nerves,' — ^are  those  of  no  ordinary  woman.  Pernaps  no 
CT^eater  testimony  to  the  superior  qualities  of  Prince  Albert  could  be  given 
uian  the  fact  that  he  so  completely  conquered  ^e  judgment  and  heart 
of  his  wife.  If  the  Queen  is  infinitely  greater  in  the  pe^ect  womanliness 
and  wifeliness  of  her  deportment  towards  the  Prince  than  slie  could  have 
been  by  any  regal  assumptions,  the  Prince  is  infinitely  greater  in  having 
aecured  from  such  a  woman  a  love  and  reverence  not  often  equalled  in 
the  records  of  domestic  affection,  and  evidently  founded  as  mudi  upon 
his  qualities  as  the  consort  of  a  great  monarch,  as  upon  his  qualities  as 
the  husband  of  a  loving  woman.  Evidently  the  Queen  found  no  short- 
coming in  either  his  counsel  or  his  strength,  and  her  reverence  for  >*i"i 
springs  out  of  her  estimate  of  him  in  both  capacities. 

Hence  she  seems  to  glory  in  every  revelation  to  the  English  people  and 
to  the  world  of  what  he  reslly  was.  This  is  virtually  the  rourth  presenta- 
tion of  him  under  her  sanction — her  own  '  Journal,'  the  *  Early  Years  of 
the  Prince  Consort,'  and  Baron  Stookmar's  *  Memoirs.'  Neither  of  these, 
however,  was  the  completed  monument  which  is  both  possible  and  desir- 
able, and  whidi  the  Queen  has  here  entrusted  to  the  very  able  hands  of 
Mr.  Theodore  Martin ;  who,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say',  has  executed  his 
very  difficult  task  with  a  dignity,  manliness,  and  judiciousness  that  could 
not  have  been  siirpassed.  The  '  Memoir '  is,  of  course,  a  partial  one,  but 
with  that  partiality,  which  is  the  necessary  qualification  of  every  bio- 
grapher ;  no  one  suspects  that  there  is  a  differing  judgment  to  form.  In 
this  Mr.  Martin  is  far  more  happy  in  his  subject  tnan  Mr.  Blanchard 
Jerrold ;  only,  as  one  of  his  critics  points  out,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him, 
in  the  next  volume,  if  he  would  really  do  |ustice  to  the  Prince,  not 
marely  to  narrate  what  he  did,  but  to  exhibit  his  inner  life,  and  the  pro- 
cesses that  moulded  it. 

That  Prince  Albert  was  much  more  than  a  mere  amiable  dileUante  in 
music,  poetry,  and  art,  making  sentimental  love  to  the  Queen,  this 
Tobune  clearly  shows ;  and  we  suspect  the  next  will  show  it  more  fblly. 
The  kind  of  undefined  dislike  witii  which,  at  first,  he  was  regarded  by 
the  English  people,  and  especially  by  the  aristocracy,  who  deemed 
him  Bometiiing  of  a  prig,  manifesUy  sprung  firom  the  consummate  self- 
l^t^aint  whiob  he  im|K> Ad  upon  bixaeotf ,  so  as  not  to  compromise  eitilier 
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the  Queen  or  himself  until  he  thoroughly  undei'stood  his  position.  That 
he  was  a  statesman  of  no  ordinary  penetration  and  breadth,  is  clear  from, 
tiie  fact  that  he  never  failed  to  win  the  respect  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
whichever  party  was  in  power — Sir  Bobert  Peel,  equally  with  Lord  John 
BusseU.  His  letters  and  minutes  on  Continental  affairs,  and  on  the 
political  position  and  relations  of  England,  are  more  than  clear-sighted ; 
they  are  singularly  sa^aoiousin  their  penetration andforecast.  It  isscarcelv 
too  much  to  say  that  had  he  been  an  English  hereditary  peer,  had  the  lack 
of  constitutional  robustness  permitted  the  necpssarv  labour,  there  is  no 
office  in  the  State  which  his  thorough  knowled^,  his  dear  judgment, 
and  his  high-toned  policy  might  not  have  attained.  His  modest  self- 
ostimate  and  magnanimity  are  singularly  seen  in  the  plain,  almost  rude 
speaking  of  Baron  Stockmar,  who,  as  a  well-tried  ana  privileged  friend, 
sometimes  rated  him  like  a  schoolboy.  The  book  is  full  of  exquisite 
little  pictures  of  home  life,  especially  after  his  marriage.  The  Boyal  House 
was  one  of  the  happiest  homes  in  England.  Tears  start  to  one's  eyes  as 
one  reads  these  indications  of  conjugal  and  parental  lo?e,  and  thinks  of 
the  mysterious  Providence  which  so  prematiurely  left  his  diildren  father- 
less and  his  wife  a  widow.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  only  the 
noble  excellencies  of  the  Queen  have  preserved  our  English  throne,  while 
others  have  fallen,  and  when,  had  either  of  her  immMiate  predecessors 
been  upon  it,  it  would  have  fiadlen  also ;  and  that  one  of  the  main  elements 
of  its  stability  has  been  the  wise,  strong  excellency  of  Albert  the  Good. 

Autobiography  and  other  Memoriah  of  Mrs,  Gilbert  {formerly  Ann 
Taylor).  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Edited  by 
JosiAH  Gilbert.    Two  Yols.    Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

In  the  peniBtenee  of  intellectual  power  in  some  families  there  is  a 
good  deal  that  may  seem  to  favour  the  theories  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr. 
Galton.  One  thinks  of  the  Wilberforces,  the  Arnolds,  and  the  Hares, 
and,  as  equally  gifted,  the  Taylors.  As  artists,  authors,  and  sdentists, 
through  four  generations,  few  families  have  a  more  numerous  roll  of 
honour.  The  engraver  of  illustrations  to  Boydell's  '  Shakespeare '  and 
'  Bible '  takes  high  rank  among  line  engravers ;  the  autnor  of  the 
'  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm'  is  only  the  most  eminent  of  a  greatly 
gifted  family,  now  worthily  represented  in  literature  by  the  leamea 
author  of  '  Words  and  Places '  and  *  Etruscan  Eesearches ; '  and  in  art 
and  literature,  both,  by  the  accomplished  author  of  'The  Dolomite 
Mountains.'  Almost  every  member  of  this  richly-endowed  family  would 
have  won  a  name  independently ;  altogether  they  present  a  duster  of. 
stars,  of  different  magnitudes  indeed,  but  of  collective  brilliancy,  rardy 
paralleled. 

These  tender  and  beautiful  volumes  are  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of 
'Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life.'  They  are  the  biographical  recora  of  a  higher 
literarv  genius ;  they  contain  memorials  of  a  family,  one  of  whose  members 
has  achieved  a  higher  literary  place  than  even  the  accomplished  preacher 
and  author  of '  The  Mission  of  the  Comforter ; '  and  they  are  written  with 
a  tender  beauty  and  delicacy  that  could  not  be  surpassed.  Only  there  is 
a  difference  between  the  memorials  of  a  Nonconformist  Minister's 
family,  even. when  he  is  as  learned  and  vigorous  as  Mr.  GUbertwas, 
and  an  Episcopal  Archdeacon.  Only  thus  can  we  account  for  any  words  in 
disparagement  of  a  record  such  as  this.  We  have  read  it  with  absorbing 
interest,  although '  The  Family  Pen '  might  be  supposed  to  have  discountea 
the  interest.   Its  pure,  beautiful,  high-toned,  and  pious  delineations  have 
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an  exqaisite  charm.  As  the  principal  author  of '  Original  Poems  for  Infant 
Minds/  which  won  testimonies  of  admiration  from  Scott  and  Sonthey,  Dr. 
Arnold,  and  Archbishop  'Whatelj,  and  which  are  still  unriyalled  in  their 
sphere  of  composition ;  as  a  frequent  reviewer  in  the  Eclectic;  and  as  the 
authoress  of  innumerable  poems  and  papers,  Mrs.  Gilbert  was  a  woman 
of  remarkable  talents,  and  also  of  womanly  beauty,  delicacy,  and  mother- 
liness,  in  no  way  inferior.  She  was  known  to  the  present  writer  only  in 
advanced  life;  but  she  appeared  to  him  to  approach  as  nearly  ideal 
womanhood,  in  its  matronly  maturity,  as  is  perhaps  possible  in  this 
imperfect  life.  Her  husband,  too,  was  a  remarkable  man,  whoso 
ac(}uisitions  and  scholarly  habits  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
writer  once  surprised  him  in  his  study,  shortly  after  dinner,  when  sexa- 
genarians usually  indulge  in  a  nap,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  amusing  him- 
self with  a  work  on  quaternions. 

We  cannot  follow  Mrs.  Gilbert's  life  from  her  earlv  residence  in 
Islington,  to  Lavenham,  Colchester,  Eotherham,  Hull,  and  ^N'ottingham ; 
nor  dwell  upon  her  early  essays  in  authorship,  and  her  achievement  of 
success  and  fame ;  nor  upon  the  curious  pictures  of  Nonconformist  Church 
life  as  it  existed  at  Lavenham;  nor  upon  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  home 
of  a  Nonconfonniat  Minister  with  limited  means  and  a  large  family ;  nor 
can  we  cite  the  interesting  indications  of  life  long  gone  by,  when  there 
were  no  steamboats,  nor  railroads,  when  umbrellas  were  a  fashionable 
novelty,  and  when  Ongar  and  Hull  were  practically  as  distant  as  London 
and  Genera  now  are. 

The  book  is  full  of  charming  description  and  incident,  and  delineates 
a  family  Ufe  which,  if  not  superior  in  gentle  grace  and  lofty  piety  to 
religious  life  now,  yet  which  embodied  these  in  forms  that  have  now 
almost  disappeared.  We  can  hardly  conceiye  a  life  more  beautiful  or  a 
piety  more  genuine,  natural,  and  tender. 

Autobiography  of  A.  B.  QranvUle,  M,D.,  8fc. ;  being  Eighty-dghi 

Tears  of  the  Life  of  a  Physician.    Edited,  with  a  Brief 

Account  of  the  Last  Years  of  his  Life^  by  his  Youngest 

Daughter,  Paulina  B.  Granville.    Two  Vols.    Henry 

S.  Eang  and  Co. 

Many  elements  contribute  to  the  very  amusing  character  of  these 
volumes,  in  which  the  adventures  of  a  Gil  Bias  are  combined  with  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  Sir  Henry  Holland,  and  both  with  an  egotism  that  makes 
every  social  circle  revolve  around  the  author  as  primary.  Dr.  Granville's 
Ufe  was  too  long,  its  experience  too  various,  nis  journal  keeping  too 
voluminous,  and  his  good  stories  too  numerous,  to  permit  a  short  notice 
like  this  to  be  anything  more  than  a  finger-post  to  direct  readers  to  a 
gossiping  book,  second  only  as  a  contemporary  repertory  of  good  things 
to  Mr.  GreTille's  Memoirs.  Dr.  Granville  was  descended  on  the  mother  s 
side  from  Mrs.  Delanj's  Bevil  Granville.  His  father,  Carlo  Bozzi,  was  an 
Italian  of  aristocratic  family,  and  Postmaster-General  of  the  Austro- 
Lombardic  province.  He  was  born  in  Milan  in  1783,  received  a  good 
education,  studied  medicine  at  Favia,  had  for  his  fellow  students  and 
friends  -Manzoni  and  Ugo  Foscoli,  and  for  his  professors  Scarpi,  and 
Yolta  the  discoverer  of  tne  electric  pile  that  bears  his  name.  His  first 
tendencies  were  towards  the  Church ;  he  escaped  from  the  Conscription 
in  Milan  in  1802,  took  refuge  in  Ferrara,  went  to  the  Ionian  Isles,  Greece, 
and  Constantinople,  practising  as  a  physician.  He  caught  the  plague,  then 
entered  the  Turkisn  navy  as  a  medical  officer,  visited  Palestine  and 
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Egypt;  entered  the  English  semce  by  becoming  assistant-surgeon  of  the 
Bover  ;  trayersed  many  seas  and  countries ;  and  ultimately,  in  1813,  settled 
in  London  as  a  medioal  practitioner,  where  he  assumed  the  English  family 
name  of  his  maternal  ancestor,  and  married  an  English  wife.  Patients 
did  not  at  once  discover  his  merits  ;  in  1814,  therefore,  he  undertook  to 
carry  despatches  to  Italy,  and  narrowly  escaped  apprehension  by  the 
Austrians  as  a  spy.  He  seems  to  have  taken  to  politics  with  eager  yersa- 
tility  and  much  sagacity,  only  unfortunately  his  advice  was  not  always 
taken.  Thus  he  foretold  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  advised 
the  unification  of  Italy  under  a  constitutional  king  of  the  House  of  Savoy. 
When  lit)  settled  down  to  steady  practice,  alter  studying  chemistry 
under  Dnlton,  he  6till,iike  Sir  Henry  Holland,  indulged  in  almost  yearly 
foreign  travel,  visited  Bussia,  as  well  as  the  countries  of  Southern  Europe, 
and  generally  gave  the  result  to  the  public.  He  seems  to  think  that  had 
he  arrived  in  time  and  been  permitted  access  to  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
she  might  have  lived,  and  that  had  ho  not  been  accidentally  absent  from 
the  sick-room  of  the  Duchess  of  Clarence— afterwards  Queen  Adelaide — 
her  children  might  have  sat  on  the  English  throne.  He  acquired  a  large 
practice  in  aristocratic  circles ;  came  into  contact  with  innumerable  nota« 
oilities,  from  Napoleon  Buonaparte  to  Lord  Palmerston;  and  wrote  many 
books — two  very  popular  ones  on  the  Spas  of  Germany  and  the  Spas  of 
England.  He  introduced  into  England  the  use  of  h}rdrocyanic  acid;  was 
rea&y  verj  clever  and  amusing ;  wrote  this  autobiography  in  the  laat 
years  of  his  life;  and  died  nearly  ninety  years  of  age.  Wc  dare  not  begin 
to  pluck  the  plums  out  of  the  pudding ;  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  full  of 
them. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Rowland  Williams^  D.D.,  tcith  Extracts 
from  his  Note  Books.  Edited  by  his  Wife.  ,Two  Vols. 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

These  Yolumes  reveal  a  side  of  Dr.  Willianis^s  eharaoter,  which  those 
who  have  known  him  only  as  a  theological  critic,  with  certain  rational- 
istio  tendencies,  such  as  found  expression  in  his  '  Eational  Godliness ' 
and  his  '  Paper  on  Bunseu's  Biblical  Besearches,'  contributed  to  *  Essays 
and  Eeyiews,'  will  hardly  expect;  viz.,  the  great  spiritual  tenderness  and 
devoutness  of  his  nature,  finding  expression  in  prayers  both  formally  com- 
posed and  spontaneously  breaking  forth  in  his  journal,  which  are  very 
sincere,  searching,  and  beautiful.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  either 
Catholic  or  Puritanprayers  more  humble  and  earnest  outpourings  of 
heart  before  God.  His  intellect  was  very  keen,  and  his  uncompromising 
honesty  of  soul  incapable  of  concealment,  equivocation,  or  temporizing. 
Hence  he  boldly  uttered  all  that  he  thought ;  and  possibly  the  fear  of 
not  doing  so  gave  exaggeration  to  his  heretical  positions.  He  seems  at 
one  timerto  have  escaped  being  a  Hi|[h  Churchman  only  through  his 
keen  intellectual  quality  joined  to  sensitive  moral  feeling.  In  this  his 
biographer  contrasts  him  with  even  a  thinker  so  free  and  outspoken  as 
Bishop  Thirlwali,  who.  Dr.  Williams  maintained,  censured  him  officially 
while  sharinf^  his  sentiments.  We  think  there  must  have  been  some 
misapprehension  here.  Dr.  Thirlwali  has  always  evinced  a  moral  c6arago 
beyond  all  possibility  of  finessing. 

We  cannot  deal  with  the  Memoir  as  a  whole,  which  is  highly  interest* 
ing,  and  is  the  record  of  an  industrious,  scholarly,  devout,  and  manly 
life.  We  differ  from  some  of  Dr.  Williams's  conclusions,  and  yenture  to 
think  that,  as  in  many  cases,  sheer  intellectual  keenness  led  him  to  con* 
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clasioni  that  moral  considerations,  which  are  equally  valid  data,  ought  to 
have  modified.  At  Eton,  at  Cambridge,  at  Lampeter,  and  at  Broadchalk, 
Pr.  Williams  was  always  an  indefatigable  worker,  a  thorough  scholar,  a 
keen  thinker,  and  a  devout,  fearless  man.  We  regret  being  compelled  to 
deal  with  this  record  of  him  so  summarilj^.  He  records  in  one  of  his 
journals  the  quotation  by  Dr.  Pusey  of  a  capital  mot  concerning  D'Israeli, 
that  '  his  religious  belief  might  probably  be  compared  to  the  blank  leaf 
'  between  the  Old  and  Kew  Testament. 

Ulrich  von  Hutten  :  his  Life  and  Times,  By  David  Friedrich 
Strauss.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  permission,  from 
the  Second  German  Edition,  by  Mrs,  George  Sxurge, 
Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

There  is  something  touching  in  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
book  was  recently  given  to  the  English  public,  no  less  than  there  was 
ia  those  under  which  it  first  saw  the  light.  Its  author  died — himself  a 
kind  of  Hutten  of  a  new  crisis— just  as  it  was  bein^  published;  and  his 
biography  shows  in  wbat  a  brave  and  unflinching  spirit  he  fought  for  the 
ground  he  had  taken,  and  bore  the  loss  that  his  determination  involved. 
In  'Ulrich  Yon  Hutten'  he  unconsciously  wrote  a  section  of  his  own 
biography — in  his  desire  to  make  literature  serve  at  once  to  revive 
national  spirit  and  to  enshrine  the  memory  of  a  hero  of  the  past.  Like 
Hutten,  Strauss  was  a  true  patriot,  and,  politically,  a  genuine  reformer  \ 
but  he  was  also  a  mere  humanist,  who  had  escaped  from  religious  influ- 
ence, as  the  other  had  never  realized  it.  But  unconsciously  both  have 
helped  religion,  in  aiding  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  a  true  patriotism. 
It  was  in  1848,  when  Austria  had  concluded  a  concordat  with  Kome,  and 
all  Germany  threatened  to  follow  suite,  that  Strauss  set  himself  to  tell 
the  story  of  Hutten ;  for  an  example,  if  haply  some  new  Hutten  might 
come  forth  to  save  Germany  from  despair,  humiliation,  dismemberment; 
for,  as  a  true  patriot,  Strauss  saw  that  nothing  else  could  oome  by  sub- 
mission to  Rome. 

Hutten  has,  in  High  Church  irony,  been  called  the  Thersites  of  the 
Beformation,  but  he  was  far  more  truly  its  Hector.  He  wrote  cutting 
epigrams  and  epistles,  and  was  not  slow  to  lampoon  anv  who  offended 
him;  but  he  wielded  the  sword  as  well  as  the  pen,  stood  his  part  well, 
and  never  let  words  take  the  place  of  action.  And  if  he  was  guilty  of 
vicious  lampoons,  he  wrote  true  poems  also ;  h?  received,  indeed,  the  laurel 
crown  from  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  1517,  and  was  made  poet  of  the 
Imperial  Court.  From  the  early  days,  when  he  avenged  himself  in  verse, 
as  in  other  ways  also,  on  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wurtemberg,  for  the  murder 
of  his  cousin,  Hans  Hutten,  and  through  his  ceaseless  conflicts  with  the 
Popedom,  and  his  exposures  of  the  nobles  who  lulled  themselves  in  a 
luxurious  satisfaction  while  all  other  classes  suffered,  he  was  ever  on  the 
side  of  justice  and  freedom,  and  popular  rights,  as  he  said  he  was.  Yet 
It  is  very  remarkable  how  the  three  great  master-spirits  of  the  Eeforma- 
^n  excluded  each  other.  Hutten  reproached  Erasmus  for  weak  com- 
pliances which  oould  never  benefit  him,  or  restore  him  to  favour  with  the 
powers  he  had  maligned.  Luther  discredited  Hutten  for  his  humanism, 
even  while  the  humanist  was  more  and  more  putting  on  the  Beformer ;  and 
Hutten  again  regarded  Luther  as  narrow,  and,  we  fear,  even  thought  of 
him  secretly  as  a  bigot.  Yet  the  three  worked,  each  in  his  own  way,  for 
one  great  end,  for  which  Europe  has  good  cause  to  be  thankful.  One  of 
the  moal  Taluable  pointp  in  STtrauss's  book  is  that  he  clearly  perceives 
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this,  and  brings  it  out.  Hovr  humaniam  helped  the  Beformation,  and 
has  so  permeated  the  thought  and  culture  of  Germany  as  to  have  had  a 
share  in  later  reyirals,  is  stated  by  him  with  great  clearness  and  force. 
The  following  is  a  significant  passage  viewed  in  this  light : — 

'Luther  and  German  Protestantism  confined  themselves  to  the 
'  religious  sphere,  ignored  the  political,  and  Only  availed  themselves  of 
'  so  much  of  the  achievements  of  humanism  as  was  indispensable  for 
'  their  purpose.  Protestantism,  in  its  conflict  with  Catholic  reaction, 
'  destroyed  the  unity  and  power  of  the  German  Empire,  limited  the 
'  morals  and  culture  of  the  German  people  to  a  narrow  sphere,  and 
'  clothed  them  in  coarse  raiment.  But  witnin  its  own  sphere  it  attained 
'  its  object,  the  liberation  of  the  purified  church  from  Bome,  the  education 
'  of  the  German  peoble,  so  far  as  they  would  receive  it,  to  independent 
'  religious  life.  And  when  the  time  was  come  for  the  hard  rind  to  burst, 
'  liberal  humanistic  culture  and  German  classical  literature  sprung  out 
*  of  the  Protestant  training.  And  again,  when  the  time  was  come,  poUtioal 
<  unity  and  power  sprung  out  of  this  permeation  of  the  German  people 
'  with  humanistic  culture.' 

Strauss 's  book  is  a  powerful  plea  for  tolerance,  and  was  well  worth  the 
translating,  even  at  this  late  day.  We  are  not  sure  that  Mrs.  Sturge  haa 
been  so  well  justified  in  all  her  omissions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chapter 
containing  the  strictures  on  Hutten's  disease ;  but  if  she  has  erred,  it  is 
a  fault  which  leans  to  virtue's  side;  for  Strauss,  although  he  had  a  rare 

fife  for  setting  forth  leading  traits,  sometimes  overdid  facta,  and  even 
is  original  Ulrich  the  English  people  would  never  stand.  Mrs.  Sturge 
has  translated  and  condensed  well ;  and  we  cordially  recommend  this 
volume  as  giving  a  very  clear  idea  of  a  man  of  whom  too  little  is  known 
amongst  us,  seeing  that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  the  greatest  of 
Protestant  Beformers,  for  whose  services  we  can  never  be  grateful  enough. 

David  Friedrich  Strauss,  in  his  Life  and  Writings.     By  Eduard 

Zeller.  Authorized  Tranalation.  With  a  Portrait.   Smith, 

Elder^  and  Co. 

This  is  a  literary  and  critical  biography  of  the  author  of  '  The  Life 

of  Jesus ;'  containmg,  however,   adeauate  information  concerning  the 

incidents  of  His  somewhat  mournful  life.    His  friend  represents  him  as 

affectionate,  amiable,  and  sympathetic  ;  but  we  find  it  difficult  to  accept 

this  estimate  of  a  man  who  was  capable  of  so  hard  and  unsympathetic  a 

Sresentation  of,  to  say  the  least,  the  human  character  and  claims  of 
esus  of  Nazareth.  His  own  separation  from  his  wife,  although  probably 
the  fault  was  not  entirely  his,  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  Nor  can 
we,  in  the  hard,  sharp  features  of  the  photographic  portrait  prefixed  to 
the  volume  read  much  that  is  loveable.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  a 
poetical  vein  in  his  composition.  The  impression  of  perfect  sincerity 
and  fearlessness  is  produced  by  everj  page.  Strauss  had  to  pay  aheavj 
professional  price  for  his  scepticism.  Herr  Zeller  enumerates  hia 
numerous  works,  and  gives  us  a^  critical  estimate,  and  pometimos  an 
analysis  of  them.  The  memoir  will  interest  all  who  care  to  know  how 
Strauss  became  first  the  hard  pitiless  critic  of  Christianity,  and  then  the 
apostate  from  it  that  he  was. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Fulkr,  2).2).,  mth  Notices  of  his  Books,  his 
Kinsmen,  and  his  Friends.    Bj  John  Eglinoton  Bailsy. 
Basil  Montague  Pickering. 
This  new  life  of  a  man  notable  and  loveable  '  for  all  time/  is  welcome. 
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It  is  an  immense  adrance — in  a  double  way — on  previons  liyes  of  him. 
Its  merit  is,  that  the  laborious  and  enthusiastic  biographic-compiler  has 
brought  together  from  eyerj  possible  quarter  every  possible  kind  of 
material  bearing  on  his  hero.  Its  fault  is,  that  its  really  important  and 
valuable  collections  are  so  fragmentarily  and  discursively  presented,  and 
BO  illustrated,  and  sub-illustrated,  and  re-illustrated,  that  the  proverbial 
needle  is  buried,  and  lost  in  the  huge  bimdle  of  hay.  For  ourselves, 
indeed,  the  (literary)  hay  is  acceptable  in  its  enormous  totality ;  but 
ninety-nine  readers  in  a  .hundred  will  be,  it  is  to  be  feared,  repelled 
alike  from  purchase  and  perusal  by  its  surplusage  of  extraneous  matter. 

A  handy  little  book  like  EusRelVs  '  Memorials '  would  contain  every 
new  fact,  and  every  new  interpretation  of  old  facts  of  the  new  life.  Mr. 
Bailey  gives  evidence  of  capacity  to  furnish  such  a  reasonably-sized, 
well-arranged  '  Life  of  Fuller '  as  most  certainly  is  a  desideratum ;  and 
having  thus  printed  the  results  of  his  prolonged  and  successful  researches, 
he  can  afford  to  accept  our  counsel — to  recast  and  compact  his  materials, 
riffidly  adhere  to  the  life  and  life-work,  give  to  them  an  informing  spirit 
ofumty,  and,  above  all,  let  us  have  more  of  Fuller's  own  words,  and 
fewer  of  Mr.  Bailey's  about  them,  especially  fewer  of  his  extremely 
juvenile  bits  of  eloquence  and  scraps  of  Xatin. 

The  elaborate  and  admirable  indices  greatly  neutralize  the  biographer's 
eccentricities  of  arrangement  and  digressive  dissertation.  Through  their 
help  the  idlest  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  come  on  '  full  many  a  gem  of 
unrest  ray  serene.'  It  surely  is  a  scandal  that  Fuller's  University  Press 
nas  not  given  us  a  critical  and  adequate  edition  of  his  works.  This  new 
'  Life '  may  perhaps  sting  even  the  composite  conscience  into  action;  and, 
Nonconformist  though  ne  be,  the  University  could  scarcely  choose  a 
better  than  Mr.  Bailey  for  the  task  of  love. 

The  Life  of  John  Holland,  of  Sheffield  Park.    By  Wiixiam 
Hudson,    Longmans^  Green,  and  Co. 

We  are  afraid  that  ordinary  readers,  as  well  as  reviewers,  will  find 
this  book  wearisomely  long.  The  contagion  of  prolixity  seems  to  have 
been  very  strong  in  Mr.  Holland's  circle,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Hudson's 
prediction  that  Montgomery's  life  will  be  more  valued  a  century  hence 
than  it  is  now — a  preoiction  that,  from  a  bibliographical  and  anti(}uarian 
point  of  view,  we  do  not  dispute.  We  must  hold  that  the  poet  is  hope- 
lessly buried  beneath  Mr.  Holland's  huge  sarcophagus,  and  we  thus  lose 
the  benefit  and  pleasure  which  his  memoir  might  have  given  to  us.  And 
assuredly  the  next  generation  will  not  be  less  busy  or  more  tolerant  of 
prolixity  than  this.  Mr.  Hudson  has  filled  a  big  octavo  volume  with 
chroniclings  of  the  smallest  of  small  beer.  He  even  tells  us  that  Mr. 
Holland  went  to  Whitby,  and  didn't  write  a  poem  there  j  which  reminds 
Tin  of  the  Jerusalem  showmen,  who  point  out  to  you  *  the  stones  that 
didn't  cry  out.* 

Mr.  Holland's  life  was  an  interesting,  industrious,  and  exemplary  one, 
and  a  record  of  him  one-half  or  one-third  the  present  size  would  have 
been  welcome.  He  was  the  son  of  a  telescope  maker,  and  a  worker  at 
the  trade  himself;  he  was  self-taught;  he  eariy  developed  a  respectable 
talent  for  verse-making,  which  he  indulged  on  every  occasion,  and  almost 
to  the  end  of  his  long  life.  He  wrote  several  volumes  of  biography  and 
a  great  number  of  biographical  sketches  for  newspapers.  He  was, 
indeed,  an  indefatigable  and  respectable  litiSrateur,  a  contributor  to 
contemporary  literature,  whose  productions  did  their  work  and  died 
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with  their  ^eneratioB.  He  iraB  a  piouS)  amiable,  and  moit  ezeitt* 
plary  man.  He  inspires  ns  with  rery  great  respect,  bnt  his  name  is 
indtssolubly  associated  with  the  literary  manslaughter  of  Montgomery « 
and  we  fear  that  the  recollection  of  this  will  not  lessen  the  inrolantarT' 
recoil  from  this  overladen  rolame. 

Bossuet  and  his  Contemporaries.  By  the  Author  of  'A  Dominican 

Artist/  &o.     Rivingtons. 

A  biography  of  the  distinguished  orator  and  controTeraialist,  who  inUl 
always  be  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  G^allican  Ohurdi,  is  par- 
ticularly seasonable  at  the  present  time.  Though  it  mi^ht  hare  been 
wished  the  story  of  Bossuet^  life  had  been  told  for  English  readers  by 
one  whose  sympathies  were  less  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  Eomish 
Church  than  the  author  of  the  *  Life  of  S.  Francis  de  Sales,*  no  biographer 
of  Bossuet  can  fail  to  bring  into  prominence  Uie  strong  opposition  of  the 
G^Uican  Church  to  the  claims  of  the  Boman  See  to  temporal  power  and 
political  supremacy.  The  *  Declaration  of  the  Clergy  of  Franco  con- 
cerning Ecclesiastical  Power  *  occupies  the  same  ground  bb  that  which 
Dr.  Dollingor  has  defined  for  the  Old  Catholics.  Bossuet  himself  was 
firm  on  this  point.  In  his  sermons  and  letters  ho  denounced  the  Ultra- 
montane opinion  as  offensiye  in  the  extreme,  and  used  to  ask  *  what 
'  soyereign  power  would  subject  itself  to  a  master  able  to  deprive  him  of 
*  his  kin^om  by  a  decree  ?'  One  of  the  most  interesting,  but  by  far  the 
most  painM  chapters  in  the  life  of  the  Bishop  of  Id^aux  is  the  one 
narrating  his  relations  with  F6n§lon,  with  reference  to  Mme.  Guyon  and 
Quietism,  which  for  a  season  created  so  much  sensation  in  Paris. 
Hie  biographer's  sympathies  in  this  matter  are  wholly  with  F6n§lon, 
who  was,  without  doubt,  victimized  by  Bossuet*s  unaccountable  irri- 
tability and  prejudices,  if  not  jealousy.  He  enters  at  great  length  into 
the  subject ;  and  as  he  promises  to  give  us  shortly  a  life  of  F6n§lon,  we 
suppose  the  same  ground  will  be  gone  over  again  there.  Another 
interesting  episode  inBossuet's  Hfe  was  his  correspondence  with  Leibnitz, 
on  the  reunion  of  the  Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic  Churches.  On  this 
subject  the  present  biography  is  less  ample  and  satisfactory.  The  author's 
feelings  are  too  plainly  hostile  to  Protestantism  to  allow  us  to  expect  a  fair 
and  im|)artial  criticism  of  any  transactions  or  negotiations  in  wnich  Pro- 
testant interests  are  involved.  Bossuet  himself  was  more  friendly  to  the 
Beformed  Church  of  England  than  his  biographer.  Apart  from  the 
Romanist  tone  which  pervades  the  book,  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  excellent 
piece  of  biographical  workmanship,  and  presents  a  full  and  on  the  whole 
a  faithful  view  of  the  Bishon  of  Mcaux.  The  work,  therefore,  supplies  a 
blank  in  our  literature,  ana  may  be  cordially  commended  to  those  who 
regard  him  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  writer.  We  doubt  if  it 
will  equally  commend  itself  to  others  who  are  loss  sympathetic  with 
Boman  Catholicism,  minus  the  Papacy,  than  the  author. 

The   Worthies  of  Cumberland— John  Dalton,  F.R.8.,  &c.    By 

Henry  LonsdalEi  M.D.    Ot.  Houtledge  and  Sons. 

The  biography  of  the  *  Founder  of  the  Atomic  Theory,'  whioh  is  her^ 
presented  as  one  of  the  series  of  sketches  of '  Cumberland  Worthies,'  is 
not  designed  for  the  soientifio  public,  but  for  a  wider  and  less  instructed 
circle,  and  is  therefore  written  in  a  popular  style.  Dr.  Lonsdale  has 
done  admirable  literary  work  in  his  biographies  of  Professor  Goodsir  and 
Dr.  Bobert  Knoz,  the  Soottish  anatomists;  but  hs  has  not  aimed  in 
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this  sketch  of  Dalton  at  anything  so  scientific  as  either  of  them.  Dr. 
Henry's  Memoir  has  already  done  what  was  necessary  to  vindicate 
Dalton's  memory  in  its  purely  scientific  references.  Dr.  Lonsdale  did  not, 
therefore,  require  to  excuse  himself  for  passing  lightly  oyer  his  more 
recondite  labours  and  services ;  and,  indeed,  our  only  fear  is  that  the 
biograph}r,  as  it  is,  is  too  much  taken  up  with  these,  considering  the 
prime  object  for  which  it  was  intended.  However,  he  has  given  us 
an  admirably  readable  little  book,  which  is  well  fitted  to  stimulate  those 
who  peruse  tt  to  make  further  acquaintance  with  the  main  topics  that 
engrossed  Dalton's  energies,  and  that  have  given  him  a  high  place  in  the 
annals  of  modem  science. 

The  Ministry  and  Character  of  Robert  Henry  Hare,  Wesleyan 
Minister,  By  John  Middleton  Hare,  his  Brother. 
Wesleyan  Conference  Office. 

This  memoir  is  the  loving  tribute  of  a  brother^s  afiection,  and  a  fitting 
record  of  an  active,  well-spent,  and  useful  life.  In  all  respects  it  is 
worthy  of  the  subject  and  tne  writer.  Mr.  Hare  was  a  man  of  culture^ 
earnestness,  and  superior  Rifts.  He  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  all 
who  knew  him,  and  was  enective  as  a  preacher.  And  in  sketching  his 
life  his  brother  has  evinced  ^eat  skill  in  arrangin^^  his  materials,  as  well 
as  remarkable  wisdom  combined  with  good  taste  in  refraining  from  such 
eulogies  as  affection  might  haie  dictated,  and  permitting  the  subject 
to  speak  for  himself,  and  those  who  knew  him,  and  were  associated  with 
him  in  the  ministry,  to  express  their  estimate  of  his  gifts  and  character* 
From  his  letters  and  the  brief  extracts  of  his  sermons  which  are  giveui 
it  is  evident  Mr.  Hare  was  no  ordinary  man.  His  understanding  was 
vigorous,  his  logical  power  was  acute,  his  fancy,  if  not  brilliant,  was 
ready  and  graceful,  and  his  attainments  highly  respectable.  Above  all, 
he  entered  with  the  deepest  earnestness,  and  a  sense  of  heavy  responsi- 
bility into  the  spirit  of  nis  work.  He  uniformly  exhibited  the  claims  of 
his  Master,  and  urged  men  to  repentance  and  faith.  All  this  sbows 
throughout  the  memoir,  and  hence  it  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
interest  by  all,  and  especially  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  Such  lives  should  be  embalmed,  and  perpetuated  as 
examples ;  and  therefore  the  author  will  doubtless  earn  the  thanks  of 
many  for  putting  into  tbeir  hands  a  memoir  so  replete  with  what  is 
beautiful,  true,  and  instructive. 

Ismailia :  A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Central  Africa  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  Organized  by  lamatly  Khedive 
of  Egypt,     By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,   Pacha,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.,  &c.    With  Maps,  Portraits,  and 
upwards  of  Fifty  Fidl-page  Illustrations,  by  Zwecker  and 
Durand.    In  Two  Volumes.     Macmillan  and  Co. 
As  an  African  traveller,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  shares  with  Livingstone  the 
homage  of  popular  hero-worship.    His  dasbing  exploits,  his  genial  nature, 
and  his  racy  narratives  have  gamed  for  him  a  high  place  in  public  regardy 
for  Enghshmen  are  always  proud  of  the  man  who  aoes  their  country  honour. 
Baker Q  dash  is  even  more  attractive  popularly  than  Livingstone's  per- 
sistent devotion ;  but  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  absurd  to  compare  the 
reitdtfl  achieved  bv  iLise  lwo  explurers.    During  more  than  thirty  years 
of  toil  and  hardship,  Livingstone  laboriously  nued  in  the  details  of  the 
southern  t>ortion  of  the  map  of  Africa,  whicn  he  fonnd  a  mere  skeleton, 
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and  he  sacrificed  his  noble  life  in  endearonring  to  disperse  the  darkness 
which  still  enshrouds  the  central  portion  of  the  Continent.  Baker's 
explorations  hare  been  far  less  extensive  than  those  of  Livingstone,  bat 
he  was  the  first  European  to  penetrate  to  the  equatorial  region  from  the 
north,  or  at  least  to  get  so  far  to  the  south,  by  way  of  the  White  Nile, 
as  the  Albert  N'yanza.  Bat  the  two  explorers,  together  with  Burton 
and  Speke,  proved  that  the  interior  of  the  African  continent  is  of  abund- 
ant  fertility,  and  that  if  it  could  be  opened  up,  great  commercial  advan« 
ta^es  must  necessarily  follow.  To  do  this  successfully  would,  it  was 
evident,  require,  in  the  first  place,  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade ; 
and  the  expedition  which  the  Khedive  or  Egypt  equipped  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  reputed  to  have  the 
achievement  of  this  result  as  its  primary  object.  We  may,  however,  be 
permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  pos- 
sessed such  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptian  Government  as  the 
conquest  and  annexation  of  an  extensive  dominion.  Indeed,  our  doubts 
are  almost  resolved  into  certainty  when  Sir  Samuel  Baker  tells  us  at  the 
end  of  his  book  that  Abou  Saood,  a  hypocritical,  treacherous  scoundrel, 
who  was  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  nefarious  enterprises,  and  whom  the 
Pacha  is  for  ever  cursing,  has  been  advanced  to  high  place  and  power  as 
Colonel  Gordon's '  assistant.' 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  cause  which  prompted  the 
equipment  of  the  expedition,  its  conduct  and  experiences  were  most 
interesting  and  excitmg.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  received  a  firman  which 
gave  him  very  extensive  powers,  and  a  force  was  placed  at  his  disposal 
against  which  no  human  enemy  that  he  would  probably  encounter  would 
be  likely  to  offer  very  serious  resistance.  But  the  natural  difficulties 
which  interposed  between  him  and  his  goal  were  of  fearful  magnitude. 
Navigation  along  the  White  Nile  was  rendered  almost  impossible  by 
'floating  islands'  and  masses  of  vegetation,  which  rendered  progress 
altogether  impossible,  except  by  the  cutting  of  a  channel!  But  the 
channel  was  cut,  and  Gondokoro  was  ultimately  reached,  although  the 
malarious  passage  produced  serious  effects  upon  the  animials  and  troops. 
So  much  time  and  energy  were  expended  upon  preliminaries  that  when 
the  real  work  of  the  expedition  came  to  be  done,  the  force  was  greaUy 
weakened,  and  the  temper  of  the  troops  was  not  improved.  We  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  native  potentates  objected  to  the  course 
which  the  Pacha  proposed  to  adopt.  And  being  in  the  possession  of 
conscious  strength.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  not  disposed  to  temporize  or 
to  waste  much  time  in  efforts  at  conciliation.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  progress  of  the  expedition  was  marked  by  continual  strife,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  natives  was  punished  with  slaughter  and  depredation. 
It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  appreciate,  here  in  England,  the  difficult 
position  in  which  sir  Samuel  Baker  was  placed,  and  we  cannot  say  that 
nis  object  could  have  been  gained  except  by  such  means  as  he  adopted. 
But  we  should  certainly  have  read  his  book  with  much  greater  pleasure 
had  it  recorded  fewer  cases  of  wholesale  slaughter,  aluough,  possibly, 
that  slaughter  was  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  expedition.  We 
entirely  sympathize  with  Baker,  however,  in  the  pimishment  he  inflicted 
on  the  £.ing  of  Unyoro.  Elamrasi,  who  reigned  in  that  country  when 
Baker  previously  visited  it,  had  died,  and  the  throne  was  occupied  by 
Eabba  It^ga,  his  son.  This  man  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  all  that 
is  vile  in  the  African  character.  Under  the  guise  of  hospitality  he 
attempted  to  poison  Baker  and  his  party,  and,  in  return,  Baker  burned 
Masindiy  the  capital,  to  the  ground.    JSis  position,  however,  became 
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desperate,  and  His  only  Iiope  of  safety  lay  in  retreat.  The  circum- 
stances of  that  retreat  are  among  the  most  thrilling  recorded  in  his 
book,  and  invest  his  escape  with  the  character  of  miracle.  Indeed, 
Baker  and  his  wife  seem  to  possess  charmed  lires,  and  to  be  proof 
against  every  danger  and  hardship.  The  presence  of  Lady  Baker 
daring  the  whole  campaign  gives  to  the  expedition  that  touch  of 
romance  which  makes  the  record  more  piquant  than  it  would  otherwise 
appear. 

The  task  which  Sir  Samuel  Baker  undertook,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
accomplished,  was  really  stupendous,  and  the  impression  of  its  ma^itude 
increases  as  we  read  the  account  of  its  performance.  To  have  literally 
cut  a  passage  for  his  flotilla  through  the  marshes  which  mainly  consti- 
tute the  country  between  Khartoum  and  Gondokoro ;  to  have  conquered 
an  immense  region  with  comparatively  a  mere  handful  of  troops ;  and  to 
have  organized  a  system  of  government  which  must  greatly  facilitate  the 
operations  of  his  successor,  demonstrate  the  possession  of  qualities 
which  are  rarely  combined  in  the  same  person.  We  should  have  been 
glad  if  to  these  achievements  Sir  Samuel  Baker  had  added  the  solution 
of  some  geographical  problem.  English  geographers  certainly  looked 
with  confidence  to  the  survey  of  the  Albert  K'yanza,  and  to  tne  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  which  raged  between  Burton  and  Speke  relative  to 
the  river  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Kative  report 
indicated  a  connection  between  the  Tanganyika  and  the  Albert  N'yanza, 
but  Baker  was  prevented  from  personally  verifying  or  disproving  this 
report ;  while  the  exploration  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Tanganyika  by 
Livingstone  and  Stanley — described  by  the  latter  at  the  Brighton  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association — pointed  to  an  exactly  contrary  conclu- 
sion. The  accuracy  of  the  information  furnished  by  Livingstone  and 
Stanley  has  just  been  proved  by  Lieutenant  Oameron,  who  has  carefully 
surveyed  the  whole  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  has  found  its  effluent  on  the 
western  shore,  whence  it  flows,  as  he  believes,  into  the  Conga.  Baker 
may,  however,  be  satisfied  with  the  laurels  he  has  won.  First  of  all 
he  made  a  grand  joumey  into  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  and  revealed 
to  us  a  portion  or  the  Continent  with  which  we  were  wholly  unac- 
quainted; and,  in  the  second  place,  he  has  done  much  to  bring  that 
interesting  region  within  the  mfiuence  of  commerce  and  civilization. 
Sir  Samuel  Beer's  account  of  his  second  joumey  into  Equatorial  Africa 
is  as  full  of  interest  as  that  of  the  first ;  and  while  his  enterprise  will  be 
accorded  a  place  among  the  most  remarkable  of  ancient  or  modem  times, 
the  book  in  which  he  describes  it  will  take  its  place  among  the  most 
popular  classics  of  travel. 

The  Last  Journals  of  David  Livingstone  in  Central  J/rica,from 
1865  to  his  Death,  Continued  by  a  Narrative  of  his  last 
moments  and  sufferings^  obtained  from  his  faithful  servants 
Chuma  and  8tm.  By  Horacb  Waller,  F.R.G.S.  Two 
VoIb.    Jolin  Murray. 

These  important  and  deeply  interesting  and  aflecting  volumes  have 
reached  us  too  late  for  the  extended  notice  wUoh  they  demand.  Wo 
content  ourselves,  therefore,  at  present,  with  the  simple  announcement 
of  their  appearance.  We  shall  recur  to  them  in  our  next  number.  We 
eannot,  however,  forbear  reference  to  the  following  entry  in  one  of 
Livingstone's  closeljr-written  pocket-books,  made  in  August,  1870,  after 
two  years  of  suffering  and  heroic  endurance  and  determination,  the 
NO.  cxxi.  Q 
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diurnal  records  of  which  are  full  of  pathos.    It  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
despondent  period  of  his  nohle  life.  •  *  Turn  orer  and  see  a  arop  of  oom- 

*  fort,  found  when  suffering  from  irritable  eating  ulcers  on  the  feet  in 

*  Manjnema,'  for  which  his  only  reriiedy  was  *  malachite,  rubbed  down 

*  with  water  on  a  stone,  and  applied  with  a  feather.*  The  drop  of  comfort  is 
a  printed  advertisement  of  his  *  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi 
and  its  Tributaries,'  with  an  appended  criticism,  which  had  reached  him, 
wrapped  round  some  supplies,  at  njiji>  and  which  he  had  out  out  and 
pasted  in  his  pocket-book.  The  criticism  is  extracted  from  a  notice  of 
the  book  in  this  journal  in  January,  1866  {British  Quarterly  Bevieto, 
vol.  xliii.,  p.  226).  Here  is  the  extract :  *  Few  achievements  in  our  day 
'  have  made  a  greater  impression  than  that  of  the  adventurous  missionary 

*  who,  unaided,  crossed  the  continent  of  equatorial  Africa.  .  •  •  His 
'  unassuming  simplicity,  bis  varied  intelligence,  his  indomitable  pluck,  his 
'  steady  religious  purpose,  form  a  combination  of  qualities  rarely  found  in 
<  one  man.  By  common  consent  Dr.  Livingstone  has  come  to  be  regarded 
'  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  travellers  of  his  own  or  of  any  other 

*  age.'  It  needed  not  the  partiality  of  personal  friendship  to  write  thus 
ofJDavid  Livingstone.  He  would  be  an  atrabilious  member  of  his  craft 
indeed  who  could  dissect  a  book  of  his  in  a  spirit  even  of  cold  criticism.  The 
crowning  acclamation  of  the  civilized  world  has  accorded  him  his  place 
since  this  was  written ;  but  the  present  writer  may  be  permitted  to  saj 
that  it  will  be  among  the  proudest  and  most  thankful  memories  of  his 
literary  work,  to  have  thus,  in  almost  the  first  lines  of  his  editorial  pen, 
ministered  even  the  smallest  '  drop  of  comfort '  to  the  desponding  heart 
of  his  illustrious  friend.  Of  all  ministries  of  comfort  which  are  the 
privilege  of  life,  there  is  surely  none  to  inspire  more  legitimate  thank- 
fulness than,  in  his  sorest  need  and  greatest  loneliness,  so  unconsciously 
to  have  ministered  to  the  heart  of  this  holy  and  heroic  servant  of  God. 
The  deep  pathos  of  feeling  which  could  find  comfort  in  so  slight  a  thing, 
almost  equals  that  of  Mungo  Park,  when  a  simple  word  of  womanfy 
sympathy  so  affected  him.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  sore  straits  of  one  of 
the  most  self-reliant  and  resolute  of  men.  Here  is  his.  prayer  on  his  last 
birthday  but  one,  March  19, 1872 :  *  My  Jesus,  my.  king,  my  life,  my 
'  all ;  I  again  dedicate  my  whole  self  to  Thee.  Accept  me,  and  grant,  O 
'  gracious  Father,  that  ere  this  year  is  gone,  1  may  finish  my  task.     In 

*  Jesus'  name  I  ask  it.  Amen,  so  let  it  be.  David  Livingstone.'  Agair, 
under  date  April  18 :  '  I  pray  the  good  Lord  of  all  to  favour  me  so  as  to 
'  allow  me  to  discover  the  ancient  fountains  of  Herodotus ;  and  if  there  is 

*  anything  in  the  underground  excavations  to  confirm  the  precious  old 

*  documents  (TA  Bt^Xia),  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  may  He  permit  me  to 
'  bring  it  to  light,  and  give  me  wisdom  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it.'  And 
here  is  the  record  of  the  end:  'Passing  inside,  they  looked  towards  the 

*  bed.  Dr.  Livingstone  was. not  lying  on  it,  but  appeared  to  be  engaged 
'  in  prayer,  and  they  instinctively  drew  back  for  the  instant.  The  men 
'  drew  nearer.  ...  A  candle,  stuck  by  its  own  wax  to  the  top  of  the 

*  box,  shed  a  light  sufficient  for  them  to  see  his  form.  Dr.  Livmgstone 
'  was  kneeling  by  the  side  of  his  bed,  his  body  stretched  forward,  his 
'  head  buried  in  his  hands  upon  the  pillow.    For  a  minute  they  watched 

*  him :  he  did  not  stir,  there  was  no  sign  of  breathing ;  then  one  of  them, 
'  Matthew,  advanced  softly  to  him,  and  placed  his  lumds  to  his  cheeks. 
'  It  was  sufficient ;  life  had  been  extinct  some  time,  and  the  body  waa 
'  almost  cold :  Livingstone  was  dead.' 
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Travels  in  South  America :  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  By  Paul  Marcoy.  Illustrated  by  Five  Hundred 
and  Twenty-Fiye  Engravings  on  Wood,  drawn  by  E.  Riou, 
and  Ten  Maps,  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Two  Vols. 
Blackie  and  Sons. 

These  two  fine  volumes  are  a  second  and  somewhat  cheaper  edition  of  a 
ma^ificent  folio  work,  which,  printed  on  larse  paper,  and  with  great  finish 
and  beauty,  has  rarely  been  surpassed  in  a  book  of  travels.    ISven  with 
some  of  the  engravings  of  the  original  edition  omitted,  and  some  slight 
abridgment  of  the  text,  the  book  before  us  is  a  luxurious  embodiment  of 
a  very  remarkable  journey.  From  Hay,  in  Peru,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  on  the  Atlantic,  the  course  of  the  author 
was  first  eastward,  across  the  Andes  to  Lampa,  then  northwards  through 
Cuzco  to  the  riyer  Ucayale,  which  runs  north  to  Nanta,  where  a  bigger 
stream  than  itself  flows  into  the  Amazon,  down  which,  along  nearly  its 
entire  course  across  the  Continent,  he  sailed  to  the  Pacific.    The  jour- 
ney itself  is  not,  of  course,  equal  either  in  enterprise  or  in  peril  to  Living- 
stone's journey  across  Africa,  but  it  is  one  of  very  great  interest,  and 
furnishes  opportunity  for  much  information,  both  to  the  ethnologist 
and  the  naturalist,  as  well  as  much  novel  adventure.    Travels,  however, 
yield  their  fruit  only  to  those  qualified  to  reap  it :  nothing  is  more 
provoking  than  the  boast  of  a  travelled  fool,  who  has  enjoyed  oppor- 
tunities by  which  he  has  not  known  how  to  profit.    Its  sumptuousness 
notwithstanding,  M.  Marcoy's  book  depenas  for  its  value  upon  his 
qualifications  for  observing  and  recording  what  he  saw.    We  are  bound 
to  say  that,  in  the  combination  of  such  qualifications,  he  has  few 
superiors.    Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Wallace,  in  their  delightful  volumes,  have 
revealed  to  us  the  rich  fruit  which  a  naturalist  may  reap  in  the  valley  of 
the  Amazons.     M.  Marcoy  is  not  equal  in  scientific  attainments  to 
either  of  these  accomplished  men.    What  he  is  cannot  be  better  expressed 
than  by  his  countryman,  M.  Emile  Darier:  'A  naturalist,  he  describes 
'  with  a  master-hand  the  fauna  and  fioraof  these  countries ;  an  archasolo- 
'  gist,  he  restores  from  the  ruins  they  have  left  the  temples  and  palaces, 
'  shattered  monuments  of  the  power  of  the  Lucas;  an  ethnologist,  he 
'  carefully  distinguishes  each  of  the  Indian  tribes  through  whose  territory 
*  he  passes ;  alinguist,  he  gives  a  specimen  of  their  idioms,  showing  the  difier- 
'  ences  and  analogies  between  them ;  a  musician,  he  notes  down  their  death 
'  songs,  their  laments,  their  divine  tunes ;  a  draughtsman,  lastly,  his  album 
'  has  furnished  the  originals  of  the  many  engravings  with  which  M.  Eiou 
'  has  enriched  the  published  account  of  his  journey.'    This  praise  is  not 
exaggerated :  all  these  qualifications  he  possessed  in  an  adequate,  if  not 
the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  And  in  addition,  his  translator  attests  the 
excellent  literary  style  in  which,  in  the  French  original,  he  has  told  the 
story  of  his  wandermgs ;  '  associating  with  exactness  in  detail  a  freedom 
'  of  hand  and  breadth  of  colouring  which  every  lover  of  nature  mu^^t 
'  appreciate ;  and  combining  with  a  good  humour,  which  is  proof  against 
'  every  mishap,  and  is  often  heightened  by  a  grotesque  incident,  a  sym- 
'  pathy  with  the  ''harmless  savagery"  of  ludiui  life  and  character,  which 
'  shows  his  manliness.' 

These  characterizations  leave  the  reviewer  scarcely  anything  to  add. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  charm  of  the  book ;  while  the  eye  luxuriates  in 
the  illustrations  whioh  adorn  almost  every  pagOt  and  which  are  generally 
of  a  very  high  order  of  artistic  excellence,— as  beautiful  as  pictures  as 

Q  2 
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they  are  perfect  as  enpayinffs, — the  lilerarjr  taste  is  gratified  with 
the  mioeral  ease  and  weU-regnlated  yiyacity  of  the  style.  Ualike  the 
poetic  rhapsodizing  of  M.  Micbelet,  M.  Marcoy  feels  that  he  has  enough 
to  tell  andjbo  describe  without  fictitious  sentiment  or  artful  r zaggeratipn  ; 
and  he  narrates  a  journey  of  some  peril,  and  of  much  little  known  iafor- 
mation  and  romance,  and  describes  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  most 
gorgeous  region  in  the  world,  with  a  simplicity  and  sobriety  that  engrafc 
the  caution  of  the  Scotchman  upon  the  yiyacity  and  garrulity  of  the 
Frenchman.  We  scarcely  know  where  we  could  direct  readers  to  more 
reliable  information  concerning  Peru  and  the  yalley  of  the  Amazons, 
nor  to  a  more  enthralling  narratiye  of  personal  adyenture.  Nothing 
comes  amiss  to  the  author.  Around  what  he  sees  he  groups  ey  cry  thing 
that  he  knows, — scraps  of  history,  speculations  of  archssology,  elucida- 
tions of  science, — whether  ethnology,  geology,  botany,  physiology  ;  he 
records  conyersations  and  incidents  with  unfailing  yiyacity;  and  presents 
the  whole  in  pictures,  in  which  those  addressed  to  the  eye  and  those 
addressed  to  the  literary  understanding,  riyal  and  supplement  each 
other.  For  the  uses  of  science,  and  for  the  drawing-room  table,  the  book 
is  equally  superb.  It  is  more  informing  than  a  manual  of  science,  and 
more  absorbing  than  ten  novels  out  of  twelye.  It  seems  stupid  so  far 
to  forego  the  prescriptiye  function  of  the  critic  as  only  to  layish  praise, 
but  we  haye  failed  in  all  our  endeavours  to  find  fault.  We  have  been  so 
absorbed  with  the  letterpress »  as  almost  to  overlook  the  illustrations,  and 
again  so  satisfied  with  the  illustrations  as  scarcely  to  need  the  letterpress. 
We  cannot  imagine  a  requisite  for  such  a  journey  which  the  author  does 
not  seem  to  possess.  He  abundantly  makes  good  the  claim  which 
M.  Darier  puts  forth  for  him,  as  *  the  type  of  the  model  trayeller.' 

TJie  Straits  of3falacca,  IncbhChina^  and  China;  or,  Ten  Tears* 
Travels,  Adventures,  and  Residence  Abroad,  83*  J.  Thomson, 
F.R.G.S.    Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conyey  an  idea  of  a  book  of  tray  els,  wliich  attains  a 
leyel  somewhat  higher  than  is  usual  in  such  books,  but  has  no  very 
salient  points,  either  of  excellency  or  defect,  and  no  yery  special  infor- 
mation to  impart.  Mr.  Thomson  giyes  us  his  impressions  of  Siamese 
and  Chinese  life,  and  narrates  incidents  and  describes  customs  in  an 
intelligent,  sensible,  and  interesting  manner ;  his  book,  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  eminently  readable,  and  supplies  a  great  deal  of  that  minute  infor- 
mation which  fills  up  the  outlines  of  general  knowledge,  and  which  only 
prolonged  residence  among  a  people  can  acquire.  Perhaps  Mr.  Thomson  s 
estimate  of  both  the  Siamese  and  the  Chinese  is  higher  than  that  of  mere 
superficial  trayellers.  There  must  be  among  the  latter  strong  and  con- 
seryatiye  yirtues — ^yirtues  of  industry,  literature,  and  family  life — their 
perversions  notwithstanding,  and  the  disorganization  and  despotism 
to  which  they  haye  been  subjected.  Out  of  China  they  exhibit  quiet, 
industrious,  and  solid  excellencies  of  character. 

We  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  our  educational  authorities 
what  the  author  says  on  the  literary  culture  of  China ;  more  especially  his 
estimate  of  the  practical  working  of  competitiye  examinations.  Our 
present  tendency  to  make  success  depend  upon  cram,  renders  it  neces- 
sary carefully  to  study  its  results  elsewhere.  We  mean  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  letter-press  of  Mr.  Thomson's  yolume,  when  we  say  that  its 
most  attraotiye  feature  is  its  iliuitrations*  M>.  Thomson  is  an  accom* 
plifihed  photographer,  as  his  superb  book  on  *  China  and  its  People ' 
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— of  whioH  this  rolame  is  a  kind  of  supplement— prores.  It  contains 
tvrenty-fire  full  page  engravings,  and  about  tffice  tUat  number  of 
smaller  illustrations,  together  with  good  maps,  &o.  The  engravings  are 
not  only  accurate,  affordine  perhaps  a  better  idea  of  Chinese  «life  and 
scenery  than  we  have  hitherto  had,  but  they  are  rendered,  with  great 
effect,  and  are  very  beautiful  as  pictures.  Not  only  natural  scenes,  like 
the  Mitan-Gorge  on  the  Upper  Yangtsze  (which  looks  like  a  bit  of  the 
Middle  Ehine),  and  the  Sung-ing  Day  Fall,  but  arohieological  fragments, 
like  the  Cambodian  bas-relief,  and  literary  curiosities,  such  as  tiie  repro- 
duction of  Chinese  drawings  and  maps,  are  faithfully  rendered.  The 
text  of  the  book  is  interesting,  but  the  artistic  beauty  and  fidelity  of  its 
illustrations  make  it  really  valuable. 

Anatolica ;  or,  the  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  some  of  the  Andmt 
Ruined  Cities  of  Caria,  Phrt/gia,  Lycia,  and  Pisidia.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  Davis,  H-B.M.'s  Episcopal  Consular  Chaplain, 
Alexandria.    Grant  and  Co.  •;  - 

The  Sev.  Mr. Davis  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  since  his  boyhood' 'the 
dream  of  his  life '  has  been  to  visit  the  interesting  country  described  in 
Sir  C.  Fellows's  *  Asia  Minor  and  Lycia.'    For  a  long  time  it  seemed 
likely  to  remain  a  dream,  but  he  became  a  resident  in  the  East,  and  in 
1872  was  at  last  able  to  turn  it  into  a  reality.    He  kept  a  journal 
during  his  travels,  which  is  the  basis  of  his  book,  and  nowi '  witn  some 
diffidence,'  he  'ventures  to  publish '  it.    We  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Davis  has 
'  tried  to  describe -l/iithfully '  what  he  saw ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  con« 
gratulate  him  very,  heartily  on  the  result.    The  standard  of  literary 
excellence  attained  might  give  pleasure  to  the  writer's  friends,  if  he  had 
chosen  to  print  for  private  circulation  among  them,  or  to  hand  them  his 
MS.,  but  the  work  is  scarcely  of  a  character  to  afford  either  instruction 
or  entertainment  to  the  reading  public.     Mr.  Davis's  excuses  of  the 
'  brief  time  he  could  give  to  the  journey,'  and  '  the  want  of  a  library  of 
reference,'  may  be  good  excuses  in  the'  eyes  of  indulgent  friends,  but 
are  scarcely  reasonable  as  addressed  to  the  public,  seeing  that  there  was 
no  obligation  resting  on  him  to  publish.     We  are  inclined  to  repeat  Lord 
Melbourne's  well-known  interrogatory,  asked  under  other  circumstances. 
Why  c6uldn't  he  let  it  alone  P    Some  readers  may  possibly  find  matter  to 
interest  them  in  the  pa^es  of  this  book,  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  of  fairly  good  quality.    But  on  the  whole  the  volume  is  a  sample  of 
not  very  successful  book-making,  an  impression  which  is  encouraged  by 
the  unusually  wide  margin,  which  contributes  to  increase  the  number  of 
the  pages. 

'  Those  Holy  Fields.*    Palestine  Illustrated  by  Pen  and  Pencil. 

By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Mankino^  LL.D.    Beligious  Tract 

Society. 

Dr.  Manning  has  struck  out  a  literature  of  travel  that  is  distinctively 
his  own.  One  feels  at  first  as  if  the  charm  of  his  book  consists  chiefly 
in  the  copious  extracts  from  all  sources  and  authorities  which  he  brings 
together.  Let,  however,  any  unpractised  or  unskilful  hand  try  to  com- 
pile a  volume  of  extracts,  and  he  will  find  that  it  is  one  thing  to  bring 
oricks,  another  to  build  a  house.  Dr.  Manning  has  the  instinctive  power 
of  selection  of  a  true  artist ;  he  arranges  and  connects  his  excerpts  so  as 
to  muake  a  genuine  book.  Then  again  he  has  the  true  genius  or  travel ; 
he  knows  what  to  look  for  and  how  to  see  it,  and  almost  intuitively 
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acquires  the  requisite  information  for  getting  knowledge.  One  would 
think  that  little  more  could  be  said  by  an  ordinary  trareller  about  Pales- 
tine, and  yet,  as  with  his  Italian  and  Swiss  books,  h»e  is  a  rolume  that 
will  take  and  maintain  its  own  place,  and  that,  as  much  in  virtue  of  its 
letterpress  as  of  its  illustrations.  Nothing  escapes  Dr.  Manning.  The 
conelasions  of  the  latest  travellers,  the  discoveries  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Society,  especially  the  invaluable  topographical  work  of  Lieut. 
Oonder,  are  eagerly  and  perfectly  mastered.  The  result  is  a  work  which 
makes  the  Land  illustrate  the  book  in  a  very  interesting  way. 

A  Eamhle  Boufid  the  World,  1871.  By  M.  le  Baeon  db 
HuBKER.  Translated  by  Lady  Herbkrt.  Two  VoIb. 
MacmillaD  and  Co. 

.  Copious  extracts  could  alone  do  justice  to  Baron  Hubner's  clever  and 
interesting  volumes,  but  neither  this  nor  the  next  best  thing — ^a  summary 
Qf  his  judgments  concerning  the  principal  peoples  and  things  which  he 
saw — is  possible  to  ua  in  the  pressure  upon  our  space  in  this  department 
of  bur  number  this  quarter.  We  can  only  commend  it  by  sonie  brief 
characterizations.  There  are  travellers  and  travellers.  Travel  is  what 
a  man  brings  to  it,  more  than  what  it  presents  to  him.  We  soarcelj 
need  to  say  that  the  author  of  Sextua  the  Fifth  is  well  qualified  by  histori- 
cal knowledge  and  scholarly  habit  to  appreciate  what  he  saw  ;  or  that  the 
practised  Austrian  diplomatist  and  statesman  is  a  shrewd  observer  of 
men  and  things.  His  book,  therefore,  is  singularly  clear  and  penetrat- 
ing in  its  judgment?,  and  with  a  rare  felicity  blends  the  description  of 
what  is  seen  with  sagacious  judgments  and  interpretations  of  it,  so  that 
we  are  able  to  understand  the  causes  and  tendencies  of  things  in  the 
lights  which  history,  politics,  and  a  large  knowledge  of  human  nature 
can  supply.  Baron  Ifiibner  writes,  moreover,  we  presume,  in  German, 
in  a  rapid  vivacious  style,  which  Lady  Herbert  has  admirably  trans- 
lated. It  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  translation  at  all,  and  there  is  not 
a  single  dull  paragraph  in  the  two  bulky  volumes.  Few  travellers  have 
possessed  in  equal  combination  the  requisites  for  a  book  of  travel  in 
which  the  value  and  the  interest  are  equal.  The  three  points  of  interest 
are  Western  America,  Japan,  and  the  Celestial  Empire ;  and,  we  should 
add,  the  rank  and  political  position  of  Baron  Hiibner  gave  him  special 
facilities  of  both  access  and  mformation. 

He  gives  us  his  impressions  fully  and  frankly  of  New  York,  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Eastern  States  of  America  generally.  His  judgments  are 
genial  and  appreciative,  but  clearly  he  does  not  admire  republican 
aemooracT  so  much  as  the  Americans  do  themselves,  although  some  of 
his  r^marlcs  upon  its  feeling  in  relation  to  property  should  surely  lead  to 
more  favourable  conclusions.  The  contrast  oetween  the  democracy  of 
America  and  that  of  Europe  is  that  of  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher,  and 
is  full  of  suggestiveness.  About  Mormonism,  and  Brigham  Young,  whom 
he  interviewed,  he  has  nothing  new  to  tell  us ;  his  judgment  is  that  of 
most  travellers ;  but  he  produces,  perhaps,  a  fuller  impression  that,  oa 
Young's  death,  Mormonism  as  such  must  break  up.  Railroad  influences 
and  the  Gentile  settlement  of  Corinne,  are  disintegrating  it  terribly. 
Young's  chiefest  hold  seems  to  be  that  of  a  creditor.  He  is,  it  is  said, 
possessed  of  twelve  million  dollars.  Of  San  Francisco,  and  its  strange 
conglomerate  ofpeople,  and  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  he  gives  us  amusing 
descriptions.  The  Japanese,  he  thinks,  are  in  peril  of  saoriiicing  erexy 
thing  for  change,  which  is  not  always  progress.    They  are  versatile  and 
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superficial,  and  are  rapidly  being  denationalized  to  become — it  is  difficult 
to  say  what.  Le^s  rapidity  of  change  and  more  thorough  assimilation 
would  be  a  far  better  augury  for  the  Aiture. 

The  Chinese  are  more  immobile  and  far  more  solid.  They  are  serious 
thinking  men,  more  open  to  influence  than  we  think,  but  to  be  influenced 
only  by  solid  conyiction  and  genuine  sympathy,  which  alone  arc  the  cou- 
ditions  of  true  progress,  and  make  it  bene6cial.  He  saw  much  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  and  of  Chinese  life,  as  well  as  of  our  own  English  settle- 
ments. He  forms  judgments  concerning  our  colonization  and  national 
characteristics — *  the  boldaess,  the  porseyerance,  the  elastic,  energetic, 
indefatigable  genius,' — that  are  flattering  enough. 

Baron  Hiibner  returned  from  HongKon^  to  Europe  by  the  Oyerland 
Boute,  the  chapter  deyoted  to  which  contains  some  interesting  disquisi- 
tions conoerning  the  relations  of  Europe  with  China,  and  concerning 
Christian  missions  in  Chiua.  Baron  Hiibner  is  an  Austrian  statesman, 
and  he  is  a  Homan  Catholic,  but  his  judgments  are  singularly  candid  and 
liberal.  Those  who  care  for  the  liycly  descriptions  of  an  accomplished 
writer,  and  for  the  suggestive  judgments  of  a  sagacious  statesman,  will 
find  great  interest  in  this  book.  We  haye  not  often  read  a  book  of 
travels  intrinsically  more  excellent. 

Telegraph  and   Travel,     A  Narrative   of   the   Formation   and 
Development  of  Telegraphic  Communicntion  between  Eng- 
land and  India,  under  the  orders  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, with  Incidental  Notices  of  the  Countries  traversed 
by  the  Lines.     By  Colonel  Sir  Frederick  John  Goldsmtd, 
C.B.    With  Maps  and  Numerous  Illustrations.    Macmillan 
and  Co. 
This  is  one  of  those  valuable,  almost  sumptuous,  volumes  devoted  to 
special  topics,  which  combine  the  information  and  accuracy  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary lleport  with  the  popular  interest  of  a  book  of  travels,  and  in 
which  no  expense  is  spared  tnrough  maps,  and  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs and  exact  drawings,  to  convey  exact  impressions.    It  is  the 
telegraphic  history  of  ten  years,  iu  the  special  field  indicated.    It 
recounts  many  old  controversies,  hesitating  purposes,  and  unfavourable 
vaticinations,  which,  perhaps,  as  the  great  result  has  been  realized,  and 
we  ourselves  have  held  direct  and  almost  instantaneous  communication 
with  Madras  and  Calcutta,  had  better  be  burned.    The  work  is  divided 
into  two  parts;  the  one  a  strictly  oiBcial,  the  other  a  more  personal 
narrative.     An  initial  chapter  of  sixty  pages  is  fitly  given  to  Colonel 
Patrick  Stewart,  the  originator  of  the  first  practical  scheme  of  a  telegraph 
to  India,  who  was  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three,  and  not  spared  to 
witness  the  realization  of  the  great  idea  of  his  life.    The  details  of  suc- 
cessive steps,  poUtical  negotiations,  &c.,  by  which  the  consummation  was 
reached,  can,  from  their  very  nature,  be  read  only  in  Colonel  Goldsmid's 
chapters.     The  notes  of  travel,  taken  largely  from  the  author's  note- 
books, although  sometimes  unnecessarily  minute,  give  interesting  infor- 
mation, which  the  writer  was  in  favourable  circumstunccs  to  acquire,  about 
Persia  and  Hussia,  as  well  as  about  the  Indian  Presidencies.  Altogether, 
the  volume  is  a  very  readable  and  interesting  one. 

Dags  Near  Borne.    By  Augustus  J.  0.  Hare.     Two  Vols. 
Dal4y>  Isbister^  and  Co. 
Mr.  Hare  has  here  written  a  worthy  companion  to  his  '  Walks  in  Home,' 
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which  wu  a  book  of  real  interest,  full  of  fine  desoription,  and  of  traoes  of 
wide  oulture.  '  Days  Near  Eome '  is  in  every  way  its  equal  in  respect  of 
interest,  and  in  one  sense  is  even  more  yaluable.  It  is  a  great  service  when 
places  that  are  familiar  and  easily  accessible  are  made  to  take  an  additional 
attraction  from  being  associated  with  fine  description  and  poetic  remi- 
niscence. Bat  it  is  more  when  we  are  led  to  outlying  and  neglected 
corners,  where  few  have  been  bold  enough  to  sojourn,  and  where  con- 
siderable difi^ulties,  even  of  a  physical  kind,  hare  been  undergone,  in 
order  to  introduce  fresh  beauty,  and  to  reyive  associations  that  were 
lapsing  out  of  remembrance.  It  is  astonishing  that  so  many  places, 
once  full  of  interest,  both  classical  and  medi»ya),  within  a  short  distance 
of  Eome,  haye  now  entirely  fidlen  out  of  regardi  and  are  unyisited.  Mj. 
Hare  says : — 

The  ground,  in  many  instances,  had  been  almost  untrodden ;  seyeral 
'  of  the  places  described  are  difficult  of  access,  and  haye  neyer  before 
'  been  yisited  by  foreigners ;  and  in  most  cases,  published  descriptions 
*  do  not  exist  at  all  already,  or  are  so  inaccurate  and  untrustwortnj,  aa 
'  to  be  only  misguiding.  A  great  field  for  discoyery  still  remains  within 
'  a  day's  journey  of  £ome ;  and  if,  in  opening  the  way  to  others,  I  lead 
'them  to  enjoy  half  the  pleasure  I  haye  receired  from  my  own  re- 
'  searches,  I  shall  be  more  than  rewarded.' 

Mr.  Hare  is  most  patient  and  enduring,  finding  out  the  point  and 
object  of  which  he  is  in  search,  in  spite  or  misdirection,  and  sometimes 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  inhabitants.  He  is  clear  and  graphic  in  descrip- 
tion,  b\it  ayails  himself  freely,  whereyer  that  is  possible,  of  the  descriptions 
of  others.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  some  time  ago  we  noticed 
Mr.  Dayies'  '  Pilgrimage  of  the  Tiber,'  an  admirably- written  book.  Mr. 
Hare  goes  oyer  some  of  the  ground  therein  described,  but  with  him  it  is 
merely  a  section  of  a  wider  circle.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he 
has  taken  one  of  the  beautiful  songs  of  the  peasantry  in  the  yalley 
of  the  Tiber  in  Mr.  Dayies'  spirited  rendering.  We  haye  read  through 
this  book  with  delight,  and  haye  receiyed  much  stimulus  and  informa- 
tion from  it.  The  engravings  are  beautiful,  done  for  the  most  part  in  simple 
outline,  and  though  small,  are  most  efiectiye.  The  book  altoji^ether  is 
of  the  kind  one  of  the  most  fresh  and  thorough  we  have  liad  m  recent 
years. 

The  Lift  (^Alfred  Cookman  ;  withaBrtef  Account  ofhtB  Father t  iheEev, 
G,  OHmston  Cookman,  By  Hknby  B.  BmaAWAY,  D.D.  With  a  Preface 
by  the  Bey.  W.  Mokley  Punshon,  LL.D.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 
Many  biographies  haye  no  value.  They  hold  up  no  great  example 
for  imitation,  they  teach  no  important  leseon.  Such  is  not  the 
case  with  that  now  before  us.  Alfred  Cookman  was  a  burning  and  a 
shining  light.  If  his  gifts  were  not  of  the  most  brilliant  order,  they 
were  beyond  those  of  ordinary  men.  His  moral  and  spiritual  power 
was  eminent,  and  lent  an  influence  to  his  mental  gifts  which  clothed  them 
with  remarkable  efficiency.  Whereyer  he  went  he  made  himself  felt  as 
an  able  and  of Ilcient  minister  of  divine  truth,  and  turned  many  to  right- 
eousness. Hii>  zeal,  which  burnt  within  him  as  an  intense  passion,  con- 
sumed him,  and  brought  him  to  a  premature  graye.  By  this  memoir  he 
still  speaks,  and  must  speak  impressively  to  all  readers. — Memain  of  a 
Httguenot  Family,  Translatea  and  Compiled  from  the  Ori^al 
Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  James  Fontaine.  (Beli^ous  Tract  Society.) 
The  Beugious  Tract  Sopiet^  has  done  well  to  revive  this  very  remark- 
able reeord  of  true  heroic  fiuth  in  the  midst  of  vioiseitude  and  suffering. 
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No  one  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Huguenots,  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much,  can  fail  to  be  deeply  impressed  by  iSis  story  of 
real  life.  In  it  truth  will  be  found  as  strange  as  fiction. — Some" 
time  in  Ireland:  a  Recdlleetion,  (Henry  S.  Eong&Oo.)  These  remin- 
iscences of  Ireland,  as  it  was  some  thirty  years  ago,  are  spirited 
and  graphic.  The  general  habits  and  manners  of  the  people,  their  politi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  antipathies  and  conflicts,  and  their  impressions  of 
English  rule,  are  described  with  a  vividness  which  the  experience  of  resi- 
dence alono  could  command.  Happily,  many  of  the  social  and  domestic 
usages,  and  not  a  little  of  the  political  bitterness  and  strife  of  the  author's 
early  days  have  passed  away ;  still,  much  remains ;  and  hence  the  yolume 
is  not  merely  <  a  recollection '  of  the  past,  but  to  a  certain  extent  a 
description  of  the'present.  It  will  repay  perusal. — The  Aehantee  War  ;  a 
Popular  Narrative,  By  the  *  Daily  News  *  Oobrespondent.  (Henry 
S.  King  &  Co.)  Although  most  readers  are  acquainted  with  the 
incidents  and  results  of  the  Ashantee  war,  this  volume,  which  presents  a 
clear  and  connected  narrative  of  the  whole,  will  be  found  interesting. 
The  march,  and  movements,  and  struggles  of  the  troops  onward  to  the 
capital  of  King  Coffee,  aregraphicallydescribed,  and  vivid  and  charming 
pictures  of  the  country  are  given.  What  was  hitherto  a  terra  incognita, 
and  tribes  of  whose  character  and  habits  we  had  imperfect  ideas,  or  no 
ideas  at  all,  will,  by  the  perusal  of  this  admirable  narrative,  stand  out  in 
distinctness.  The  author  is  a  master  of  narrative  and  description. — 
Cruets:  a  Settler's  Fare  due  South,  By  Laubeztoe  J.  Bjbnnaway. 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary,  and 
at  the  same  time  amusing,  accounts  of  New  Zealand  squatting  and 
settiement  we  have  ever  read.  The  privations  and  miseries  passed  through 
are  such  as  but  few  could  have  survived,  and  are  narrated  with  an 
amount  of  drollery  and  humour  which  indicate  the  pluck  and  spirit  of  the 
emigTants,  and  never  f&il  to  excite  the  wonder  and  provoke  the  laughter 
of  the  reader.  The  triumph  was  at  length  achieved,  but  the  cost  was 
tremendous,  and  only  one  nere  and  there  could  have  borne  it. 
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Speeches  of  Edward,  Lord  Lytton,  now  first  collectcdy  with  some  oj 

his  Political  Writings  hitherto  unpublished,  and  a  Prefatory 

Memoir  by  his  Son.    Two  Vols.     William  Blackwood  and 

Sons. 

These  volumes  are  a  further  proof  that  Lord  Lytton  was  not  one  of 
those  geniuses  who  are  transcendent  in  their  peculiar  gift,  and  are  weak 
as  other  men  in  all  other  functions  of  thought  and  action.  He  was  a  very 
clever  man,  who,  in  virtue  of  general  powers  of  admirable  quality  and 
balance,  could  attain  distinction  in  almost  any  department  of  literary 
work  to  which  he  might  devote  himself.  Poetry  and  fiction,  essays  and 
politics,  statesmanship  and  oratory,  novels  of  all  styles,  from  classical 
romance  to  modem  fashionable  life,  dramas  and  scientific  romances, 
nothing  came  to  him  amiss.  Whatever  he  determined  to  do  he  could  do 
well ~ so  well  that,  if  anonymous,  his  work  alwa^rs  excited  attention. 
Bat  evervthin/;  just  fell  short  of  the  indefinable  point,  where  cleverness 
ends  and  genius  begins :  the  last  supreme  touch,  the  impalpable  and 
ineffable  spirit,  that  ^ives  rank  to  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dicxens,  and 
George  Eliot,  was  denied  to  Lytton.    His  was  a  great  and  successful 
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literary  career,  and  laa  works  will  be  read — or  at  least  many  of  them— for 
some  genemtions  to  come. 

He  was  not  a  bom  orator ;  his  speakinff  had  not  that  magnetism  and 
inspiration  whioh  hnmanpresenoe  kindles;  but  he  prepared  good  speeches, 
ana  by  sheer  intellectnai  force  and  good  sense  made  himself  heard,  and 
his  speeches  to  be  regarded  as  events.  His  manifold  abilities  included 
this  power  also.  Doubtless  he  would  have  been  an  effectire  preacher, 
and  could  have  delivered  a  good  bishop's  charge.  '  I  do  not  say,'  speak- 
ing of  Macready, '  that  our  guest  is  versatile ;  1  say  that  he  is  oompiehen* 
Bive*'  Unconsciously  Lytton  described  himself.  He  did  not  so  much 
apply  variously  the  same  talent,  as  he  applied  well-balanced  co-existing 
talents.  His  was  the  genius  of  hard  work,  not  of  inspiration ;  of  the 
lamp,  not  of  the  air.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  this,  that  these 
volumes  should  contain  fourteen  speeches,  prepared  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  that  never  were  delivered.  One  has  only  to  contrast  the 
pubhshed  speeches  of  Mr.  Bright  to  see  the  difference  between  the  orator 
that  is  made  and  the  orator  that  is  born. 

We  need  not  recount  Lord  Lytton's  political  career,  nor  review  his 
political  principles.  Fundamentally  and  constitutionally  he  was  a  Liberal ; 
and  from  the  beginning  of  his  political  career  to  its  close  he  was  an 
advocate  of  the  Ballet ;  but  he  broke  with  tbe  Liberal  party  on  the  ques* 
tion  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  was  to  the  end  a  staunch  protectionist,  as 
well  as  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  State  Establishment.  In 
politics  his  chief  characteristic .  was  not  passion,  but  industry ;  his 
opinions  were  not  instincts  so  much  as  formations.  Politics  were  clearly 
the  secondary  pursuit  of  his  life;  literature  held  the  supreme  place. 
His  c<mceptions,  on  the  whole,  were  broad  and  high  principled,  and  his 
judgments  those  of  sagacious  good  sense. 

The  speeches  are  interesting  as  records  of  part  of  a  notable  man's 
life,  and  valuable  as  throwing  interesting  lights  upon  an  important 
transition  period  of  our  national  history,  and  especially  as  exhibiting 
very  f&vrly  the  views  taken,  not  by  statesmen  of  genius  who  have  power 
of.  divination,  but  by  men  of  intelligence  and  ability,  who  are  not  very 
far  in  advance  of  their  fellows,  and  who  both  form  and  express  con- 
temporary opinion.  The  record  is  none  the  less  instructive  from  the 
mistakes  which  were  made  and  the  errors  which  were  maintained. 

In  an  introductory  memoir.  Lord  Lytton's  character  and  career  ns  a 
politician  is  very  judiciously  sketched  by  his  son.  If  Lord  Lytton's 
estimate  of  himself  as  contained  in  it,  written  when  he  was  forty-three, 
is  to  be  accepted  as  an  accurate  judgment,  describing  his  sensitiveness 
and  laboriousness  in  relation  to  political  life,  it  is  almost  a  sufficient 
account  of  both  his  attainments  and  his  shortcomings.  It  hardly,  how- 
ever, justifies  his  biographer's  claim  to  place  him  among  the  ten  or 
twelve  foremost  of  the  parliamentair  orators  of  the  dayj  although 
speeches  like  that  on  the  abolition  of  negro  apprenticeship,  which  is 
said  to  have  won  several  votes,  almost  reaches  the  very  highest  eloquence. 
The  volumes  raise  our  impression  of  Lytton's  great  abilities;  they 
contain  matter  that  will  give  them  a  permanent  place  upon  our  book- 
shelves. 

Rocks  Ahead;  or,  the  Warnings  of  Cassandra.   By  W.  R.  Greg. 

Triibner  and  Go. 
'  Cassandra '   has    been    somewhat  discredited   since   this  volume 
appeared.    Mr.  G-reg  may  not  have  altered  his  views  or  renounced  his 
fundamental  positions,  but  he  does  not  seem  quite  so  certain  now  as  he 
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was  at  the  first  that  tho  vessel  of  the  State  must  needs  strike  and  go  to 
pieces  on  the  '  £K)cks  Ahead/  The  numerous  rejoinders  to  the  work 
that  hare  been  called  forth  have  brought  into  view  the  other  side  of 
the  shield,  and  Mr.  Greg  did  not  appear  to  allow  there  was  another 
side.  If  we  take  his  statements  as  warnings  and  not  as  predictions 
there  is  much  in  them  that  may  be  profitably  pondered.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  dangers  he  signalizes  are  real.  The  evils  of  a  democratic 
society  are  unquestionable  ;  the  fact  that  our  commercial  and  industrial 
supremacy  is  threatened  is  universally  admitted ;  while  the  reality  of 
the  danger  of  a  divorce  of  the  intelligence  of  the  country  from  its 
religion  }a  only  too  patent.  It  may  be  held  there  are  other  influences 
counteracting  in  each  case  the  force  of  those  which  *  Cassandra '  makes 
prominent.  Lideed,  Mr.  Greg  incidentally  refers  to  some  of  these  himself, 
aa  when  he  shows  that  it  is  natural  in  even  the  moat  democratic  society 
for  the  real  political  power  to  become  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
few.  The  natural  influence,  that  is  to  say,  of  intelligence  and  wealth 
will  always  operate  whatever  the  political  system  may  be.  Our  view  of 
the  probable  ultimate  result  must  depend  upon  the  force  we  attribute  to 
the  one  set  of  influences  or  the  other.  But  it  is  well  we  should  learn 
to  know  both;  and  if  'Cassandra'  makes  the  'Bocks  Ahead'  loom 
more  largely  and  threateningly  upon  us  than  is  altogether  justified,  it  is 
nrobable  that  our  national  self-complacency  will  soon  restore  the  balance. 
Mr.  Greg  has  done  good  service  in  calling  attention  to  sources  of  real 
peril,  though  we  may  hope  they  will  not  prove  fatal  to  society  and  the 
State. 

Social  Pressure,  By  the  Author  of  *  Friends  in  Council.' 
Daldy^  Isbister,  and  Co. 
This  addition  to  the  series  of  discussions  by  the  *  Friends  in  Council '- — 
Milverton,  Mauleverer,  Ellesmere,  and  the  rest,  who  delighted  us  many 
years  ago — is  one  not  only  of  real  literarjr  interest,  but  of  high  practical 
utility.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  could  not  write  without  point,  delicacy,  and 
Buggestiveness.  The  book  abounds  in  axioms  that  will  well  reward  the 
collector.  Besides,  the  oblique  and  indirect  manner  to  which  Sir  Arthur's 
cherished  form  was  so  favourable,  and  which  was  sometimes  found 
rather  tantalizing  by  the  ordinary  reader  who  prizes  results,  and  hates 
to  go  a  roundabout  way  for  them,  is  here  at  its  lowest,  in  spite  of  the 
virtue  which  Sir  Arthur  finds  in  this  (][uasi'dramatio  disguise.  And,  con- 
sidering Sir  Arthur's  high  official  position  and  its  responsibilities!  he  ma^ 
well  be  excused  if  he  finds  a  certain  relief  in  the  power  of  conveying  his 
own  opinionsi,  half-veiled  under  the  authority  of  Mr.  Milverton,  and  so 
escaping  from  directly  committing  himself.  But  some  of  Mr.  Milverton's 
opinions  are  so  practical  and  so  valuable,  that  for  the  nonce  we  must 
accept  him  as  Sir  Arthur's  alter  ego,  Milverton  reads  to  the  friends 
a  series  of  essays  on  such  subjects  as  '  Towns  may  be  too  large,'  *  Over 
Publicity,' '  Discords  between  Legislation  and  Administration,' '  Choice 
of  Men  for  Offices,'  '  Local  Government,'  and  so  on.  In  the  cc  urse  of  the 
book,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Hight  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.F.,  most 
of  the  great  social  evils  of  the  day  are  touched  upon  with  wisdom  and 
humour,  and  many  practical  suggestions  are  tendered.  The  evils  of 
overcrowding  iu  towns,  and  of  the  want  of  open  spaces  \  the  difficulty 
which  denizens  of  larg^e  cities  have  in  finding  innocent  enjoyments — 
'the  few  go  out  by  railway,  the  many  remain,  and  it  is iJie  worse  for 
the  many  that  Uie  few  do  go ' — the  evils  that  accrue  to  administration 
by  the  heads  of  departments  changing  with  a  change  of  Government, 
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and  a  hundred  other  related  topics  are  diBousBed  in  the  liyeliest  manner. 
Here  and  there  we  come  on  a  bit  of  delicate  and  admirable  literary  pad- 
ding, which  juBt  seires  to  keep  the  graver  topics  from  jostling  too  close 
upon  each  other,  giving  atmosphere,  if  we  may  so  speak,  ^ut,  as  we 
have  said,  the  real  drift  of  the  volume  is  social ;  and  like  so  many  more 
who  have  thought  seriously  and  laboured  to  awaken  the  public  mind  to 
the  importance  of  these  matters,  Sir  Arthur  cannot  be  said  to  be  an 
optimist.  Indeed,  there  is  the  recurrence  of  a  desponding  note  that  is 
not  without  its  pathetic  suggestion.  In  the  very  outset  we  have  a  half 
hopeless  apolo^  for  mankind  in  general  for  their  attention  to  what  is 
remote  ana  their  neglect  of  great  matters  near  at  hand,  as  illustrated 
for  one  thinj^  in  the  prominence  given  to  political  party  questions  over 
social  ciuestions ;  ana  in  the  essay  on  '  Looking  Back '  there  is  a  really 
pathetic  lament  over  the  time  it  takes  to  get  anything  done.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  the  essavs  we  come  on  a  maxim,  which  might 
serve  for  the  motto  of  the  book : — *  With  such  an  ingenious  creature 
*  as  man,  the  remedy  is  seldom  far  off,  when  the  evil  is  known  and 
'  thoroughly  appreciated.'^  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  bv  means  of  this  volume, 
has  helped  to  make  certain  well-known  evils  '  tnoroughly  appreciated,' 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  ma^  have  the  reward  of  knowing  that  he 
has  aided  substantially  in  bringing  somewhat  nearer  the  not  distant 
remedy.    We  believe  that  he  desires  no  other  reward. 

Cave  Hunting.    By  W.  Boyd  Dawkins.    Macmillaii  and  Co. 

Mr.  Dawkins  has  long  been  known  as  among  the  foremost  of  the  little 
band  of  scientific  men  who  have  sought  for  earlv  traces  of  man's  life 
upon  the  earth  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  caves,  and  in  this  book  he  teUs 
the  story  of  the  latest  discoveries   and  opinions  thereupon.      It  is  a 
most  interestiug  story,  and  on  the  whole  well  told.  Mr.  DawkinSi  too,  has 
another  right  to  speak  on  this  subject ;  for  if  he  can  scarcely  claim  to  stand 
side  by  side  with  men  like  Falconer,  Lyell,  or  Darwin,  and  though  the 
reader  misses  in  him  that  power  of  insight  that  in  its  highest  form  is  a 
supreme  ^ft  of  genius,  yet  every  page  of  the  book  reveals  Uie  painstaking 
inquirer  mto  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  one  who,  by  his  industry 
and  penetration,  has  done  good  work  in  this  field.     His  theories, 
too,  are  carefully  worked  out,  and  may  pretty  fairlv  be  taken  to 
represent   the   least  concessions    that    moderate    geologists   of    the 
present  day  would  accept  from  orthodox  theologjr.    When  we  realize 
the    correlation  of  forces  and  events   required  in  the  first  place  to 
bury  the  relics  of  a  past  civilization  in  caves,  and  then  to  preserve  them 
through  the  countless  ages  that  have  elapsed  since  the  glacial  epoch,  we 
are  not  surprised  at  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  record,  but  rather 
that  80  much  light  is  thrown  on  the  dark  places  of  the  past    In  those 
caves  in  which  the  remains  have  been  washed  in  by  running  water,  the 
animal  to  which  they  belonged  must  have  died  on  the  edjje  orthe  stream, 
the  carcase  must  have  been  swept  along  by  the  current  into  the  interior 
channel,  and  carried  down  until  it  settled  at  the  bottom,  where  from 
chemical  or  other  causes  a  rapid  deposition  was  taking  place.    What 
thousands  of  carcasses  must  have  been  broken  up  and  destroyed  to  one 
safely  lodged  in  a  natural  burying  place  \    Again,  in  those  caves  that 
have  been  used  as  dwelling-houses,  or  places  of  sepulture,  how  rarely 
oould  it  have  been  that  the  caves  were  shut  up  sufficiently  to  prevent  the 
complete  destruction  of  remains  therein  hy  wild  beasts  of  prey,  or  by 
rabbits  and  other  burrowing  animals.  The  latter  have  been  most  destruc* 
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live;  for  not  only  hare  the  little  animals  often  mixed  the  bones  in  a  way 
almost  maddening  to  a  man  who  desires  to  ipiece  them  together  and 
reprodnce  the  old  form,  bat  hj  letting  the  air  through  their  barrows 
thcTj^  have  brought  in  the  agencies  of  putrefaction  and  decay. 

After  a  short  reference  to  the  legendary  tales  that  gatiier  round 
cares,  the  author  dirides  his  book  into  two  parts,  the  physical  history 
of  care  formation,  and  the  life  history  of  their  inhabitants.  Passing 
by  the  question  of  the  formation  of  the  most  famous  cares,  such  as 
those  of  Wookey  Hole,  Helln  Pot,  Kent's  Hole,  Brixham,  and  others, 
we  wiU  ranidly  sketch  the  chief  conclusions  which  the  author  has 
come  to  of  the  more  interesting  portion  of  this  book,  that  relating  to  the 
past  life  history  of  our  race,  and  of  die  animals  associated  witii  it. 
Trarellinff  backward  from  the  present,  we  find  a  strange  light  oast  upon 
a  time,  of  which  it  is  true  we  know  but  little,  but  which  yet  would  be 
called  historic.  In  Victoria  Care,  near  Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  hare  been 
found  a  number  of  £oman  coins,  ioff ether  with  ornaments  and  implements 
of  bronze,  and  some  brooches  of  smj^ular  taste  and  beauty,  finger  rings, 
armlets,  bracelets,  buckles,  studs,  iron  spear-heads,  and  bone  imple- 
ments. The  coins  almost  prore  that  this  care  must  hare  been  inhabited 
by  a  cultured  and  in  some  sense  wealthy  familr  or  clan  after  the  Bomau 
occupation ;  a  conclusion  curiously  supportea  by  the  similarity  of  the 
jewellery  t<>  known  specimens  of  Irish  art  of  the  same  date,  a  bronze  brooch 
figured,  for  instance,  would  not  in  its  elegance  of  form  and  sculpture  be  easily 
surpassed  in  modem  days.  During  the  troublous  times  that  succeeded 
the  denarture  of  the  Eomans,  that  the  Brit-Welsh  harried  by  the  inrading 
EnglisJi,  escaped  for  a  time  extermination  or  slarery  by  dragging  out  a 
miserable  existence  in  cares  and  dens  of  the  earth,  the  eridenoe  amply 
prores,  and  bears  unexpected  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Gildas'  bold 
metaphor,  that  the  flame  kindled  in  the  East  raged  orer  nearly  all  the 
land,  until  it  flared  red  orer  the  Western  ocean. 

But  the  story  of  the  Victoria  Care  is  not  yet  told.  Below  the  stratum 
in  which  the post-Boman  remains  hare  been  discorered,  hare  been  found 
others  that  prore  that  the  care  was  also  inhabited  in  prehistoric  or 
neolithic  times  ;  six  feet  below  the  upper  stratum,  in  stiff  grey  clay,  a 
bone  harpoon  was  found,  and  a  few  other  remains,  showing  that  they  were 
left  br  hunters  and  fishermen  in  a  much  lower  stage  of  cirilization  than 
the  Brit- Welsh  who  succeeded  them.  In  a  care  close  by,  howerer,  more 
lijght  has  been  thrown  upon  the  question  of  the  human  race  by  the  importan  t 
discorerr  of  a  human  thigh  bone,  with  a  great  derelopment  of  the  muscular 
ridge,  called  the  Unea  aspera.  Similar  remains  are  found  in  the  neolithic 
tumuli  of  Yorkshire  and  Denbighshire ;  indeed,  they  are  pretty  generally 
scattered  orer  the  Continent.  l^'ow,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  great 
derelopment  of  the  ridge  of  the  thigh  bone,  which  Professor  Busk  calls 
platycnemism.  It  is  admittedly  an  ape  character ;  is  it  an  indication  of 
a  genetic  connection,  or  can  any  other  explanation  be  girenP  We  think 
it  may,  and  that  Mr.  Dawkins's  suggestion  is  correct ;  and  it  is  one  of 
those  cases  that  hare  to  be  so  carefully  looked  for  on  the  erolution 
hypothesis  of  like  circumstances  producing  like  results.  It  seems  to  be 
connected  with  the  prehensile  use  of  the  foot,  and  to  be  more  common  in 
those  races  that  go  about  unshod,  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  unciri- 
lized  inhabitaiits  of  these  cares  did. 

Further  research  prores  that  two  rerr  distinct  races  lired  almost 
together  in  Europe,  though  one  was  probably  declining  while  the  other  was 
adrancing,  both  as  a  rule  platycnemic,  one  rather  smaU,  dark,  and  narrow- 
headed,  the  other  larger  and  broad-headed.    Now,  can  these  two  boldly 
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distingoislied  races  be  identified  with  existing  races  P  Oar  author  thinks, 
and  Mt  agree  with  him>  that  they  can ;  the  descendants  of  the  narrow- 
headed  race  are  to  be  seen  in  that  dark  narrow^headed  people  that  in 
their  parity  now  inhabit  the  north-west  corner  of  8pain--^he  Basqaes ; 
bat  traces  of  whoso  blood  may  be  seen  in  the  dark,  small,  narrow-headed 
men  and  women  met  with  in  Derbyshire  and  Denbighshire,  and  in 
the  country  of  the  Old  Silures.  The  broad-headed  race,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  cirilised  and  later  in  time  than  the  dark  race,  whom,  doubtless, 
they  conquered  and  largely  absorbed,  were  the  Celts  of  Gaul  and  Britain. 
So  far  dil  is  pretty  clear,  but  evident  traces  of  man  are  to  be  found 
farther  back,  both  before  and  after  the  great  and  terrible  glacial 
epoch.  Of  these  men  we  know,  indeed,  but  little ;  that  they  lived  a  life 
not  altogether  unlike  the  Eskimos  is  indeed  certain,  but  whether  there 
is  anythmg  more  than  a  similarity  of  surrounding  circumstances,  or 
whewer  there  is  really  a  genetic  connection,  we  see  not  a  tittle  of  evidence 
at  present.  Here  we  reach  the  end  of  the  human  life  story ;  at  present 
we  can  go  no  fartiier*  In  a  worse  than  Arctic  night,  in  a  cold  harder 
than  that  of  Greenland,  we  can  dimly  make  out  a  race  of  hunters 
and  fishermen,  living  surrounded  with  the  reindeer  and  other  Arctic 
animals  ;  but  even  in  that  earliest  known  stage  of  civilization  they  buried 
their  dead,  and  brv  doing  so  revealed  their  belief  in  some  hereafter.  For 
the  facts  on  which  these  conclusions  are  based,  our  readers  must  go  to 
the  book  itself,  and  they  will  be  well  rewarded. 

The  Creation  :  The  Earth^s  Formation  on  Dynamical  Principke, 
in  accordance  mth  the  Mosaic  record  and  the  latest  scientific 
discoveries.  By  Archibald  Tucker  Ritchie,  Author  of 
'The  Columbiad.' 

This  work,  with  the  motto  *  Magna  e»t  Veritas^  et  prevalebii,*  is  the 
most  striking  example  we  have  met  with  of  the  power  of  a  false  dogma, 
to  vitiate  the  conclusions  of  a  keen  and  painstakmg  inquirer. 

No  one  can  glance  through  the  ISO  theorems  in  the  first  appendix,  with 
the  large  array  of  references  attached  to  them,  without  admitting  that 
the  auwor  has  gathered  his  facts  and  fancies  with  great  care,  from  all 
the  geological  sources  open  to  him  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  though  we 
shomd  hardly  expect  to  find  in  a  new  and  revised  edition»  published  this 
year,  such  constant  appeals  to  Bridge  water  treatises  and  scientific  works 
of  similar  age  and  authority. 

^  His  theory  is  that  the  earth,  at  the  first  creation,,  the  *  beginning'  of 
the  Mosaic  record,  while  it  was  without  form  and  void,  was  a  sphere, 
evenly  covered  with  an  ocean  of  equal  depth ;  that  it  revolved  round 
a  lightless  centre,  but  without  any  diurnal  motion  round  its  own  axis,  and 
without  any  atmosphere  above  the  waters.  During  this  time  the  ocean 
waa  inhabited  by  successive  races  of  apulmonic  creatures,  whose  life- 
purpose  it  was  to  absorb  from  the  water  the  solid  matter  held  in  solution, 
and  deposit  it  upon  the  central  sphere,  and  so  gradually  form  the  mass 
of  sedimentary  strata  that  covers  the  eartlu  He  utterly  ignores  the 
innumerable  exceptions  to  the  apulmonic  law  that  geologic  research  has 
revealed.  Marking  the  a-  and  the  mono-cotrledonic  character  of  the  car- 
boniferous vegetatioui  he  even  assumes  that  this  grew  beneath  the  waters; 
indeed,  under  this  extraordinarv  oeean»  oharged  to  aaturation  with 
solids  and  gaaes,  were  deposited  ail  the  long  line  of  sedimentary  rocks, 
and  in  it  lived  all  the  long  series  of  organized  beings,  from  ancient 
Oambrian  to  modem  tertiary  times. 
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At  last,  in  the  ftdneflB  of  time,  wlien  the  earth  was  ready  for  the  new 
creation,  God  said  *Let  there  be  light,'  and  lo !  thit  new  agents  striking 
the  waste  of  waters,  set  up  a  chemical  and  molecular  distnrbsnee,  the 
latent  gases  were  liberated  and  mshed  up  into  space,  to  be  pulled  back 
bj  the  power  of  the  earth's  attraction,  and  finally  settled  as  the  fifty  miles 
of  atmosphere  that  surround  the  globe.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  tangential  force,  the  earth  was  started  sninning  round  its 
axis,  and  by  the  irregular  application  of  this  force,  tne  hitherto  undis- 
turbed strata  was  here  thrown  up  into  mountains,  there  depressed  into 
deep  valleys,  and  a  mighty  rusn  of  waters,  scouring  the  sides  of  the 
land,  and  filling  the  depressions,  poured  from  the  poles  towards  the 
equator. 

Theu.insnccessivedaysoftwenty-fourhours,  God  brought  theworld  into 
its  present  state,  as  to]d  us  in  Genesis.  Such  is  a  fair  aooount  of  the  theory 
expounded  in  this  book.  Our  readers  will,  we  suspect,  think  we  are 
satirical,  but  we  are  not  so ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of 
the  extent  of  reading  in  geological,  chemical,  physioaJ,  and  magnetic 
science  that  is  brought  together  in  it.  For  that,  they  must  go  to  the 
book  itself,  iflliey  think  it  worth  their  while. 

The  Science  of  Late.     By  Sheldok  Amos,  M.A.,  &c.     Henry 

S.  King  and  Co. 

*  The  International  Scientific  Series  *  has  already  furnished  us  with  a 
number  of  valuable  treatises,  but  we  doubt  if  any  one  of  these  is  more  im- 
portant or  is  fitted  to  prove  more  beneficial  as  a  source  of  general  educative 
influence  than  Mr.  Sheldon  Amos^s  comprehensive  and  admirably  luoid 
essay  on  *  The  Science  of  Law.'  Wisely  avoiding  the  abstractions  and 
metaphysical  subtleties  that  have  been  associate  with  the  sulject  by 
German  writers  of  the  schools  of  Eant  and  Hegel,  he  confines  himself  to 
an  exhibition  of  the  province  of  law  as  presented  in  experience,  and  the 
various  ways  in  which  it  is  both  the  expression  of,  and  a  powerftd  i^noy 
working  upon,  the  relations  of  the  social  organization.  The  author^  aim 
in  this  work  has  been  to  translate  technical  terms  back  again  into  the 
terms  familiar  in  common  speech,  to  bring  into  clear  light  the  meaning 
and  bearing  of  fundamental  conceptions  lying  at  the  roots  of  our  society 
as  a  civilized  State,  and  tracing  them  into  their  applications  in  the  theories 
and  practice  of  law,  thereby  opening  up  a  new  sphere  of  intellectual 
interest  to  many.  We  think  he  has  admirably  succeeded.  Yet,  while 
standing  on  the  firm  ground  of  induction,  he  does  not  fall  into  the  error 
of  the  opposite  extreme,  in  representing  law  as  the  haphazard  growth  of 
circumstances  and  external  conditions,  instead  of  depending,  as  it  does, 
upon  the  permanent  constitutive  elements  of  man's  moral  and  intellectual 
nature,  wnich  condition  the  development  and '  grouping'  of  aggregates  of 
human  beings  as  civilized  States.  Mr.  Sheldon  Amos  brings  into  prominence 
the  dependence  of  law  upon  morality,  while  his  defininoii  oi  liberty,  as 
not  onl]^  negatively  the  removal  of  restraints,  but  p6sitivdl7  'the  fulness 
of  individuid  existence,'  is  in  accordance  with  the  beet  speculative  thought 
on  the  subject.  '  The  Science  of  Law,'  like  the  '  Philosophy  of  History,' 
is  of  recent  origin,  and  is,  indeed,  only  possible  when  an  advanced  stage 
of  progress  has  been  reached.  It  is  dependent  upon  the  oomparative 
method,  whi(^  is  the  great  intellectual  achievement  of  the  age,  and 
though  but  in  its  infancy  it  has  a  mighty  ftiture  be&>re  it.  ^  Oclj  by  the 
avoidance  alike  of  an  exaggerated  and  impoTerishing  empiricinn  and  a 
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rashly  discurBive  and  generalizing  transcendentalism  will  the  science  of 
law  eyer  be  broueht  to  perfection.  The  autiior  of  this  little  book  writes 
in  this  spirit  in  the  yolnme  before  us,  which  we  very  heartily  recommend 
to  tiie  intelligent  reader.  We  could  have  wished  that  the  simplicity  of 
lan£[uage  he  professes  to  aim. at  had  preyented  the  use  of  such  terms  as 
'  £Mnlitation,'  <  imputabUitjr,'  '  merger,'  '  duteous/  and  not  a  few  others, 
more  American  than  Englu^. 

Animal  Mechanism.  A  Treatise  on  Terrestrial  and  Aerial  Loco- 
motion. By  E.  J.  Maret,  Professor  at  the  College  of 
France^  and  Hember  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  Henry 
S.  King  and  Go. 

The  eleyenth  yolume  in  '  The  International  Scientific  Series '  is  deyoted 
to  a  comparison  of  animal  motion  with  that  which  results  from  mechani- 
cal appliances.  The  position  and  reputation  of  the  author  afford  sufficient 
guarantees  of  his  scientific  character  as  an  experimentalist,  and  that  the 
conclusions  he  offers  to  his  readers  wiU  at  least  deserye  their  attention. 
The  principle  on  which  he  proceeds  is,  that  mechanical  motion  must  be 
on  the  moael  of  animal  locomotion,  and  from  a  comparison  of  the  two 
useftil  results  may,  therefore,  be  expected.  Whether  his ' judfi;ment  of 
what  is  possible  to  mechanical  motion  in  the  future  will  be  ultimately 
justified  we  do  not  in<][uire.  He  has  ^yen  us  a  yolume  of  curious  and 
interesting  &cts  and  myestigations,  illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams 
prepared  under  his  own  directions,  and  for  that  let  us  be  duly  grateful. 

Address  in  Medicine,  delivered  at  the  Meeting^  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association^  in  Noricich,  1874.  By  J.  Bussell  Retnolds, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.    Churchill. 

It  is  somevrhat  remarkable  that  this  eloquent  and  thoughtful  '  AddrcM 
in  Medicine '  should  have  been  pronounced  almost  Bimmtaneously  with 
the  deliyeranoes  of  Professors  Tyndall  and  Huxley  at  Belfast.  Here  is 
an  accomplished  student  of  the  facts  of  nature  and  the  phenomena  of 
nerye  force  and  cerebration,  and  consciousness,  who  utters  his  emphatic 
protest  against  the  modem  Lucretianism,  which  is  likely  to  be  as  mis- 
chieyous  m  medical  as  in  theological  science.  The  notions  entertained 
with  reference  to  'Life,'  'Man,'  'Indiyidnality,'and '  Speciality  of  Disease/ 
are  shown  by  Dr.  Reynolds  to  affect  the  whole  character  and  bearing  of 
the  work  of  the  physician.  The  brilliance  and  the  solemnity  of  this 
discourse  are  remarkable.  We  haye  no  space  for  quotation,  but  com- 
mend to  our  readers  the  proof  which  this  'Address'  gires,  that  the 
armour  of  dogmatic  materialism  can  be  pierced  and  shiyered  by  the 
lance  of  science,  and  by  the  onset  of  a  true  spiritual  philosophy,  which 
takes  account  of  more  facts  than  can  be  quantit«tiyely  measured,  of 
more  forces  than  can  be  correlated  in  the  laboratory. 

'Lux  e  Tenebris ;'  or,  the  Testimony  0/  Conseiottsness.  A  Theoretic 

Essay.    Triibner  and  Co. 

It  is  a  comfort  that  some  people  know  eyervthing,  and  haye  solred  all 
the  soluble,  and  generalized  ana  unified  all  phenomena  in  the  physical, 
psychical,  social,  and  spiritual  spheres  ;  and  are  perfectly  satisfied  that 
when  their  ideas  preyail,  all  wrong  will  be  righted,  all  ignorance,  in- 
equality, and  preyentible  eyil  mastered  and  expelled  from  the  uniyerse. 
'  There  is  such  a  thing  as  truth,' '  there  is  such  a  thing  as  right ;'  but  'truth,' 
according  to  our  auwor,  consists  of  '  the  plan  of  the  Gosmosi  the  facts 
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that  it  presents,  and  the  laws  of  its  constitatioa  and  deyelopment ; '  a 
statement  requiring  serious,  reconsideration.  'Right/  physical  and 
psjohical,  is  the  harmonious  relation  of  nhysical  things  to  produce 
happiness  in  the  hody  and  mind  of  man,  ana  of  psychical  things  to  each 
other,  so  as  to  produce  happiness.  Though  this '  right '  only  exists  poten- 
tially, it  is  diseoTerable ;  '  truth '  can  be  made  a  matter  of  aoprehen- 
sion,  and  conceptions  or  idols  of  right  and  truth  become  arts  ana  instru- 
ments of  progress. 

The  author  proceeds  to  deal  with  consciousness  or  knowledge  of  (1) 
facts,  (2)  itatemenis  of  facts,  (3)  inferences  from  both.  He  then  endeavours 
— while  admitting  that  all  physical  and  psychical  facts  are  in  their  genesis 
mental  phenomena — to  show  that  they  are  dependent  on  material  changes 
and  bodily  organs  for  their  cause.  The  book  seems  to  us  to  be  a  represent- 
ation in  the  terms  of  modern  biological  psychology  of  the  old  interpret- 
ation of  all  mental  states,  faculties,  and  results,  by  the  theory  of  trans- 
formed sensations.  The  whole  hypothesis  has  been  run  to  earth  a  dozen 
times  in  the  history  of  philosophical  research.  Our  author  passes  rapidly 
on  to  a  discussion  of  our  lesthetic  nature,  as  well  as  of  our  organic  sensa- 
tions,— the  pathetic  and  contemplative  states  consequent  upon  theentrance 
of  the '  physical  revelation'  into  the  consciousness.  The  'ego,  the  conscious 
and  perceiving  Psyche,'  is  an  <  effect'  of  the  non-ego,  1.0.,  of  the  physical 
body  and  its  surroundings,  but  it  is  a  centre  of  fresh  effects  in  the  way 
of  imaginations  and  ideals.  To  this  centre  or  '  mind-cell '  is  attributed 
various  powers  of  development,  not  unlike  those  of  the  physical  germ  or 
gemmule  of  life.  The  social  phenomena  and  relationships  are  discussed 
at  length,  and  then  the '  spiritual '  deductions,  religious  creeds,  and  ideals 
are  reierred  to,  and  '  Christianitjr  as  a  moral,  not  an  intellectual  revela- 
tion,' is  treated  as  a  philosophical  possibility.  The  Incarnation  is 
*■  equivalent  to  asserting  that  Deity,  when  viewed  from  beneath,  is 
*  human,  and  humanity  in  its  highest  aspect  is  divine.'  The  great  moral 
and  philosophical  truth  of  Christianity  is  to  '  suffer  and  be  strong.'  The 
volume  is  very  condensed  in  its  style,  and  very  ambitious  in  its  intentions. 
We  cannot  see  the  Iwc,  the  tenebra  seem  to  us  darker  than  ever  with  the 
assistance  of  these  revelations. 

The  Maintenance  of  Health,    A  Medical  Work  for  Lay  Eeadera. 

By  J.  MiLNER  PoTHERGiLL,  M.D.  Edin.     Smith,  Elder, 

and  Go. 

Dr.  Fothergill's  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  sound  advice,  and  is 
calculated  to  be  of  much  value.  It  is  half  physiological,  half  moral ; 
half  lecture,  half  sermon.  It  sets  forth  the  general  physiological  prin- 
ciples and  conditions  of  health,  and  it  urges  practical  attention  to  them 
with  a  well-considered  precision  and  earnestness.  It  connects  moral 
and  physical  conditions  as,  indeed,  they  are  connected  in  nature.  The 
text  of  the  book  might  well  be  mens  sana  in  corpore  aano.  It  is  not  a 
handbook  of  medicine,  but  a  handbook  of  health.  Like  the  popular 
works  of  Dr.  Combe  some  fortv  years  ago,  it  is  a  physiological  guide  to 
life,  and  treats  with  sound  philosophy  and  great  wisdom  on  all  matters 
that  demand  practical  care.    It  should  be  in  every  home. 

How  to  Build  a  Home.    An  Architectural  Novelette.     By  E. 
ViOLLET-LE-Duc.     Translated  by  Benjamik    Bucknell. 
Sampson  Low  and  Marston.  ' 
We  have  in  this  volume  a  specimen  of  the  lucid,  though  somewhat 
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difftue  style  of  writing,  and  of  the  admirably  drawn  iUustrationB  for 
which  M.  YioUet-le-Duc  is  celebrated.  The  topic  chosen  by  the  learned 
and  yersatile  author  is  not  one  of  the  class  for  which  he  has  hitherto 
been  famous ;  he|turnB  here  from  the  arts  and  the  sciences  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  practical  side  of  architecture,  and  endeayotirs  to  describe,  in 
a  manner  so  Httie  technicid,  that  any  reader  may  follow  him,  the 
processes  and  modes  of  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  commeneing  and 
oarryingr  out  a  mansion  of  some  size  in  a  country  district  in  France. 
The  book  will  be  of  but  little  use  to  those  who  are  attracted  to  it  by 
a  wish  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  a  similar  work  under  ordinary 
circumstances  in  England.  The  conditions  supposed  are  such  as  would 
yery  rarely  occur  eyen  in  France,  and  are  still  less  freqaentljr  met  with 
in  Engluid.  But  to  those  who,  though  not  desirous  of  meeting  with  a 
guide  to  direct  them  how  to  proceed  in  an  intended  building,  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  interested  enough  about  buildings  to  seek  fbr  information 
upon  their  materials  and  construction,  the  present  work  will  proye  yery 
useful.  It  describes  and  explains  in  a  manner  which,  if  sometimes 
prolix,  is  neyer  inyolyed  or  inaccurate,  most  of  the  processes  which  are 

gone  through  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a  stone  building,  and  it  is  enliyened 
y  a  thread  of  narratiye  running  through  the  whole,  which,  at  least, 
serves  as  an  excuse  for  the  introduction  of  dialogues  between  a  teacher 
and  a  learner  in  a  manner  rather  less  bald  and  unattractiye  than  that 
adopted  in  the  '  scientific  dialogues '  of  days  gone  by.  The  book  is 
handsomely  got  up,  and  the  accuracy,  ease,  and  spirit  with  which  the 
translator  has  done  his  work,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
remark. 

Ashe%  to  Ashes:  a  Cretnation  Prelude.  By  the  Bey.  H.  B. 
HAWEiSy  M.A.,  Author  of  'Music  and  Morftls/  &c.  &c. 
Daldy,  Isbieter,  and  Go. 

Mr.  Haweis  has  here  accomplished  a  difficult  feat.  He  has  written  a 
story  for  a  purpose,  a  yery  special  purpose,  and  has  done  it  so  well  that,  as 
he  aescribes  the  relations  of  his  characters — their  callings,  loyes,  jea- 
lousies, &c. — ^you  forget  occasionally  that  he  is  charging  against  Snglish 
customs  that  are  full  of  the  most  touching  and  cherisnea  associations. 
Le  Normand  and  Miss  Morant  are  well  done ;  we  feel  that  they  are  real 
characters ;  and  gradually  as  we  read,  the  horrors  of  the  present  system  of 
sepulture  are  forcibly  brought  before  us — how  grayes  are  rifled,  how 
bodies  are  transferred  from  one  graye  to  another  and  the  ground  resold, 
or  are  taken  up  after  such  slight  lapse  of  time,  that  the  flesh  needs  to  be 
scraped  off*,  and  so  on  I  It  is  too  horrible  to  think  of,  and  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  such  things  are  possible  abroad,  not  to  speak  of  Englana. 
And  yet  Mr.  Haweis  prints  an  appendix,  in  which  he  gives  authorities 
for  his  leading  statements.  We  Knew  before  that  old  graveyards  were 
often  overcrowded,  that  bodies  were  too  soon  lifted  to  make  room  for 
others,  and  that  great  evil  was  frequently  done  to  the  living  by  the  bad 
effluyia  rising  from  graveyards.  But  this  book  reveals  a  far  worse  state 
of  matters,  and  brings  it  close  to  our  immediate  interest.  We  do  not  think 
that  Mr.  Haweis  will  convert  the  English  people  to  cremation ;  though* 
we  must  say,  that  through  the  mouth  of  Le  Kormand,  he  makes  out  a 
fair  case ;  but  we  cannot  fancy  such  a  book  passin||r  without  producing 
some  reform  in  respect  of  graveyards  and  burial,  in  so  far  as  sanitary 
conditions  are  or  may  be  affected  by  them.    We  should  not  omit  to  add 
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that  Le  Normand,  who  is  a  medical  student,  communicates  incidentally 
xnuch  that  is  of  real  practical  value  respecting  the  administration  of  hos- 
pitals and  charities  generally.  But  we  do  not  see  that  it  was  necessary  for 
Mr.  Haweis's  purpose  that  he  should  visit  Le  Normand  with  such  irony 
of  circumstance  after  death,  especially  as  the  machinery  of  dreamland 
was  adequate  to  shadow  forth  the  '  brighter '  future  of  cremation. 

The  Insect.    By  Jules  Michblbt.     With  140  Ulustrations  by 
GiAooMBLLi.    T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

The  romance  of  natural  history  has  rarely  been  presented  so  attract- 
ively as  by  Michelet.  His  poetical  temperature  was  intensified  by  his 
French  verve,  and  his  rapid  generalizations  had  that  glamour  thrown 
over  them  with  which  a  certain  school  of  French  writers  idealize  every- 
thing. He  is  ecstatic  rather  than  reflective,  and  indulges  in  fancies  much 
more  than  in  philosophies.  M.  Michelet,  however,  was  a  close  and 
loving  student  of  nature ;  and  in  the  sense  in  which  fiction  is  often  a 
truer  presentation  of  life  than  history,  M.  Michelet's  idealizing  oharac< 
terizaiions  are  a  truer  presentation  of  nature  than  Cuvier's  exact  descrip- 
tions. The  way  in  which  science  and  imagination,  anecdote  and  personal 
feeling  blend  in  his  books  is  very  fascinating.  He  shows  us,  at  any  rate* 
how  mil  of  poetry  nature  is,  and  what  communion  with  the  soul  of 
natnre  a  man  may  have  who  has  the  requisite  qualifications  of  discern- 
ment and  sympathy.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  '  The  Bird,' 
also  translated  by  Mr.  Davenport  Adams,  and  with  its  exquisite  illustra- 
tions by  the  same  artist,  we  need  only  say  that '  The  Insect '  is  similar  in 
form,  and  equally  beautiful  as  an  artistic  gem.  A  fragment  of  Madame 
Michelet's  journal  was  originalh^  intended  for  insertion  in  '  The  Bird.'  It 
does  equally  well  here.  M.  Michelet  had  a  helpmeet  of  kindred  tastes 
and  accomplishments. 


Manufadwring  Arts  in  Ancient  Times,  with  Special  Beference  to  Bible 
History.    By  Jamss  Napieb,  F.B.S.E.,  F.RS.,  Author  of  *  Manual  of 
the  Art  of  Dyeing,'   *  Ancient  Working  in  Metal,'   &c.    (Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Go.)    This  is  a  volume  by  a  scientific  and  practical  man, 
and  contains  much  that  is  suitable  and  interesting   respecting  arts 
and  manu&ctures  among  the  ancients.     The  author  was  drawn  to  an 
examination  of  the  subject  by  the  frequent  allusions  to  articles  and 
processes   implying   a  high    state   of  civilization,  met    witii    in  the 
Bible  and  ouier  ancient  writing.     Already  acquainted  with  various 
departments  of  art,  he  pursued  nis  investigations;  and  liie  result  is  a 
treatise  which  reveals  the   high  skill  the   ancients   had  attained  in 
almost  every  branch  of  manufacturing  industry  and  tasteful  decoration. 
Bunning  over  the  various  metals,  gmss,  pottery,  building,  spinning, 
weaving,  and  dyeing,  he  furnishes  an  amount  of  information  as  to  the 
skill  of  ancient  nations  in  these  things  that  must  widen  our  ideas  of  their 
civilization  and  refinement.    He  qlearly  shows  from  articles  of  art  and 
taste  which  have  come  down  to  us,  not  only  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  various  manufacturing  processes  known  to  the  modems,  but 
that  they  were  pre-eminent  and  superior  in  the  production  of  certain 
metals,  and  in  the  tasteful  engraving  of  gems.    The  volume  concludes 
with  au  able  and  instructive  chapter  on  the  construction  and  preparation 
of  Noah's  Ark.    Mr.  Napier  has,  by  his  work,  not  only  opened  up  a  wide 
and  interesting  field  of  inquiry  for  scientific  men,  but  has  presented  not 
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a  little  that  will  prove  serviceable  to  those  whose  mission  is  to  expound 
the  teachino^  of  Scrii>tare.    The  book  is  worthy  of  general  perusal,  and 
of  a  place  m  every  library. — A  Manual  of  Precious  Stones  and  Antique 
Oems,    By  HoDDER  M.  WESTROPP.      The  China  Collector's  Pocket  Com- 
panion.    By  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser.    (Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co<) 
These  two  little  volumes — ^uniform  in  form  and  appearance,  and  ap- 
parently the  first  of  the  series —are  interesting  and  well  executed  hand- 
oooks  to  their  respective  subjects.    Mr.  Westropp  has  avowedly  com- 
piled firom  Dann»  JBristowe,  &ing,  Maskelyne,  and  others,  information 
about  remarkable  gems,  scientific,  historic,  and  anecdotical,  which  will 
not  onl}r  interest  a  ereat  number  of  general  readers — ^for  no  passion  is 
more  widelv  diffused  than  interest  in  precious  stones — ^but  will  be  of 
practical  value  to  those  who  have  to  deal  with  them.    The  arrangement 
28  clear,  and  the  text  concise.    Mr.  Westropp  has  written  up  to  the 
date  of  publication,  availing  himself  even  of  an  article  in  the  July 
number  of  this  Journal.      Mrs.  Bury  Palliser's  great  authority  on 
ceramic  art  will  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  her  book,    it  is 
simply  a  portable  guide-book  to   '  marks   and  monograms.' — On   the 
Impending  Bengal  Famiw :  How  it  will  be  Met,  and  How  to  Prevent 
Future  Famines    in  India.    A    Lecture,  delivered  before    the   Society 
of  Arts,  December  12, 1873,  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  H.  Bartle  E.  Frere, 
G.O.S.L.,  K.C.B.,  D.O.L.,  Member  of  the  Indian  Council,   and  Pre- 
sident of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society.    With  Three  Maps.    (John 
Murray.)     The  substance  of  this  volume  was  delivered  as  a  lecture, 
when   the   gloom    of   an    impending    Indian   famine  was    |;athering^. 
Happily,  the    calamity   has    been  averted,    or  greatly  mitigated    m 
its  effects.    But  the  volume  has  a  permanent  value,   as  it  admirably 
shows  how  such  calamities  may  in  future  be  prevented.    It  merito 
the  attention  of  all  who  feel  the  importance   of  our  Indian  Empire, 
and   the   duty  of  adopting  such  measures  as  will  guard  its  inhabit- 
ants against  the  recurrence  of  famine. — Lectures  on  the  History  of  Edu- 
cation in  Prussia  and  England ,  and  other  Kindred  Topics,    By  James 
Donaldson,  LL.D.,  Bector  of  the  High  Sdiool  of  Edinburgh.    (Adam 
and  Charles  Black.)     These  lectures  are  from   the  hand  of  a  scholar 
and  thinker,  and  merit  careful  perusal  by   all  who   take  an  interest 
in   the  vital    c^uestion    discussed.     They  present   a   clear   and  rapid 
sketch  of  the  history  and  present  position  of  education  in  Prussia  and 
this  country,  and  enter  somewhat  fully   into    the  philosophy  of  the 
subject.    Our  Continental  neighbours,  he  shows,  have  far  outetript  us 
in  the  completeness  and  efficiency  of  their  system,  notwithstanding  our 
ample  means,  and  the  struggles  through  which  we  have  passed ;  nor  is 
it  possible  that  we  shall  rival  them  until  the  science  of  teaching  is  more 
thoroughlv  studied.    Every  teacher,  Dr.  Donaldson  maintains,  should 
be  a  well-trained  and   competent  man,  rising  superior  to   mere  dry 
routine,  and  coming  into  livmg    contact  with  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 
Our  universities  should  be  great  centres  of  truth-seekers,  whence  an  elevat- 
ing and  enlightening  influence  should  flow.   Progress,  ne  admits,  has  been 
made,  and  the  sad  past  has  been  greatly  improved ;  but  still  he  shows 
that  our  plans  of  ^neral  education  are  defective,  and  our  university 
nystem  extremelv  imperfect     These  lectures  £rom  one  who  has  pro- 
foundly studied  the  subject  of  education,  and  is  himself  a  great  master 
ia  the  art,  are  eminently  fitted  to  stimulate,  and  lead  to  oetter  plans 
and  higher  efforts.    All  who  deem  the  subject  of  education  important 
j^hould  read  them. 
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POETRY,  FICTION,    AND  BELLES  LETTEES.. 

The  Maid  of  Nuremberg  and  other  Voluntaries.     By  Edwin 

Paxtox  Hood.    Brighton:  Page. 

The  author  does  not  claim  for  these  productions  '  the  name  of  poetry,' 
yet  we  think  he  underrates  their  real  merit.  It  would  be  easy  to  con- 
demu  certain  wild  ragaries  of  theme  and  taste  and  treatment ;  stUl  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  recognize  a  great  mastery  over  certain  forms  of 
rhythmical  melody,  and  a  daring  and  successful  use  of  weird  fancies 
which  become  almost  realistic  in  his  hands.  He  has  the  power  of  telling 
a  long  story  in  a  few  words.  This  is  possible  in  burlesque,  and  is  some- 
times  effected  by  chance,  but  it  may  be  done  by  deliberate,  self-repress- 
ive art,  and  Mr.  Hood  has  shown  the  latter  in  the  gruesome  and  terrible 
S>em, '  Venice — from  a  Balcony.'  The  fancy  painted  in  '  The  Syndic's 
aughter '  impresses  its  images  very  forcibly  upon  the  memory ;  the 
vision  and  the  spectral  wedding  are  told  with  true  poetic  feeling  :^- 

And  suddenly  all  the  church  was  bright 
In  a  haze  of  ghostly,  but  golden  light ; 
And  white-robed  forms  and  angel  wings 
And  long  processions  of  glorious  things. 
He  took  her  hand  up  the  altar  stair ; 
There  were  lamps  and  ta]jers  blazing  there. 
And  the  spectral  priest  his  blessing  said 
A  bridal  benison  lor  the  dead. 

'  The  House  of  Fears '  is  a  work  of  high  imaginative  force  which  might 
have  been  held  in  firmer  hands.  Gdie  author  ought  not  to  leave  such  a 
conception  so  miserably  incomplete,  nor  try  to  eke  out  his  lack  of  pains 
or  love  for  his  own  work  with  passages  which  are  a  cross  between 
'  rough  notes '  and  '  stage  directions.'  We  thank  Mr.  Hood  for  the 
volume,  which  reveals  his  extraordinary  versatility,  his  sparkling  fancy, 
and  his  tender  feeling. 

The   Odea  of  Horace  in  a  Metrical  Paraphrase,    By  R.   M. 

HovENDKN,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Macmillan 

and  Co. 
This  is  a  most  praiseworthy  effort.  AU.  translations  must  be  more  or 
less  paraphrastic,  which  is  what  its  author  professes  this  to  be;  and  he  has 
striven  to  reproduce  the  flavour,  the  bush,  the  sparkle,  of  these  bubbling 
draughts  of  Epicurean  wit  and  wisdom.  Often  Imes,  thoughts,  epithets, 
are  thrown  into  the  dashing  satire  or  lyrical  epigram  which  represents 
the.  spirit  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1874,  rather  than  that  of  the 
Sabine  tavern  or  the  Tusculan  villa,  and  sometimes  grotesque  failure 
spoillta  piece  of  splendid  work;  but  we  heartily  thank  Mr.  Hovenden  for 
some  exauisite  enjoyment.  Parts  of  the  third  and  fourth  odes  of  tiie 
first  booK,  the  thirteenth  of  the  second,  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  third 
book  appear  to  us  peculiarly  happy.  We  have  no  space  for  quo- 
tation. 

Malcolm.       By   George    Macdonald,    Author    of    '  Robert 

Falconer/  &c.  &c.    In  Three  Yoliunes.     Henry  S.  King 

and  Co. 

Mr.  Maodonald,  who  by  prolonged  trial  of  English  scenes  and  English 
eharaoters,  seems  gradually  to  lose  his  charm,  completely  reoorem 
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strcngili  and  magic  wlien,  like  Antseas,  he  touches  his  natire  earth.  This 
story  takes  us  back  to  ground  not  far  distant  from  that  made  familiar  to 
us  in  'David  Elginbrod/  and  'Eobert  Falconer/  and  it  is  in  some 
respects  quite  equal  to  either.  There  are  at  least  four  characters,  who 
are  touched  \t  ith  the  naive  vraisemblance  of  real  creation.  Miss  Horn,  who 
prides  herself  that  she  'has  nae  feelins'  and  never  'kent  onj  gude 
com'  o'  iketnt*  yet  is  ever  doing  some  kindly  considerate  action  quito 
unconsciously  and  unostentatiously ;  Duncan  McPhail,  the  blind  piper, 
who  loves  *  ta  pipes '  and  hates  '  ta  Cam'ells  o'  Clcnlyon '  with  a  depth 
of  hatred  such  as  is  hardly  credible  unless  one  had  mot  with  such 
among  the  Scottish  Celts — children  of  passion  and  tradition,  and  void  of 
logio  and  reflection »  the  Marquis  of  Losaie,  that  erewhilc  rake,  yet  with 
lingering  gleams  of  something  noble  amid  the  smouldering  ashes  of  his 
grossness ;  and  Malcolm  himself — the  putative  grand-child  of  Duncan,  the 
blind  piper.  There  are  a  group  of  flsherfolk  remarkably  well  done ; 
especially  that  loud-tongued,  rather  '  randy  '-ish  '  Meg  Partan,'  and 
a  Mrs.  Catanach,  a  '  Howdie,*  or  midwife,  who  has  rather  a  good  stroke 
to  do  in  the  development  of  the  plot.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Graham,  the 
schoolmaster,  who,  like  some  former  characters  of  Mr.  Macdonald's,  is 
rather  too  much  tbe  mere  mouthpiece  of  the  author,  though  his  teachings 
are  very  beautiful, — pure  and  lofty  always.  Of  Lady  Florimel,  the 
daughter  of  the  Marquis,  we  are  not  so  sure ;  she  reaas  rather  like  a 
creature  out  of  some  later  Spenserian  romance,  and  somehow  will  not 
properly  assort  herself  with  the  rest  of  the  work.  But  it  may  be  that 
Bomethmg  is  to  be  laid  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  her  birth,  which, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  plot,  are  hidden  from  us  till  near  the  end ; 
though  unconsciously  the  author  does  either  her  or  himself  an  injustice, 
seeing  that  this  element  has  such  direct  verge  given  it  in  the  case  of  the 
'  mad  Laird,'  whose  odd  shape,  with  the  pathetic  cry,  flits  through  the 
story  like  some  strange,  yet  plaintive-voiced  bird  of  omen.  It  need 
not  to  be  said  that  picturesque  writing  abounds ;  that  there  are  passages 
of  surpassing  pathos  and  humour,  in  which  we  see  the  throbbing  veins 
of  Scottish  lite  laid  bare.  Yet,  in  spite  of  its  uncommon  power,  the 
story  is  certainly  open  to  the  criticism  that  the  author  seems  to  have 
been  indeterminate  too  long  between  plot  and  character,  and  in  a  degree 
has  fallen  between  two  stools.  The  mystery  of  that  secret  visitant  to 
the  Chamber  in  the  castle,  next  to  that  in  which  Malcolm  slept,  after 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Marquis,  is  never  made  plain  or  even 
intelligible;  the  action  of  the  story,  forced  aa  it  appears,  leaves 
Malcolm's  development  so  entirely  behmd,  that  we  are  promised  another 
book  to  unfold  it  (continued  stories  seldom  succeed) ;  while  we  eon  only 
guess  at  the  meaning  of  Mrs.  Catanaoh*s  conduct  towards  the  dead  in 
that  stolen  visit  to  Miss  Horn's  at  the  opening.  We  make  note  of  these 
things  merely  to  pave  the  way  for  a  suggestion  whether  Mr.  Macdonald's 
powers  lie  in  the  way  of  plot  at  all.  it  always  leads  htm  away  off  the 
line  of  real  character  to  the  false  ground  of  extravagance  or  romance,  as 
it  did,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Judy  in  the  '  Annals  of  a  Quiet 
Neighbourhood.'  Whenever  he  has  to  hide  a  mystery,  not  to  speak  of 
inventing  one,  he  is  compelled  to  draw-in  far  too  much  of  the  element  of 
which  'The  Portent'  is  built  up.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  wo 
have  failed  to  find  enjoyment  and  proof  of  real  power  in  this  book.  The 
power,  however,  lies  mainly  in  tne  characters  whose  prototypes  Mr. 
Macdonald  has  closely  observed  and  studied  amid  their  own  low 
surroundings;  and  if  he  claims  to  have  known  the  prototypes  of  Mrs. 
Caiaa»oh  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  then  we  think  there  surely  must  have  beeu 
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some  Btraj  Buggestion  that  Bhould  hare  made  him  pity  them,  if  not  love 
them  more. 

Far  from  tlie  Madding  Crowd.    By  Thomas  Hardy.    Two  Vols. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

This  is,  in  many  character!  a  tics  of  it,  a  norel  of  great  cleyernesB  and 
power.  Its  conception  is  original,  the  stratum  of  social  life  in  which  it 
18  wrought  is  fresh,  and  the  development  of  somewhat  complex  con- 
ditions and  passions,  is  sustained  with  masterly  skill,  minute  knowledge, 
and  is  clothed  in  descriptions  of  great  force  and  beauty. 

Bathsheba's  three  lovers  arc  admirably  discriminated  —  the  noble, 
self-restrained,  and  unselfish  fidelity  of  Gabriel  Oak,  the  volcanic 
passion  of  Boldwood,  and  the  meretricious  fiirtation  of  the  profiigate  Troy. 
Each,  moreover,  is  subtly  accounted  for  in  the  connection  of  circumstance 
and  character—Gabriel,  a  steady,  unsophisticated  peasant,  Boldwood,  a 
mature  country  squire,  who,  through  lack  of  adequate  attraction  in  early 
life,  has  crusted  over  with  a  certain  cold  cynicism  of  habit  an  impetuous 
and  violent  nature — ^like  Etna,  covered  witn  snow;  his  utterly  UQG;overn- 
able  passion  being  explained  by  a  taint  of  insanity.  Troy  is  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  a  nobleman,  and  has  French  blood  in  his  veins.  Bathsheba's 
rejection  at  first  of  Gabriel,  her  sense  of  obligation  to  Boldwood — some- 
what exaggerated,  however— and  the  weak  side  of  her  womanly  nature, 
led  captive  by  the  worthless  Troy,  are  admirably  exhibited  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  really  sterling  qualities  of  lier  nature. 

Very  few  living  writers  could  so  minutely  describe  the  manifold 
phenomena  of  nature,  or  work  up  with  such  genuine  power  scenes  of 
sublimity  and  passion, — such  as  the  night  storm  at  the  harvest  revel,  and 
the  Christmas  dance  at  Boldwood's  house,  or  delineate  with  so  true  and 
restrained  a  power  the  splendid  character  of  Gabriel.  If  mere  power 
were  the  only  criterion  of  judgment,  the  criticisms  which  attributed  the 
story  to  George  Eliot,  as  the  first  portions  of  it  appeared  in  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine,  might  be  pardoned.  A  critic,  however,  must  be  very 
blind  who  could  mistake  tne  highly  finished  work  of  George  Eliot  for 
the  much  rougher  work  of  Mr.  Hardy ;  although,  again,  there  is  a  certain 
lack  of  feminine  delicacy  in  the  former  which  might  be  superficially 
mistaken  for  the  vein  of  coarseness  which  runs  through  the  work  of  the 
latter.  Mr.  Hardy  abandons  himself  to  his  representations  of  the 
thoughts  and  conversation  of  farm  labourers,  and  probably  does  not 
exaggerate.  He  takes  occasion  to  introduce  one  or  two  old  stories — one 
about  the  husband  who  induced  his  wife  to  take  off  her  wedding  ring, 
for  instance — which  might  well  have  been  omitted.  Coarseness  is  not  a 
necessary  attribute  either  of  strength  or  reality.  As  a  whole,  however, 
the  Btory  is  tho  cleverest  and  strongest  since  *Middlemarch.' 

Mr.  Smith :  a  Part  of  his  Life.    By  L.  B.  Walford.    Two 
Vols.     William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

The  thesis  which  Mr.  Walford  seems  to  set  himself  to  work  out,  is  the 
adulterations  of  the  characters  of  ordinary  men  and  women,  and  tiie  fair 
amount  of  excellence  and  happiness  that  may  work  out  from  the  ferment- 
ations of  early  life.  His  method  is  to  exhioit  a  couple  of  rival  families, 
making  up  five  or  six  marriageable  girls,  scheming  and  plotting  at  match- 
making ;  their  quarry  being  a  middle-aged  and  wealuiy  bachelor,  Mr. 
Smith,  who  suddenly  takes  up  his  reaidenoe  in  the  village.  Mr.  Walford 
has  wrought  out  this  thesis  with  a  good  deal  of  patience  and  mordant 
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cleverness  wliich,  however,  does  not  prevent  our  being  very  llrcd  of  it ; 
for  these   small  matrimonial   intrigues,  jealousies,  aud  passions,   are 
unfolded  through  two  thick  volumes,  and  constitute  the  entire  staple  and 
incident  of  the  story.    We  feel  as  if  it  were  a  wrong  to  be  thus  amgged 
through  the  interminable  small  rivalries,  jealousies,  and  manoeuvres  of  a 
pack  of  girls,  their  waylayings  of  Mr.  Smith,  their  speculations  about 
him,  ana  their  backbitmgs  of  each  other.    The  anatomy,if  not  morbid, 
is  very  tiresome.    A  higher  art  would  have  restricted  it  to  two  or  three 
chapters,  or  would  have  embodied  it  in  more  varied  action.  Mr.  Walford 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Thackeray.    He  clearly  scorns  all  Minerva- 
press  idealism,  and  exhibits  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  characters  with  a 
good  deal  of  sardonic  ^usto.   We  think  better  of  human  nature.    There 
are  thousands  of  families,  the  members  of  which  would  be  incapable  of 
such  coarse,  hard,  unblushing  match-making  as  the  Hunts  and  ToUetons 
are  represented  as  pursuing.    Certainly  no  girl  with  the  qualities  with 
which  Helen  is  accredited  could  bo  so  grossly  indelicate  and  selfish. 
There  might  be  the  purpose  and  the  scheming,  but  it  would  be  more 
Bubtlo  and  concealed  even  from  herself.  The  representation  is  overdone. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  such  a  course  as  Captain  Wellwood  pursues. 
The  story,  which  has  otherwise  a  good  deal  or  clever  characterization 
and  some  inimitable  touches,  wants  congruity,  and  does  not  get  on. 

Queenie.    A  Novel.     Three  Vols.    Hurst  and  Blackett. 

A  similar  criticism  is  demanded  by  '  Queenie,'  only  there  is  in  it  no 
subacid  of  Mephistophelianism,  as  in  Mr.  Walford's  story.  Apparently, 
it  is  the  first  work  oi  a  new  writer,  and  it  is  eo  good  in  style,  so  affluent 
in  description,  and  so  observant  in  delineation,  that  it  is  full  of  promise. 
When  the  writer,  who  is  probably  young,  shall  be  a  little  more  practised 
in  dramatic  art,  she  will,  we  think,  take  respectable  rank  among  our 
ladv  novelists.    The  artistic  defects  of  ^  Queenie '  are  that  its  analytical 
and  descriptive  elements  are  in  excess  of  its  dramatic  element;  and  that 
the  analysis  is  not  of  some  great  and  overmastering  passion,  such  as  has 
supplied  some  of  our  greatest  writers  with  a  worthy  study,  but  of  some- 
what commonplace,  not  to  sa^r  frivolous,  incidents  and  feelings ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  story  is  told  in  the  first  person  singular,  the  effect  is 
that  of  a  false  intensity  ;  the  contrast  being  between  the  personal  interest 
of  the  narrator  and  the  intrinsic  unimportance  of  the  incident  or  feeling. 
True,  it  may  be,  and  is,  a  faithful  delineation  of  certain  phases  of  human 
nature  and  of  our  modem  social  life,  but  the  first  responsibility  of  art  is 
the  selection  of  its  subject.    And  if,  as  we  maintain,  the  function  of  art 
is  to  idealize  life,  so  as  to  give  it  good  impulse  and  elevation,  it  is  not 
every  phase  of  common  life  that  will  lend  itself  to  such  a  purpose. 
Perhaps  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  '  Wives  and  Daughters '  we  have  as  high  a 
specimen  of  what  may  be  done  with  common  life,  not  with  its  foibles, 
but  with  its  excellencies,  as  the  literature  of  modem  fiction  presents. 
'  Queenie '  wants  incident  and  movementt  and  occasionally  a  note  of 
false  sentiment  is  struck.    That  the  writer  is  capable  of  fine  dramatic 
representation  is  shown  by  the  very  vivid  and  patnetio  description  of  tho 
death  of  the  little  boy,  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume.  Few  can  read 
it  without  tears.  For  the  rest,  the  story  is  well  written ;  the  style  is  vivid, 
graceful,  and  accurate ;  the  descriptions,  although  as  we  have  said,  some- 
what in  excess,  are  precise,  artistic,  and  eloquent.    Some  Canadian 
§ieces,  for  instance,  are  the  result  of  very  careful  and  accurate  study, 
he  characterization  is  good,  especially  that  of  Harvey  G-raham,  exhibit- 
iug  the  rift  tbdt  there  may  be  in  the  most  high-tonedf  lute,  the  fault  in 
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iho  finest  geological  Btraium,  the  clay  in  the  noblest  iron  of  character. 
We  can  hardly  think  Dudley  Wyverne's  assiduities  quite  in  keeping 
with  fidelity  to  his  friend,  or  with  the  nobility  of  character  attributed  to 
him,  but  he  is  well  drawn,  as,  indeed,  are  all  the  characters.  We  have 
only  to  add  that  the  story  is  pure  and  high-toned.  We  shall  watch  wiili 
interest  the  intellectual  deTelopment  of  a  writer  so  full  of  promise. 

Sope  Meredith.     By  the  Author  of  *St.  Olave's/  &c.     Three 
Vols.     Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Few  writers  hare  more  assiduously  won,  or  more  conscientiously  tried 
to  justify  their  laurels,  than  the  author  of  '  St.  Olaye's.'  The  parity, 
simplicity,  and  beauty  of  her  literary  work  arc  too  well  known  to  need 
critical  demonstration  here.  '  Hope  Meredith '  is,  we  think,  her  best 
work.  There  are  in  it  a  maturity  of  thought,  an  easy  power  of  repre- 
sentation, and  a  finished  art,  which,  by  assiduous  cultivation,  has  become 
almost  a  nature,  and  seem  to  mark  the  culmination  of  her  powers. 

We  accept  the  designation  of  '  Hope  Meredith,'  as  the  neroine  of  the 
story,  somewhat  hesitatingly.  It  seems  rather  to  belong  to  Madolin 
Lauderdale,  whose  character  is  b^  far  the  most  carefully  studied  and 
wrouj^ht  out,  and  is  in  its  conception  and  conditions  almost  an  original 
creation.  The  only  daughter  of  Sir  David  Lauderdale,  she  is  beautiful, 
strong-willed,  and  somewhat  imperious ;  the  fiery  Spanish  blood  of  her 
mother,  mingling  with  that  of  her  calm,  proud,  old  English  stock  of  her 
father.  When 'she  was  eighteen  the  failure  of  the  Matchborough  Bank 
through  the  forgery  of  Jetsam,  its  chief  cashier,  rendered  it  necessary  that 
Su:  David  should  let  Nunthorpe  Chase  for  three  years,  and  retire  to  Heidel- 
berg to  nurse  his  estate.  In  the  Pension  there,  a  fascinating  and 
unknown  Swedish  gentleman,  Gustave  Nilken  by  name,  won  her  fancy,  if 
not  her  heart,  so  one  fine  morning  thev  went  to  a  little  church  and  were 
married ;  he  leaving  her  at  the  church  door  in  obedience  to  an  impera- 
tive and  unexpected  call  of  business.  Nilkeu  proves  to  be  Jetsam,  who 
had  heard  that  the  police  were  after  him,  and  who  was  arrested  the  same 
day,  and  subsequently  transported  for  fifteen  years.  Madolin  keeps 
her  secret,  and  her  position  gives  scope  for  a  good  deal  of  tragic  feeling. 
A  maiden  wife,  she  of  course  refuses  all  ofiers  of  marriage.  Ultimately 
Jetsam  returns  on  ticket-of-leave,  comes  to  the  Chase,  and  of  course 
extorts  money.  Madolin  takes  to  her  home  Hope  Meredith,  the  orphan 
child  of  a  medical  man,  solicits  and  reciprocates  her  healing  affection, 
but  gradually  permits  the  evil  qualities  of  her  nature  to  overpower  the 
good,  after  tne  type  of  the  first  xing  of  Israel.  A  Canadian  connection 
of  tho  family,  '  Uncle  Mac,'  returns,  gets  enamoured  of  Hope,  which 
excites  a  strange  jealousy  in  Madolin's  nature,  which  grows  into  unscru- 

Salons  hate.    She  is  alienated  from  Hope,  who  leaves  her.    To  satisfy 
etsam  she  appropriates  a  thousand  pounds  of  her  father's  money,  and 
contrives  that  suspicion  shall  fall  upon  Mac. 

A  stroke  of  lightning,  if  we  rightly  understand,  as  she  shelters  under 
a  tree,  puts  a  tragic  end  to  her  life  and  her  hidden  misery.  Mao  is 
cleared  by  Hope's  sagacious  penetration  of  Madolin's  secret,  and  the 
two  are  married.  Amon[^  the  characters  Aunt  Griselda  is  admirably 
drawn.  The  entire  story  is  written  with  great  care  and  power,  both  of 
psychological  analysis  and  dramatic  presentation. 

A  Rose  in  June.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant.    Two  Yols.    Hurst  and 
Blackett. 
In  delicate  toach  and  subtle  power  of  delineation,  Mrs.  Oliphant  has 
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neTer»  we  think,  Burpassed  this  sliffht  story.  The  character  of  Mr. 
Damarel,  the  Hector  of  Dinglefiela,  is  conceived  with  great  subtlety, 
and  is  possible  only  to  a  keen  observer  of  human  life.  As  a  tvpe  of 
refined  and  amiable  selfishness,  imposing  alike  upon  itself  and  upon 
those  who  minister  to  it,  it  is  very  masterly.  It  is  almost  startling  in 
its  truth.  What  Dickens  caricatured  in  Mr.  Micawber,  Mrs.  Oliphant 
has  drawn  in  natural  and  truthful  portraiture. 

As  a  psychological  phenomenon  the  possibility  of  which  few,  perhaps, 
had  surmised,  but  the  truth  of  which  none  can  doubt,  the  dying  specu- 
lations of  the  old  rector  are  startling  and  strange  enough  to  become  a 
typo  in  literature.  They  were  not  so  much  religious  solicitudes  as 
natural  and  philosophical  lucubrations.  The  tragedy  of  the  story  is  one 
of  the  '  Aula  Bobin  Grey '  kind,  only  happily  it  is  not  consummated. 
Bose,  in  her  penury,  and  urged,  almost  persecuted  by  her  mother,  who 
appeals  to  her  self-sacrifice,  is  wooed  by  Mr.  Incledon,  a  rich,  elderly 
suitor,  although  loving  and  loved  by  Edward  TVodehouse ;  she  is  coerced 
into  accepting  him — whence  the  tragedy  of  feeling  of  the  novel — but 
deliverance  comes  at  the  end.  It  is  a  little  '  bit '  of  careful  study  and 
exquisite  workmanship. 

Harry  Heathcote,  of  Oangoil :  a  Tale  of  Amtralian  Bush  Life, 
By  Akthony  Trollope.    Sampson  Low,  Maraton,  and  Co, 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  TroUopo  has  turned  his  Australian  experi- 
ences to  account,  and  has  found  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  for  his 
noveliwriting  genius ;  although  Harry  Heathcote  is  a  tale  of  the  slightest 
texture  and  of  very  little  incident.  Heathcote  is  a  younar  settler  renting 
extensive  sheep  runs.  Frank,  and  somewhat  imperious,  ne  offends  some 
of  his  men,  who,  leaguing  with  lawless  marauders,  seek  to  fire  his 
grass.  He  is,  moreover,  angry  with  Mr.  Medlicot,  a  sugar  manu- 
facturer, who,  as  a  '  free  selector,'  has  bought  of  the  Government  a 
Sortion  of  Heathcote's  run.  An  attempt  to  fire  his  grass  is  made  and 
efeated,  largely  by  Medlicot's  help.  Heathcote  and  he  get  to  under- 
stand each  other;  Medlicot  marries  Mr.  Heathcote's  sister;  and  that  is 
all.  The  canvas  is  small,  and  the  figures  are  slightly  sketched  in,  but 
Mr.  Trollo])e  gives  us  a  fair  specimen  of  his  level  realistic  writing,  and  a 
tolerably  vivia  picture  of  bush  life  in  Queensland. 

A  Romance  of  Acadia  Two  Centuries  Ago,  From  a  Sketch  by 
the  late  Charles  Kxioht.  Three  Vols.  Sampson  Low, 
Marston^  and  Co. 

A  historical  note  prefixed  to  this  story  puts  the  reader  in  possession  of 
the  information  needful  for  understanding  it.  The  time  is  two  cen- 
turies and  a-half  ago,  when  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germains  in  1632,  restored 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  French,  and  when  the  Huguenot  settlers  in  Aoadia 
were  required  to  surrender  either  their  religion  or  their  homes. 

The  general  historical  condition  is  the  groundwork  of  the  story,  and  the 
three  principal  characters  are  also  historical.  The  two  heroines  are  Acadian 
girls — Yictoire,  and  her  cousin,  Jeanne-Marie.  Willie,  the  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Stirling,  the  Scottish  resident,  is  brought  up  there  for  his  health, 
and  of  course  falls  in  love  with  Yictoire.  He  dies  m  Scotland  after  the 
consent  of  the  family  to  their  marriage— upon  which  his  life  seemed  to 
hang — had  been  given.  Yictoire  sailing  to  Scotland  to  be  married,  finds 
that  he  is  dead.  Willie's  uncle,  James  Alexander,  who  had  conducted 
her»  yields  to  her  fascinations,  but  is  refused.    She  marries  Claudei  the 
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outlawed  lieutenant-gOTemor,  while  Jeanne-Marie,  whose  affections  were 
set  on  Claude,  has  been  forced  to  marry  his  deadly  enemy,  D'Aulnay  de 
Chamise,  who  is  seeking  Claude  to  hare  him  executed.  Claude,  with 
the  help  of  the  Bostonians,  carries  on  a  war  with  Chamis^ ;  who,  in  ti^e 
absence  of  Claude,  besieges  his  fortress,  which  is  gallanty  defended  by 
Yictoire,  but  is  at  length  treacherouslv  betrayed.  Yictoire's  life  is  sared 
from  the  brutal  ferocity  of  Chamis^  by  the  resolution  of  Jeanne-Marie, 
his  wife,  only,  however,  to  die  shortly  after.  Chami8§  is  subsequently 
drowned,  and  at  last  Claude  marries  Jeanne- Marie.  The  story  di8regar<» 
the  unities,  but  it  is  told  with  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  pathos.  The  editor 
tells  us  that  Mr.  Knight  did  not  leave  yer^r  much  to  be  done.  It  has  the 
attraction  of  noyeltv,  and  reflects  yery  fairly  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  perhaps  tne  least  known  of  our  colonies. 

Tak%  of  the  Zenana;  or,  a  NuwaVa  Leisure  Hours,  By  W.  B. 
Hockley,  Author  of  *  Pandurang  Hari.'  With  an  Intro- 
ductory Preface  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  Two  Vols. 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Mr.  Hockley's  literary  resurrection  is  among  the  most  singular  things 
in  recent  literary  history.  That  a  writer  of  so  much  special  knowledge 
and  graphic  power,  the  author  of  three  or  four  such  remarkable  books, 
should  haye  sunk  so  entirely  into  obliyion  implies  either  great  obtuse- 
ness  of  popular  discernment  or  great  profuseness  of  literary  wealth. 
'  Pandurang  Hari '  surprised  us  all  into  unwonted  praise.  We  supposed 
at  the  time  that  it  had  oeen  a  solitary  production.  Here,  howeyer,  is  a 
book  which,  in  its  wit  and  yiyacity,  surpasses  it;  and  which,  we  are  told, 
was  publieihed  by  Saunders  and  Otloy  in  1827,  and  yet  which  has  been 
utterly  forgotten.  It  is  modelled  after  '  The  Arabian  Nights,'  and  is 
inspired  by  the  Oriental  penchant  for  story-telliDg;  onl^  the  framework 
here  is  much  more  elaborate,  and  is  of  itself  an  efifectiye  noyel.  The 
stories,  moreoyer,  are  longer,  more  realistic,  and  serye  for  illustration  of 
historical  incidents  and  conditions.  Their  charm  is  that  they  help  one 
80  ytyidly  to  realize  the  despotism,  obsequiousness,  grecariousness,  and 
intrigues  of  Oriental  life.  The  fair  Persian  Zeefa  is  the  heroine  of  a 
charming  romance,  or  rather  of  two ;  but  we  are  not  offended  at  the 
transference  of  her  loye  from  Humza,  after  his  murder,  to  the  courteous 
Nuwab,  who  deseryed  his  bride.  We  cannot  attempt  to  epitomize  any 
of  the  stories.  Criticism  of  the  characters  is  equally  impracticable. 
We  can  only  commend  a  book  which,  in  its  atmosphere  and  feeling  of 
Oriental  life,  is  surpassed  only  by  its  famous  prototype.  It  will  charm 
both  young  and  old. 

Olytnpia.  A  Romance.  By  E.  E.  Francillon,  Author  of 
*  Earls  Dene/  &c.    Three  Vols.     Grant  and  Co. 

Giyen  a  middle-aged  conyict  just  released  from  a  seyen  years'  penal 
servitude  for  forgery,  and  the  home  of  an  extreme  specimen  of  the 
English  Philistine,  whose  young  and  beautiful  niece, — ^rich  in  Spanish 
blood,  impulsiye  generosity,  and  grand  ambition  is  guarded,  moreoyer,  by 
a  she-dragon  who  is  the  quintessence  of  ingrained  yulf^arity  and  mean- 
ness, a  tuft  huntress  and  money  loyer — the  problem  is,  how  to  marry 
the  conyict  to  the  beauty,  and  produce  a  reciprocal  feryour  of  passionate 
admiration  and  loye.  The  plot  is  complicated  and  the  difficulties  are 
purposely  enhanced.    The  lying*  the  misadyenturei  and  improbability 
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are  excessive.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  higblv  flaroured,  if  not  extrava- 
gantly overdrawn.  The  story  travels  from  Wey month  to  Bnenos  Ayres, 
and  brings  the  reader  to  the  verge  of  bigamy,  nnconscions  incest,  and 
murder.  Dnels  and  dancing  bears,  the  green-room  of  a  petty  London 
theatre,  the  heroine  in- masculine  attire  painting  pictures  for  the  Iloy2d 
Academy,  diversify  the  phantasmagoria  irhich  pass  before*  us.  Diahlerie 
and  legerdemain  are  freely  laid  under  contribution ;  but  the  thing  is 
done,  and  a  good  deal  more  beside.  The  convict  turns  out  to  be  an 
angel  of  unsemshness  and  honour,  and  a  live  earl  into  the  bargain,  also  a 
consummate  philosopher,  a  finished  artist,  and  the  only  gentleman  in  the 
group.  The  story  of  Soger  Tichbome,  in  part  at  least,  is  hinted,  and  not 
obscurelj,  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Earl  of  Wendale,  though  when  he  does 
reveal  himself,  the  nrocess  of  identification  is  unceremonious  and  rapid. 
The  character  of  Olympia  is  very  cleverly  made  out.  There  is  con- 
siderable trash,  but  a  good  deal  of  power,  and  some  little  fascination 
about  this  story. 

« 

The  Oosaii  Smithy,  and  other  Stoties.     By  Mrs.  Pars,  Author 
of '  Dorothy  Fox/  &c.  &c.    Daldy,  Isbister^  and  Co. 

Mrs.  Parr  has  not  given  us  anything  in  these  volumes  at  all  equal  to 
the  best  of  the  '  How  it  all  hapx)ened '  set.  There  we  had  orispness, 
humour,  delicacv:  here  we  have-y-welJ,  we  must  say  it — an  approach  to 
commonplace.  Mrs.  Parr  has  raised  a  high  standard  for  herself  to  be 
judged  by,  and,  whether  criticism  be  faithful  or  not,  readers  of  stories, 
who  trust  to  instinct,  are  certain  to  feci  disappointed  in  these  volumes. 
*  Fair  Margaret '  is  a  mere  trifle,  here  and  there  lapsing  into  vulgarity, 
and  certaimy  ought  never  to  have  been  reprinted.  *  Sylvia '  is  only  a 
shade  better ;  and  '  Saxbam  GraDge '  perhaps  two.  It  would  be 
ungrateful  to  go  through  the  list.  It  is  odd,  however,  to  observe  how 
much  stren^h  and  character  return  when  Mrs.  Parr  leaves  behind  her 
the  conventionality,  the  small  talk,  and  half-bred  vulgarity  which  she 
seems  to  regard  as  the  inseparable  accompaniment  of  Eoglish  fashionable 
life,  and  tries  to  paint  foreign  characters  and  scenes.  '  The  Gosaii 
Smithy '  has  touches  of  real  power ;  the  life  on  the  Alps,  the  simplicity 
and  directness  of  character,  the  sheer  determination,  and  the  bridled 
impulse  of  the  people  are  admirably  given  here,  alongside  a  thread  of 
very  tender  love  story.  '  La  Bonne  Mdre  Nannette '  has  a  tragical 
pathos.  Poor  Nannettc!  Surely  after  all  her  faithful  waiting  and 
trusting,  she  deserved  to  fare  better  at  the  hands  of  her  lover,  who  returns 
to  die  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  Nannette  having  gone  to  meet 
him,  not  knowing  all  this,  vet  nurses  him  and  closes  his  eyes  in  that 
little  inn.  It  is  because  Mrs.  Parr  can  write  like  this  that  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  speak  as  we  have  done  of  *  Fair  Margaret'  and 
such  as  it. 

Theresa.    By  Georgina  M.  Craik^  Author  of  *  Mildred/  &c. 
&e,    Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

Miss  Graik,  who  has  hitherto  been  remarkable  for  quiet,  ffraoeful 
studies  of  female  character,  has  here  ventured  on  a  theme  which  would 
have  been  dangerous,  unless  done  with  fine  perception  and  instinct  for 
the  pain  and  tragedy  of  real  life,  which  cannot  but  convey  a  lesson. 
Theresa,  the  daughter  of  a  country  squire,  wearied  of  the  commonplace 
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round  of  duties,  has  a  pleasant  surprise  in  ibe  visit  of  a  Mr.  Harold, 
who  ha?  become  their  neighbour.  He  is  intellectual,  cultivated,  and 
catches  her  fancy  ere  she  is  aware.  He  tries  to  staj  away  from  the 
house ;  but  her  father's  f;ood  nature  and  heartiness  bring  him  back  and 
back  again,  and  he  falls  in  love  with  Theress,  and  cannot  now  tear  himself 
from  her  company,  being  sensitive,  sympathetic,  but  not  strong-willed . 
Duty  is  strong  enough  in  him  to  make  him  tell  her  his  story ;  which  is 
that,  being  nch,  he  foolishly  married  a  low  adventuress  when  young, 
who  cares  not  for  him  now,  but  only  for  his  money.  Theresa  does  not  ask 
him  to  leave  her,  and  her  father's  death  coming  just  when  Harold  gets 
news  of  his  wife's  death,  hope  arises  that  their  union  may  be  consum- 
mated at  no  very  distant  date.  He  advises  her  and  helps  her  on  this 
footing ;  and  they  are  just  about  to  be  married,  when  Mrs.  Harold,  not 
drowned,  as  was  supposed,  turns  up,  demanding  her  arrears  of  allowance. 
Theresa  and  narold  now  tear  themselves  apart }  and  the  lesson  of  the 
story  may  be  said  to  be  that  neglect  of  a  step  dictated  by  duty,  however 
excusable  it  may  seem  from  the  side  of  sentiment,  can  only  lead  to 
deeper  pain  and  tragedy  the  longer  it  is  delayed.  There  is  a  world  of 
pathos  in  the  parting  of  tne  two ;  the  characters  are  faithfully  pourtrayed, 
and  the  story  throughout  is  tastefully  and  gracefully  written.  It  is 
done  with  thorough  purity  and  delicacy;  its  motif  is  not  only  moral,  but 
grand,  and  yet  we  fear  that  unless  readers  are  patient  enough  to  read  to 
the  end  they  will  not  think  so. 

The  Neglected  Question.  By  B.  MARKEwaTCH.  Translated  from 
the  Russian  by  the  Frincesses  Ouronssoff.  Two  Vols. 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

To  say  that  we  like  this  story  of  Eussian  life  would  be  as  inaccurate 
as  to  declare  that  it  is  without  interest.  The  fact  being  that,  while  its 
heroes  and  heroines  are  exceedingly  disagreeable,  they  are  sketched  with 
an  artistic  skill  which  deserves  the  warmest  commendation.  The  scenes 
to  which  we  are  introduced  are  comparatively  novel,  and  we  obtain  some 
vivid  pictures  of  social  country  lite  in  Bussia.  We  can  hardly  look 
upon  1<  oma  Bogdanovitch,  in  whose  house  the  nlot  develops,  as  a  typical 
representative  of  his  nation,  yet  he  charms  us  Dy  his  joviality,  his  gene- 
rosity, and  his  very  stupidity — for  he  is  a  man  who  cannot  see  the  little 
tragedy  that  is  being  enacted  right  under  his  nose.  Whether  it  is 
customary  for  rich  landed  proprietors  in  that  country  to  fill  their  palace- 
like  houses  with  multitudes  of  guests  from  wherever  they  can  obtain 
them  we  do  not  know ;  but  this  '  bold-headed,  stout  little  man '  is  never 
satisfied  unless  he  is  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  friends,  and  his  very 
obtuaenesB  helps  to  precipitate  the  catastrophe  which  his  kindly  nature 
would  have  done  anything  to  prevent.  However,  in  his  house  may  be 
met  all  kinds  of  people  and  nationalities,  English,  French,  German,  as 
well  as  Bussian.  The  heroine  of  the  story  is  a  wondrously  beautiful 
lady,  married,  against  her  will,  to  a  man  who  passionately  adores  her, 
but  who  has  become  a  helpless  paralytic,  and  it  is  his  misfortune  to 
watch  the  progress  of  her  intrigue  with  Baron  Felsen,  a  German ;  yet 
he  and  his  son  Yassta  feel  utterly  unable  to  interfere.  The  result  is 
fatal  to  both  father  and  son.  There  is  something  painfully  objectionable 
in  the  whole  conception  of  this  novel.  The  narrator  is  a  lad  of  sixteen, 
who  peers  about,  listens  at  doors,  hides  behind  trees,  &c.,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  information  of  this  woman's  infidelity.  We  feel  not  a  little 
thankful  that  the  boys  here  described  are  Eussian  and  not  English* 
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Translations  from  the  Sakayit  Abdulla  {Beir  Abdulkadar)  Mumhi. 

With  Comments,  by  J.  T.  Thomson,  F.R.G.S,     Henry  S. 

King  and  Co. 

This  somewhat  singalar  book  consists  of  passages  of  antobiographj  by 
an  orientalist,  and  is  singnlar,  inasmuch  as  the  translator  can  recall  only 
one  other  such  instance,  viz., '  TheMemoirsof  a  Malay  Family.'  The  author 
was  a  Malay  writer,  for  a  time  employed  by  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  as  an 
interpreter ;  and  a  translator  and  teacher  in  connection  with  the  London 
Missionary  Society  at  Singapore  and  Malacca.  He  was  a  Mohammedan, 
and  died  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  interest  of  his  book  lies  in  the  record 
of  the  writer's  impressions  of  what  he  saw  at  an  eventful  period  in  the 
history  of  Java,  and  in  the  lights  that  he  throws  u^on  the  really  great 
character  of  Sir  Stamford  Baffles.  It  is  thoroughly  oriental  in  its  modes  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  is  valuable  chiefly  as  a  specimen  of  contempo- 
rary literature.  As  a  revelation  of  oriental  thoughts  and  processes,  which 
might  furnish  hints  to  the  rulers  of  India,  it  is  valueless.  It  is  shrewd, 
truthftd,  and  graphic,  but  reveals  no  hidden  depths.  The  writer  witnessed 
the  occupation  of  Malacca  by  the  English,  andtells  some  good  stories — one, 
of  the  clever  way  in  which  Sir  Stamford  ^ras  outwitted  by  a  villainous 
emissary.  The  description  of  the  governor  is,  however,  very  flattering 
as  well  as  minute.  His  impressions  of  Lord  Minto,  whose  physical  stature 
beUed  his  rank,  and  other  great  men,  are  very  amusing,  while  he  draws 
some  portraits  of  officers  that  are  the  reverse  of  favourable.  Of  Dr. 
Milne  and  Dr.  Morrison  he  speaks  very  highly,  and  apparently  with  a 
good  deal  of  discrimination  or  character.  The  book  would  have  been 
better  without  the  commentaries  of  the  editor,  which  are  often  mere 
repetitions  of  the  autobiography,  and  are  not  very  weighty,  although 
Mr.  Thomson's  scholarship  is  of  a  high  order.  The  translation  itself  is 
a  genuine  contribution  to  lighter  literature. 

Wyncote.    By  Mrs.  Thomas  Erskine,  Author  of  '  Marjory.' 

Two  Vols.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Headers  of  *  Marjory '  need  not  be  told  that  <  Wyncote '  is  carefully 
studied,  well  thought  out,  and  well  written.  Its  distinctive  excellence  is  the 
cast  of  originality  pertaining  to  all  the  characters.  Although  the  incidents 
are  of  the  ordinary  novelist's  stock,  thev  are  wrought  out  by  men  and  women 
of  something  more  than  distinct  individuality — ^the  Squire,  Lady  Wargrave, 
Mrs.  Wyncote,  George,  and  especially  Oamilla,  who  form  the  Wyncote 
group.  Mr.  Ashton,  the  purse-proud,  vulgar  millionaire,  with  his  boast 
that  he  began  by  sweepingout  a  grocer's  shop,  would  be  original  if 
Dickens  had  not  written  *Hard  Times.'  Lydia  has  decidedly  a  charac- 
ter of  her  own,  and  is,  we  fear,  lypical  of  a  good  deal  that  monev  does ; 
while  about  Phcebe  there  is  a  quiet,  distinctive  individuality  equally  cog- 
nizable and  charming.  In  short,  the  novel  is  a  thoroughly  good  one :  witii 
nothing  in  it  approaching  to  the  sensational,  there  is  notidng  common- 
place.   It  is  a  story  of  every-day  Ufe,  told  by  a  fresh,  thoughtful  pen. 

A  Book  About  the  Table.    By  John  Cordt  Jbaffrbson.    In 
Two  Yolumes.    Hnrst  and  Blackett. 

This  is  a  book  for  readers  rather  than  reviewers.  Like  Mr.  Jeafifre- 
son's  other  amusing  and  interesting  books  about  '  doctors,' '  lawyers,' 
'  clergy,'  &c,  it  contains  a  rich  fund  of  curious  information,  illustrated 
by  apt  and  felicitous  anecdotes  fished  from  'volumes  of  forgotten 
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lare»'  about  some  of  the  commonest  and  moit  familiar  things.  The 
treatment  here,  as  before  in  other  works  is  anecdotical,  and  no 
better  amusement  for 


than  in  dipping 


mt  for  an  unoccupied  half  hour  could  readily  be  found 
discursively  into  Mr.  Jeaffreson's '  Book  about  the  Table.' 

The  Poeiieal  Worke  of  John  Milton.  Edited,  with  Introdaotion^ 
Notes,  and  an  Essay  on  Milton's  English.  By  Daytd 
Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Three  Vols.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

Dr.  Masson  has  devoted  himself  to  the  exposition  of  Milton  with  an 
entireness  and  enthusiasm  that  fuUy  equal  those  of  Charles  Knight  for 
Shakespere.  And  as  was  fitting  and  essential  in  a  biographer  and  editor 
of  Milton,  his  enthusiasm  is  informed  bya  liberal  scholarship  and  expressed 
with  a  loujg-practised  literary  skill.  This  superb  edition  of  the  poeticid 
works,  edited  and  annotated  with  loving  eare  and  patient  minuteness,  is 
a  fitting  pendant  to  the  bioffraphy,  to  which  we  have  rendered  due  praise 
in  this  Keview.  Since  Todd's  MiltoD,  no  edition  of  the  great  poet's  works 
has  been  so  laboriously  and  leamedlv  annotated ;  and  l^rofessor  Masson 
is  far  superior  in  literary  art  to  the  learned  Archdeacon.  Todd's  notes, 
gathered  from  every  source  that  industry  and  learning  could  discover, 
were  ooUeotions  for  a  critical  structure  rather  than  the  structure  itself; 
but  his  materials  are  indispensable  for  every  subsequent  editor.  Dr. 
Masson,  after  hesitating  apout  the  best  method  of  using  the  body  of 
notes  that  were  equally  indispensable  and  obvious,  and  that  had  become 
the  common  stock  of  Miltonic  literature,  has  finally  determined  to 
recast  and  reproduce  rather  than  simply  to  quote  them.  Annota- 
tions of  special  excellence  are  quoted,  ana  even  when  the  substance  only 
is  used  the  obligation  is  acknowledged.  When  we  say  that  450  pages  of 
the  third  volume  are  occupied  with  illustrative  notes,  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  what  laborious  toil  Dr.  Masson  has  bestowed.  As  in  the  biography, 
however,  his  tendenoy  is  to  overdo  things,  and  if  he  did  not  do  so  well 
it  would  be  wearisome;  and  yet  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  annotations 
for  an  instance,  we  must  honestly  confess  that  we  cannot  li^ht  upon  one 
that  would  not  subject  us  to  the  imputation  of  hyper-criticism.  Above 
all  our  great  poets  MQton  needs  elucidation,  through  the  wealth  of  his 
classical  and  other  lore.  He  abounds  in  allusions  patent  only  to  the 
scholar. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  element  in  these  volumes  is  the  valuable 
and  exhaustive  Essay  on  Milton's  English;  viz.,  his  Yocabidary,  Spell- 
ing and  renunciation,  Peculiarities  of  Grammatical  Inflexion,  Syntax 
and  Idiom,  Punctuation,  Versification,  and  place  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish verse.  To  this  very  learned  and  acute  dissertation,  120  pages  are 
given.  AH  tiiat  philologv  can  do  to  elucidate  Milton  and  Ehzabethan 
English  is  done,  and  with  very  great  judgment. 

All  Introduction — ^bibliographical,  oiographical,  and  expository---fol- 
lows,  in  which  tiie  literature  of  the  poems  is  reviewed  and  characterized. 
Sufficient  biographical  information  is  given,  as  well  as  a  general  exposi- 
tion of  the  purpose,  principles,  and  structure  of  the  'Paradise  Lost.' 
Not  only  has  each  separate  poem  a  special  bibliographical  introduction, 
but  a  general  introduction  is  prefixed  to  each  group  of  poems,  in  which 
a  good  deal  of  valuable  criticism  is  to  be  found.  Altogether  we  must 
pronounce  this  edition,  if  not  so  midtifarious  as  Todd's,  or  so  sumptuous 
as  Pickering's,  yet,  beyond  all  d^s^vAe,  facile  princept  in  its  oombmation 
of  wise  learning,  loving  elucidation  and  homage,  and  elegant  form.  It 
should  be  the  (£uiical  gift-book  of  the  year. 
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CAaracteristics  of  English  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Shirley,  By 
William  Minto,  M.A.,  Author  of  'A  Manual  of  English 
Prose  Literature.'    Blackwood  and  Sons. 

This  is  a  companioa  to  Mr.  Minfco's  former  work,  of  whioh  we  spoke  ia 
high  terms  on  its  appearance.  Bat  to  deal  with  poets  is  proTerbially 
more  difficult  than  to  deal  with  prose  writers.  Besides,  special  difficulties 
arise,  when  the  authors  are  so  far  removed  iu  time  that  facts  and  read- 
ings are  matters  of  dispute.  Mr.  Minto  has  borne  himielf  well  through- 
out ;  and  if  sometimes  we  differ  from  him,  he  always  claims  our  respect 
and  admiration.  He  is  industrious,  careful,  correct,  and  thoroughgoing, 
making  sure  of  his  facts  at  ever^  step  ;  he  is  sufficiently  sensitiye  and 
sympathetic  to  catch  fine  suggestions ;  and  if  he  is  now  and  a^ain  prone 
to  be  dogmatic  and  ambitious  to  bo  original  at  all  costs,  that  is  a  fault, 
which  in  these  days  may  be  said  to  lean  to  rirtue's  side,  if  only  accom- 
panied with  real  talent ;  and  this  being  so  in  his  case,  we  readily  forglre 
it  to  him.  Chancer,  he  finds,  drew  his  most  perrading  infiuence  from 
the  early  French  romancers — ^not  from  the  Italians— as  has  been  said; 
and  he  gires  us  a  remarkably  acute  summary  of  the  characteristics  of 
that '  morning  star  of  song.*  With  Spencer,  he  is  no  less  delicate  and 
sympathetic ;  and  the  chapter  on  the  Scottish  Successors  of  Chaucer — 
James  I.,  Henryson,  Dunoar,  Douglas,  and  Sir  Darid  Lyndsay  of  the 
Mount — is  done  with  great  tact.  Little  fault  either  can  be  found  with  the 
treatmentof  thedramatistspriorto  Shakespeare,  though  we  do  miss  a  fuller 
analysis  of  the  character  ot  Marlowe — that '  Columbus  of  a  new  literary 
world,'  and  a  slightly  detailed  account  of  the  Fatutus,  which  is  almosit 
entirely  passed  oyer,  notwithstanding  |.that  for  eloauence  and  polish  of 
blank  yerse  it  has  not  in  its  own  line  been  surpassea.  Of  the  section  on 
Shakespeare,  we  must  say  this,  that  it  is  at  once  the  ablest  and  the 
weakest  part  of  the  book.  Mr.  Mtnto  has  studied  the  matter  thorouj^hly, 
and  has  in  a  way  exhausted  the  plays — that  is,  if  theory  and  determined 
intellectual  application  could  do  so.  But  there  were  roses  and  yiolets 
before  botany ;  and  the  wonder  and  mystery  of  Shakespeace's  plays 
remain,  after  all  comment,  just  as  in  life  itself.  So  it  is  a  narrow 
criticism  which,  before  such  works,  pretends  to  absolute  and  exceptional 
interpretation.  It  was  the  merit  of  Goethe's  criticism  of  Hamlet,  that 
it  was  at  eyery  point  qualified  by  this  confession.  But  Mr.  Minto, 
forgetful  of  this,  runs  madly  against  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Coleridge, 
and  the  followers  of  that  school.  He  will  haye  it  that  Hamlet  affected 
madness  merely,  and  throughout  act«d  on  plan  or  reason,  maintaining 
that  Goethe's  idea,  in  eleyating  Proyidence,  or  some  would  call  it  Fate, 
aboye  the  hero's  action,  would  make  Hamlet  out  only  a  poor  creature ; 
though  we  only  go  with  Mr.  Minto  himself,  when  we  say  that  true  tragedy 
has  a  wonderful  way  of  dwarfing  human  actons,  so  that,  the  reins  being 
sooner  or  later  taken  out  of  their  hands,  they  do  seem  poor  creatures. 
Indeed  we  had  always  thought  that  this  was  of  the  yery  essence  of 
tragedy  pure  and  simple,  as  distinguished  from  idyllic  or  eyen  epical 
creation — though  Mr.  Tennyson's  '  £ing  Arthur,'  baulked  of  his  purpose 
by  a  woman's  lolly  mainly,  would  be  eleyated  thus  to  the  di^^nity  of 
tragic  motiye  too.  We  are  tempted  to  details,  but  cannot  aflSrd  the 
space.  Suffice  it,  that  we  haye  tried  hard  to  reconcile  Mr.  Minto'a 
particular  theory  of  Hamlet  with  his  theory  of  Proyidence  as  a 
whole  in  the  drama  of  Shakespeare,  and  cannot  reconcile  them — 
which  we  might  haye  fancied  arose  from  defeats  peculiar  to  us,  had 
we  not   met  with   others    who    laboured  under  the  same  difficnliy. 
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With  the  dramatists  who  succeeded  Shakespeare  he  is  equally  well 
acquaiated,  and  equally  happy.  We  hare  yery  incisive  little  remarks 
on  Dekker,  Jonson,  Massinger,  and  the  rest,  and  it  would  be  ungrateful 
if  we  did  not  acknowledge  the  profit  and  the  pleasure  we  have  derived 
from  a  rery  careful  and  prolonged  perusal  of  this  book.  No  volume  we 
have  seen  of  late  could  be  more  confidently  recommended  as  likely  to 
stir  up  a  young  man's  liking  for  literature,  if  it  was  not  already  awakened 
in  him. 

Esmya  on  Shakespeare.  By  Kari.  Elze,  Ph.D.  Translated 
with  the  Author's  sanction  by  L.  Dora  Sghmitz.  Mac- 
millan  and  Go. 

We  have  no  doubt  the  hope  of  the  translator,  that  these  essays  will  be 
valued  by  the  English  student  of  Shakespeare,  will  be  fulfilled.  They  are 
a  worthy  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Shakespearian  criticism.  In 
discussing  such  questions  as  *  The  Date  of  the  "  Tempest "  ' — which  he 
fixes  earlier  than  is  commonly  done,  the  time  and  occasion  of  '  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,'  and  the  scope  and  purport  of  '  The  Merchant 
of  Venice/  Dr.  Elze  displays  the  learning  and  acuteness  of  a  competent 
critic  of  the  English  dramatist.  His  '  *'  Hamlet "  in  France,'  also,  is 
interesting,  and  brings  into  clear  light  what  seems  the  radical  incom- 
petence of  the  French  mind  to  appreciate  Shakespeare,  M.  Taine's  lively 
comments  notwithstanding ;  while  the  essays  on  '  The  Supposed  Travels 
of  Shakespeare '  and  *  Sir  William  Davenant '  are  excellent  literary 
studies.  l3ut  when  we  have  admitted  all  this  we  fail  to  see  that  Dr. 
Size's  work  can  be  taken,  as  the  translator  offers  it,  as  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  what  is  characteristic  of  German  Shakespeare-criticism.  Since 
Goethe  wrote  his '  Shakespeare  und  kein  Ende,'  whole  libraries  of  German 
works  on  the  dramatist  have  been  given  to  the  world.  At  last  the 
reaction  has  come,  and  Benedix  has  prepared  a  work  to  prove  that 
Shakespeare  is  vastly  over-rated.  Side  by  side  with  this  attack  on  the 
I  Shakespearomanie  there  has  come  to  fuller  maturity  that  profound 
interpretation  of  Shakespeare  as  the  true  national  poet  of  England,  the 
production  of  her  history,  and  the  type  of  her  unity,  which  is  the  best 
result  of  German  criticism.  Dr.  Elze's  work  cannot  be  said  to  illustrate 
either  of  these  two  tendencies,  but  is  only  one  of  a  multitude  of  similar 
books,  the  criticism  of  which  is  external  rather  than  philosophical. 
On  the  whole  it  has  been  well  translated. 

Hie  Sonnet :  its  Origin^  Structure^  and  Place  in  Poetry.    With 

Original  Translations  from  the  Sonnets  of  Dante,  Petrarch, 

&c.,  and  Kemarks  on  the  Art  of  Translating.  By  Oharles 

ToMLiNSON,  F.R.S.    John  Murray. 

'  Soom  not  the  sonnet,'  might  have  been  a  motto  for  this  serious  study 
of  the  noblest  forms  of  one  species  of  metrical  composition.  Under  the 
pressure  of  a  deep  grief,  the  author,  like  '  the  bees  that  soar  for  bloom 

*  and  murmur  by  the  hour  in  fox-glove  bells,'  has  found  with  Words- 
worth that  '  'twxM  pastime  to  be  bound  within  the  sonnet's  scanty  plot 

*  of  ground.'  He  nas  produced  the  most  scholarly  and  philosophical 
discussion  of  the  subject  that  we  know.  He  has  shown  the  earliest  law 
of  the  sonnet,  and  the  seyerity  of  taste  which  it  imposed,  the  epigram- 
xnatic  completeness  of  the  production  with  its  double  quatrain  and  its 
varied  tercets,  and  the  relation  of  the  tercet  to  the  quatrain.  He  has 
given  a  numerical  analysis  of  the  various  '  types '  adopted  by  Dante  and 
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Petrarch,  the  modificationa  aooepted  by  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  some  modem  sonnetteers,  and  the  fundamental  deviation  from  the 
old  Italian  models  effected  by  Wordsworth.  Mr.  Tomlinson  has  most 
sympathetically  and  ingeniously  imitated  the  peculiarities  of  each  sonnet 
form  in  his  '  original  translations/  and  his  discussions  throw  much  light 
on  the  intellectual  progress  and  aesthetic  culture  of  the  great  age  of  the 
Eenaissance,  Interesting  discussions  follow  in  the  notes.  One  of  these, 
demonstrative  of  the  fact  that  Petrarch's  *  Laura '  was  never  married, 
will  be  read  with  much  attention.  The  volume,  like  a  spectroscope,  will 
aid  the  student  to  read  much  more  between  the  lines  of  an  Italian  sonnet 
than  the  superficial  charm  of  its  rich  colouring  would  at  first  suggest. 
As  *  proud  philosophy  *  has  not  lost  the  mystery  and  beauty  of  the  rain- 
bow ;  as  the  botanist  has  not  deflowered  the  rosebud,  so  the  metrist  has 
added  to  its  beauty,  by  showing  the  origin,  structure,  and  poetical  place 
of  the  sonnet. 

JEssaps,  Critical  and  Biographical,  Contributed  to  the  *  Edinburgh 

Review.'    By  Henry  Rogers.     Two  Vols.    New  Edition. 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
Essays  on  some  Theological  Controversies  of  the  Time.     Chiefly 

Contributions  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Review.'  By  Henry  Eogers. 

New  Edition.    Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Bogers  is  almost  the  last  of  the  brilliant  staff  of  essayists  whom 
Jeffery  gathered  round  his  editorial  Qhair,  and  whose  essajs,  collected 
in  volumes,  form  a  considerable  library.  Mr.  Bogers  is,  on  the  whole, 
scarcely  inferior  to  any  of  his  colleagues ;  he  has  a  good  deal  of  the  wit  of 
Sidney  Smith,  the  critical  acumen  of  Jeffery,  the  rnetorical  brilliaDcy  of 
Macaulay,  the  ingenuity  of  Whately,  and  the  ratiocination  of  Brougham. 
Not  equalling  any  one  of  these  perhaps  in  his  characteristic  quality,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  he  transcends  them  all  in  the  high  degree  in 
which  he  combines  their  qualities.  His  reprinted  essays  have  found 
favour  with  the  public,  and  nave  passed  through  seyeral  editions — a  dis* 
tinction  which  only  one  or  two  of  his  compeers  can  boast.  It  is  indi- 
cative of  very  much,  that  after  so  many  years  they  should  still  be  in 
demand,  and  that  the  publishers  should  feel  justified  in  this  reissue  of 
the  whole.  It  is  too  late  to  characterize  Mr.  Bogers  as  an  essayist.  His 
articles  hare  taken  their  place  in  our  permanent  literature,  and  wiU  be 
reserred  for  choice  reading  so  long  as  men  can  appreciate  wit  and 
wisdom,  Tigoor  and  pathos.  The  essay  on  '  Reason  and  Faith '  is 
omitted,  because  after  naving  been  reprinted  nine  or  ten  times,  it  has 
been  published  in  a  separate  volume,  together  with  some  other  papers 
oontriDuted  to  Good  Words.  Some  other  essays,  more  ephemeral, 
because  turning  on  passing  questions  of  the  day,  have  also  been 
omitted.  On  the  other  hand,  two  essays,  hitherto  appearing  only  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review^  one  on  M.  Hue's  *  China,'  the  other  on  the 
'  Bemains  of  William  Archer  Butler,'  are  included  in  these  yolumes. 
In  the  Tolume  of  theological  essays  an  article  on  Erasmus,  contributed 
to  Oood  Words,  is  reprinted.  The  other  essays  on  the  Oxford  Traotarian 
Controversy,  which,  as  we  are  old  enough  to  remember,  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion through  their  trenchant  and  keen  ridicule,  when  they  first  appeared i 
have  still  only  too  great  pertinence  to  present  controversies.  No  one 
of  this  (generation  has  more  competently  wielded  Pascal's  aword,  or 
more  easily  worn  his  mantle.  These  compact  and  elegant  volumes  will 
find  their  place  on  almost  every  shelf  of  '  favoorita  authors.' 
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Sketckes  and  Studies.    DescriptiTe  and  Historioal.  By  Biohakb 
JoHH  £iKO,  B.A.    John  Murray. 

An  increasing  proportion  of  the  contents  of  our  more  important 

Jieriodicals  get  collected  into  Yolumes ;  some  of  which  will  not  live  much 
onger  than  they  did  in  their  ephemeral  form ;  others  will  form  a  per- 
manent part  of  what  is  becoming  a  large  and  interesting  element  in  our 
libraries.  Mr.  King's  essays  are  written  with  so  much  knowledge  and 
care  and  force  as  to  desenre  collection.  The  first  essay  on  Carolingian 
^Romance  was  contributed  to  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  *  Oxford  Essays/ 
published  in  1856,  and  attracted  some  attention  at  the  time ;  the  other  half 
a  dosen  were  contributed  to  the  Q,uarterly  Review,  Their  themes  are 
•uoh  as  to  give  occasion  for  the  gathering  together  of  interesting  and  ouri* 
ous  information — which  one  is  glad  to  preserve.  Thus,  '  SacredTrees  and 
Flowers/  •  The  Days  of  Folk  Lore/  *  History  and  Eomance/  *  The  Great 
Shrines  of  England/  '  Trayelling  in  England/  'Deyonshire/  &c.,  are  all 
eminently  of  this  obaracter.  Mr.  Kins's  writing  is  easy,  picturesauey 
and  scholarly.  He  has  something  of  Mr.  Jncox's  gift  of  anecdotal  iUuS' 
tration.  His  theme  is  a  thread  upon  which  he  strings  all  kinds  of 
illustratiye  matter,  some  of  it  deriyed  from  sources  ooTious  enough, 
others  from  those  more  recondite.  He  does  not  care  to  stick  very 
closely  to  his  text ;  it  is  enough  if  in  any  way  he  can  hook  on  to  it.  The 
volume  contains  a  good  deal  of  entertaining  reading. 

Ocoaeional  EMaye.    By  Samuel  Smith.    Edinburgh :  Maclaren 

and  Macniven. 

Mr.  Smith  does  not  tell  us  where  his  essays  have  been  before  published, 
only  that  they  are  '  reprints  of  papers  written  at  different  times  during 
the  past  fifteen  years.  Their  form  indicates  that  some  of  them  have 
been  addresses.  They  are  miscellaneous  enough,  varying  from  *  British 
Bale  in  India '  to  '  Rationalism  and  the  Bible.  Mr.  Smith  intimates  in 
one  of  the  papers  that  he^  is  engaged  in  business.  He  is  a  man  of  some 
culturei  travel,  and  thought.  We  cannot  say  that  his  essays  will  con* 
tribute  much  to  the  settlement  of  any  of  the  questions  they  touch.  The 
two  on  the  Bible  and  Miracles  especially,  stride  us  as  touching  only  the 
surface  of  these  great  topics,  as  tney  are  questioned  by  modern  rational- 
ism. Their  vaJue  is  the  light  of  average  common  sense  which  they  throw 
upon  them.  This,  indeed,  is  the  quality  of  the  papers  generally.  Mr. 
Smith  has  no  very  great  knowledge,  nor  any  peculiar  vigour  of  thought ; 
but  he  is  a  man  of  strong  good  sense,  who  telis  us  how  thinp^s  strike  nim 
when  he  sees  them— only  if  he  had  occasion  in  1860  to  modify  so  greatly 
his  impressions  of  America  in  1860,  why  print  the  latter  P 


Author 
equal 

upon  her  English  readers.  It  is,  however,  well  written,  and  its  characters 
are  well  discriminated.  It  traces  an  orphan  family  through  manifold 
difficulties  and  trials,  specially  from  Jesuit  intrigues.  All,  however, 
comes  right  at  last.  The  book  is  pleasant  to  read,  and  has  an 
interest  m>m  its  well  described  scenes  and  incidents  of  Canadian  life.-^ 
Ltave$  from  the  Unpublished  Journals,  Letters,  and  Poems  of  Charlotte 
KUioi,  (Religious  Tract  Society.)  These  cleanings  from  ifiss  Elliot's 
writing  desk  will  not  of  course  enhance  her  literary  reputation,  but  they 
areinterevting  as  throwing  fresh  light  upon  a  well-cultured  and  devout 
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character.  A  peculiar  fervency  of  character  joinod  to  a  keen  appreciation 
of  beauty  in  nature,  art,  and  hterature,  made  her  sympathies  very  keen 
and  her  affections  ardent.  She  is  full  of  appreciation  and  optimism. 
Eyen  in  old  age  she  is  bright  and  cheerful  as  a  young  eirl.  We  heartily 
commend  these  expressions  of  her  feeling  to  all  who  think  it  a  sin  to  be 
merry. — A  Cluster  of  Lives.  By  Alice  Kinq,  (Henry  S.  King  &  Co.) 
Miss  King  compares  her  lives  to  a  nosegay  made  up  of  flowers  greatly 
differinig  from  each,  other ;  and  when  we  say  that  they  include  Y  ittoria 
Ck>lonna,  Madame  B^camur,  Dante,  Geoffirey  Chaucer,  Ariosto,  and 
Madame  Cattin,  the  comparison  is  justified.  Predominance,  however,  is 
given  to  Italians,  probably  because  Italian  literature  has  been  a  special 
study  of  the  authoress.  She  does  not  endorse  Mr.  W.  Gilbert's  white- 
washing of  Lucrezia  Borgia.  She  writes  carefully,  gracefully,  and 
vivaciously.  A  more  interesting  and  instructive  book  than  these  sixteen 
short  biographies  could  scarcely  be  put  into  a  young  person's  hands. — 
T?ie  Heavens  and  the  Earth.  A  Popular  Book  of  Astronomy.  By  Thomas 
MiLNER,  M.  A.  With  Revision  and  Additions  by  Edwin  Dttnkik,  P.B.  A.S. 
(Beligious  Tract  Society.)  A  new  edition  of  one  of  these  popular  and 
mvaluable  handbooks,  which  put  young  people  in  possession  of  the 
principles  and  latest  results  of  science,  it  is  simply  an  account  of 
the  solar  system,  and  is  written  in  a  lively  and  interesting  way. — 
Qood  and  Bad  Managers.  Three  Stories  by  Ellen  Bablee.  (Seeley, 
Jackson,  &  Halliday.)  In  the  story  of  uie  '  Two  Nei^bours,'  Mrs. 
Smith,  the  good  manager,  does  her  washing  at  the  Public  Wash- 
house;  Mrs.  Brown,  the  bad  manager,  does  hers  at  home,  to 
the  great  discomfort  of  her  husband.  This  may  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  lessons  that  Mrs.  Barlee  seeks  to  inculcate.  Few 
things  are  more  needful  than  the  inculcation  of  household  economies 
amon^  the  poorer  classes.  Mrs.  Barlee  teaches  them  without  cant 
or  pnggishness,  and  with  great  good  sense. — A  Father's  Letters  to  his 
Son  upon  his  Coming  of  Age.  By  the  late  Eev.  Dr.  Urwick,  of  Dublin. 
(Religious  Tract  Society.)  These  letters  were  given  by  Dr.  Urwick 
complete  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when 
he  came  of  age.  They  treat  on  the  chief  elements  of  a  true  manly 
life— self  "government,  manliness,  self-culture  (including  study,  reli- 
gion, habits,  &c.),  property,  &c.  They  are  full  of  good  sense,  and 
we  most  earnestly  commend  them  as  a  wise  and  holy  vacfe  m^um. 
— On  the  North  Wind:  Thistledown.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  WiLLOUOHBY, 
(Henry  S.  King  &  Co.)  Mrs.  Willoughby's  volume  consists  of  four 
Scottish  idylls  and  some  songs,  in  which  tnere  is,  now  and  again,  real 
music.  Tne  idylls,  we  must  say,  however,  are  diffusive  and  occasionally 
rugged  in  metre ;  for  blank  verse,  which  seems  easy,  is  l^e  most  difficult 
of  all  forms.  We  are  doubtful  whether  the  themes  chosen  would  not 
have  been  more  effective  in  ^rose,  after  the  style  which  Professor  Wilson 
so  aptly  accommodated  to  idyllic  subjects  somewhat  of  the  same  class. 
But  we  should  not  forget  to  say  that  there  are  now  and  again  fine 
touches,— simple,  pathetic,  and  true,— especially  in  'Euphamie, — which 
promise  more  perfect  work.  The  diorter  pieces  at  the  end  have  given 
us  more  imqualified  pleasure.  The  *  Sandhills  of  Culbin/— based  as  it  is 
on  a  real  circumstance, — shows  great  power ;  and  the  song,  *  *  Twas  on  a 
fair  May  morning,*  has  a  genuine  ring  of  passion  in  it.  Mrs.  Willoughby's 

fenius  is'  distinctly  lyrical,  and  she  is  equal  to  doing  very  good  work ; 
ut  she  must  surrender  all  old  affected  phraseology  of  a  past  age  before 
she  will  succeed  in  Scotch  song-writmg,  as  she  may  and  ought. — 
Messrs.  King  have  published  five  new  volumes  of  their  elegant  and 
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handy  jpocket  edition  of  Tennyeon,  viz.,  Lockaley  Hally  and  other  PoemBy 
Lucrcttua,  andotJierPoeTna,  and  The  IdyJU  of  the  King,  in  throe  yolumes. 
As  the  latest,  this  is  of  course  the  completest  edition  of  Tennyson. 
Thus  the  first  of  the  fiye  contains  the  Window,  set  so  beautifdlly  by 
Arthur  Sulliyan,  as  also  the  welcome  to  Marie  Alexandroyna,  and 
one  or  two  other  little  pooms ;  the  second  contains  *  England  and 
America  in  1872  ;'  while  at  the  end  of  'The  Idylls  of  the  King  '  thei*e  are 
some  very  fine  lines  addressed  to  the  Queen  on  the  Thanksgiving 
Service  at  St.  Paul*s  on  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  We 
shall  take  advantage  of  this  edition  to  consider  again,  probably  in 
our  next  number,  the  poetical  genius  and  place  of  Mr.  Tennyson. — Over 
the  HiUa  and  Far  Away:  a  Story  of  Ilew  Zealand,  By  0.  EVANS. 
(Sampson  Low  &  Marston.]  There  is  nothing  descriptive  or  distinctive 
of  New  Zealand  life  in  this  story,  except  that  its  personages  are  said 
to  have  lived  there.  It  deals  with  purely  human  interests,  chiefly 
love-passages  of  Lucy,  the  heroine,  who  becomes  enga^d  to  Clinton 
Meredith  on  the  outward  voyage,  and  makes  the  acquamtance  of  Dr. 
Dacre.  She  is  jilted  by  Meredith.  Dacre,  who  really  loves  her,  is 
disabled  hy  a  previous  marriage  with  a  mysterious  Mrs.  Keith  fh>m 
declaring  his  love.  Poor  Dacre  is  wantonly  killed  by  the  fall  of  his  horse 
when  galloping  to  tell  her  that  his  wife  is  dead.  The  story  has  a  ^ood 
many  little  intricacies,  is  interesting,  and  Is  fairly  written,  but  it  ia 

¥ut  together  like  a  puzzle,  rather  than  fused  into  an  organism. — 
Fnder  the  title  of  the  Roee  Library ,  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Go.  have 
published  half-a-dozen  neatly  got  up  shilling  volumes  of  old  favourites 
and  new  claimants  for  favour,  which  we  can  very  heartily  commend. 
The  works  are  Jules  Sandeau's  *  Seagull  Bock,'  Miss  Louisa  M.  AUcolt's 
'  Little  Women,'  *  Little  Women  Wedded,'  *  Little  Men,'  '  Old-Fashioned 
Girl/  Madame  de  Statz'  *  House  on  Wheels,'  and  J.  G.  Holland's  '  Mis- 
tress of  the  Manse.'  The  latter,  a  very  touching  poem,  new  to  us,  by  the 
author  of '  Arthur  Bonny  castle,'  containing  passages  of  great  beauty  and 
]>athos,  from  which  we  would  f^in  quote,  is  a  story  of  the  C^vil  War,  of 
which  the  hero  is  Mildred  of  the  Manse,  to  whose  inspiration  her  husband 
owes  his  martyr  glory,  destined  to  inspire  much  American  fiction  and 
poetry,  as  well  as  history. — Cookie  Handbooks  to  Venice  cmd  Florence. 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton.^  Those  two-shilling  volumes  contain  less  of 
extraneous  and  second-nand  matter  than  their  predecessors.  They  are 
direct  and  practical,  and  contain  a  great  deal  of  condensed  information  of 
the  kind  that  is  valuable  to  a  traveller.  Of  necessity  they  are  little  more 
than  catalogues,  but  it  is  much  to  have  trusty  cataJo^es. — A  Story  of 
Three  Sisters,  By  Cecil  Maxwell.  Two  Vols.  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.) 
This  is  a  well-written  story  of  common-j^lace  life,  without  much  of 
incident  and  without  any  exaggeration ;  it  is  carefully  studied  and  well 
disseminated.  The  three  sisters  are,  of  course,  three  different  types  of 
girl.  Pamela  has  a  dash  of  genius  in  her ;  Ann  is  sensible  and  common- 
place; Emilia  a  kind  of  butterfly.  Nor  are  the  destinies  which  they 
work  out  for  themselves  different  from  thousands  in  common  life. 
Bichard  their  father  is  a  pale  kind  of  literary  recluse.  Mrs.  Burnet,  the 
grandmother,  naggy  and  coarse ;  Mrs.  Lynton,  proud  and  cold ;  Lord 
Lynton,  vulgar  and  choleric.  Mr.  Quicke  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
marked  character  in  the  book.  It  may  be  read  pleasantly  enough,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  about  it  in  the  way  of  criticism. — Songs 
of  our  Youth.  By  the  Author  of  'John  Halifax,  Gentleman.'  With 
Music.  (Daldy,  Isbister,  &  Co.)  Mrs.  Craik  here  gives  us  a  collection 
of  very  short  and  simple  lyrics— love  songsy  or  songs  of  the  domestic 
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affections.  '  May '  is  rerj  sweet  and  tender,  and  *  Pretty  Polly  Olircr ' 
has  the  eenuine  lyric  lilt  and  a  touch  of  hnmour.  But  they  are  not  all 
equal.  Mrs.  Oraik,  it  would  appear,  has  been  taken  with  the  harmony 
and  beauty  of  some  Swedish,  Welsh,  French,  and  Irish  airs — the  former 
preponderating-^and  has  written  poems  for  them ;  then  she  has  added 
some  compositions  of  her  own,  both  words  and  music,  or  has  got  music 
from  a  friend  or  two.  -Only  in  three  instances  has  she  borrowed  words 
from  others — Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  Shelley,  and  W.  C.  Bryant.  Alto- 
gether, the  book  is  far  aboTe  the  ordinary  run  of  drawing-room 
music,  beitiff  pure  and  elevated,  and  thoughtful,  though  simple  in 
style.  The  book  is  yery  chastely  gotjup,  and  would  form  a  handsome 
present. — Selected  Hymns.  By  the  Bey.  Hobatius  Bonab,  D.D. 
Arranged  for  Part  Singing,  with  Instrumental  Accompaniment. 
By  DAyiD  CoLyiiLB.  (Johnstone  &  Hunter).  Apparently  this  is 
in  part  the  binding-up  of  some  cheap  musical  serial.  About  a 
hundred  of  Dr.  Bonars  Hymns  haye  been  set  to  music  selected 
from  the  great  masters ;  we  cannot  say  with  much  success.  As  is 
ineyitable,  there  is  terrible  mutilation,  amounting  to  murder,  in  the 
adaptations.  Some  of  the  themes  and  melodies  selected  are  so  intract- 
able that  the  false  accent  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  sing  the  hymn — 
«.y.,the  settings  on  pp.  38,54, 60,  66, 81, 85, 105, 142, &c.  Others  are  utterly 
unsuited  in  the  character  of  the  music  for  the  sentiment  of  the  hymns— 
e.^.,  the  setting  of  '  Not  what  I  am,  O  Lord,'  on  p.  136,  a  florid  melody, 
full  of  false  accents,  which  utterly  destroys  the  quiet  restful  feeling 
of  the  hymn.  The  setting  on  p.  46  Is  not  Graun  s ;  that  on  p.  64  is, 
howeyer,  yery  effectiye.  We  can  hardly  commend  the  work  as  a  whole. 
— Paul  Haddon.  By  the  Author  of  *  Somebody  and  Nobody,*  (Jarrold 
&  Sons.)  A  little  story,  intended  to  yiudicate  religious  consecration  and 
eyangelical  truth  against  worldliness  on  the  one  hand  and  Anglicanism  on 
the  other.  Paul,  the  heir  presumptiye  of  a  wealthy  and  irascible  old 
baronet,  feels  called  to  become  a  clergyman,  and  is  disowned  in  conse- 
quence. Various  t^pes  of  fashionable  and  of  religious  life  are  brought 
into  contact  with  his  powerful  and  faithful  ministry.  The  strands  of  one 
or  two  loye  stories  are  twisted  into  the  narratiye.  It  is  a  little  too  gushing, 
and  wants  subduing  in  tono.  The  outlines  of  character  are  too  hard  and 
the  colours  too  glaring ;  perhaps,  too,  there  is  a  little  narrowness  of 
feeling  about  it ;  but  it  is  an  interesting  story  and  calculated  to  do  good. 
— The  Christian  Year,  By  the  late  John  Xeblb,  M.A.  (Oassell, 
Petter,  &  Co.)  Among  the  numerous  editions  of  the  '  Christian  Year ' 
which  the  expiry  of  the  copyright  has  produced,  this  may  claim  a  fayour* 
able  notice.  It  is  an  elegant  gift-book,  and  at  the  same  time  reasonable 
in  price.  The  wood-cut  borderings  and  illustrations  are  good — some  of 
them  yery  good — although  others  are  inferior,  and  the  portrait  of  the 
author  might  haye  been  better ;  it  is  chalky,  washed  out,  and  inhar- 
monious in  tone.  We  should  haye  been  glad,  too,  to  know  who  the 
illustrating  artists  are.  Mr.  T.  Sulman's  name,  Dalziels',  and  two  or 
three  others  may  be  deciphered  on  their  works,  but  the  beauty  of  some 
of  the  anonymous  designs  make  us  wish  to  know  their  authors.  An 
index  would  haye  made  the  work  of  the  editor  more  complete. — Noble 
Workers  ;  a  Book  of  Examples  for  Young  Men.  By  H.  A.  Paoe.  (Daldy, 
Isbister ,  &  Co. )  Mr.  Page  has  a  singular  skill  in  Dio|;raphical  portraiture, 
a  keen  instinct  of  critical  discernment,  a  corresponding  faculty  for  pictu- 
re8(][ue  |;rouping,  and  a  power  of  infusing  life  and  liie-likeness  into  his 
delineations,  wmch  make  these  biographical  sketches  much  more  than 
mere  condensations.  They  are  in  eyery  sense  fredi  studies.  Amons  tho 
fourteen  sketches  of  this  able  and  attractiye  little  yolume,  we  nayc 
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Bishop  Patteson,  Ohaiies  Knight,  Robert  Chambers,  Duncan  Matheeon, 
Arthur  Tappan,  Dr.  Judson,  Sir  Donald  Macleod,  Henry  Alford,  &c. 
The  author  has  genuine  catholic  sympathies  with  goodness  wherever 
foundj  and  eoual  delicacy  of  truth  and  enthusiasm  of  feeling  in  de- 
lineating it.    It  is  the  kind  of  inspiration  to  make  noble  liyes. 

JUVENILE   BOOKS,  &c. 

Wo  regret  that  we  can  do  little  more  than  catalogue  a  portion 
of  the  pile  of  Christmas  books  that  has  accumulated.  The  place  of 
honour  belongs  to  Miss  Thackeray's  charming  Bluebeard^s  KeySj  and 
other  Stories  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.),  which  exalts  and  gloiifies,  while 
it  paraphrases  in  modem  life  the  old  fairy  tales  of  our  childhood. 
A  series  of  novelettes,  which  are  fairy  stories  addressed  to  grown- 
up people,  exhibit  the  qualities  of  excellency  or  of  fault  as  they 
are  embodied  among  us,  which  point  the  moral  of  the  stories  of  the 
nursery.  Miss  Thackeray's  fancy  has  its  most  graceful  and  diarming 
play  when  it  thus  wreathes  itself  round  the  legends  which  dehghted 
our  childhood.  We  can  only  say  that  *  Bluebeard,'  *  Biquet  4  la 
Houppe,'  *  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,'  and  *  The  White  Cat,'  are  the 
texts  of  the  four  stories  of  this  volume,  and  that  they  are  rendered  with 
the  charmine^  atmospheric  effects,  and  Titania-like  fancies  of  tenderness 
and  truth  which,  perhaps,  above  all  living  writers,  her  pen  revels  in. 
We  place  this  volume  in  the  foremost  place  as  a  Christmas  gift  for  young 
men  or  women. — Dr,  Ox^s  Experiment ^  and  other  Stories.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Jules  Verne,  with  Numerous  Illustrations.  A  Floating 
Oity,  and  The  Blockade  Runners,  By  JuLES  Vebne.  Translated  from  the 
French.  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  Two  more  of  Jules  Verne's  glorious 
books,  which  young  folks  will  hail  with  as  much  eagerness  as  their  sires 
did  a  green- covered  number  of  Dickens.  The  first  of  these  volumes 
contains  four  stories,  of  which  ^  Dr.  Ox's  Experiment '  is  the  first  and 
best.  It  is  a  scientific  fantasia,  showing  tne  marvellous  effects  and 
excitements  produced  by  breathing  pure  oxygen,  which  sets  an  entire 
population  by  the  ears.  This  is  told  m  the  most  fantastic  way.  But  Jules 
Verne  is  indescribable  in  sober  words  of  criticism.  Like  lauehing  gas, 
he  must  be  inhaled  to  be  enjoyed,  and  no  one  is  proof  against  him.  The 
second  volume  is  an  account,  a  la  Verne,  of  the  Qreat  Eastern  and  her 
achievements. — ^Allied  to  the  scientific  extravaganzas  of  Jules  Verne  is  the 
broad  burlesque  of  The  Fantastic  History  of  the  Celebrated  Pierrot,  Written 
by  the  Magician  Alcofribas,  and  Translated  from  the  Sodigan.  By  Alfbeb 
AssoLLAKT.  Bendered  into  English  by  A.  O.  Munro.  With  upwards 
of  One  Hundred  Humorous  Illustrations  by  Yan'  Daroent.  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.)  This  book  is  full,  from  beginning  to  end,  of  Munchausen- 
like  achievements  among  the  Chinese.  Hair-breadth  escapes,  romantic 
mysteries,  wonderful  battles,  grotes<^ue  situations,  clever  characterizationi 
are  to  be  found  on  every  page.  It  is  the  Arabian  Nights,  Munchausen, 
Gulliver,  and  Monte  Christo  all  rolled  into  one. — Andrew  Marvel  and  his 
Friends ;  a  Story  of  the  Siege  of  Hvll,  By  Marie  Hall,  nSe  Sibrbe. 
(James  Clarke  &  Co.)  A  new  story  from  the  light  and  attractive  pen  of 
'  Sermons  from  the  Studio '  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  can  appreciate 
tender  sentiment,  healthy  piety,  and  a  graceful  imaffination.  Around 
the  incidents  of  Andrew  Marvel's  life  the  authoress  has  grouped  some 
well-studied  sketches  of  pastimes,  persons,  and  events  in  her  native  town 
of  HuU.  Marvel  is  a  noble  subject  for  the  kind  of  imaginative  biography 
here  constructed, — ^the  result  is  a  volume  that  is  equally  delightful, 
tostrttctive,  and  wholeson^e. — Sceptres  and  Crowns,  and  the  Flag  of  Truce. 
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By  tho  Author  of '  Tho  Wide,  Wide  World.'  (James  Nisbet  &  Co.)  Miss 
Wethereirs  name  will  attract  attention  to  her  new  book.  TJpon  a  slender 
thread  of  story  a  good  deal  of  conyersational  discussion  is  strung,  con- 
cerning the  world-old  problems  of  evil  and  good,  sin  and  sorrow,  &c. 
It  is,  we  suppose,  impossible  to  embody  metaphysical  theology  in  dra- 
matic action,  but  we  confess  wo  should  have  liked  more  story  and  less 
preaching.  Tho  style,  however,  is  light  and  graceful. — Fairy  Friahet ; 
or.  Peeps  at  Insect  Life,  By  A.  L.  0.  E.  (T.  Nelson  &  Sons.)  A  teaching 
of  insect  life  from  the  standpoint  of  insect  consciousness,  a  fair^jr's  wand 
having  wrought  the  transformation  upon  two  boys.  It  is  an  ingenious  idea 
well  worked  out. — Dog  Life :  Narratives  exhibiting  Instinct,  Intelligence^ 
Fidelity,  Sympathy,  Attachment,  and  Sorrow,  Illustrated  by  Sixteen 
Engraving  after  Sir  Edward  Landseer.  (Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Go.)  The 
title  of  this  book  sufficiently  describes  it.  Our  province  is  limited  to  the 
testimony  that  the  stories  and  anecdotes,  new  and  old,  are  admirably 
arranged,  and  made  contributive  to  a  defined  purpose,  and  that  the  illus- 
trations from  some  of  Landseer*s  well-known  pictures  are  not  very 
well  executed. — Paws  and  Claws;  being  True  Stories  of  Clever  Crea- 
tures, Tame  and  Wild,  By  one  of  the  authors  of  '  Poems  Written 
for  a  Child.*  (Cassell,  Petter,  &  Co.)  Gorgeous  in  crimson  and 
gold,  and  admirably  illustrated  by  Harrison  Weir,  coyer,  text,  and 
pictures  combine  to  make  this  an  unusuallv  attractive  book  for 
juvenile  readers.  The  stories  are  delightfully  told,  and  good  sense  and 
amusement  are  combined  in  a  verv  high  degree. — The  Book  of  Sacred 
Song,  With  a  Preface  by  the  (Late)  Eev.  Chables  Kemble,  M.A., 
Bector  of  Bath.  (Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Co.)  A  chronological  arranjg;ement 
of  a  judiciously  made  selection  of  sacred  poetry  from  the  writers  of 
Elizabeth's  day  to  our  own,  eaJiibiting,  as  the  editor  tells  us  in  his 
pre&ce,  the  unity  of  the  religious  heart  of  men,  and  supplying  for  devo- 
tional reading  pieces  not  commonly  found  in  hymnals.  We  are  surprised, 
however,  to  see  so  careless  a  reading  of  the  first  line  of  Byrom's  hymn,  as 
'  My  spirit  longe^A  for  Thee.' — Wrecked  on  a  Beef;  or,  TwentyMonths  among 
the  Auckland  Isles,  A  True  Story.  From  the  French  of  F.E.BaynaL  (T. 
Nelson  &  Sons.^  This  is  a  thoroughly  ^ood  book :  vivid,  truthful,  and 
salutary  in  the  nighest  sense,  it  is  an  exhibition  of  strong,  noble  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  a  narrative  of  exciting  experiences.  It  is,  as  the  translator 
says,  'graphically  narrated,  but  apparently  without  any  attempt  at 
exaggeration.'  It  will  revive  remimscences  of  Bobinson  Crusoe.  The 
pictures  are  the  most  exciting  portion  of  the  book. — Earth  and  its 
Treasures  ;  a  Description  of  the  Metallic  and  Mineral  Wealth  of  Nature. 
By  Abthite  Manoin.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  W.  H.  Davenpobt 
Ajdams.  (T.  Nelson  &  Sons.)  This  also  is  from  me  French,  and  is  a 
vivacious  account  of  mines  and  minerals,  gatiiered  from  all  sources, 
and  skilfully  put  together. — T?ie  Hunter  and  Trapper  in  North  America  ; 
or,  Bomantic  Adventures  in  Field  and  Forest,  From  tiie  French  of 
Benedict  B6voil.  By  W.  Davenpobt  Adams.  (T.  Nelson  &  Sons.) 
An  exciting,  and,  let  us  say,  a  somewhat  highly-coloured  narrative 
of  travelling  adventures,  which  we  more  than  suspect  of  'travellers* 
tales,'  in  wnich  more  than  one  old  story  is  made  to  do  duty.  It 
is,  however,  none  the  less  instructive  and  illustrative,  and  all  the 
more  interesting  as  a  picture  of  North  American  forest  life.  The  life 
is  vividly  presented,  whether  all  the  stories  are  true  or  not,  and  M. 
Bevoil's  adventures  will  doubtless  be  read  with  'breathless  interest' — 
Two  Tsars  in  Easit  Africa :  Adventures  in  Abyssinia  and  Arabia^  with 
a  Joumeif  to  t?i$  Sources  of  t?ie  Nile,  By  Ehilb  JoirvSAnx.  Mam  and 
Ulufltrations.    (T.  Nelson  &  Sons.)    The  imaginary  trayeller  einbodies 
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in  his  own  experiences  the  chief  African  achievements  of  late  years,  from 
the  Abyssinian  war  to  the  latest  discoveries  of  Grant,  Baker,  and  Living- 
stone. He  has  scarcely  yet,  however,  discovered  the  source  of  the  Nile ; 
but,  shprt  of  this,  he  has  woven  together  a  tale  of  romantic  achievement 
and  incident  with  a  sufficient  adherence  to  actual  fact,  to  make  the  book 
instructive  as  well  as  interesting. — Sioriea  of  Animal  Sagacity,  By  W. 
H.  Kingston.  With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir.  (T.  Nelson 
and  Sons.)  The  names  of  both  writer  and  illustrator  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee     of    vivid    narrative,    amusing    anecdotes,    and    truthful 

! pictures.  —  The  Ocean  and  its  Wonders,  By  B.  M.  Bai*lantynb. 
T.  Nelson  &  Sons.)  We  have  here  a  very  clever  reproduction  of 
the  results  of  modem  scientific  discovery,  especially  from  'Maury's 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.'  Another  year  and  the  tale  of 
the  Challenger  will  have  to  be  told.  The  book  is  admirably  written,  and 
will  interest  young  folks  immensely,  while  it  will  instruct  their  elders. 
— River  Legends  of  the  Thames  and  Rhine,  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  E.  H. 
Knatchbtjll-Hugessen,  M.P.  With  Hlustrations  by  Gustave  Doiif. 
(Daldy,  Isbister,  &  Co.)  One  requisite  is  essential  to  successful  writing  for 
the  nursery — simplicity.  There  may  be  double  motives — the  one  within 
the  other,  as  often  in  Hans  Andersen ;  but  when  the  only  and  obtrusive 
motive  is  one  that  cannot  well  be  apprehelided  save  by  the  old  and 
experienced,  and  when,  besides,  this  has  found  symbol  for  itself  in  sheer 
CTotesque,  then  we  become  doubtful.  But  dogmatic  we  shall  not  be, 
because  no  opinion  on  a  child's  book  is  patent  against  fiEtct,  and  '  Biver 
Legends '  may  command  the  sufi&ages  of  Lilliput  in  spite  of  our  theories. 
We  shall  only  say  that  on  several  points  we  are  certain  we  are  right, 
especially  in  that  passage  at  p.  15 — '  The  Sacrifice  of  Smith's  Father' — 
which  is  repulsive.  There  is,  however,  much  skill,  talent,  and  dexterity 
in  the  book,  as  certainly  there  is  in  M.  Dora's  remarkable  drawings,  which 
alone  are  sufficient  to  carry  it  far  and  wide  amonest  voungsteo^. — The 
Little  Lame  Prince,  and  his  Travelling  Cloak :  a  Parable  /or  Young  and  Old, 
By  the  Author  of  *  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.'  With  Twenty-four  Hlus- 
trations by  John  MgL.  EaI'STON.  (Daldy,  Isbister,  &  Co.}  Mrs.  Craik, 
in  this  exquisite  parable  of  Prince  Dolor,  manages,  we  think,  to  secure 
the  element  in  which  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  is  deficient.  How 
gracefully  and  simply  we  are  told  how  Prince  Dolor  was  made  lame, 
now  the  doctors  coiud  do  nothing  for  him,  how  he  was  confined,  and  how 
by  a  kind  fairy  all  drawbacks  were  made  up  to  him,  and  how  admirable 
the  lesson  of  it  all !  Mr.  Ealston's  pictures  are  full  of  character  and 
expression,  yet  dear,  delicate,  and  picturesque ;  scarcely  anything  could 
surpass  the  study  of  the  doctors,  at  p.  21,  for  physiognomy.  Altogether 
this  is  a  delightful  book,  worthy  both  of  author,  artist,  and  publisher, 
and  that  is  saying  much. — Nimrod  of  the  Sea  ;  or,  the  American  Whaleman, 
By  William  M.  Davis.  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  A  very  capita  idea  is 
here  almost  spoiled  by  absurd  exaggeration,  national  vanity,  and  inter- 
minable yam-spinning.  A  book  giving  us  a  kind  of  autobiographical 
account  of  whale-fishins  and  whaling  adventures  would  have  been 
very  attractive  both  to  hoys  and  men,  and  the  author  has  both  the 
knowledge  and  the  literary  abilities  to  do  it  weU.  Nay,  in  spite  of  the 
defects  we  have  mentionea,  the  book  is  full  of  interest,  and  has  bits  of 
very  graphic  descrintion.  The  fun  is  somewhat  coarse,  and  occasionally 
irreverent,  but  the  book  is  one  that  may  well  interest  and  amuse  adult 
readers  as  well  as  boys. — The  Roy  Slave  in  Rokhara,  By  David  Ejeb, 
Author  of  *  On  the  Eoad  to  Khiva.'  Illustrated.  (Henry  S.  King  &  Co.) 
This  spirited  story  is  the  presumed  recital  of  a  young  Bussian 
officer,  who,  in  his  boyhood,  was  stolen  and  sold  as  a  slave  to  the  Emir 
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of  Bokhara.  Address  and  courage  meet  with  their  grim  reward,  and 
through  countless  scenes  of  bloodshed,  intrigue,  and  magical  adyentture,he 
ultimately  escapes  to  some  Bussian  outpost,  where  he  finds  his  oldest 
friend,  and  is  able  to  restore  to  him  a  daughter  whom  the  latter  supposed 
to  have  been  barbarously  murdered.  The  Bussian  advance  over  Central 
Asia,  and  the  many-sided  conditions  of  the  conflict  between  the  Musco- 
vite's sleepless  lust  of  conquest  and  the  bloody  and  perfidious  despotism 
of  the  Turcoman  and  BoKhariste,  are  portrayed  with j^eat  vivacity,  and 
ch)wded  into  the  incidents  of  a  personal  narrative.  The  volume  would 
be  more  suitable  for  'merry  Christmas'  if  there  were  in  it  less  of 
murderous  revenge,  assassination,  and  slaughter. — Floss  Silvertham  ;  or^ 
the  Mcuter^B  Little  Handmaid,  By  Agkes  Gibehite.  (Seeley,  Jackson, 
and  Halliday.)  A  somewhat  sorrowful  but  very  tender  and  touching 
story  of  a  little  girl  who  has  to  suffer  a  great  deal,  but  who  emerges 
from  her  trials  strong  and  tempered,  so  that  the  after  happiness  of  her 
life  is  enhanced  and  steadied.  That  sorrow  has  a  crcat  fascination  for 
children,  the  popularity  of  tiie  '  Babes  in  the  Wood,  *  Cock  Bobin,'  and 
other  nursery  stories  show ;  perhaps,  because  it  is  an  imaginative  ex- 

Serienoej  but  it  is  surely  a  great  thing  to  pour  sunshine  upon  young 
ves. — king  of  No-land.  By  B.  L.  Fakjeon.  (Tinsley  BroUxers.)  We 
always  welcome  very  heartily  a  tale  from  M.  JParjeon,  which  is  sure 
to  be  suffused  with  tender  andhealthy  human  sympathies,  and  to  minister 
to  some  of  our  best  feelings,  as  well  as  to  inspire  noble  aspirations. 
Of  course  he  takes  us  into  scenes  of  black  and  sinful  misery,  but  only 
that  he  may  bring  to  them  light  and  help.  Here  a  young  prince, 
— Haroun  Alraschid  like — steals  from  his  father's  palace  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  struggling,  ^overtj'-strickcn  life  of  his  father's 
subjects.  The  feeUn^  and  impressions,  of  both  the  Prince  and  Bobin, 
are  clearly  and  graphically  described ;  and  their  intercourse  teaches  both 
valuable  lessons,  '^ch  tell  when  the  real  rank  of  the  Prince  is  known, 
and  when  he  comes  to  the  throne.  The  lessons  which  M.  Earjoon 
crowds  into  his  little  story  are  very  important.  There  is  good  every- 
where, if  we  have  but  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  feel  it. — The.  Children's 
Pastime,  Pictures  and  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones.  By  IjISBETH  G. 
BiouiN.  (Daldy,  Isbister,  &  Co.)  A  series  of  little  stories  and 
sketches,  mostly  restricted  to  a  single  page,  the  opposite  page  being 
occupied  with  an  illustration.  A  nice  little  book  for  children  of  three  or 
four  years  of  ago. — The  Orphans  of  Malvern^  and  other  Tales.  ^Houlston 
&  Bons.|  The  anonymous  editor  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  tnese  tales 
originally  appeared  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  that  a  wish  to  see  them 
reprinted  has  often  been  expressed.  They  are  worthy  of  it.  Although 
short  and  simple,  they  are  crisp  and  tender,  and  written  with  nice 
feeling.  They  are  sixteen  in  number,  apparently  by  different  writers. 
We  have  read  them  with  interest ;  the  one  from  wnich  the  volume  takes 
its  title,  and  the  one  entitled  '  The  Well  Dressing,'  especially.  It  is  a 
pleasant  little  volume  for  a  gift-book. 

SEBIALS,  &o. 

Messrs.  Cassell's  serial  publications  are  as  numerous,  we  had  almost 
said  innumerable,  and  as  excellent  as  ever.  Old  and  New  Lond4m :  A 
Narroitive  of  its  History,  its  People,  and  its  Places.  By  Waltbb  Thorn- 
BUBT.  Illustrated  with  Numerous  Engravings,  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.  Vol.  II.  How  is  it  that  Messrs.  Cassell's  serials  hit  so 
happily  the  style,  selection,  and  illustrations  demanded  by  the 
popular   audienoe  whioh  they  solicit?    Nothing  can  bo  better  than 
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the  selected  matter  of  Mr.  Thombury's  yolumee,  unless  it  be  the  way 
in  which  he  reproduces  it.  ^  Sometimes,  perhaps,  he  runs  into  excess 
of  legend  and  story — certainly  we  could  have  dispensed  with  some 
of  the  *  shocking  murders '  connected  with  Newgate; — ^but  as  a  whole, 
this  history  of  our  huge  metropolis  is  full  of  interest  for  young  and  old. 
Some  curious  old  engravings  are  reproduced  in  this  yolume. — Baces  of 
Mankind;  being  a  Popular  l)e$cription  of  the  Characteristic  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Principal  Varieties  of  the  Human  Family,  By  BoBEBT 
Brown,  M.A.  Vol.  II.  With  upwards  of  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Illus- 
trations. The  second  yolume  of  the  *  Eacos  of  Mankind*  sustains 
the  character  of  the  first,  and  giyes  promise  of  a  standard  popular 
work,  in  which  scientific  physiology  is  presented  in  picturesque 
descrintion,  and  in  a  simple  and  attractiye  way.  The  pnnoiple  of 
olassincation  is  that  of  geographical  grouping.  This  second  yolume 
treats  of  the  Hisnano-American  peoples,  of  the  yarious  Oceanic 
groups  of  the  Pacific,  of  Australians,  Tasmanians,  and  other  Papuan 
races  of  the  Malays,  and  of  the  yarious  African  races.  Mr.  Brown  giyes 
us  yiyid  and  interesting  pictures  of  manners  and  customs,  the  whole 
being  illustrated  in  a  yery  efiPectiye  way.  The  work  is  a  happy  specimen  of 
useful  and  somewhat  arid  information,  given  in  a  most  attractiye  form. — 
The  Arabian  Nights,    A  well-printed  and  weU-iLlustrated  edition  of  these 

ferennial  stories,  which  the  youngest  devour  and  the  oldest  do  not  tire  of. 
t  is  a  page  very  pleasant  to  read. — The  Bible  Educator^  edited  by  the 
Bey.  E.  H.  Plumptbe,  M.A.,  has  proceeded  as  far  as  the  fourth  yolume, 
to  which  most  of  the  writers  who  have  given  to  the  earlier  volumes  a 
character  so  scholarly  and  useful,  contribute.  Under  Professor  Plump- 
tre'fl  able  editorship  a  degree  of  scientific  excellence  is  attained  not  often 
reached  by  popular  and  cheajp  serials,  and  which  give  *  The  Bible  Educator' 
rank  witii  uie  very  best  dictionaries  of  its  class. — The  Illustrated  History 
of  England  has  nearly  completed  its  supplementary  yolume,  bringing 
down  the  '  History '  to  the  present  time ;  special  prominence  is  given  to 
the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  the  country.  The  yolume 
ends  with  a  description  of  Sir  Titus  Salt's  mills  at  Saltaire.  The  writer 
is  an  industrious  compiler  and  a  skilful  narrator.  His  conclusions  and  com- 
ments, moreover,  are  marked  by  sober  good  sense.  The  *  History '  professes 
to  be  no  more  than  this.  Bein^  this,  it  is  a  very  valuable  book  for  general 
readers.  The  illustrations  might  be  better.  Eobert  Stephenson  looks 
so  smutty,  that  he  might  have  just  come  out  of  a  colliery.  A  general 
index  to  the  eight  volumes  is  added. — British  Battles  on  Land  and  8ea, 
by  James  Grant,  Author  of  the  *  Bomance  of  War,'  has  completed  the 
second  volume,  which  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  French  War  of  1816, 
and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  enters  upon  our  subsequent  and  brilliant 
Indian  campaigns.  Mr.  Grant  can  describe  battles  yery  graphioaUv, 
and  with  adequate  military  knowledge.  There  is  danger  lest  he  should 
inoculate  with  a  war  fever  the  imagination  of  our  youth. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  have  completed  the  third  yolume  of 
M.  Guizot's  important  History  of  France,  translated  by  Bobsrt  Blook, 
M.A.,  to  which  we  must  return  for  a  careful  review. 

MAGAZINE  VOLUMES, 

What  can  be  said  in  intelligent  and  diversified  characterization  of  the 
huge  pile  of  periodicals  which  the  closing  year  resolves  into  volumes — 
so  generally  resembling  one  another,  and  yet  each  having  its  subtle  element 
of  difference,  so  continuous  from  year  to  year,  and  yet  enterprising 
editors  contriving  each  year  to  introduce  some  novelty.  Here  are  severed 
sul»tantial  volumes,  of  from  six  to  eight  hundred  pages  each,  of  whole- 
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some,  deyor,  and  sometimes  even  yerv  superior  literature — flight  and  solid, 
poetical  and  prose,  sermon  and  noyel,  proyerb  and  sons,  most  of  them 
runniog  a  first-class  story.  A  man  must  be  yery  bard  to  please  who 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  literary  aliment  of  any  one  of  them  if 
accidentally  cut  off  for  a  few  days  from  all  other  literature ;  nay,  eyen 
for  a  long  yacation.  It  is  a  perfect  maryel  what  a  mass  of  really  high- 
class  literature  is  contained  m  these  popular  serials,  and  what  a  tillage 
of  our  cottage  homes  they  constitute.  We  can  only  mention  our  old 
Mends,  The  Leisure  Hour  and  The  Sunday  at  Home  (Beligious  Tract 
Society),  which  now  put  on  gay  apparel,  as  attractiye  extemsdly  as  their 
contents  are  yaried  and  excellent. — Messrs.  Gassell,  Fetter,  &  Co.  pour 
out  into  our  laps  their  monthly  argosies.  The  Quiver  is  enriched  from 
Mr.  Cox's  *  Expositor's  Note  Book,'  Mr.  Skene's  *  One  Life  Only,'  and 
Isa-Craig Knox's  'Fanny's  Fortune.'  CoMeWs  Magazine  contams  Mr. 
Charles  Gibbon's  yery  able  and  sinking  story,  *  In  Honour  Bound ; '  also 
Arminus  Yamb^ry's  '  Early  Adyentures,'  a  story  by  Erckmann-Chatriui, 
and  seyeral  contributions  from  Eobert  Buchanan.  Little  FoUu  still 
reigns  in  the  nursery,  without  a  riyal  near  its  throne. — Messrs.  Isbister 
maintain  the  hie^h  character  of  Good  Words  and  The  Sunday  Magazine, 
To  the  former  Mrs.  Craig  contributes  '  My  Mother  and  I ; '  Mr.  Augustus 
Hare,  *  Days  near  Borne ; '  Professor  Thomson,  '  Letters  from  the  Chal- 
lenger ;*  Mr.  C.  M.  Caird,  'Noyantia.'  To  the  latter,  the  Author  of 
'Crooked  Places'  contributes  'Still  Waters,'  and  Professors  Stanley 
Loathes,  W.  C.  Alexander,  and  C.  E.  Plumptre,  Canon  Tristram,  Dr. 
Ker,  Dean  Howson,  and  others,  miscellaneous  religious  papers  of  a  yery 
high  order. — ^We  can  haye  only  a  good  word  for  two  weexly  publications 
which,  in  the  form  of  newspapers,  contain  most  excellent  literary  and 
religious  matter.  The  Saturday  Journal  and  The  Day  of  Best,  both  from 
Alexander  Strahan.  When  we  say  that  each  monthly  part  contains 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miscellaneous  papers,  it  is  clear  we  can  neither 
enumerate  nor  specify  them.  To  the  former,  the  Author  of  '  Abel 
Drake's  Wife '  contributes  '  The  Sherlooks ; '  and  Matthew  Brown  and 
William  Grilbert  are  among  the  contributors.  To  the  latter,  Hesba 
Stretton  contributes  'The  Wonderful  Life; '  Dr.  C.  J.  Yaughan,  Eey. 
John  Hunt,  Author  of  'Episodes  in  an  Obscure  Life,'  C.  C.  Eraser- 
Tytler  also  write  largely  Kir  it. — ^Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  com- 
plete another  yolume  of  The  Picture  Ocdlery,  in  which  yery  effectiye 
reproductions  of  great  pictures  by  the  Woodbury  process  of  photographs 
make  up  a  yery  handsome  gift-book.— Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton 
send  us  another  yolume  of  The  Preacher's  Lantern  (the  fourth),  which 
completes  the  series.  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes'  '  Sketdies  of  Early  Church 
History,'  which  haye  also  been  collected  into  a  yolume,  entitled  '  From 
Jerusalem  to  Antioch,'  being  the  most  important  of  the  contents.  A 
miscellany  of  Biblical  and  theological  papers,  suitable  for  preachers, 
constitute  the  rest  of  the  yolume. — The  Argonaut^  edited  by  Geobge 
Gladstone,  F.B.G.S.,  is  a  new  candidate  for  popular  fayour.  Its  spe- 
ciality is  a  somewhat  greater  prominence  jg;iyen  to  science  and  art  than 
in  ordinary  magazines.  It  is  yery  diyersified  in  its  contents,  and  con- 
tains man;^  admirable  papers,  from  '  Curious  Wills '  to  '  Co^gia's  Comet.' 
— The  Christian  Evidence  Journal  is  doing  good  soryice  in  the  special 
department  indicated  by  the  title,  and  The  Christian  Family  supplies 
good  religious  reading  for  Home  Sundays. — Messi^s  James  Clarke  &  Ck). 
send  us  The  Literary  Worlds  an  admirable  weekly  resutnS  of  new  litera- 
ture ;  TTie  Christian  World  Pulpit,  a  weekly  report  of  sermons ;  The 
Christian  World  Magazine,  a  miscellany  well  conducted  b^  Miss  Worboiso ; 
and  Eajf^y  Sours,  a  religious  family  herald,  well  sustamed. 
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John  the  Baptist :  T/ie  Congregational  Union  Lecture  for  1874. 
By  Henry  Robert  Reynolds,  D.D.  Hodder  and 
S  tough  ton. 

These  lectares  are  by  no  means  mere  academic  prelections,  without 
bearing  upon  the  keen  and  critical  controversies  of  the  times.  The 
criji^in  of  our  Christianity — the  question  whether  that  origin  is  human 
or  divine— is  among  the  most  intensely  interesting  questions  of  our  day. 
Of  this  we  have  plain  proof  in  the  extraordinary  circulation  of  the  two 
most  popular  theological  works  of  the  year  1874— Farrar's  '  Life  of 
Christ,'  and  '  Supernatural  Beligion ; '  works  which  have  been  largely 
read,  not  by  students  only,  but  by  the  thinking  public  generally.  It  is 
into  the  heart  of  this  same  great  and  vital  question  that  Dr.  Sieynolds, 
in  a  volume  which  deserves  to  rank  as  a  worthy  companion  to  these 
popular  books,  conducts  his  readers.  If  in  eloquence  or  language,  and 
picturesqueness  of  description  and  narrative,  Dr  Farrar  bears  the  palm, 
the  Congregational  lecturer  is  certainl]^  not  inferior  in  mental  grasp,  in 
Biblical  and  patristic  learning,  or  in  spiritual  insight. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  work  before  us  is  the  combination  it 
exhibits  of  an  evidently  passionate  belief  in  Divine  revelation,  and  in  the 
supernatural  source  of  the  Christian  religion,  with  a  wide  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  successive  theories  which  the  critical  schools  of 
German  theology  have  elaborated  in  opposition  to  the  orthodox  belief  in 
historical  Christianity,  and  with  a  manifest  svisceptibility  to  the  inquisi- 
tive, sceptical,  and  rational  tendencies  of  our  age.  If  we  mistake  not, 
this  combination  is  as  rare  in  a  Christian  controversialist,  as  it  is 
admirable.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Keynolds  is  merely  defending  one  of  the 
outposts  of  Christianity,  and  only  indirectly  the  citadel  itself.  '  John 
did  no  miracle.'  But  at  several  points,  notably  in  the  circumstances 
preceding  John's  birth,  and  in  those  attending  the  baptism  by  him  of 
our  Lord,  the  Biblical  record  concerning  the  forerunner  raises  the 
question  of  the  supernatural.  The  treatment  of  a  subject  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  mission  of  Christ  required  not  only  a  mind  enlarged 
by  knowledge  and  disciplined  by  culture,  but,  owing  to  the  remarkable 
diffusion  throughout  the  Gospels  of  the  information  concerning  John,  a 
vivid  and  yet  critical  historical  imagination.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  these  requisites,  together  with  a  subtle,  spiritual  intuition  of  the 
higher  aspects  of  religious  ministry,  are  possessed  by  the  author  of  these 
lectures.  He  must  also  in  justice  be  credited  with  a  large  store  of 
learning  in  two  departments  especially  available  for  good  service  here — 
in  the  literature  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  and  in  that  of  the  tlieo- 
logical  controversies  of  modem  Germany. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  so  little  attention  should  have  been  given 
in  theological  and  Biblical  literature  to  this  grand  and  imposing  figure, 
the  personification  of  the  'vox  clamantis.'  Until  the  publication  of  the 
volume  before  us,  there  existed  in  English  no  capital  work  upon  this 
attractive  theme.  Yet  a  just  understanding  of  John*s  position  and 
ministry  is  essential  to  a  fair  appreciation  of  the  mission  of  the  Messiah. 
Such  a  work  was  therefore  a  '  desideratum,'  especially  to  theological 
students ;  and  the  Con/jregational  Union  have  rendered  a  true  service  in 
arranging  the  preparation  and  publication  of  these  lectures. 

An  introductory  lecture  upon  '  the  significance  and  the  sources  of  the 
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'  biography  of  John  the  Baptist,'  contains  several  preliminary  discussions. 
Throughout  the  Tolume  we  meet  with  here  and  there  an  '  excursus,'  not 
the  least  interesting  and  yaluable  results  of  Dr.  Eeynolds's  labours.  In 
this  first  lecture  a  difficult  and  delicate  problem  of  Biblical  criticism  is 
skilfully  handled,  though  at  greater  length,  perhaps,  than  is  required 
by  the  special  theme :  we  refer  to  the  relation  between  the  synoptical 
and  the  fourth  gospels.  Here  is  a  happy  specimen  of  the  lecturer's 
style : — 

*  It  is  not  every  man  who  hos  the  chance  of  seeing  an  Alpine  sunrise, 
'  and  of  those  who  do,  there  are  comparatively  few  into  whose  souls  the 
*■  stupendous  majesty  and  pathetic  beauty  of  the  mountains  freely  pass ; 
'  but  of  those  whose  spirits  are  transfigured,  or  even  touched  by  the 
'  "  mountain-glory,"  still  fewer  can  so  clescribe  what  they  have  seen  as 
'  to  awaken  corresponding  emotions  in  other  hearts.  ...  It  is  a  happy 
'  thing  that  that  "  other  disciple  "  who  had  been  his  follower  for  several 
*■  months,  and  who  witnessed  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  saw  the  eflfect  of 
'  it  on  the  Baptist,  should  have  recorded  words  and  traits  of  character 
*  which  escaped  the  less  meditative  and  more  hasty  judgments  of  his 
'  companions.' 

The  account  given  in  this  lecture  of  the  political  state  of  Palestine  in 
the  first  century  is  admirably  clear  and  graphic. 

In  his  second  lecture,  Dr.  Eeynolds  is  confronted  with  the  super- 
natural events  recorded  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  Luke's  Gospel. 
The  modern  destructive  criticism,  which  takes  its  rise  from  a  determina- 
tion to  evade  the  supernatural  features  of  the  narrative,  is  ably  deidt 
with ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  angel  and  the  prediction  concerning 
the  forerunner,  are  vindicated  as  credible.  In  this,  the  most  critical  in 
its  substance  of  all  the  lectures,  the  writer  attacks  with  vigour  both  the 
rationalists  and  the  mythicists.  We  may,  in  passing,  point  attention  to 
the  exposition  of  the  Song  of  Zacharias,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
lecturer's  power  of  exegesis  and  analysis. 

Under  tlie  heading, '  John,  the  Exponent  of  the  Old  Testament  Dis- 
pensation,' the  Baptist  is  represented  in  the  three  characters  of  priest, 
ascetic,  and  prophet.  The  treatment  of  this  portion  of  the  subject  is 
peculiarly  exhaustive ;  each  of  the  three  departments  might  in  itself 
occupy  a  lecture.  This  third  lecture  is  as  noticeable  for  the  abundance 
of  information  gathered  from  the  fields  of  Biblical  antiquities,  and  for 
Hebraistic  learning,  as  the  previous  lecture  is  for  critical  judgment  and 
skill.  Under  the  subdivisions, '  the  Nazarite '  and  '  the  Sfsaene '  will  be 
found  appropriate  and  recondite  matter,  which  will  be  serviceable  even 
to  the  well-informed  theologian.  In  pp.  184-190  will  be  found  some 
psychological  exposition  of  the  possibility  and  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
phetic vocation,  which  is  specially  interesting  as  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
modern  philosophy  of  the  mind,  to  bear  upon  the  ancient  daims  to 
inspiration  and  illumination  from  above.  In  this  section,  evidently  con- 
genial to  the  lecturer's  sympathies,  we  recognice,  what  we  have  already 
pointed  out.  Dr.  Beynolds's  singular  participation  in  the  old  spirit  and 
the  new  alike. 

It  is  not  until  the  fourth  lecture  that  the  public  ministry  of  the  fore- 
runner is  reached.  To  many  readers,  the  main  interest  of  the  work  will 
lie  in  this  and  the  three  following  lectures,  in  which  is  traced  the  narrative 
of  John's  brief  but  significant  and  even  eventful  public  life. 

The  fifth  lecture  upon  what  is  infelicitously  termed  '  The  Transitional 
'  Work  of  John,'  is  entirely  occupied  with  Jonn's  baptism,  and  with  the 
administration  of  that  rite  to  Jesus  Himself.    There  is  here  one  of  the 
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Talaable  *  exctiveus/  already  alluded  to,  upon  the  several  ancient  bap* 
tiams  known  to  the  Jews.  Another  is  upon  the  connection  between 
John's  baptism  and  the  Christian  ordinance.  One  of  the  most  elaborate 
theological  discussions  of  the  yolume  is  that  in  which  it  is  endeavoured 
to  show,  that  in  an  important  sense  the  submission  of  the  Saviour  to 
John's  baptism  was  a  virtual  confession  of  sin ;  not,  of  course,  personal, 
but  vicarious.  As  might  be  expected,  there  is  a  long  argument  bearing 
upon  the  accompaniments  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  which,  if  not  satis- 
factorily clear  in  its  conclusions,  is  certainly  conducted  with  delicacy, 
refinement,  and  careful  and  patient  skill. 

Then  follows  a  lecture  upon  the  Baptist's  later  ministry  which  might 
have  been  entitled  '  John's  Testimony  to  Christ.'  '  The  Son  of  God,' 
'  The  Lamb  of  God,' '  The  Bridegroom,' — these  are  the  three  heads  of 
testimony  considered,  in  each  case,  with  abundant  knowledge,  and  in  the 
last  of  the  three,  .especially,  with  decided  originality  and  beauty. 

In  '  The  Ministry  of  the  Prison,'  a  great  difficulty  arises — how  to 
explain  the  inquiir  addressed  by  John  through  his  disciples  to  Jesus,  in 
consistency  with  the  testimony  which  the  Baptist  had  already,  during  his 
liberty,  voluntarily  and  repeatedly  tendered.  To  grapple  with  this  formid* 
able  aifficulty,  the  lecturer  ^uts  forth  all  his  power,  and  (as  in  a  previous 
attempt  to  explain  the  saying,  '  I  knew  Him  not ')  with  veij  consider- 
able effect.  The  account  of  the  martyrdom  at  Machssrus  is  the  most 
pictorial  passage  of  the  whole  work ;  it  is  truly  dramatic,  and  evinces 
the  vigour  of  an  active  historical  imagination. 

In  the  concluding  lecture  will  be  found  some  curious  and  recondite 
information  concernmg  the  survival  of  traces  of  Johannine  influences  in 
ecclesiastical  history ;  and  some  ingenious  and  timely  lessons  regarding 
the  perpetual  reproduction  of  Johannine  elements  of  religious  life  in 
contrast  with  those  which  are  distinctively  Christian. 

The  Appendix  contains,  amongst  other  matters  of  interest,  a  carefully 
prepared  cnronological  table,  embodying  the  conclusions  of  several  hign 
authorities.  This  will  be  of  service  to  the  student,  by  assisting  him  to 
grasp  the  facts  of  John's  ministry  in  connection  with  contemporaneous 
events. 

The  only  blemishes  in  the  execution  of  the  work  that  we  have  notioed 
are  an  occasional  haziness  of  style,  which  is  especially  perceptible 
when  the  lecturer's  feelings  and  imagination  are  excited,  and  an  occa- 
sional indefiniteness  in  the  use  of  terms.  But  if  in  a  few  passages  and 
expressions  there  is  a  slight  deficiency  of.  directness  and  clearness,  the 
lectures,  as  a  whole,  are  written  in  a  style  not  only  interesting  but  strik- 
ingly attractive.  They  are  indicative  of  unusual  industry  and  unusual 
insight,  and  they  are  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  devout  and  loyal  affection 
towards  the  True  Light,  to  whom  the  divinely  commissioned  forerunner 
bore  effectual  witness. 

Nature^  the  UtilUy  of  Religmi,  and  Theism,    By  John  Stuabt 
Mill.    Longmans  and  Go. 

These  essays  have  received  from  so  many  hands  exposition  and 
criticism,  that  the  former  seems  now  almost  unnecessary,  while  the 
latter  has  already  become  a  very  complicated  task.  The  comments  by 
distinguished  adinirers  or  honourable  opponents  of  Mill's  philosophical 
career  sJready  form  a  body  of  disquisition  far  exceeding  in  bulk  the 
original  essays.  One  of  tlu  n:cst  noticeable  features  of  the  reception 
tbej  have  n^t  with*  has  been  the  pious  alarm  which  some  religious  dia- 
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believers  in  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  tbe  Liyinpf  God  have 
manifested,  at  the  supposed  recreance  of  the  hardy  positivist,  at  the  few 
but  perilous  concessions  which  the  supernaturalist  will  discover  in  these 
melancholy  broodings,  at  the  faint  glimmer  of  hope  which  hovers  like  a 
phosphorescent  glow  over  this  posthumous  production.  They  seem  to 
murmur,  '  If  John  Stuart  Mill  can  be  quotea  as  having  seen  dimly  the 
'  gateway  into  the  realm  of  transcendental  illusion ;  if  he  can  be  appealed 
'  to,  as  having  perceived  a  purpose  in  the  Cosmos,  or  a  ray  of  Kmd  or 
'  gracious  intention  behind  the  veil  of  phenomena ;  if  the  phantasm  of 
'  immortality  or  of  future  life  appeared  to  him — though  but  the  shadow 
'  of  a  dream,  and  the  faintest  of  nopes — to  be  of  any  '*  utility  "  now  in  the 
'  progressive  civilization  of  man  ;  tnen  the  ignorant  and  prfi-^udiced  ranks 
'  of  Christian  believers  will  make  such  capital  out  of  it,  that  the  blessed 
'  calm  of  a  holy  nihilism  will  be  unnecessarily  disturbed ! '  This  phan- 
tom-ship, with  the  weird  form  of  that  '  Ancient  Mariner '  upon  its 
quarter-deck,  floating  in  without  a  breeze  from  the  dark  waters  of  death, 
and  with  a  story  to  tell,  which  the  smartest  positivist  is  bound  to  hear, 
has  made  a  commotion  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  is  not  very 
edifying,  however,  when  the  angry  believers  m  the  great  Nothing 
throw  stones  at  that  Ancient  Mariner. 

The  first  of  these  essays,  which  was  written  between  the  years 
1850-58,  is  the  most  startling  of  the  three.  It  appears  to  reflect  the 
heartless  training  to  which  this  remarkable  personage  was  submitted  in 
his  ^outh.  There  are  no  signs  of  the  spiritual  progress  which  he  describes 
in  his  autobiography  as  the  result  of  his  study  of  Wordsworth's  poetry. 
He  certainly  never  learned  to  look  at  Nature  with  the  eyes  of  W  ords- 
worth ;  and  in  this  essay  he  proclaims  war  to  the  knife  against  her. 
The  bare  supposition  that  an  ethical  standard  or  a  moral  order,  or  a 
beneficent  purpose,  or  a  spirit  of  justice,  could  be  discovered  in  her 
spontaneous  operations,  almost  fills  him  with  indignation.  He  accuses 
the  sum  of  things— the  ordinarv  course  of  Nature  apart  from  human 
intervention — of  every  conceivable  ofience  against  goodness  and  equity, 
and  with  characteristic  audacity  exalts  the  skill  and  forethought  of  man 
above  the  most  favourable  interpretation  of  Providence. 

Man's  work,  according  to  him,  is  to  thwart,  to  counteract,  to  improve 
upon  the  proceedings  of  Nature.  The  '  following  of  Nature '  is  most 
irrational  and  immoral,  and  Mill  closed  his  eyes  on  the  great  plan  of  God 
manifested  in  Nature.  In  each  of  the  essays  before  us,  lie  returns 
upon  the  thesis,  that  the  facts  of  the  universe  are  incoxnpatible  with 
either  the  goodness  or  the  omnipotence  of  the  supposed  Creator.  '  If 
good  He  could  not  be  all-powerful.'  In  passages  which  must  have 
become  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers  by  frequent  quotation,  he  tries 
to  show  that  Nature  is  ever  doing  that  with  human  beings  which  if  ^  men 
were  to  imitate  in  their  treatment  of  each  other,  would  be  punished 
with  ignominy  or  death.  He  would  impale  the  beHever  on  the  horns  of 
the  dOemma,  if  Nature  could  not  accomplish  benevolent  or.  equitable 
ends  on  a  grand  scale  without  such  tremendous  sacrifice,  she  mutt  be 
limited  in  power. 

Ho  frequently  speaks  of  Omnipotence,  as  though  believers  in  it 
were  bound  to  show  that  Omnipotence  involved  the  blending  of  con- 
tradictories and  the  doin^  of  impossibilities.  It  is  not  enough,  says  Mr. 
Mill,  to  maintain  a  '  thesis,  which  could  only  avail  to  explain  and  Jp^tify 

*  the  works  of  limited  beings,  compelled  to  labour  under  conditions 
'  independent  of  their  own  will,  but  can  have  no  application  to  a  Creator 

*  assumed  to  be  omnipotent,  who,  if  He  bends  to  a  supposed  necessity 
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'  Himself,  makes  the  necessiij^  He  bends  to/  But,  surely  even  Omnipo- 
tence CANNOT  determine  the  existence  of  tvro  mountains  without  oriffinatinf 
a  valley  between  tUera.  Every  property  of  things,  all  the  modes  of  force, 
nnd  all  the  forms  of  life,  involve  millions  on  miliions  of  incessant  con- 
sequences, which  the  OmnipoLenco  that  determined  their  character  and 
quantity  cannot  modify  or  invert  in  individual  eases  without  infinite 
chaos.  'Nature,'  or  the  sum  of  these  properties,  forces,  forms,  and 
activities,  has,  apart  from  any  of  the  spontaneous  efibrts  of  man  to 
improve  upon  hor,  during  numberless  azes  and  soons',  been  preparing  a 
complicate  equilibrium,  in  which,  through  the  agency  of  perpetual  death 
and  Doundless  complexity  of  relationship,  a  place  has  been  found  for  One, 
who,  in  the  course  of  those  few  thousand  years  which  are  bat  as  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  would  see  through  the  mystery,  and  learn  to  appre- 
ciate the  order,  and  commune  with  the  Eternal  Source  of  every  change, 
and  use  the  boundless  reserve  of  force  which  is  never  expended. — that  is, 
the  right  hand  of  God — for  His  own  comfort,  progress,  and  the  prolonga- 
tion of  His  being.  How  should  the  Omnipotent  Goodness  teach  this 
great  Companion  of  His  eternity  the  nature  of  the  universe,  but  bv 
letting  Him  discover  all  its  properties  and  forces.  Mr.  Mill  might  as  well 
take  us  into  a  vast  manufactory,  all  dizzy  with  its  revolving  machinery, 
the  sole  object  of  the  maker  and  managers  of  which,  moreover,  we  learn 
to  be  the  production  of  some  useful  article  of  food  or  clothing,  and  which 
we  know  to  be  instinct  ^ith  boundless  benefits  to  mankind  ;  and  then 
because  we  see  under  our  very  eyes  some  poor  blind  child  caught  by  the 
flying  wheels  and  destroyed,  or  because  we  know  that  some  of  the 
workpeople  suffer  from  its  atmosphere,  ho  might  inform  us,  to  our 
amazement,  that  there  is  neither  wisdom  nor  justice,  nor  adequate  power, 
nor  any  goodness,  in  the  heart  of  the  engineer  or  manager  of  that  machine* 

To  some  extent  we  agree  with  the  argument.  The  whole  creation 
eroans ;  and  it  is  because  we  know  that  the  order  and  the  teachings  of 
Kature  are  inadequate  as  a  guide  to  moral  life  ;  it  is  because  Nature  is 
too  much  of  a  machine,  and  is  not  a  person,  that  without  more  help  than 
itself  we  cannot  learn  all  the  character  of  its  Maker,  or  feel  all  the  pul- 
sations of  the  Father's  heart.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  look  to  other  and 
deeper  revelations  of  the  Supreme  will.  Moreover,  it  is  because  the 
Sublime  Ideal  of  humanity  presents  so  many  crushing  contrasts  with 
our  actual  life,  that  we  find  ourselves  burdened  by  a  sense  of  ruptured 
relation  with  God,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  revelation  to  remedy. 

Mr.  Mill,  in  his  '  Essay  on  the  Utility  of  Religion, '  pursues  this  theme ; 
but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  without  a  hint  or  glimmer  of  true  religious 
experience.  His  malignant  antagonism  to  the  Author  of  Nature,  which 
recalls  the  old  Gnostic  and  Manicbasan  dualism,  prevents  his  seeing  the 
significance  of  Christ's  teaching  about  the  Author  of  Nature,  and  con- 
demns those  who  accept  it,  as  being  either  most  stupid  observers,  or 
most  confused  or  deluded  in  their  moral  perceptions.  If  the  ignorance 
of  some  spectators  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  olind,  child  were  to  accuse  the 
benevolent  architect  or  engineer  of  deliberate  murder,  and  of  being 
utterly  destitute  of  all  moral  qualities  besides,  it  would  be  surely  time 
for  those  who  saw  the  misconception  and  could  correct  it,  to  speak  out. 
We  believe  that  the  whole  aspect  of  modern  science,  which  Mr.  Mill 
strangely  iffnores,  contradicts  his  one-sided  estimate,  his  narrow  and 
bigoted  renaering  of  the  meaning  of  Nature. 

He  seems,  moreover,  to  magnify  the  bitterncs.^  of  de  itli  and  suffering, 
and  not  to  have  got  a  ray  of  light  on  the  signiiicanoe  of  death  either  to 
God  or  man. 

NO.  CXXI.  T 
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The  eB8»^  on  '  Tlielsm '  was  produced  at  a  later  period  in  Mr.  Mill'a 
career,  and  it  lacks  his  final  reyision.  It  is  an  ambitious  and  com- 
prehensive attempt  to  review  the  entire  field  of  natural  theologj  and 
apologetics,  and  touches  many  questions,  every  one  of  which  requires 
and^deserves  much  more  attention  than  he  seems  willing  to  have  bestowed 
upon  it.  He  admits  that  '  there  is  nothing  to  disprove  the  creation  and 
*  government  of  nature  by  a  sovereign  will,'  and  then  proceeds  to 
criticise,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  crudest  fashion,  the  evidences /br  the 
truth  of  such  an  hypothesis.  The  strongest  point  against  the  intelligent 
character  of  the  '  lorce  '  which  produced  '  mind,'  is  a  reference  to  the 
law  of  the  evolution  of  the  higher  form  of  life  from  the  lower.  It  is 
remarkable,  and  to  be  regretted,  that  he  did  not  grapple  more  heartily 
with  that  law,  and  criticise  the  doctrine  of  the  '  persistence  of  force '  and 
the  '  correlation  of  the  forces,'  in  which  we  believe  he  would  have  found 
the  reply  to  his  own  position.  The  arguments  from '  consent  of  mankind,' 
'  consciousness,' '  design,'  are  hastily  touched ;  the  last  he  admits  to 
possess  'considerable  strength.'  The  repetition  of  his  previously 
expressed  views  on  '  the  attributes '  of  God  makes  the  same  approach  to 
dualism,  and  to  the  discovery  of  the  feebleness,  fickleness,  and  blunder- 
ing of  the  Almighty. 

Then  he  endeavours  oracularly  to  deny  the  faintest  evidence  for 
'  immortality '  from  natural  religion,  although  admitting  that  if  a  man 
finds  '  the  hope  of  future  life  conducive  to  satisfaction  or  usefulness,'  it 
will  do  him  no  harm  to  cherish  it.  He  recapitulates  his  well-known 
argument  concerning  miracles,  which  appeared  m  his  '  System  of  Logic,' 
and  then,  though  showing  that  the  presumptions  agamst  miraculous 
facts  are  great,  he  allows,  that  if  the  hypothesis  of  a  God  be  admitted, 
then  one  primd  facie  objection  to  their  occurrence  would  be  removed, 
and  that  a  philosophical  mind,  if  this,  that,  and  the  other  evidence  be 
forthcoming,  need  not  be  precluded  from  hoping  that  the  revelation  in 
Christ  may  be  true. 

The  concluding  passages  have  been  so  often  quoted  that  we  will  not 
repeat  them.  There  is  a  flash  of  light  over  the  sad  and  hopeless  medita- 
tions. The  character  of  Christ  and  the  morality  of  Christ  are  pro- 
visionally allowed  to  be  a  noble  ideal  of  excellence.  No  loftier  rule 
of  life,  or  more  stimulating  imagination,  can  present  itself,  even  to  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Mill,  than  that  a  man  should  so  conduct  his  life  as  that 
Christ  would  approve  it.  We  put  down  this  volume  with  intense  sorrow- 
fulness, and  a  passionate  ana  now  vain  wish,  that  John  Stuart  Mill, 
with  his  love  of  man,  his  candour,  nobility  of  soul,  and  his  desire  for 
truth,  had  ever  come  into  real  contact  with  Christian  ideas.  A  blind 
man  discoursing  of  art  would  have  made  a  better  exposition  of  the 
mysteries  of  colour,  the  charms  of  beauty  and  of  form,  than  this  great 
thinker  has  effected  in  his  estimate  of  '  the  utility  of  religion,'  or  the 
hope  of  eternal  life. 

The  Theohgy  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Dr.  Gust.  Fk.  Oehlbr. 
Vol.  I.  Translated  by  Ellen  I).  Smith,  Edinburgh  : 
T.  &  T.  Clark. 

The  history  of  the  volume  before  us  furnishes  us  with  the  ground  of  the 
thoroughness  and  completeness  of  the  majority  of  German  works.  An 
^luthor,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  takes  up  a  subject,  and  quietly,  but 
diligently,  pursues  it  through  his  more  maturer  years,  before  he  allows 
the  full  results  to  see  the  light.    More  than  thirty  years  ago  it  was 
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confidently  expected  that  Oehler  would  give  to  the  world  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  Old  Testament  theology ;  and  when  that  confidence  grew 
weaker  by  the  vears  of  delay,  all  felt  certain  that  he  would  leave  such 
a  work  behind  him  ready  for  the  press ;  for  not  only  had  he  distinctly 
promised  such  a  treatise  in  his  *  Prolegomena  zur  Theologie  des  AUen 
Testamentes,  1845,' — a  production  which  received  a  great  deal  of  well- 
merited  attention. — but  several  elaborate  and  valuable  articles  upon  the 
same  theme  in  *  Herzo^'s  Eeal  Ency clopsedie*  showed  that  the  subject 
was  still  before  his  mind.  But  all  these  reasonable  conjectures  proved 
to  be  wrong.  His  lectures  were  left  anything  but  ready  for  the  press ; 
so  that  a  formidable  task  and  great  responsibility  were  thrown  uponhia  son^ 
who,  by  the  satisfactory  manner  in  wnich  he  has  discharged  his  editorial 
functions,  proved  that  he  had  other  qualifications  for  the  undertaking, 
besides  filial  affection.  By  aid  of  the  above-mentioned  Prolegomena, 
articles,  lectures,  and  old  students'  note-books,  the  editor  has  produced 
a  work,  which,  as  far  as  editorial  arrangement  and  completeness  are 
concerned,  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  the  best  of  this  kind, 
e.y.,  '  Von  Colln's  Bibl.  TheoL'  and  *  Bleek's  Introduction/ 

The  division  and  arrangement  of  materials  in  the  volumes  before  us 
do  not  materially  differ  from  those  adopted  in  the  Prolegomena.  After 
stating  at  length,  in  the  introduction,  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the 
standpoint,  the  history,  and  the  method  of  treatment,  he  enters  in  the  fifrst 
part  upon  an  exposition  of  Mosaism.  The  first  section  contains  an  historical 
survey  of  revelation  from  the  creation  to  the  settlement  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  The  second  section  develops  the  doctrines  and  ordinances  of 
Mosaism.  Since  the  covenant  between  God  and  Israel  constituted  the 
essence  of  that  revelation,  the  author  first  of  all  expounds  the  scriptural 
teaching  respecting  God,  e.y.,  His  nature,  name,  creation,  provioence; 
and  respecting  man,  e.^.,  his  nature,  sin,  death,  (&c.  After  expounding 
the  nature  of  the  covenant,  he  places  before  us  the  idea  of  the  dieocracy 
as  exhibited  partly  in  the  theocratic  organism  (0.^.,  division  of  the 
people,  theocratic  authorities,  organizaticfti  of  the  family),  and  partly  in 
the  Mosaic  cultus.  So  far  the  English  translation  of  the  work  extends. 
The  second  part  also  begins  with  an  historical  survey ;  the  development 
of  the  theocracy  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  close  of  Old  Testament 
revelation,  •'.«.,  until  Ezra.  Here  we  have  a  thorough  and  careful 
handling  of  all  the  topics  connected  with  prophecy.  In  the  third  part. 
Old  Testament  'wisdom'  (chocma)  is  investigated,  as  set  forth  in 
Proverbs,  Job,  and  Ecclesiastes.  These  last  two  parts  are  incomparably 
the  best  portion  of  the  work,  and  cannot  easily  be  surpassed  in  complete- 
ness  of  detail  and  carefulness  of  treatment. 

The  work  exhibits  on  every  page  signs  of  the  most  conscientioas 
diligence,  but  this  is  especially  the  case  in  all  matters  connected  with 
Old  Testament  exegesis.  It  is  therefore  free  from  the  serious  blemishes 
which  damage  all  its  predecessors,  the  valuable  work  of  Schultz  not 
excepted.  Oehler  was  a  strong  believer  in  the  supernatural,  and  imbued 
with  the  most  profound  reverence  for  Old  Testament  scriptures.  With 
regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,'  he  held  a  middle 
position  between  the  view  of  Hengstenberg  and  the  older  orthodox 
party,  which  did  not  distinguish  between  the  two.  and  that  of  Marcion 
and  Schleierma^her,  which  entirely  cuts  loose  the  Old  Testament  religion 
from  the  New,  thereby  reducing  it  to  a  level  with  the  other  pre-Christian 
religions,  and  making  it  of  scarcely  greater  importance  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Christian  system,  than  the  theology  of  Homer. 

T  2 
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While  Oehler  hu  Baccesafull;  tnaintBiiied  agMOBt  Hengstenberg  that 
the  Old  and  New  Teitaments  were  so  diBticct  that  no  ITeir  Testament 

idea  is  fnllf  aet  forth  in  the  Old,  ha  ;et  holds  that  the  conneclioa 
betn'een  them  is  so  intimate  and  egaential,  that  the  genesis  of  all  the 
ideu  of  J4ew  Teitunent  ealratioa  lie  in  the  Old,  and  that  hoth  must 
stand  or  fall  together.  He  must  not  be  ncderstood,  hovref  er,  as  holdm;^ 
the  opinion  that  the  growth  of  religious  ideas  was  owing  to  a  certain 
religioui  aenae,  which  became  clearer  and  fuller  with  the  progreia  of 
time,  for  he  repudiates  altogether  this  theory  of  the  Bationalistie  schools. 
While  admiring  the  author's  moderation  and  devotednesa,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  oat  of  this  too  decided  opposition  to  the  abore  schools, 
aroBe  two  radical  defects,  which  pervade  the  whole  work,  viz.,  a  painful 
and  onaucceaaful  attempt  to  reconcile  all  discrepancies  between  the 
diETerent  religions  views  and  tendencies,  e.g.,  to  reduce  to  complete  har- 
mony the  thora,  prophets,  and  chocma ;  and  an  entire  exclusion  of  all 
side-lights  from  non-biblical  sources.  According  to  his  on-n  principle, 
Ood  must  hare  gradually,  and  by  me^ns  of  enlightened  leaders,  removed 
Hia  people  more  and  more  from  heathenism ;  and  a  complete  hiatorv  of 
the  process  would  necessitate  a  comparison  with  heathen  riewa.  Tbere 
must  have  been  a  period  in  which  the  religions  vicns  of  Judaism  scd 
Heathenism  were  closely  allied.  And  yet  we  find  scarcolv  nn  allusion  to  the 
latter.  The  same  exclusive  tendency  caused  him,  somewhat  inconsigtently, 
to  limit  his  investigation  to  the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament. 
This  tendency  alone  would  suffice  to  render  this  work,  though  richer  in 
detail,  inferior  in  breadthand  compreheneivenesa  to  the  valuable  voluraea 
of  nermann  Schultz,  and  will  cause  the  readers  of  Ewald,  who  Lves  in  a 
different  plane  from  ordinary  men,  to  feel  that  they  are  entering  a  new 
world  of  thoagbt  and  freedom.  While  wc  commend  the  work  before  u-i 
as  containing  n  valuable  exposition  of  the  facts  of  the  subject,  carefully 
olassiGed  and  arranged,  we  would  remind  our  readers  that  it  is  charuc' 
terized  by  fulness  of  details  rather  than  by  comprehensiveness  of 
principles.  It  is  but  right,  however,  to  add  that  it  demnndii,  and  is 
worthy  of  a  careful  and  critical  study,  and  deserves  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  theological  student. 

The  translation  is  stiff,  but  generally  accurate.  It  would  have  boon 
decidedly  better  if  many  of  the  longer  sentences  had  been  reduced  into 
English  proportions,  and  some  of  tlie  terms  had  been  tranilaUd  and  not 
anglicited.  German  theologians  are  expecting  something  better  than 
has  hitherto  appeared  in  this  important  department  of  Old  Teatament 
study,  eitlier  from  Uiehm  or  Dicstel,  who  are  knoirn  to  be  occupied  with 
tHeae  atudies. 

TAe  Philosophy  of  Natural  Theology.  An  Essay,  in  Confutation 
^epticism  of  the  Present  Bay,  which  obtained  a 
Oxford,  1872.  Ity  Rev.  William  Jackson,  M.A., 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

has  received  the  imprimatur  of  learned  profesaorB  at 
bcrefore  de^icrves  serious  consideration.  It  is,  however, 
to  arrive  at  a  clear  idea  of  ile  purpcrt  or  argument.  In 
;ement,  it  is  simply  one  of  the  most  eobfused  and  bewilder- 
'6  ever  attempted  to  understand.  It  is  burdened  with 
otes  within  notes,  and  '  additional  notes  '  to  each  chapter, 
insnens.  There  are  lengthened  quotations  from  hundreds 
ihi9L>phiT«,  iiuil  criticisms  on  these  quotations  by  other 
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writers.  The  pages  are  garnished  with  poetical  scraps  and  diffusive 
illustrations,  and  *  practical  appeals.'  The  end  is  like  the  beginning, 
and  the  middle  seems  nowhere  ;  and  pervading  the  entire  discussion,  the 
author  is  so  delightfully  complacent  and  communicative,  and  seems  to 
be  so  willing  to  help  the  reader  to  wade  through  his  work,  and  gives  such 
nice  hints  as  to  how  the  book  might  be  *  got  up  *  by  a  painstaking  student ; 
and  then  so  sincerely  assures  us  at  the  end  that  *  every  word  of  it  has  come 
from  his  heart,'  that  we  cannot  feel  angry  with  him.  We  are  sorry, 
however,  that  such  well-meant  work  on  the  right  side,  pervaded  by 
deep,  devout  feeling,  and  revealing  the  signs  of  omnivorous  reading, 
should  be  so  painfully  difficult  to  apprehend  as  a  whole.  The  separate 
notes  are  very  interesting,  and  there  is  material  enough  for  a  dozen 
volumes  of  a  similar  size.  We  hope  that  when  the  *  Bampton  Lecture ' 
is  delivered  by  Mr.  Jackson  ho  will  leave  his  common- place  book  behind 
him,  and  give  us  more  of  himself.    His  own  ideas  are  quite  as  good,  and 

often   y--'*-  *--*'^—   ^' xl-__-    T_ ^ r        t  m,         «... 

treated 


design.'  Some  of  the  common  objections  to  the  '  design-argument  vt 
Paley  are  met ;  but  the  most  subtle  ones  which  have  been  m  vogue  of 
late  years  are  passed  over  in  silence.  Mr.  Jackson  then  deals  with  the 
'  conditions  of  numan  knowledge.'  His  conclusion  is  that  we  must  accept 
*  ultimate  truths.*  He  estimates  profoundly  the  position  of  Berkeley, 
and  criticises  the  positivism  of  Mill  and  Comte,  and  accepts  the  positive 
side  of  Hamilton's  philosophy,  and  says  most  admirable  things  on  this 
head.  '  The  beliefs  of  reaaon  *  lead  him  to  posit  theism  as  a  scientific 
datum,  and  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  thought  and  feeling.  He  labours 
to  show  how  '  efficient  cause,'  as  seen  in|'  human  production/  is  a  wilU 
posit  theism ;  and,  in  handling  this  subject,  he  seems  to  make  a  new 
discovery,  and  suggests  that  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  work  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  second.  The  power  of  the  human  will  is  traced  in 
self-formation,  in  education  of  animals,  &c.,  and  he  presses  the  analogy 
to  the  origination  of  all  things  by  the  Dirine  will.  The  chapters  on 
'  Causation '  and  '  Eesponsibility  '  are  very  brief.  Our  disappointment 
with  this  volume  is  aggravated  by  the  undoubted  power,  large  resources, 
and  high  motive  whicn  are  revealed  throughout. 

The  Hopes  of  the  Human  Race,  Here  and  Hereafter.    By  Frances 
Power  Cobbe.     Williams  and  Norgate. 

Miss  Cobbe  has  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  there  is  in  her  writings 
on  such  subjects  as  '  The  Life  after  Death '  a  noble  spiritual  enthusiasm 
which  stimulates  even  where  it  does  not  instruct.  There  is  much  in  this 
little  volume  which  may  be  accepted  with  cordial  satisfaction  in  these 
days  of  materialism  and  atheism.  The  principal  essay  in  the  book  is 
'The  Life  after  Death,'  in  two  parts,  reprinted  from  the  Theological 
Review t  and  with  much  that  excites  regret,  that  one  who  has  gone  so  far 
should  stop  short  of  the  only  satisfying  portion,  there  is  much  which  the 
believer  in  revelation  may  welcome.  Miss  Cobbe's  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  truth  that  spiritual  things  can  be  only  spiritually  discerned,  and 
her  exposition  of  the  moral  grounds  for  the  belief  in  immortality,  drawn 
from  the  character  of  God,  are  impressive  and  sometimes  powerful.  Her 
answers  to  objectors  against  Divine  beneficence  may  only,  as  has  been 
said,  be  an  expansion  of  the  proposition  that  if  creation  was  of  necessity, 
it  must  be  under  conditions  ;  but  they  have  often  great  practical  force. 
It  is  to  her  Preface,  however,  which  has  '  special  reference  to  Mr.  Mill's 
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Eflsaj  on  Eeligion,'  that  one  naturally-  turns  with  freshest  interest ;  and 
if  there  is  notmng  in  it  that  is  yery  new  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  true. 
Mr.  Mill's  sad  story,  illustrated  by  the  autobiography  and  the  posthumous 
essays,  is  only  inteUigible  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  attempted  elimination 
of  the  religious  element  from  his  nature  through  his  early  training ;  and 
Miss  Coboe's  exhibition  of  the  manner  in  which,  nevertheless,  the 
remnants  of  the  religious  instinct  struggled  to  attain  satisfaction,  and 
the  results  to  which  the  struggle  led,  are  exceedingly  instructive.  There 
is  only  another  point  to  be  noted  in  the  volume,  and  that  is  the  vista  of 
human  progress  opened  to  view  as  the  '  Hereafter '  of  the  race  by 
consideration  of  'the  evolution  of  the  social  sentiment';  though  wo 
may  eaually  question  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  adduced  to  prove 
what  the  author  calls  the  ^  heteropathy '  of  primeval  man,  ana  the 
power  of  sympathy,  as  '  enthusiasm  of  humanity  or  in  any  other  form,  to 
develop  the  highest  powers  of  the  race  without  an  objective  basis  such 
as  there  is  no  room  for  on  the  ordinary  theory  of  evolution. 

The  Paraclete :  An  Essay  on  the  Personality  and  Ministry  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  with  some  reference  to  Current  Discussions. 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

This  is  a  work  of  great  power  and  beauty.  Whoever  the  anonymous 
author  may  be,  he  thinks  clearly  and  strongly,  and  can  express  his 
thoughts  with  great  precision  and  cogency.  He  has,  moreover,  great 
spiritual  discernment.  He  lays  a  firm  hold  of  the  spirit,  with  an  easy 
subordination  of  the  letter,  and  finds  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
ways  and  processes  not  always  recognized  by  orthodox  theologians. 
His  conception  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  and  of  its  most  conclusive, 
if  not  its  only  valid  proofs,  is  very  masterly.  If  a  single  word  may  stand 
for  the  designation  of  some  eloquent  pages  of  diversified  characteriza- 
tions, the  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  its  life  and  its  life- 
giving  power.  Only  life  can  demonstrate  life.  The  writer  has  no 
theory  of  inspiration  to  propound.  He  does  not  attempt  to  build  much 
upon  the  two  or  three  passages  which  formally  affirm  Scriptural  inspira- 
tion. He  leaves  almost  untrodden  the  old  evidential  paths,  and  boldly 
takes  his  stand  upon  the  transcendent  spiritual  phenomena  of  the 
Scriptural  collection.  Thus  the  argument  is  directly  addressed  to  the 
moral  consciousness  of  men,  and  demands  consideration  from  those  the 
farthest  removed  from  all  respect  for  mere  literary  or  historic  evidence. 
In  like  manner  the  fourfold  biography  of  Jesus  is  used  in  a  very  power- 
ful way,  to  establish,  in  virtue  of  its  sheer  intellectual  conception,  and 
moral  and  spiritual  characteristics,  an  argument  for  its  necessary  super- 
naturalism.  It  challenges  philosophy  on  its  own  ground,  and  demands 
an  explanation  of  phenomena  which  have  taken  such  mighty  hold  of 
all  that  is  best  in  human  thinking,  even  in  men  like  Mr.  John  Stuart 
MUl. 

An  epilogue  deals  pungently,  although  unequally,  with  anti-super- 
naturalists,  such  as  Mr.  Mill,  Prof.  Huxley,  Dr.  Tyndali,  and  Mr.  Heroert 
Spencer.  This,  however,  is  not  the  strongest  ground  of  the  writer.  The 
organic  defect  of  the  work  is  that  it  is  fragmentary.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  scientific  treatise,  as  it  is  a  series  of  related  homilies  and  criticisms, 
none  of  them  fully  wrought  out  to  their  issue ;  all,  however,  strongly,  and 
sometimea  cautiou8ly,.putting  dilemmas,  criticisms,  and  positions  that, 
in  our  humble  jud^ent,  are  unanswerable  by  materiidistic  philosophy. 
The  thinking,  too,  la  unequal,  aa  is  also  the  style.    Sometimes  a  strong 
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and  original  beginning  runs  down  rapidly  into  common-place,  and 
passages  of  great  beauty  and  eloquence  degenerate  into  baldness  and 
incongruity ;  but  taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  book  that  ought  to  tell  for 
a  good  deal,  not  only  in  passing  oonflictSi  but  in  carrying  on  theo- 
logical thought  in  its  continual  advance  to  more  spiritual  conceptions  of 
Grod,  and  redemptioui  and  the  religious  life  of  man ;  and  of  tne  Bible 
as  a  divinely  authoritative  revelation  of  truths  concerning  them.  We 
heartily  thank  the  writer  for  his  manly,  lucid,  and  powerful  book. 

The  Religion  of  the  Christ ;  its  Historic  and  Literary  Develop* 

ment  Considered  as  an  Evidence  of  its  Origin,     TheBampton 

Lecture  for  1874.     By  the  Rev.  Stanley  Leathes^  M.A* 

Rivingtons. 

In  our  last  number  we  reviewed  Professor  Leathes'  Hulsean  Lecture 
for  1873  on  an  analogous  theme,  which,  however,  was  but  a  prelude  to 
the  ampler  treatment  of  the  important  volume  before  us.    Both  works, 
however,  are  a  striking  evidence  of  laborious  thinking.    Assuming  that 
Jesus  Christ  really  lived  in  Judaea  at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  the  two 
questions  that,  in  his  Bampton  Lecture,  Professor  Leathes  sets  himself  to 
answer  are  first.  How  did  the  Christian  concept  arise ;  and,  next.  How 
can   ils  reception  and  results  in  the  Apostolic  and  Patristic  age  be 
accounted  for?     The  argument,  in  answer  to  the   former  question,  is 
historical : — the  Christ  was  possible  only  as  the  result  of  the  antecedent 
religious  culture  and  scripture  of  the  Jewish  people.     The  argument,  in 
answer  to  the  latter,  is  literary  and  moral : — the  Christ  could  not  have 
produced  a  following  like  the  apostleship,  and  a  literature  like  that  of 
the  New  Testament,  unless  He  had  been  essentially  what  Christians 
believe  Him  to  have  been.    Professor  Leathes  assumes,  or  asserts,  no 
theory  about  the  Christ  a  priori.    He  simply  requires  the  admission  of 
the  indubitable  facts  of  His  personal  history,  and  of  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  Church,  ax  its  result.     He  deals  purely  with  the  actual  historic 
rise  of  the  Chris tian/aith  and  its  literary  results,  and  shows  that  the  con- 
ceptions embodied  in  the  New  Testament  representation  of  the  Christ 
could  not  have  had  their  origin  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and  that  the  beliefs 
concerning  Him  of  the  Apostles  and  the  early  church  could  not  have 
come  into  existence  had  He  not  been  substantially  what  the  New  Tes- 
tament affirms  Him  to  have  been.     Professor  Leathes'  treatment  is  a 
purely  scientific  treatment  of  an  indubitable  historic  problem.  How  came 
the  Christ  and  the  New  Testament  conception  of  Him  P — a  question  inde- 
pendent of  all  theories  of  Soriptural  inspiration  and  discrepancy,  to  be 
argued  on  the  broad  basis  of  indisputable  fact.    The  idea  is  traced,  step 
by  step;  first  through  heathen  and  Jewish  history  before  the  Christ; 
the  argument  being  that,  historically,  the  Christ  was  the  result  and 
culmination  of  what  had  been  before  Him,  and  that,  historically  speak- 
ing, He  could  not  have  been  but  for  what  had  preceded  Him :  light 
being  thus    thrown    upon    the    Messianic    character    and    prepara- 
tion of   the  Old   Testament.     The  phenomena    are    unique  in    the 
history  of  the  world,    and  can  be  accounted  for  only  in  one  way. 
Here  is  a  preparation   for  a  person    claiming  to  fulfil  all  the   pre- 
mise and  provision  of  that  preparation,  and  on  the  ground  of  that  fulfil- 
ment producing  a  conviction  which  expressed  itself  in  the  beliefs  and 
worship  of  the  early  church,  such  as  are  described  in  the  New  Testament. 
In  a  word,  Professor  Leathes  traces  *  the  historic  and  literary  development 
'  of  the  doctrine  and  religion  of  the  Christ,  first  as  it  grew  and  gathered 
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'force  before  Ho  came;  and,  secondly,  as  it  was  developed  in  the 
'  early  Christian  literature ; '  and  upon  this  he  founds  an  irrefragable 
ar^ment»  as  we  think,  for  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Christ,  as  well  as  for 
the  supernatural  character  of  the  Bible.  The  argument  is  cautiously 
and  candidly  conducted — every  step  is  well  considered ;  nothing  is 
assumed  that  is  beyond  the  province  of  the  purely  historical  student. 
Chapters  are  given  to  the  anticipation  of  the  Christ  in  heathen  nations, 
to  the  Christ  of  Jewish  history,  of  the  Psalms,  of  Prophecy,  of  the  Gospels, 
of  the  Acts,  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  of  the  other  New  Testament 
Scriptures.  The  whole  is  urged  with  much  thoughtfulness  and  power, 
and  with  an  intimate  acauaintance  with  the  modern  currents  of 
rationalistic  thought.  We  snould  like  to  see  any  honest  attempt  on  the 
pa]*t  of  rationalistic  infidelity  to  grapple  fairly  and  fully  with  tuis  great 
argument.  We  ask  of  it  only  the  tnoroughness  and  the  temper  that 
Professor  Leathes  has  here  evinced. 

The  Sacred  Anthology  :  a  Book  of  Ethnical  Scriptures,  Collected 
and  Edited  by  Moncure  Daniel  Conway.  Second  Edition. 
Triibner  and  Co. 

Mr.  Conway's  book  has  speedily  reached  a  second  edition,  at  which 
we  are  not  surprised.  It  is  a  book  of  considerable  interest  and  value  to 
the  student  ot  comparative  religions ;  although  for  reasons,  which  we 
stated  in  our  notice  of  the  first  edition,  it  is  in  our  judgment  defective, 
both  in  method  and  in  critical  discrimination.  Mr.  Conway  gives  no 
intimation  of  there  being  any  change  in  the  second  edition  ;  but  it  baa 
clearly  been  subjected  to  revision — especially  in  the  accentuation  of  the 
oriental  names,  and  in  the  chronological  notes.  A  second  index  of 
authors  is  also  added,  which  greatly  mcilitates  reference.  Mr.  Conway 
has  evidently  devoted  many  years  of  labour  to  his  work,  and  if  he  will 
take  the  suggestion  of  orthodox  critics,  and  subject  it  to  a  further  severe 
and  more  scientific  revision,  he  may  leave  behind  him  a  permanent  and 
valuable  contribution  to  theological  science.  But  he  will  not  succeed  in 
maintaining  the  distinction  between  ethical  and  religious,  philosophical 
and  supernatural  elements.  The  only  satisfactory  way  is  to  take  the 
ethnical  Scriptures  of  the  different  religions,  and  to  submit  them  to  a 
comparison  in  their  entireness.  Many  of  the  passages  which  Mr.  Conway 
has  produced  appear  for  the  first  time  in  English. 

The  Higher  Life :  its  Eeality,  Experience,  and  Destiny,  liy 
James  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A.    Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  " 

In  a  series  of  sermons  Mr.  Brown  surveys  the  course  and  progress  of  the 
Christian  or  spiritual  life  in  man,oommenoing  with  the  begmning  of  man 
himself,  and  ending  with  his  final  destiny,  so  far  as  it  is  revealed  to  us.  The 
speciality  of  the  sermons  is  the  intelligent  and  fearless  way  in  which  Mr. 
Brown  looks  at  scientific  progress  and  speculation,  and  avows  his  unfalter- 
ing faith  in  spiritual  truth  and  life  and  its  immoveable  foundations.  Thus, 
he  sees  nothing  to  be  startled  at  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  applied 
to  men  if  science  can  demonstrate  it,  which  it  has  not  yet  succeeoed  in 
doing.  It  NMM'ld  be  only  the  demonstration  of  a  specific  way  in  which 
the  Creator  has  worked.  The  question  of  the  plurality  of  worlds  receives 
the  suggested  solution  *  Why  should  we  not  believe  that  the  creation  of 

*  man  was  the  first  step  towards  the  peopling  of  the  universe  witli 
'  beings  of  a  lofty  spiritual  order,   and  that  the  working  out  of  the 

•  higher  stages  of  the  Divine  plan  begins  now,  and  in  our  world.    There 
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'  must  be  bec^inning  somowliere — why  not  now  and  here  P  *  Tlirongliout, 
the  book  is  written  in  the  light  of  scientific  truth  and  speculation.  Its 
characteristics  are  spiritual  breadth  and  penetration  and  force.  It  is  full 
of  suggestiyeness  and  fine  feeling,  and  shrinks  from  no  difficulty,  although 
before  many  difficulties  speculation  is  necessarily  silenced.  Thus,  Mr. 
Brown  sees  no  hope  in  the  annihilation  of  the  finally  impenitent,  either 
by  a  punitive  stroke  of  Divine  justice,  or  by  an  inherent  law  of  self-con- 
sumption. Such,  he  thinks,  would  be  a  '  miserable  extrication  from  a 
tremendous  difficulty ;'  but  surely  not  more  '  miserable '  than  the  difficulty 
itself.  His  own  hopes  tend  towards  a  uniyersal  redemption,  but  he  sees 
no  way  to  formulate  a  theory  of  it.  He  is  contented,  with  most  wise 
men,  to  bow  the  head  in  the  presence  of  Divine  holiness  and  love,  and 
to  look  with  trust  at  vague  gleams  of  hope,  without  attempting  to  '  com- 
plete any  little  theory  of  the  ways  of  the  unsearchable  ana  eternal  God.' 
TVe  earnestly  recommend  Mr.  Brown's  eloquent  and  high-toned  book. 

dictionary  of  Sects,  Heresies,  Ecclesiastical  Parties,  and  Schools 
of  Religions  lliought.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Hknry 
Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     Rivingtons. 

We  must  congratulate  Mr.  Blunt  on  the  greatly -improved  tone  which 
distinguishes  ihis  work  from  his  *  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical 
Theology.'  It  does  not,  indeed,  afford  occasion  for  the  outrageous  eccle- 
siastical assumptions  which  in  the  latter  work  merged  true  scholarship 
into  an  unqualified  and  reckless  polemic — illustrations  of  which  we  gave 
in  our  review  of  it.  Mr.  Blunt's  contemptuous  High  Churchmanship  is 
still  manifested,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the  use  of  epithets — not  over-violent,  but 
subtly  insinuating  his  condemnation  or  contempt.  These,  however,  are 
impartially  applied  to  parties  within  the  Established  Church  from  whom 
he  difiers,  as  well  as  to  Nonconformists,  and  sometimes  very  neatly.  For 
examnle,  he  defines  the  negative  theology  of  Broad  Churchmen  as  that 
*  in  wnich  much  is  doubted  and  rejected,  and  very  little  believed.'    He 


kurpation  of  the  sacerdotal  office.'  Epithets 
\)*orst  indications  of  his  High  Churchism  that  we  have  met  with  in  turn- 
ing over  the  pages  of  the  volume,  and  in  perusing  articles  which  we 
specially  selected  for  the  sake  of  testing  his  fairness  and  feeling.  He 
docs  not  spare  even  Anglicans,  who,  he  says,  are  of  the  school  of  Andrewes 
and  Laud,  and  '  inherit  some  of  that  narrowness  and  want  of  sympathy 
*  by  which  the  seventeenth  century  divines  were  characterized  in  their 
'  dealings  with  foreign  churches,  and  with  dissenters  at  home.'  We  arc 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  articles  generally  are  written  with  a 
large  amount  of  knowledge,  patiently  derived  from  the  most  authorita- 
tive sources,  and  with  as  much  candour  and  courtesy  as  can,  perhap.^, 
be  expected  from  a  man  holding  such  strongly-pronounced  antagonistic 
opinions  of  his  own,  which  in  even  the  best  men  seem  fatal  to  dispas- 
sionateness and  breadth.  No  indication  of  the  authorship  of  the  articles 
is  given,  nor  is  there  any  preface  to  inform  us  concerning  the  methods 
of  information  adopted.  The  articles  are  singularly  homogeneous,  and 
probably  the  greater  number  of  them  are  from  the  laborious  pen  of  the 
indefatigable  editor  himself.  We  have  been  struck  with  the  singular 
penetration  and  completeness  of  some  of  them — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
articles  'Mysticism'  'Spinoza,'  and  'Puritans.'  Not  only  are  we 
informed  concerning  overt  embodiments,  but  with  great  acumen  and 
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reiiearch  these  are  traced  to  their  roots  and  early  deyelopments. 
Spaders  will  be  amased  at  the  muUitadinous  names  of  utterly  obscure 
sects.  It  would  be  a  crucial  test  of  the  most  accomplished  eccle- 
siastical student  to  question  him  with  this  book  in  hand.  Herein 
boweyer,  consists  the  chief  value  of  such  a  work :  we  can  find  the  known 
anywhere  ;  a  dictionary  should  inform  us  concerning  the  unknown. 

Some  of  the  articles  are  flimsy  and  splenetic,  but  with  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Blunt's  former  work  fresh,  we  are  surprised  into  more  lenient  judg- 
ments than  otherwise  perhaps  we  should  form. 

Evangelical  Alliance  Conference,  1873.  History,  Essays,  Orations, 
and  other  Documents  of  the  Sixth  Qeneral  Conference  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  held  in  New  York,  October  2-12, 
1873.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Schapf,  D.D.,  and  the 
Rev.  S.  Iren^us  Prime,  D.D.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

The  Meeting  of  the  E?an(;elical  Alliance  in  New  York  has  an  import- 
ance far  beyond  its  formal  occasion.  In  America,  as  in  tSootland,  tliero 
is  a  religious  susceptibility  which  gives  to  religious  gatherings  a  pro- 
minence and  an  iufluence  which  they  never  attain  in  England.  Henee 
the  meetings  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  were  even  in  New  York  the 
great  event  of  the  season.  They  attracted  enormous  crowds  of  bu8v 
men ;  reports  of  their  nroceedings  filled  the  journals,  not  of  New  York 
only,  but  of  all  parts  or  the  States.  The  proceedings,  in  their  combina- 
tion of  high  intelligence,  simple  and  manly  brotherhood,  and  fervent 
devotional  feeling,  mr  transcended  any  similar  meetings  whose  records 
have  come  before  us ;  indeed,  the  simplicity  and  reality  of  the  men  and 
of  their  sentiments  have  scarcely  been  impugned.  In  turning  over  the 
pages  of  this  fine  volume,  we  are  very  much  struck  with  the  manliness 
of  feeling  and  appeal  which  characterizes  it.  No  vestige  of  pries tlin ess, 
ecclesiastical  or  aogmatic  assumption,  or  sectarian  intolerance  disfigures 
it*  The  addresses  and  debates  are  those  of  honest  manly  men  who  chal- 
lenge the  verdict  of  reason  and  conscience  for  everything  they  advance  ; 
who  claim  as  a  natural  right  perfect  liberty  of  opinion ;  who  recognize  as 
a  necessitv  and  a  blessing  diversity  of  church  form,  and  even  of  dogmatic 
opinion ;  but  who  make  their  essential  unity  and  brotherhood  in  the  life 
and  faith  of  Christ  unmistakably  manifest.  The  addresses  and  speeched 
are  of  course  unequal  in  intellectual  ability ;  some  of  them  are  express- 
ive simply  of  the  charities  of  good  men;  others — as,  for  instance, 
the  addresses  of  Dr.  Christlieb,  Mr.  Ward  Beecher,  Dr.  Cairns,  Dr. 
Porter,  Dr.  Fisher,  and  many  others — rise  to  high  levels  of  intellectual 
thought. 

The  volume  is  admirably  arranged  in  sections,  and  the  addresses  under 
each  section  are  given.  The  ample  and  comprehensive  programme  of 
the  proceedings  has  been  nobly  carried  out,  and  a  mass  of  information 
and  thought  concerning  the  contemporary  condition  of  Christendom,  by 
persons  of  the  highest  authority,  is  here  brought  together,  which  no 
other  single  source  could  supply.  The  debates  could  not  be  given,  but 
all  that  was  really  valuable  in  the  conferences  is  here  preserved.  It  is 
a  volume  of  which  Protestantism  may  be  proud. 

Essays  on  Free  Thinking  and  Plain  Speaking,     By  Leslie  Stk- 

PHEx\.     Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  yerv  advanoed  free-thinking  gottaina  the  relation 
to  the  tamid  £ree-ihinking  of  Broad  Church  theologians,  that  a  Dean  is  said 
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to  sufitain  to  a  Bural  Dean :  the  former  is  *  Very  Beyerend'  the  latter  is 
'  Bather  Beyerend  ;*  and  from  his  adyanced  stand-point  he  takes  the  latter 
to  task  for  their  hesitating  and  disingenuous  position ;  they  ought,  he  main- 
tains, either  not  to  have  gone  so  far  or  to  go  farther.  Undoubtedly  he  hits 
them  some  hard  knocks,  and  demonstrates  the  untenableness  and  immoral 
implications  of  their  misty  ar^ments.  Nothing  can  be  more  forcible 
and  conclusive  then  his  denunciation  of  their  utter  inconsistency  in  sub- 
scribing the  theological  formulas  of  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  shelter 
of  le^  possibility,  while  they  coquet  with  the  scientific  rationalism  of 
the  nineteenth.  He  ridicules  the  position  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Maurice  *  a 
'gentleman  of  great  candour  and  abilities,  thoroughly  yersed  in  all 

*  modern  philosophy,  who  professes  to  have  started  from  first  principles, 

*  to  have  worked  out  his  conclusions  without  fear  or  favour ;  to  have  fol- 

*  lowed  the  united  teaching  of  reason  and  revelation  wherever  it  led  him  ; 

*  and,  behold  I   ho  discovers  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  exactly  express 

*  his  very  deepest  convictions  in  the  most  unequivocal  languaee,'  *  Either 
'  there  is  a  coincidence  which  may  almost  be  called  miracmous  or  .  .  . 
'  the  eminent  modem  thinker,  like  many  other  eminent  men,  has  been  un< 

*  consciously  biassed  in  his  reasonings  by  the  desire  to  reach  certain  forc- 
'  gone  conclusions.'  With  great  force  he  shows  that  legal  possibility  is  not 
the  measure  of  moral  obligation,  inasmuch  as  to  an  ingenuous  man  it  must 
be  intolerably  painful  to  read  formulas  and  Scriptures  upon  which  ho 
personally  puts  one  interpretation,  knowing  that  to  ninoty-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  of  those  who  hear  them,  they  convoy  a  meaning  altogether 
different.  To  us  this  has  alwa;^s  been  an  inexplicable  difiicult3\ 
Equally  trenchant  is  his  dealing  with  the  position  that  '  the  tests  wcio 
'  originally  so  lax,  and  they  have  since  been  so  much  strained  and  loosened, 
'  that  the  Articles  and  other  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  oie 

*  compatible  with  the  wildest  divergence  of  sentiment. '  If  a  man  believeb 
that  some  of  the  things  that  he  reads  as  the  Word  of  God  are  *  fables  and 
'  demoralizing  stories,  read  with  a  solemnity  calculated  to  impress  their 
'  sacred  character  upon  the  minds  of  his  congregation,*  what  must  be  the 
moral  effect  upon  a  congregation  of  such  an  explanation  from  the  pulpit ':' 

To  us  Nonconformist  wiio  have  many  of  us  become  such  because  we 
could  not  so  deal  with  definite  formularies,  it  has  always  seemed  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  advantages  of  a  National  Church  Establishment,  better  a 
hundred  such  establishments  should  perish  than  practical  moral  sincerity 
bo  thus  compromised.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  very  properly  insists  that 
there  should  be  plain  speaking  about  his  real  beliefs,  on  the  part  of  the 
relijzious  teacher,  and  that  he  should  relinquish  every  position  incom- 
patiole  with  it. 

In  another  essay  he  deals  with  delicious  keenness  and  ruthlessness 
with  the  coarse  brutalities  and  untenable  paradoxes  of  Warburton.  It 
does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  fundamental 
assumption  of  the  *  Divine  Legation,'  that  there  is  no  revelation  of  a 
future  state  in  the  Mosaic  economy,  may  be  a  j)aradox  as  gratuitous  as  the 
rest.  Mr.  Stephen's  purely  destructive  positions  are  far  removed  from 
ours;  but  he  is  a  *  fighter  in  the  daylight,'  and  is  honest,  fearless,  and 
brilHant. 

Aids  to  the  Study  of  German  Theology.    Edinburgh :  T.  and  T, 

Clark. 

This  little  volume  is  a  valuable  and  instructive  introduction  to  a 
department  of  theologieal  literature  that  every  student  is  now  compelled 
to  examine.    The  peculiarities  of  the  treatment  which  Germui  theology 
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receives  in  this  volume  arc:  first,  that  the  author  cou fines  himself  to 
theology  in  its  philosophical  rather  than  in  its  Biblical  aspects;  and, 
secondlj,  that  he  eschews  all  the  technicalities  and  formula  of  our 
Teutonic  neighbours,  translating  thought  and  expression  into  English 
equivalents.  He  even  essays  to  give  an  idea  of  the  main  theological 
positions  of  Kant,  Fichte,  SchcUing,  Schleiermacher,  and  Hegel,  without 
any  of  the  special  and  often  uncouth  phraseology  which  their  interpreters 
have  frequently  transferred  bodily  into  the  English  tongue.  His  '  re- 
marks'  on  Kant,  Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  and  Strauss,  are  worthy  of  deep 
attention,  and  the  filiation  of  the  thought  and  method  of  Hegel,  as  well 
as  the  presentation  and  preservation  or  these  in  the  antagonistic  schools 
of  the  '  Bight '  and  the  '  Left '  wing  of  Hegel's  followers,  are  admirably 
effected.  Conspicuous  candour,  charity,  and  even  sympathy  characterize 
the  exposition  of  views  from  which  the  writer  dissents  most  emphatically. 

The  Utrecht  Psalter,  Reports  Addressed  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  on  the  Age  of  the  Manuscript.  By  E.  A. 
Bond,  E.  M.  Thompson,  Rev.  H.  0.  Cox,  Rev.  S.  S.  Lewis, 
Sir  M,  DiGBY  Wyatc,  Professor  Westwood,  P.  H.  Dick- 
inson, and  Professor  Swainson.  With  a  Preface  by  A. 
Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  With 
three  Facsimiles.     Williams  and  Norgate. 

The  age  of  the  Utrecht  Psalter  is  important  in  determining  the  date 
of  the  Athanasian  Greed,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  earliest  known 
co^j  of  the  Creed.  The  Utrecht  Psalter  formerly  belonged  to  the  col- 
lection of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  prior  to  which  nothing  is  known  of  its 
history.  It  appears  to  have  been  lent  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel  between 
the  years  1626  and  1631,  and  had  not  been  returned  to  him  at  the  latter 
date.  Nothing  is  known  of  it  subsequently,  until  1718,  when,  as  recorded 
in  a  memorandum  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  MS.,  it  was  presented  to  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Utrecht  by  a  D.  de  Bidder ;  how  he  came 
to  possess  it  dc«s  not  appear.  In  the  proposed  disuse  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  in  the  English  Cnurch,  Dean  Stanley  and  his  friends  have  ener- 
getically prosecuted  eTerv  line  of  argument  that  could  discredit  this 
most  metaphysical  and  denimciatory  of  Creeds.  They  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  authorities  at  Utrecht  first  photographs  of  several 
portions  of  the  MS.,  and  ultimately,  through  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  loan  of  the  original  Psalter  itself.  It  has  been  submitted 
to  the  experts  whose  names  are  given  above.  This  volume  consists  sim- 
plv  of  their  reports.  They  all  assign  it  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century, 
while  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy  places  it  at  the  close  of  the  sixth.  Mr.  Lumby, 
in  his  careful  history  of  the  Creeds  just  published,  agrees  with 
tlic  majority  of  these  experts.  He  contends,  also,  that  the  contents 
of  the  Utrecht  volume  are  of  very  different  dates.  Historical  argu- 
lueutd  for  the  genuineness  of  this  Creed  there  are  none.  Its  earliest 
appearance  as  a  whole  in  its  present  form  is  in  the  prayer  book  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  in  870 ;  the  different  portions  of  the  Creed  were  combined  into 
a  whole  between  800  and  825 :  while  its  metaphysical  absurdities  and 
damnatory  intolerance  disqualify  it  for  any  Christian  service.  In  the 
interests  of  religion  wo  trust  it  will  soon  be  relegated  to  the  class  of 
ecclesiastical  forgeries,  of  which  the  list  ii$  tso  portentous.  The  contro- 
versy, however,  is  not  yet  finished,  as  SirT.  D.  Hardy  has  just  published 
a  rejoinder  to  the  above  report. 
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Man  and  Beast,  Here  and  Hereafter,  with  Illustrative  Anecdotes. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Q-.  Wood,  M.A.,  Author  of  *  Homes  without 
Hands/  &c.     Two  Vols.     Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Wood  has  unfortunately  weighted  a  very  attractive  book  witli  nn 
inadequate  theological  argument,  in  which  he  does  not  seem  to  be  a  pro- 
ficient. The  mystery  of  the  life  of  the  lower  creatures,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  future  for  them,  are  no  new  subjects  of  speculation ;  but  argu- 
ments and  illustrations  in  that  direction  are  so  easily  pushed  to  the  border 
of  grotesquerie  that  wiser  and  more  reverent  minds  have  usually  been 
inclined  to  leave  the  matter  at  most  with  a  kindly  hope.  Holy  Scripture 
on  the  point  is  not  definite.  Dr.  Newman  touched  it  in  one  of  his  memo- 
rable sermons  with  the  delicacy  and  the  pathetic  reticence  which  were 
so  remarkable  in  him,  as  well  as  the  subtle  logic  and  casuistical  keenness ; 
and  we  turn  back  to  that  sermon  often  with  an  odd  feeling  compounded 
of  lively  pleasure  and  desire  for  a  clearer  deliverance.  Mr.  Wood  is  not 
so  wise :  he  dogmatizes,  and  would  compel  us  to  his  side.  But,  truth 
to  say,  his  instances  do  far  more  than  his  arguments.  They  are  very 
remarkable,  many  \)(  them  exhibiting  certainly  something  approaching 
close  to  human  reason ;  and  what  is  more  noticeable  is  that  the  most 
striking  instances  were  those  where  reason  moved  at  the  bidding  of 
afiection.  There  are  odd  and  humorous  anecdotes,  too,  over  which  one 
laughs  and  then  sighs,  and  falls  to  reading  again  with  renewed  zest. 
TVe  fancy  a  much  better  arrangement  altogether  might  have  been 
adopted.  But  the  book,  as  it  is,  is  delightful.  Anecdotes  of  all  kinds 
are  brought  from  far  and  near,  and  faithfully  set  down  ;  and  whatever 
may  be  said  of  Mr.  Wood's  logic,  no  one  can  doubt  his  desire  to 
awaken  and  sustain  that  love  for  the  lower  creatures  which,  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  is  perhaps  more  valuable  at  the  present  time  than 
any  intellectual  conviction  as  to  their  future. 

Christian  Ethics.    By  H.  Martensen,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Zealand. 

Translated  from  the  Danish  with  sanction  of  the  Author^ 

by  C.  Spenoe.    T.  and  T.  Clark. 

This  volume  is  too  profound  and  comprehensive  to  lend  itself  to  expo- 
sition in  a  brief  notice.  After  a  careful  discrimination  of  Christian  ethics 
from  dogmatics,  and  a  discussion  of  the  main  differences  between  tho 
.  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  versions  of  Christian  morality,  the  author 
assumes  certain  grand  postulates— (1)  the  ethical  concept  of  God  as  the 
only  good ;  (*2)  the  position  that  man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God  with 
the  philosopny  of  the  soul,  its  relation  to  the  body,  the  nature  of  sin,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  will ;  then  (3)  the  moral  system  of  tho  world  and  tho 
providence  and  redemption  of  mankind ;  and  (4)  the  ultimate  completion 
of  the  Divine  kingdom. 

The  fimdamental  concepts  of  ethics  are  treated  under  the  three  grand 
divisions  of  the  Highest  Good,  Virtue,  The  Law.  The  second  of  these, 
which  is  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  '  Exaniplo  of  Christ,'  presents  a 
noble  exhibition  of  the  imitable  elements  of  His  sublime  personality ; 
and  the  third  discussion  deals  in  a  masterly  way  with  the  deep  and 
difficult  question  of  the  significance  of  the  law  to  the  regenerate,  and  the 
seat  and  occasion  of  sin  in  the  regenerate  man.  The  author  comes  firmly 
to  the  conclusion,  also  expressed  in  his  work  on  '  Dogmatics,'  that,  '  in 
<  order  that  holiness  may  be  perfect,  it  is  requisite  that  the  will  should 
*  receive  a  now  organism,  the  transition  to  which  is  through  death — d, 
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*  transition  only  perfected  by  the  returreotion  of  the  body.'  There  is 
muoh  in  this  treatise  strongly  opposed  to  all  those  Antinomian  views 
on  the  nature  of  sanctification  which  are  threatening  to  inyade  our 
theology. 

Biblical  £kposition;    or,  Brief  Essays  on  Obscure  or  Misread 
Scriptures,      By  the  Rev.   Samuel   Cox.      Hodder  and 

Stoughton. 

TAe  Pilgrim  Psalms :  an  Exposition  of  the  Songs  of  Degrees.    By 
the  Bev.  Samuel  Cox.     Dalby,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  is  virtually  a  second  volume  of  the  '  Expo- 
sitor's Note  Book.'  It  i8>  aa  the  author  explains,  not  so  much  a  book  of 
'  notes/  as  of  '  elaborate  studies  of  difficult  or  misread  Scriptures.*  It 
contains  twenty-eight  such  studies,  some  of  them  of  passages  neither 
obscure  nor  misread — they  are  simply  thoughtful  sermons  on  obvious 
texts ;  others  are  characteristically  ingenious  and  patient  in  rectifying 
wrong  conceptions  and  establishing  right  ones. 

The  title  of  the  second  of  the  volumes  sufficiently  indicates  its  charac- 
ter. It  is  an  endeavour  to  set '  The  Songs  of  Degrees '  in  their  historical 
framework,  and  to  expound  them  in  the  light  of  their  circumstances. 
It  is  enough  to  say  concerning  both  volumes  that  they  are  worthy  of 
their  predecessors.  Mr.  Oox  is  rapidly  establishing  his  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  patient,  scholarly,  and  ingenious  of  purely 
exeeetical  teachers.  He  shows  us  how  much  of  li^t  and  freshness 
fidelity  to  the  circumstance  and  exact  meaning  of  Scripture  may  give  to 
preaching.    The  book  is  sufficient  in  its  fulness. 

The  Epistle  of  tlie  Apostle  Paul  to  Romans,     A  New  Translation, 

with  Notes,  by  John  H.  Godwin,  Hon.  Prof.,  New  Coll., 

London,     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  translations  of  two  of  the  Go-^pels  and  the 
Apocalypse,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Grodwin.  They  have  all  been 
characterized  by  the  same  manly  determination  to  exhibit  in  ordinary, 
modern,  unconventional  English,  the  thoughts  of  the  Apostles.  They  have 
not  been  overloaded  with  notes,  nor  with  any  pr^cia  of  the  interpretations 
which  the  author  rejects.  He  has  accustomed  us  to  expect  from  him  a 
straightforward  representation  of  his  own  views  in  the  fewest  possible 
woros,  an  honest  utterance  of  his  own  theological  position,  whether  it 
harmonized  or  clashed  with  current  ideas.  He  has  followed  the  same 
course  in  the  present  volume,  and  as  he  here  deals  with  the  great  doc- 
trinal epistle  of  Paul,  the  extent  of  his  divergence  from  what  are  called 
evangelical  views  is  more  apparent « than  before.  His  phraseology  is 
pecuDar,  and  somewhat  disturbing  to  old  associations  ;  but  it  is  adopted 
intentionally,  so  that  a  person  onlv  acquainted  with  modern  English 
might  be  able  to  receive  readily  tne  Apostle's  thought.  There  is  the 
same  general  doctrine  of  faith  taught  in  this  commentary  as  was  so  ably 
expounded  by  Professor  Godwin  in  his  lectures  on  '  Faith,'  and  the  key 
to  the  whole  book  is  clearly  stated  by  himself  in  these  words :--;'  The 
'  G-ospel  of  Christ  is  commended  as  of  inestimable  value,  because  it  is  the 
'  Divinely  appointed  means  for  producing  and  perfecting  this  faith  (trust 
'  in  God  J.  They  who  have  faith  in  God  and  in  Christ  at  once  become 
'  right.    They  are  judged  to  be  right  in  character  and  position,  heina^ 

*  approved  as  upright,  and  declared  to  be  in  the  right  way  for  all  good. 
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'At  bj  faith  they  are  set  right,  reallj  and  judicially,  so  being  hy  the 
'  same  faith  united  to  Christ,  they  are  renewed  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
'  released  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  raised  through  the  discipline  of 
'  serrice  and  suffering  to  the  everlasting  blessedness  of  the  children  of 
'  Grod.'  We  think  if  this  view  could  be  established  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  some  difficulties  would  be  removed,  but  the  perplexities 
accompanying  the  relation  of  faith  to  justification,  seem  to  us  rather  cut 
than  solved  by  the  hypothesis,  and  to  come  far  short  of  the  ideas  of  Paul. 
Mr.  Godwin  says :  '  He  who  is  justified  is  not  alw^s  judged  to  have 

*  been  right,  or  to  have  done  right,  but  to  he  right.'  Faith  is  the  conduet 
which  is  right,  and  is  the  ground  of  Divine  forgiveness,  acceptance,  and 
approval.  This  '  rightness  is  secured  not  by  faith  in  Christ  as  its  object, 
so  much  as  by  observing  and  imitating  the  example  of  Christ's  own  per- 
sonal faith ;  and  we  have  the  following  translation  of  the  celebrated 
passage  in  chapter  iii.  23  jQT. : — '  All  sinned  and  are  in  want  of  the  glory  of 

*  God ;  being  judged  to  be  right  gratuitously,  by  His  favour,  through  the 

'  redemption  that  is  by  Christ  Jesus.      And  God  set  Him  forth  a  mercy 

'  offering  through  faith  with  His  blood ;  for  an  exhibition  of  the  rightness 

'  which  is  from  Him,  on  account  of  the  passing  over  the  sins  offormer 

'  times  by  the  forbearance  of  God ;   for  tne  exmbition  of  the   tightness 

'  which  IS  from  Him  that  He  should  be  righteous  and  judge  to  be  right 

'  him  who  is  of  the  faith  of  Jesus.'  In  a  note : — '  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  was 

'  offered  unto  God,  and  was  acceptable  to  Him,  not  for  the  suffering  that 

'  was  there,  but  for  the  goodness  that  was  there.    It  was  offered  /o«* 

'  men,  on  behalf  of  men,  and  is  effective  in  them  for  the  same  reason 

'  because  it  is  the  highest  manifestation  of  the  strongest  faith  in  God  and 

'  the  greatest  love  to  men.'    Christ's  faith  produces  faith  in  men,  this 

faith  is  right  conduct,  and  justification  is  the  true    estimate  of  the 

facts  of  the  case.     We  have  not  space  here  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Godwin 

his  translation  or  his  conclusions,  but  another  sentence  in  which  he 

rejects  the  idea  of  any  substitution  for  sinners  in  the  righteousness  of 

Christ,  must  be  quoted : — '  It  is  not  said  that  the  iustice  of  God  is  shown 

'  in  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  that  God  may  be  shown  to  be  righteous  in 

'  what  he  has  done,  that  men  become  righteous.    That  righteousness  is 

'  chiefiy  shown  in  punishment,  which  must  fall  on  the  sinner  or  his  sub- 

'  stitute,  is  not  taught  in  the  Bible.'     Again,  on  chap.  iv.  25,  he  says  : 

'  Christ  died  that  our  wrong  deeds  may  be  put  away  by  us  and  by  God  ; 

'  in  our  repentance  and  in  His  forgiveness.'    It  would  be  impossible  in 

this  place  to  follow  Mr.  Godwin  through  the  epistle.    There  is  muoh 

acute  suggestion,  and  a  whole  theological  system  mvolved  in  the  volume. 

It  is  open  to  much  criticism,  and  deserves  serious  attention.      As  we  are 

able  to  understand  it,  the  entire  efficacy  of  the  thing  done,  the  sacrifice 

offered  by  Christ,   the  blood  shed  by  Him  is  measured  by  its  moral 

power  and  effects  upon  mankind.     Our  author  sees  in  the  death  of 

Christ  a  wondrous  love-begetting  power,  a  system  of  influences  likely  to 

produce  faith,  disarm  enmity,  effect  reconciliation,  and  originate  those 

states  of  mind  which  being  right  are  judged  to  be  so.   We  do  not  dispute 

this  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  if  it  is  intended  that  this  is  the  whole  of  the 

Pauline  doctrine  of  reconciliation  and  redemption,  we  greatly  and  gravely 

differ  from  Professor  Godwin.     The  various  points  are  too  numerous  to 

be  treated  here  ;  we  have  simply  indicated  one  of  the  positions  of  our 

author.    We  thank  him  for  the  candour  with  which  he  has  exhibited  his 

views,  and  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  has  expounded  them. 

The  work  reveals  the  result  of  prolonged  meditation,  and  eschews  every 

conventionalism  of  thought  or  expression. 
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Introduction  to  the  Pauline  Ejmtles.     By  Paton   J.   Gloag, 
D.D.     T.  and  T.  Clark. 

This  Yolume  is  an  admirable  companion  to  the  author's  '  Commentary 
on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.'  It  reveals  on  every  page  the  same  inJus- 
triouB  and  judicious  treatment.  The  author  is  familiar  wich  the  latest 
specnlations,  and  does  not  show  the  slightest  disposition  to  shirk  difllcul- 
ties.  His  sympathies  are  heartily  conservative,  but  he  gives  due  weight 
to  the  perverse  ingenuities  of  Baur,  and  the  brilliant  distortions  of 
B^nan.  In  the  first  chapter,  he  discusses  the  character,  the  education, 
and  the  style  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  conclude  that 
several  of  Faul's  epistles  have  been  lost  to  the  Church;  he  gives  also  a  just 
estimate  of  the  argument  of  Paley's  '  Horm  Paulinse.'  Special  intro- 
ductions to  each  of  the  Pauline  epistles  follow  in  succession,  and 
though  it  does  not  come  within  the  author  s  aim  to  interpret  the  loci 
classici.yei  each  epistle  furnishes  him  with  a  theme  for  special  dissertation. 
Thus,  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  Paul's  views  concerning  the  Second 
Coming  of  our  Lord,  is  appended  to  the  Introduction  to  the  first  epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians.  A  masterly  treatment  of  '  The  Man  of  Sin '  follows  the 
Introduction  to  the  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  In  like  mannei, 
after  reviewing  the  customary  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  describing  Galatia,  and  Paul's  visits  there,  the  contents, 
date,  and  peculiarities  of  the  epistle,  the  author  introduces  an  extended 
dissertation  on  Paul's  relation  to  Judaism.  We  are  not  aware  that 
readers  familiar  with  Meyer,  Lange,  Lightfoot.  and  Davidson  would  find 
here  original  speculation,  or  fresh  solution  of  difficulty ;  but  we  may  say 
without  hesitation  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  volume  where 
the  balance  is  held  more  judicially,  and  where  tne  labours  of  competent 
scholars  are  represented  more  adequately.  Considerable  facility  is 
shown  in  bringing  important  controversies  into  reasonable  relative 
limits.  Two  noble  dissertations  accompany  the  Introduction  to  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  the  one  on  the  Factions  in  the  Corinthian 
Church,  the  other  on  the  Agapss  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Bodily 
Infirmities  of  the  great  apostle  are  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians;  the  Dogmatic  Vocabulary  of  the 
apostle,  in  dealing  with  the  epistle  to  the  Eomans.  The  Authenticity  of 
the  pastoral  epistles  is  well  defended  against  Baur  and  De  Wette.  The 
date  of  the  pastoral  epistles  introduces  the  vexed  question  of  the  Second 
Imprisonment  of  Paul,  which  Mr.  Gloag  decides  in  the  affirmative.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  pastoral  epistles  is  the  theme  of  a  prolonged 
dissertation,  the  final  conclusion  being  that  episcopacy  has  no  foundation 
cither  in  the  New  Testament  or  in  the  apostolic  age,  although  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  anything  contrary  to  it  in  Holy  Scripture.  The  author 
has  made  extensive  use  of  the  works  of  Jacob  and  Lightfoot. 

The  authorship  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  considered  to  be  still 
an  unsolved  problem.  It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of 
the  spirit,  energy,  and  accuracy  with  which  Dr.  Gloag  has  completed 
his  task. 

Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy ,  based  on  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  ; 
with  Criticisms  on  the  Positive  Philosophy.  By  John  Fiske, 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  Harvard.     Two  Vols.      Macmillan  and  Co. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
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disclplea  should  begin  to  treat  his  colossal  work  in  the  spirit  of  expositors 
and  historians,  that  painstaking  effort  should  be  made  to  present  in 
manageable  compass  an  outline  of  the  philosophy  which  professes  to 
include  in  its  encyclopaedic  range  all  objects  of  all  thought,  to  unriddle 
the  unirerse,  and  to  reduce  all  phenomena  and  all  states  of  conscious- 
ness,  and  relations  of  organisms  and  tendencies  of  society  to  their  place 
in  one  huge  generalization.  Mr.  Fiske  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  method ;  and  for  the  moat  part  accepts  his  '  deductions '  and 
his  expositions  of  principles  with  more  than  the  deference  often 
paid  by  believers  in  a  Divine  revelation  to  their  own  sacred  books.  The 
spirit  of  these  bulky  and  powerfully  written  volumes  is  *  there  is  one 
'  really  great  man,  one  safe  teacher,  one  fountain  of  all  truth,  one  mind 
'  that  has  embraced  the  totality  of  things  and  forces,  more  massive  than 
'  Aristotle's,  more  original  than  Berkeley's,  more  Titanic  in  its  inductive 
'  sweep  than  Newton's,  more  comprehensive  than  Comte's,  more  creative 
'  and  consistent  than  Mill's — the  real  mental  father  of  the  great  modern 
'  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  that  tremendous  personage  and  power  is 
'  called  Herbert  Spencer,  and  John  Fiske  is  his  prophet.'  It  seems  to  us, 
moreover,  that  if  the  teaching  of  the  volumes  be  an  approximation  to  the 
trnth,  the  principle  of  the  Caliph  Omar  would  be  a  sound  one,  *  burn  all 

*  other  books  besides  the  works  of  Mr.  Spencer.  Those  which  impugn 
'  his  principles  are  false,  and  those  which  are  in  partial  harmony  with 

*  them  are  unnecessary.' 

The  volumes  before  us,  barring  their  almost  childlike  submission  to 
Mr.  Spencer's  dicta,  and  the  extraordinary  confidence  which  they  evince 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  distinguished  evolutionist,  are  interesting  and 
valuable.  They  are  written  in  a  flowing,  easy,  lucid  style,  with  very  few 
ebullitions  of  bombasf.  They  exhibit  great  mastery  of  the  subject,  and 
here  and  there— notably  in  the  use  of  a  few  epithets,  such  as  the  term 

*  Cosmic ' — some  independence  of  even  Mr.  Spencer's  judgment  and 
approval.  The  whole  matter  is  arranged  with  c^ire,  and  the  exposition 
becomes  an  argument.  The  ratiocination  is  continuous  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  resembles  that  nroduced  by  a  clever 
advocate,  who  in  stating  a  case  has  not  thought  nt  to  imply  that  any 
other  view  of  the  universe  will  prove  ultimately  to  be  thinkable. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  a  brief  notice  even  the  barest  outline 
of  the  vast  theme.  The  '  Prolegomena '  cover  an  immense  range  of 
meditation.  The  atheistic,  pantheistic,  and  theistic  hypotheses  for  the 
origin  of  the  universe  are  shown  to  be  equally  helpless ;  and  since  the 
idea  of  a  *  First  Cause '  must  couple  with  it  that  of  the  Absolute  and 
Infinite,  in  order  to  be  of  the  slightest  service,  the  mind  is  involved  in  a 
'  network  of  contradictions ;'  and  refusing  to  attempt  their  solution,  rests 
in  the  principle  of  the  *  relativity  of  knowledge.'  The  author  boldly 
declares  that  '  knowledge '  must  mean  cognition  of  either  likeness, 
difference^  or  relation,  and  since  the  Absolute  possesses  none  of  these 
elements,  therefore  knowledge  of  the  Absolute  is  impossible.  Knowledge, 
science,  and  philosophy  are  compared  with  each  otner ; '  common  know- 
ledge '  is  such  as  can  be  expressed  respecting  a  particular  group  of 
phenomena.  '  Science '  is  the  generalization  of  entire  orders  of  phenomena, 
while  '  Philosophy,'  no  longer  to  be  confounded  with  ontology,  is  the 
expression  m  a  single  formula  of  universal  truths  respecting  the  whole 
world  of  phenomena.  *  The  test  of  truth  *  is  *  conceivability.  This  our 
author  defends  against  the  strictures  of  Mill  and  others ;  and  by  it  he 
means  '  inexpugnable  persistence  in  consciousness.'  The  chapter  on 
'Phenomenon    and  Noumenon,'    introduces  a  powerful   argument  to 
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show  that '  abBolate  existenoe '  has  this  inexpugnable  pOBitlon — tliat  the 
relatirity  of  knowledge  itself  rests  on  the  tacit  postulate  of  'the 
unknown  something  beyond  oonsciousness.'  Here  Spencer  joins  issue 
with  the  positiyists  and  idealists,  and  though  strenuous  in  denying 
that  we  can  know  the '  Something,'  is  as  eager  in  maintaining  that  we  can- 
not think  at  all  without  positing  its  existence.  This  something  is  neither 
'  matter '  nor '  mind,'  but  that  of  which  both  matter  and  mind  are 
manifestations.  The  author  repudiates  Gomte's  philosophical  nihilism 
and  the  synthetic  subjective  process  by  which  Comte  grayely  endeavoured 
to  reconstruct  his  philosophy.  We  think  he  does  not  sufficiently  take 
account  of  the  new  conception  of  subject,  and  the  new  seat  of  know- 
ledge which  Comte  professed  to  place,  not  in  individual  thinkers,  but  in 
the  activities  and  pulsations  of  the  Ghand^JStre.  However,  we  cordially* 
agree  with  Mr.  Fiske  in  his  criticism  of  Comte*s  method  and  classiu- 
oation  of  the  sciences,  and  may  take  credit  for  having  in  this  journal, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  submitted  portions  of  the  Comtean  classification 
to  an  analogous  handling. 

There  is  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  over  both  Hamilton  and  Mill's 
demolition  of  the  '  volition  theory '  of  causation,  which  seems  to  us 
hasty ;  and  we  believe  that  a  great  deal  more  may  be  said  as  to  the 
bearing  of  our  oonsciousness  of  volition  on  the  idea  of  Cause,  an  analogy 
which  is  persistent  in  spite  of  argument  to  the  contrary. 

But  the  great  aim  of  our  writer  is  to  '  deanthropomorphize '  our  con- 
ception of  the  unknown  Absolute  Something,  to  substitute  '  Cosmism  ' 
for  '  Positivism,'  or  '  Cosmic  theism '  for  '  Anthropomorphic  theism.'  He 
endeavours  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  reach  formulse  which  generalize 
all  the  facts  of  the  universe.  It  is  perfectly  impossible  for  us  to 
review  the  synthetical  process  by  which  the  author,  following  every- 
where the  lead  of  his  f;reat  teacher,  labours  to  arrive  at  the  great 
generalizations  from  which  it  is  possible  to  infer  and  deduce  the 
universe.  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  of  the  persistence  of  force,  which 
we  have  discussed  in  these  pages,  is  here  elaborated  with  great 
energy  and  eloquence,  and  every  fact  in  physical  science  is  made  to 
be  a  corollary  of  this  'inexpugnable  datum  of  consciousness.'  We 
must  leave  Mr.  Moulton  and  Mr.  F.  Stephen  to  fight  out  this  battle 
with  our  author.  But  when  he  proceeds  in  later  cnapters  to  describe 
the  processes  of  such  persistence,  the  law  of  differentiation  of  the  homo- 
geneous, the  integration  of  the  heterogeneous,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  he  has  not  'explained'  the 
mystery  of  this  oersistence  by  giving  names  to,  or  by  describing  the 
complication  of  tne  result.  When  he  portrays  with  great  ability  what 
actually  takes  place,  what  changes  otform  and  increase  of  function 
develop  from  the  primordial  cell  of  a  vertebrate  mammal,  and  gives  to 
these  successive  mysterious  changes  names  which  are  generalizations ; 
when  he  endeavours  to  convey  a  statement  of  what  happens  in  terms  of 
forect  he  has,  ais  it  seems  to  us,  opened  a  door,  nay,  a  thousand  doors, 
through  which  the  old  theological  conceptions  may  freely  pass.  When 
he  passes  on  to  sketch  the  great  doctrine  of  evolution  in  the  solar 
system,  and  in  the  stellar  heavens,  and  the  probable  consummation  of 
the  awful  rhvthm  of  integrating  and  dissolving  masses,  and  the  ultimate 
extinction  of  that  entire  system  of  which  human  life,  and  passion,  and 
hope,  and  speculation — the  cosmic  philosophy  included — are  but  an  infini- 
tesimal vibration,  we  feel  that  the  natural  result,  the  necessary  inference 
of  the  whole  dream  is  madness  and  suicide,  unless  by  an  '  inexpuffnable 
persistence  of  consciousness '  the  thinker  could  not,  and  did  not  ful  into 
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the  arms  of  tlie  Living,  LoviNa  God.  Mr.  Spencer,  by  clinging  to  the 
'  Unknowable/ — of  which  after  all  he  appears  to  know  so  much,  and  also 
to  credit  with  ererything  that  is  or  can  be — will  not  allow  ns  to  think 
that  he  does  not,  in  the  depths  of  his  own  consciousness,  see  One 
whom  he  lores,  and  tmsts.  and  adores.  Indeed,  Mr.  Fiske  winds  up 
his  long  and  elaborate  argument  by  the  statement-—'  *'  Nearer,  my  GKkL, 
'  to  Thee,"  is  the  prayer  dictated  by  the  religious  faith  of  past  ages,  to 
'which  the  deepest  scientific  analysis  of  the  future  may  add  new 
'  meanings,  but  of  which  it  can  never  impair  the  primary  significance/ 
'We  still  regard  Christianity  as   in  the  deepest  sense  our  own  re- 

'  ligion a  faith  which  precisely  in  the  act  of  realising  more  and 

'  more  fully  its  own  ideal,  becomes  more  and  more  fully  identified  with 
'  the  faith  which  we  are  conscious  of  cherishing.' 

We  have  not  space  to  state  or  discuss  the  '  corollaries '  which  are 
drawn  from  the  whole  argument,  but  we  have  perhaps  said  enough  to 
show  that  the  book  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  o  f 
philosophy,  that  it  takes  the  widest  range,  and  presents  in  compara- 
tively small  compass,  yet  with  sufficient  exposition,  the  outline  and  con- 
sequences of  the  whole  doctrine  of  evolution. 

Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar.    By  A.  B.  Davidson,  M.A., 
LL.D.     Edinburgh:  T,  and  T.  Clark. 

Oeaeniua*  Hebrew  Grammar.     By  Dr.  Koedioer.     Translated  by 
Dr.  Dayies.     Second  Edition.     Asher  and  Co. 

A  Treatise  on  the  use  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew.    By  S.  R.  Driver, 

M.A.     Oxford  :   Clarendon  Press  Series. 

The  first  of  these  works  is  a  simple  introductory  grammar,  and  follows 
in  the  main  the  principles  of  Ewaid.  The  design  of  it  is  two 'fold;  first 
to  present  in  a  short  compass  the  leading  principles  of  Hebrew  gram- 
mar ;  and  second,  to  accompany  the  principles  with  progressive  exercises 
for  the  practice  of  the  learner.  In  its  present  form  it  is  an  expansion  of 
notes  given  in  class  during  a  number  of  years.  The  author  correctly 
regards  Ewald  as  facile  princepa  of  Hebrew  grammarians,  but  not- 
withstanding, he  was  never  destined  by  nature  to  write  a  grammar  for 
beginners.  Those  Gbrmans  who  have  preferred  his  g^rammar  to  that  -of 
Ghesenius,  have  always  felt  it  necessary  to  accompany  it  with  more  simple 
introductory  works  to  illustrate  his  principles.  Dr.  Davidson's  grammar 
will  be  found  to  render  similar  service  to  the  English  student.  The 
essentials  of  a  good  Hebrew  grammar  are,  in  our  opinion,  a  clear  appre- 
hension and  svstematic  unfolding  of  theoretical  principles  which  underlie 
the  various  phenomena  of  the  language,  accnmpaniea  with  fulness  and 
accuracy  of  details.  These  requirements  are  fairly  met  in  the  work 
before  us.  In  the  introduction  the  author  calls  particular  attention  to 
the  classification  of  nouns  adopted  in  this  work,  and  thinks  it  will  prove 
a  valuable  help  to  the  student.  We  feel  compelled  to  dififer  from  him  on 
this  point,  ana  to  regard  all  such  classifications  as  a  real  hindrance  to  the 
learner.  Gesenius  divides  nouns  into  nine  declensions;  Loathes  and 
Kalisch  into  eight;  Nordheimer  into  four;  Ewald  and  Dayidson  into 
three.  From  such  a  diversity  of  results  one  is  fidly  justified  in  conclud- 
ing that  the  essential  ground  of  such  a  division,  if  there  be  any,  has  not 
yet  been  discovered.  We  believe  with  Professor  Green,  that  *  the  whole 
'  mystery  might  be  solved  by  attention  to  a  few  general  rules  respecting 
'  the  vowel-manges  which  occur  in  different  kmds  of  syllables.'  The 
only  thing  needful  is  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  Hebrew 
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syllables  and  the  laws  of  vowel-changes.  We  commend  this  grammar 
as  being  simple  and  elementary  in  form,  while  it  is  thoroughly  scien- 
tiiic  in  principle.  It  is  the  production  of  a  clear  thinker  and  a  sound 
scholar. 

The  second  work  needs  no  recommendation.  What  recommenda- 
tion can  be  so  strong  and  effectiye  as  the  fact  that  this  is  a  trans- 
lation from  the  22nd  edition  of  the  original,  and  a  2nd  edition  of  the 
English  translation,  issued  by  Messrs.  Asher  and  Co.  A  new  edition  of 
the  original  might  be  predicted  with  almost  the  same  certainty  as  the 
return  of  the  swallow.  Although  the  previous  edition  was  published  in 
1873,  yet  Bodiger  has  been  busy  at  work  in  making  additions  and  correc- 
tions for  the  present  edition.  By  these  repeated  alterations  and  improve- 
ments the  work  may  be  so  *  covered  with  patches  of  various  hue  and 
'  manufacture,  that  the  original  texture  scarcely  anywhere  appears ; ' 
still,  they  serve  to  keep  it  mlly  abreast  with  the  progress  of  Hebrew 
stucQes,  and  to  secure  for  it  the  position  of  favourite  text-book  in  all  our 
schools  and  colleges.  It  fully  deserves  its  unparalleled  popularity.  The 
students  of  the  sacred  tongue  are  under  a  decided  obligation  to  Messrs 
Asher  and  Co.  for  an  English  edition  so  complete  in  form  and  so  modei-ate 
in  price. 

The  third  work  we  regard  as  a  very  Buocessful  attempt  to  grapple  with 
one  of  the  main  difficulties  of  Old  Testament  diction,  viz.,  the  Hebrew 
tenses,  and  as  a  dear  and  complete  exposition  of  what  is  uncomfortably 
obscure  to  even  advanced  Hebraists.  Mr.  Driver  correctly  observes  that 
the  main  strength  of  an  ancient  language  lies  in  its  verb,  and  at  this  very 
point,  strange  to  say,  all  Hebrew  grammars  are  palpably  defective  in  their 
treatment,  though,  as  every  careful  student  of  Hebrew  knows,  the  force 
and  beauty  of  toe  language,  its  pointed  and  real  expressiveness,  and  the 
subtle  meaning  of  many  a  passage  is  entirely  lost  without  a  vivid  con- 
ception  of  the  difiference  between  the  perfect  and  imperfect  in  Hebrew. 
'  Like  the  trained  hand  of  a  painter,  which  by  a  touch  can  turn  a  tear  into 
'  a  smile,  the  verb  in  all  these  languages  is  a  flexible  and  elastic  instrumenty 
'  which,  by  the  smallest  movement,  effects  a  total  change  in  the  scene  it  is 
'  employed  to  describe ;  alter  but  a  single  letter,  for  ^-|  read  ^^,  for 
*  6y6p€viT€p  ay4pv€w,  and  the  picture  is  suddenly  transformed,  becoming 
'  instinct  with  animation  and  life.*  This  cannot  be  easily  apprehended  by 
an  English  student  because  it  constitutes  one  of  the  special  differences 
between  the  Hebrew  and  his  own  tongue :  for  as  Mr.  Driver  aptly 
vemarks,  the  profound  distinction  between  being  and  becoming,  €lm 
and  yiyy€<r$Mf  between  the  forms  which  describe  and  embody  results, 
and  those  which  characterize  the  processes  by  which  they  are  attained, 
has  never  been  naturalized  in  English.  Another  cause  of  gr^at  per- 
plexity to  the  student  of  Hebrew  is  the  fact  that  that  ancient  language 
lias  but  two  tenses,  with  which  it  has  to  cover  the  ground  occupied  in  an 
Aryan  language  by  half  a  dozen  or  more  distinct  formations,  each  repre- 
senting a  aifferent  relation  of  tense  or  mood.  The  author  argues  that 
this  fact,  instead  of  being  the  cause  of  insuperable  ambiguities  and 
confusion,  becomes,  owing  lo  the  skill  with  wnich  it  is  handled,  one  of 
the  most  telling  and  expressive  features  of  the  language. 

This  flexibility  of  tenses  he  regards  as  the  source  of  the  unique  clearness 
and  expressiveness  of  the  sacred  tongue.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  concur 
in  this  sentiment,  and  our  hesitancy  is  confirmed  by  the  endless  diversity 
of  renderings  of  these  tenses  by  the  most  eminent  Hebrew  scholars.  This 
poverty  of  tense-forms  is  on  a  par  with  its  defectiveness  in  prepositions, 
where  also  a  very  limited  number  have  to  cover  a  simUar  extent  and 
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diversity  in  meanini^.  It  seems  to  us  it  would  be  an  incomparable 
advantaji^e  in  point  of  clearness  to  have  a  distinct  tense- form  for  every 
distinct  tense-meaning.  The  author  acknowledge^,  in  eulogistic  terms, 
his  indebtedness  to  Ewald,  who  was  the  founder  of  a  new  era  in  the  study 
of  Hebrew  grammar,  and  rightly  designates  the  Lehrbuch  as  the  opening 
up  of  a  new  world  to  the  student.  But  the  diflBculty  of  style  and 
arrangement,  and  the  sparing  explanation  which  characterizes  all  Ewald's 
grammatical  works,  have  given  rise  on  the  Continent  to  a  number  of 
exercise  books,  which  embody  these  principles  in  a  simpler  form,  and  with 
more  ample  illustration.  We  are  thankful  to  say  that  Mr.  Driver,  while 
borrowing  so  much  from  Ewald,  has  shown  great  judgment  and  independ- 
ency of  thought  in  re-casting  materials  and  expounding  prin.-iples,  and 
has  thus  produced  a  work  which  is  at  once  clear,  sensible,  and  as  intelligible 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit.  Next  to  the  works  of  Ewald,  he 
has  found  help  in  the  grammatical  writings  of  Bottcher  and  Dietrich, 
and  in  the  commentaries  of  Delitzsch  and  Hitzig,  Hupfeld  and  Dillmann. 
But  to  English  books  (except  Kalisch's  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Professor 
Wright's  Arabic  Grammar)  he  expresses  himself  under  no  obligation. 
We  need  not  mention  the  reason  why. 

Among  the  most  original  and  valuable  portions  of  the  works  is  his  treat- 
ment of  the  passive  and  cohortative  moods.  Chapters  Vlll.  and  X.,  and 
Appendices  I.  and  II.  Appendix  III.  is  no  less  valuable  to  a  tyro  in  the 
study  of  the  Semitic  languai^e,  where  he  will  find  stated  with  great  clear- 
ness and  brevity  some  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  acquaintance 
with  Arabic  philology,  and  for  the  explanation  of  Hebrew.  An  excellent 
index  adds  immensely  to  the  value  of  this  little  volume — a  very  important 
feature  in  works  of  this  class,  and  one  which  is  never  wanting  in  German 
works,  and  is  gradually  becoming  more  fashionable  in  English.  Though 
intended  mainly  for  beginners,  and  skilfully  adapted  to  their  wants,  it 
will  amply  repay  a  careful  perusal  by  the  advancea  scholar,  and  it  is  by 
such,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  the  value  of  the  work  will  be  most  heartily 
acknowledged. 

Afr.  Driver,  in  the  course  of  his  investigation,  especially  of  the  force 
and  meaning  of  the  vau  conversive,  comes  into  collision  with  some 
sweeping  assertions  on  the  subject  in  the  '  Speaker's  Commentary ; '  the 
result,  we  fear,  will  not  be  to  increase  our  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
scholarship  of  the  authors  ;  see  pages  249,  250,  &i-.,  where  sound  reasons 
are  advanced  for  the  severity  of  the  criticism.  This  little  work  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  students  of  Hebrew,  whose  number,  we  are  thankful 
to  say,  is  rapidly  increasing  in  this  country. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language^  from  Plautua  to  SuetonitM. 

By  H.  J.  RoBY,  M. A.,  Part  II.,  containing  Syntax ;  also 

Prepositions.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  at  our  disposal  to  give  any- 
thing  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  various  excellencies  of  the  present 
instalment  of  this  work.  Mr.  Eoby  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
power  of  unravelling  difficulties  and  of  seizing  the  true  principle  which 
underlies  and  is  presupposed  by  isolated  facte.  He  applies  a  fresh  and 
unconventional  mode  of  treatment  to  subjects  which  in  ordinary  hands 
are  trite  and  stale.  He  is  painstaking  and  thorough  in  his  investigations, 
and  fruitful  and  suggestive  in  his  conceptions.  The  vast  and  varied 
materials  gathered  together  are  not  dry  bones,  but  in  Mr.  Eoby's  hands 
they  lil  become  parts  of  a  living  system ;  they  are  no  longer  disjecta  mem- 
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hra,  *  as  in  the  Public  Schools  Latin  Ghrammar.'  The  student,  who  has 
hitherto  been  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  ordinary  grammars, 
will  be  here  introduced  into  a  new  world.  The  Fourth  Book,  of  which 
this  volume  consists,  is  wholly  devoted  to  Syntax,  to  which  is  added  a 
supplement  on  prepositions  and  quasi-prepositions.  The  very  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  the  somewhat  novel  classification  and  subtle  distinctions, 
make  tne  present  much  more  difficult  reading  than  the  first  portion  of 
the  work.  The  student,  however,  will  always  be  aided  by  plenty  of  ex- 
cellent illustrative  examples.  The  excellencies  of  the  work  are  so  many 
and  important,  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  select  the  most  distinctive. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  greatest  skill,  originidity,  and  thoroughness 
are  exhibited  in  Uie  treatment  of  the  dative  case,  to  which  Mr.  Boby  has  de- 
voted some  twenty  pages.  Next  to  this  in  importance  we  regard  hisdivision 
and  arrangement  of  the  meanings  and  usages  of  the  subjunctive  mood  into 
eight  main  classes,  which  are  classified  two  and  two,  in  four  difierent 
categories.  To  these  we  can  only  refer  our  readers.  While  many  will 
be  ready  to  find  fault  with  the  amoiguity  and  obscurity  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed and  the  distinctions  made,  all  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
the  subject  is  handle  with  a  philosophical  method  and  profound  mastery, 
which  we  may  look  for  elsewhere  in  vain.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
author  has  availed  himself  of  the  best  productions  of  his  Continental  pre- 
decessors, which  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  exhaustive ;  but  uiey 
have  been  his  servants  and  not  his  masters.  The  work,  as  a  whole,  re- 
flects the  hiehest  credit  on  English  scholarship,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  its 
merits  will  be  recognized  by  the  German  oprammarians.  It  contains  more 
of  the  real  philosophy  of  language,  comoined  with  copious  illustrative 
details,  than  any  one  work  within  our  knowledge.  On  every  topic  it  is 
worthy  of  a  careful  perusal  by  the  advanced  student. 

Joshua  and  His  Successors:  an  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  Joshua, 
Judges  J  Ruth,  and  1  Samuel.  With  Notes,  Critical  and  Illustrative.  By 
William  H.  Groseb,  B.  So.  Parti.  (Sunday  School  Union.)  Sunday- 
school  teachers  will  find  in  this  little  volume  real  help  in  the  elucidation 
of  a  difficult  portion  of  Scripture  history.  Mr.  Qroser  has  consulted  the 
latest  and  best  authorities,  especially  the  discoveries  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Society.  His  method  is  to  tell  the  story,  and  to  append  to 
each  chapter  such  critical  and  illustrative  notes  as  the  Scripture  text 
may  demand.  His  treatment  of  the  tenth  of  Joshua  may  be  instanced 
as  an  illustration  of  the  wise  and  conservative  way  in  which  the  freest 
criticism  is  applied.  Mr.  Groser  maintains  that  daylight  was  miracu- 
lously pi*otracted  in  answer  to  Joshua's  prayer,  but  that  it  is  described 
in  poetical  language,  as  when  *  the  stars  in  uieir  courses  fought  against 
'  Sisera,'  and  in  a  quotation  from  a  Hebrew  ode— t^t  is,  the  mirade  did 
not  necessitate  or  imply  an  arrest  or  dislocation  of  the  solar  system. — 
The  Interpreter ;  or^  Scripture/or  Family  Worship.  Being  Selected  rassages 
of  the  Word  of  God  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  throughout  the  Year, 
accompanied  by  a  Bunning  Comment  and  suitable  Hymns.  Arranged 
and  Annotated  by  C.  H.  Sfuroeon.  (PassmcM^  and  Alabaster.)  This 
is  a  new  candidate  for  use  at  family  worship.  Parallel  sections  of  Scrip- 
ture are  brought  together — e.g.j  the  first  nve  verses  of  Genesis  and  the 
first  fourteen  verses  of  John ;  the  6-13  verses  of  Genesis  and  ihe  22-36 
verses  of  Proverbs  viii.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  after  his  manner,  interpolates 
the  Scripture  text  with  short  e<omments  of  his  own,  which  are  terse,  racy, 
and  spiritual,  although  we  must  confess  a  preference  for  the  simple 
unadulterated  lesson  of  the  Bibleb  even  at  the  risk  of  an  occasional 
obscure  allusion  being  not  understood.    We  can  hardly  improve  upon 
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either  its  aimplicity  or  impressiveness.  Mr.  Spurgeon's  comments,  how- 
ever, are  not  obtruaiye,  and  are  often  very  nappy ;  a  hymn  is  added  ; 
the  prayer  is  left  for  the  patriarch  of  the  fanuly  to  offer  extempora- 
neoiiJBly.  The  chief  merit  oi  the  work  is  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  the  Scriptures,  which,  with  morning  and  eveninff  worship,  are  gone 
through  in  the  course  of  the  year. — Parables  and  Meaitatiima  for  Suruiaya 
Bnd  Holy  Days,  Translated  from  the  German  by  A.  Gttbnet.  (James 
Parker  and  Co.)  Those  who  are  fSetmiliar  with  Tauler*s  *  Sermons '  and 
Tholuck's  '  Hours  of  Devotion '  will  be  pleased  to  find  so  many  admi- 
rably-chosen passages,  rich  in  the  philosophy  of  love,  sacrifice,  and 
suffering,  and  pulsating  with  a  deep  and  holy  enthusiasm  for  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Miss  Grumej  has  also  chosen,  for  a  similar  purpose, 
meditations  of  Arndt,  Scnver,  Tersteegen,  and  others,  wmch  are 
adapted  by  her  to  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Christian  year.  She  has 
abridged  some  passages,  as  well  as  translated  them,  but  has  done  this 
with  tact  and  j  udgment.  The  volume  will  not  only  grant  a  glimpse  into  the 
religious  thought  and  life  of  Germany,  but  prove  aValuable  manual  of  devo- 
tion. ^  Christus  Redemjftor.  Being  the  Life,  Character,  and  Teachings  of  our 
Blemed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Illustrated  in  many  passages  from 
the  Writings  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Authors.  Selected  and  analytically 
arranged  by  Henry  Southqate.  (Cassell,  Fetter  and  Galpin.)  Mr. 
Southgate  is  a  veiy  skilful  compiler,  as  his  *  Many  thoughts  of  Many 
Minds'  show;  and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal.  He  has  arranged  his 
selections  under  different  headings,  each  designating  some  office  of  the 
Bedeemer  or  aspect  of  His  character.  Nearly  300  passages,  prose  and 
poetry,  illustrative  of  these,  are  taken  from  as  many  writers  of  all 
Christian  ages  and  schools ;  and  apparently  neither  Church  nor  theological 
school  has  been  permitted  to  influence  the  selection,   so  long  as  the 

fassage  is  worthy.  Among  modems,  Bishop  Wordsworth,  Stopford  Brooke, 
hilip  Bailey,  and  Keble  stand  side  by  side.  It  is  an  admirable  table  book. 
— Israd's  Iron  Age;  or.  Sketches  from  the  Period  of  the  Judges,  By 
Mabous  Dods,  D.D.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Cursory  and  careless 
readers  are  not  aware  of  the  rich  and  varied  instruction  that  may  be 
gathered  from  every  incident  and  character  of  Scripture.  Incidents  that 
drew  little  attention,  and  characters  that  seemed  barren  of  all  wholesome 
lessons,  when  examined  and  expounded  by  one  who  is  devout  and  com- 
petent, are  found  to  be  pregnant  with  much  that  is  profitable  and 
pertinent  to  all  readers.  Of  this  Dr.  Dods'  book  is  a  happy  illustration. 
Not  only  from  Joshua  and  Eli,  who  stand  out  prominent,  the  one  as  an 
example  and  the  other  as  a  warning,  does  he  draw  lessons  of  a  rich  and 
profitable  kind,  but  the  fable  of  Jotham,  the  vow  of  Jephthah,  and  the 
exploits  of  Samson,  are  by  his  skilful  hand  invested  with  human  interest, 
and  made  to  yield  instructions  that  are  fitted  to  come  home  to  the  bosom 
and  business  of  all  men.  Nor  in  doing  this  is  there  any  unnatural  strain. 
No  chara^^ter  is  overdrawn,  or  invested  with  elements  of  a  moral  and 
spiritual  khid  which  did  not  belong  to  it.  The  men  of  *  Israel's  Iron  Age ' 
are  sketched  in  accordance  with  their  surroundings,  and  the  tone  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  and  hence  the  lessons  which  are  drawn  from 
their  lives  and  doings  are  not  sickly  sentimentalisms,  but  strong  and  healthy 
truths.  As  a  book,  then,  eminently  fitted  to  be  usefiil,  and  written  in  a 
dear,  flowing,  and  vigorous  style,  we  warmly  recommend  *  Israel's  Iron 
Age.*— The  Angels,  By  a  Bible  Student,  Author  of  *  Our  Eternal  Home,' 
&c.  (James  Speirs.)  No  one  can  read  this  book  without  admitting  its 
power,  and  fee&ng  at  the  same  time  that  it  runs  magnificently  wrong  in 
specuhition.  Its  resolution  of  many  of  the  prominent  historic  facts  and 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Scripture  into  allegories,  is  an  outrage  on  all 
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the  principles  of  interpretation.  Nor  are  its  representations  of  the  origin, 
characteristics,  and  employments  of  angels,  and  the  nature  and  occupa- 
tions of  heaven,  such  as  to  commend  .themselves  to  general  acceptance. 
Angels,  it  is  maintained,  had  no  priority  of  existence  over  men,  and  are, 
in  all  their  orders  and  grades,  but  human  beings  stript  of  mortality,  and 
elevated  to  a  higher  platfbrm  of  purity  and  intelligence ;  and  heaven  is 
represented  as  the  material  embodiment  and  combination  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  form,  magnificent  in  science,  and  exquisite  in  art.  It  is  true 
that  an  element  of  the  divinest  spirituality  is  said  to  pervade  and  conse- 
crate all,  but  still  the  picture  of  heaven  wnich  is  presented  is  but  a  grand 
and  sublimated  reproduction  of  the  present  world.  But  whilst  the 
speculation  of  the  book  is  dreamy  and  extravagant,  and  its  tampering 
with  Scripture  reprehensible,  there  is  much  that  is  valuable  and 
instructive,  and  many  passages  of  singular  beauty  and  power  to  be  found 
in  its  pages.  A  judicious  reader  may  derive  benoht  from  its  perusal. 
The  author  doubtless  belongs  to  the  school  of  Swedonborg. — Hinduism, 
and  its  Relations  to  Christianity,  By  the  Rev.  JoHN  HoBSON,  M.A., 
formerl^r  of  Agraer.  (Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.)  India,  as  a  field 
of  missions,  d lifers  from  all  others,  aud  demands  for  its  evangeli- 
zation men  of  a  high  order  of  mind.  Not  only  is  it  vast  in  extent,  but  its 
population  are  under  the  influence  of  a  rehgious  system  which  blend 
some  of  the  sublimest  truths  with  the  foulest  corruptions,  and  are,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  imbued  with  a  philosophy  at  once  subtle  and  profound. 
This  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  reaa  the  history  of  India,  and  is 
confirmed  by  the  volume  now  before  us.  It  presents  a  rapid  and  com- 
prehensive sketch  of  early  Video  religion,  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and 
Hinduism,  with  its  philosophy,  pantheism,  polytheism,  and  caste.  To 
this  is  added  a  valuable  chapter  on  Mohammedanism,  and  the  volume 
concludes  with  what  is  its  main  drift — ^the  affinities  and  antagonisms  of 
Christianity  and  Hinduism,  the  attitude  of  the  former  towards  the  latter ; 
and  religious  reform  in  India.  Throughout,  the  author  has  shown  himself 
to  be  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  he  has  undertaken,  both  by  his  ex- 
perience and  his  mental  endowments.  Coming  into  personal  contact  with 
Hinduism,  and  examining  it  in  the  light  of  culture  and  Christianity,  he 
candidly  recognizes  the  truth  it  embraces,  whilst  he  exposes  its  gener^ 
and  fatal  loathsomeness,  and  maintains  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  true 
reform  arising  within  itself.  Christianity  he  holds  to  be  the  only  remedy, 
and  admirably  points  out  the  attitude  it  ought  to  assume,  and  the  hin- 
drances which  stand  in  the  way  of  its  progress.  Not  only  may  Christians, 
and  those  who  take  an  interest  in  missions,  be  benefited  by  the  perusal  of 
this  volume,  but  the  philosophical  materialists  of  the  day  might  be  ren- 
dered less  arrogant,  inasmuch  as  they  would  find  that  their  notions  have 
been  antedatea  by  ages  by  Hindu  speculation.  Mr.  Robson  has  our 
thanks  for  what  he  has  done,  for,  although  prevented  from  returning  to 
the  mission  field,  he  has  by  his  book  aided  the  work. — The  Saints*  TVavel 
to  the  Land  of  Canaan.  Wherein  are  Discovered  Seventeen  False  Rests 
short  of  tJie  Spiritual  Coming  of  Christ  in  the  Saints,  Ac,  By  B. 
Wilkinson.  (Iriibner  and  Co.)  This  is  a  reprint  of  a  book  publi^ed  moro 
than  two  hundred  years  a^o.  The  editor  has  introduced  some  slight 
modifications,  and  clothed  it  in  the  spelling  of  the  present  day,  so  as  to « 
be  more  easily  read  and  understood.  It  contains  sound  Puritan,  theology 
quaintly  and  vigorously  expressed.  The  tone  of  the  editor's  preface  is 
hardly  to  our  taste.  Surely  it  is  neither  safe  nor  sound  to  affirm  that  *  zeal 
and  earnestness  and  prayers  and  strong  desires '  may  lead  to  destruction. 
He  may  mean  well,  but  his  meaning  assumes  a  very  questionable  form. 
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Art.  I. — G(isj)ard  de  Coiiffni/y  Amiralde  France,     Par  le  Prince 
Eugene  db  Caraman  Chial\y.    Paris.     1873. 

(1.)  UAmiral  Coligny,     Par  Jules  Tessier.     Paris.     1872. 

(2.)  Brantdnve,  Vies  dea  Hommes  lUuMtres. 

(3.)  La  Noue,  Discours  Politiqties  et  MUUaires. 

(4.)  Gaspard  de  Tavannes,  Memoires  sur, 

5.)  Castelnau,  Menwiresde. 

6.)  Discotira  aur  le  Siege  de  SaiiU  QuerUin,     Par  Gaspard  de 

COLIGNY. 

(7.)  Siamondi,     Iliatoirc  dea  Frangaia. 

In  a  former  paper  in  this  Review  (July,  1873)  we  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  defection  of  the  scholars  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  failure  of  the  French  Reformation.  Those,  we  said,  stood 
aloof  who  should  have  helped  ;  those  remained  to  scoff  who  came 
to  pray ;  and  when  the  time  at  length  arrived  for  the  reformers  to 
claim  religious  liberty  there  was  on  their  side  but  a  small 
handful,  led  by  Beza,  to  represent  the  scholars  of  France.  The 
Reformation  of  France,  under  these,  among  other  unfortunate 
conditions,  never  had  the  slightest  chance  of  becoming  the 
religion  of  the  country.  There  was  in  its  veins  that  disease  of 
the  blood  which,  while  the  victim  bears  himself  bravelv  and 
with  every  outward  show  of  strength,  slowly  saps  away  his 
vigour  and  leaves  him  helpless  when  the  day  of  struggle  comes. 
France  has  its  long  roll  of  Protestant  confessors,  longer  than 
that  of  England,  if  not  more  glorious.  Against  Latimer  and 
Hooper,  France  may  set  Roussel  and  Louis  de  Berquin ; 
against  every  poor  artisan  burned  by  Henry  and  Mary,  Franco 
has  her  dozens,  as  zealous,  as  faithful  to  the  end ;  against 
*  yo.  cxxii.  X 
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the  execution  of  three  or  four  hundred  Englishmen,  France 
can  show  the  massacre  of  a  hundred  thousand.     There  is  in 
the  history  of  every  religious  persecution  a  dreadful  monotony 
of  enthusiasm,  patience,  and  perseverance ;  for  all  can  endure 
who  believe.     But  the  blood  of  her  martyrs  made  England 
loathe  the  religion  of  the  persecutors ;  and  the  blood  of  hers 
gave  France  a  greater  thirst  for  more,  so  that  the  martyrdom  of 
the  French  confessors  seems  to  have  been  in  vain.     We  propose 
in  this  paper  to  treat  especially  of  the  man  who  headed  and  ruled 
the  Huguenot  party  during  those  fifteen  years  of  struggle  which 
endod  with  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew.    It  is  the  period  which 
shows  all  the  strength  as  well  as  all  the  weakness  of  the  Re- 
formed party;  and  it  was  illumined  by  the  genius,  tenacity,  and 
courage  of  one  without  whom  Protestantism  in  France,  with  no 
great  centre  of  strength,  and  spread  loosely  over  the  country,  would 
have  been  taken  in  detail  and  stamped  out  like  free  thought  in 
Spain.     Protestant  writers  make  of  Coligny  a  demi-god ;  they 
will  admit  no  blemish  in  his  character.     They  paint  him  like 
some  actor  moving  across  a  stormy  stage  under  the  limelight, 
working  miracles  with  a  devoted  soldiery.  Signs  from  heaven  ac- 
company his  progress  ;  he  is  really  inspired  with  prescience  of  the 
enemy's  doings  ;  he  is  more  than  a  man.   They  even  exaggerate 
lii^  age,  so  as  to  heighten  the  details  of  the  last  tragic  scene  of 
Ills  life,  depicting  the  vengeance  of  Guise  as  worked  upon  the 
fLcble  IVame  of  a  venerable  old  man.     In  what  account  of  the 
Baitliolomcw  massacre  do  we  fail  to  hear  of  *  good  Coligny 's 
*  lioarv  hair  bedabbled  o'er  with  blood  ? '     As  we  shall  see  in 
tiiv*  cud,  the  Admiral  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  not  an  old 
uiau   at   all.      And   they   have   insisted   on  turning  into   an 
oiithusiast  the  most  sensible,  prudent,  and  clear-sighted  soldier 
t)!"  the  ago.     Curiously  enough  there  is  no  English  life  of  this 
^i\at  man  ;  many  English  authors  have  written  of  the  French 
i\  ligiou.swurs,  but  none  have  thought  Coligny  worthy,  by  himself, 
of  i:>i)ccial  study.     It  is,  however,  a  proof  of  his  greatness  that  in 
his  own  country  he  has   had  many  biographers,  both  among 
friends  and  foes.     We  have  before  us  two,  recently  published, 
IVom  opposite  points  oi  view ;  the  one  reluctantly  conceding  to 
the  Admiral  all  those  qualities  which  most  command  the  world's 
admiration,  the  other  resolute  to  see  in  his  hero  none  even  of 
the  smallest  weaknesses  which  beset  human  nature.    The  author 
of  the  former  is  the  Prince  De  Caraman  Chimay  ;  of  the  latter, 
M.  Jules  Tessier. 

Gaspard  do  Coligny,  Marquis  de  Chatillon,  belonged  to  a 
great  and  honourable  house,  ancient  cnougli  to  have  a  traditional 
origin.     The  first  Coligny,  they  said,  pointing  to  the  crowned 
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eagle  on  their  armS|  was  one  of  the  Gallic  ambassadors  who 
received  Julius  Csesar ;  their  first  seat,  originally  called  Colonia, 
was  among  the  forests  west  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  whence  they 
removed,  a  hundred  years  before  the  Admiral  was  born,  to 
Gh&tillon  sur  Loing,  a  place  some  few  miles  south  of  Montargis. 
For  six  hundred  years,  at  least,  the  Chatillon  family  were 
on  record  as  valiant  fighting  men  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
fifteenth  century  that  they  came  to  the  front.  Jean  de  Chatillon 
fought  at  Montlheryagainst  Charles  the  Bold,  and  won  great 
honour.  Jacques  de  Chatillon,  the  Admiral's  uncle,  was  friend 
and  favourite  of  Charles  VIII.     Of  him  it  was  said — 

*  Chatillon,  Bourdillon,  et  Bonneval, 
Gouvernent  le  sang  royal.' 

Gaspard's  father  was  Marshal  of  France  and  Governor  of 
Picardy,  a  man  in  high  favour  with  Francis  I.,  and  of  all 
the  nobles  who  followed  the  King,  there  were  but  two  who  bore 
a  prouder  name — Claude  de  Lorraine,  first  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
the  Constable  de  Montmorency.  Pride  of  birth,  about  which 
people  nowadays  say  sarcastic  things,  was  then  a  virtue.  A 
man  was  really  esteemed  in  proportion  to  his  rank  ;  he  esteemed 
himself  in  proportion  to  his  rank ;  he  measured  his  pretensions 
by  the  length  of  his  pedigree  ;  he  forgave  nothing  so  unwillingly 
as  the  advancement  of  a  noi^us  homo. 

As  for  the  Marshal,  Gaspard's  father,    he  was,  Brantome 
says,  a  man  '  du  conseil  duquel  le  roy  s'est  fort  servi  tant  qu'il 

*  a  vescu,  comme  il  avait  raison,  car  il  avait  bonne  teste  et  bon 

*  bras.'  He  died  at  Aqs,  on  his  way  to  relieve  Fontarabia,  in 
1522,  leaving  behind  him  a  widow  and  three  children,  Odet, 
Gaspard,  and  Francois,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  only  seven. 
The  boys,  therefore,  had  no  father  ;  but  his  training  was  supplied 
by  that  of  a  wise  and  most  judicious  mother.  She  was  Louise, 
sister  of  the  great  Constable  de  Montmorency.  Her  first 
husband  was  the  Count  de  Mailly,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter 
Madeleine,  afterwards  Madame  de  Roye,  and  mother-in-law  to 
the  Prince  de  CJonde.  The  biographers  assure  us  gravely  of 
her  virtue,  *  in  a  time  of  universal  license ; '  not  understanding, 
first,  that  it  was  not  what  is  generally  called  a  time  of  universal 
license,  and  secondly  that  to  one  so  proud  and  austere  as 
Louise  de  Montmorency,  so  true  a  disciple  of  those  good  women, 
Anne  of  Brittany  and  Queen  Claude,  virtue  was  the  merest 
necessary  of  existence.  She  was  more  than  pure ;  she  was 
strong  in  religious  independence,  guarded  in  her  speech,  and 
resolute  in  training  up  her  three  boys  to  become  gentlemen 
after  her  own  ideal*     What  that  was  there  is  little  difiiculty  in 
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conjecturing,  and  it  was  a  better  creed^at  least,  than  that  in  which 
the  Guises  were  reared,  A  gentleman  was  the  inheritor  of  a 
noble  name,  destined  by  birth  to  take  a  position  of  honour ;  he  was 
to  be  accomplished  in  all  courtly  and  warlike  arts ;  he  was  to 
be  trained  in  the  duty  of  obedience,  as  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  assumption  of  authority ;  he  was  to  be  just,  and  stern  in 
the  administration  pf  justice  ;  he  was  to  see  in  the  lower  classes 
that  great  majority  of  mankind  which  it  was  his  divine  right  to 
rule  and  direct.  There  was  a  bond  of  brotherhood  among  all  of 
f^entle  blood,  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  having  to  do  with 
religion  only ;  as  regards  duty,  the  first  was  loyalty,  the  second 
truth ;  it  was  better  to  be  learned  than  illiterate,  though  letters 
were  not  necessary  to  make  a  soldier  ;  religion  was  a  matter  of 
authority  for  the  common  herd,  and  of  private  opinion  for 
the  well-born ;  and  a  gentleman,  for  very  self-respect,  should 
keep  hinaself  free  from  vulgar  amours.  In  all  three  of  Louise 
(le  Montmorency's  sons  we  see  the  effects  of  this  training.  All 
were  proud,  hard  in  justice,  chaste  in  conduct,  true  in  word 
and  deed ;  all  were  born  nobles,  stepping  to  the  front  at  once 
with  the  confidence  of  those  who  take  their  rightful  position ; 
nil  were  ready  to  accept  the  responsibilities  forced  upon  them 
by  their  birth  ;  all  were  well  skilled  in  military  arts,  even  the 
vdi'dinal,  who,  on  the  day  of  St.  Denys,  fought  valiantly  with 
\  lie  rest.  As  for  the  religion  taught  the  boys,  we  may  readily 
understand  its  nature,  when  we  learn  that  their  mother  died 
refusing  the  aid  of  a  priest,  that  their  half-sister,  Madeleine  de 
Jloye,  was  an  avowed  Protestant,  that  the  three  sons,  though 
taught  to  conform  outwardly,  one  after  the  other  gave  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  Reform;  and  that  their  tutor  was  Nicolas 
P»erault — called  Beraldus,  after  the  pedantry  of  the  time — a 
iViend  of  Louis  de  Berquin  and  Erasmus.*  He  was  a  man  of  great 
eloquence,  and  of  polished  manners,  both  of  wliich  he  communi- 
cated to  liis  pupils.  lie  seems  to  have  possessed,  as  well,  the 
toleration  and  breadth  which  belonged  to  the  school  of 
iCrnsmus  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  his  son,  as  well  as  his  pupils, 
embraced  the  Reformed  religion.  When  G-aspard  grew  to 
years  of  discretion,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Berault  to  urge  upon  him 
the  ecclesiastical  career.  A  bishopric,  a  long  list  of  benefices, 
a  possible  cardinal's  hat,  were  in  the  reach  of  the  Montmorency 
and  Chatillon  influence.     Berault,  probably  knowing  the  nature 

*  '  Etiain  nunc,'  says  Erasmus,  'audire  mihi  videor  linguam  illaxu 
cxplaiiatam  ac  volubilem,  suaviterque  tinnientem  et  blando  canoram 
vocem,  oratioiiom  paratain  ac  imro  fluentem :  videi-o  os  illud  amicum  et 
].liirimum  humanitatis  prso  ee  ferons,  supercilii  nihil :  ir.orca  vcnustoe, 
(•f>ullll<xI^.^•,  faciJos,  minimoquc  molcstos.' 
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of  the  boy,  confined  his  persuasions  to  the  worldly  aspect,  tho 
rich  revenues  and  the  honourable  position  that  lay  at  his  feet. 
Gaspard  refused  the  baits ;  he  would  be  a  soldier.  It  was  a 
pity  that  so  many  good  things  should  go  out  of  the  family,  and 
the  eldest  of  the  three,  Odet,  consented  to  give  up  his  position 
as  head  of  the  house,  and  took  orders.  He  was  Bishop  of 
Beauvais  at  sixteen,  a  cardinal  at  seventeen,  and  a  politician, 
w^Tj  persuasive,  and  far-seeing,  at  twenty.  He,  too,  subse- 
quently professed  the  Reformed  religion,  married  Elizabeth  de 
Hauteville,  and  retained  the  cardinal's  hat  and  the  episcopal 
revenues  while  calling  himself  Count  of  Beauvais.  Like  his 
brothers,  Odet  de  Ch&tillon  had  the  singular  power  of  making 
himself  loved  and  trust. 

*  It  seems  to  me,'  says  Brant6me,  'that  Francis  never  had  a  more 
discreet,  courteous,  and  generous  man.  I  have  heard  those  wlio  wei<^ 
at  the  Courts  of  Francis  I.  and  Henrj  II.  say  that  the  disgrace  of  hi« 
friends  never  shook  his  favour  with  them,  nor  could  his  very 
enemies  choose  but  love  him,  so  frank  was  his  face,  so  open  his  heart, 
so  gentle  his  manners.' 

Trusted  by  friend  and  foe  alike  these  three.  No  man  can 
ask  for  greater  honours  in  life  than  to  win  the  trust  of  all  men. 

Louise  de  Montmorency  was  in  no  hurry  to  send  out  lior 
boys  into  the  world.  There  is  a  story  told  about  Gaspard  vaid 
Francois  fighting  a  duel  while  at  college,  in  Paris,  but  it  is 
clearly  apocryphal,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  either  of 
them  went  to  xaris  at  all  until  they  went  up  with  their  mother, 
Gaspard  being  then  just  one-and-twenty,  when  she  becnnio 
gouvernante  to  little  Jeanne  d'Albret.  It  was  about  the  year 
1539,  when  Jeanne  was  onlv  eleven.  Of  the  future  actors  in 
the  great  religious  wars  to  come  m  twenty  years,  tho  Constable 
de  Montmorency,  uncle  to  the  Ch&tillons,  was  then  forty-five 
years  of  age,  a  year  older  than  the  King ;  Saint  Andre  was 
tive-and. thirty  ;  Tavannes,  thirty  ;  Henry  the  Danpliiii, 
Catherine  de  Medicis  his  wife,  the  Dukedc  Guise,  the  Cardinal 
his  brother,  and  Coligny,  were  all,  within  a  year  or  two,  of 
the  same  age.  Next  to  the  throne  stood,  by  right,  the  Prince:^ 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  but  the  disgrace  of  the  Constable  do 
Bourbon  had  somehow  fallen  upon  all  tho  family.  The  three 
Princes  were  Antoine,  afterwards  King  of  Navarre  ;  Louis, 
Prince  de  Condd,  and  Charles,  Cardinal ;  now  only  "boys,  the 
eldest  not  more  than  twelve. 

In  1540  the  fury  of  the  first  persecution  had  spent  itself  in 
the  execution  of  certain  miserable  '  Sacramentaires,'  chiefly  of 
low  origin,  the  only  man  of  any  mark  who  had  suffered  being 
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Jean  de  Caturce  of  Toulouse.    For,  as  Fi^oude  records  of  Queen 

Mary's  persecution,  they  did  not  dare  to  strike  at  high  game  : 
the  nobles  held  their  own  opinions  as  they  pleased :  the  victims 
were  the  artisans,  weavers  and  cobblers,  who  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  speaking  a  woi'd  for  the  truth.  Baron  d'Oppede 
had  not  yet  made  his  ferocious  campaign  against  the  harm- 
less Vaudois ;  Clement  Marot,  eager  to  prove  a  suspected  ortho- 
doxy, was  busy  turning  the  Psalms  into  French  verses,  which 
the  Court  were  eagerly  singing,  every  one  selecting  his  favourite. 
The  Dauphin,  for  instance,  chose  the  128th,  '  How  blessed  is 
he  that  fears  the  Lord  ;*  Catherine  the  6th,  '  O  Lord,  in  wrath 
rebuke  me  not' ;  the  Sorbonne  had  not  yet  found  out  that  the 
hymns  were  dangerous,  and,  for  the  first  time,  France  had  her 
household  sacred  songs.  History  finds  no  improvement  in 
morality  to  correspond  with  this  newly-awakened  zeal  for 
Psalmody :  Francis,  always  fond  of  music,  no  doubt  sang  the 
hymns  with  his  favourite  the  Duchess  d*  Etampes,  who  sub- 
sequently became  a  Protestant :  while  his  son  would  lift  up  the 
128th  with  his  elderly  mistress,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  who  after- 
wards became  the  most  rigid  supporter  of  the  old  faith.  For 
the  Court  of  Francis  might  be  ferociously  orthodox,  or  sentimen- 
tally religious,  but  it  could  never  be  moral.  But  to  this  Court, 
the  widow  brought  her  three  boys,  oflFering  them,  as  was  her 
duty,  to  the  service  of  the  King.  Montmorency  was  in  disgrace, 
and  living  in  retirement  at  Chantilly,  a  circumt^tance  which  did 
not  affect  the  favour  with  which  the  Chatillons  were  received. 
They  were  the  scions  of  a  stout  and  able  Marshal  of  France,  and 
entitled  to  draw  their  swords  for  the  King  wherever  fighting 
was  to  be  had.  During  the  next  seven  years,  Coligny  fought 
his  first  campaigns,  putting  into  practice  what  he  had  learned 
in  theory,  and  proving  himself  fitted  for  something  better  than 
a  cavalry  charge,  or  a  hand-to-hand  fight  in  the  trenches.  From 
the  first  he  showed  that  readiness  to  fight  which  characterized 
uU  his  after  life.  Side  by  side  with  him  during  these  seven 
years  fought  his  brother  Andelot,  and  his  chosen  friend  Francis, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Guise. 

The  latter,  a  year  younger  than  Coligny,  was  the  son  of  Claude 
dc  Lorraine  and  Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  by  the  father's  side 
claiming  descent  from  Charlemagne  and  King  Godfrey  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  by  the  mother's,  from  the  Royal  House  of  France.  The 
family,  though  it  was  not  yet  thirty  years  since  Claude  entered 
Paris  with  no  baggage  but  a  walking  stick,  had  already  arrived 
at  its  highest  point  of  greatness.  The  founder  had  received 
everything  from  the  Eang  except  the  title  of  Prince,  which  was 
Avhnt  he  most  desired;  he  lived  to  see  his  eldest  son  the  defender 
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of  Metz  and  the  darling  of  Paris,  two  others  cardinals,  ono 
Grand  Prior,  and  one  Marshal ;  while  his  daughter  was  married 
to  the  King  of  Scotland.*  With  vast  revenues  and  boundless 
ambition,  the  Guises  possessed  abilities  that  amounted,  in  one  or 
two  of  them  to  genius,  and  could  all  boast  of  those  qualities  which 
most  attract  and  dazzle  the  populace.  But  even  before  the  death 
of  Francis,  the  pride  of  the  family  was  greater  than  the  good- 
natured  King  could  brook,  and  with  his  latest  breath  he  cautioned 
his  son  against  the  Gtiises. 

*  Francois  premier  predict  ce  poynct 
Que  ceulx  de  la  maison  de  Guyse, 
Mettrojent  ses  en  fans  en  pourpoinct 
Et  son  pauvre  peuple  en  chemise.' 

They  were  extremely  handsome,  personally  brave,  notorious 
for  gallantry,  profuse  in  expenditure,  eloquent  of  speech,  affable 
in  manners,  easy  of  access,  and  of  apparently  kindly  disposition. 
La  main  Lorraine  was  a  proverbial  expression  for  liberality: 
there  was  no  knight  in  ancient  story  who  bore  so  high  a  name 
as  the  young  Duke  of  Guise,  in  whose  chivalrous  nature  there 
seenied  no  guile,  in  whose  devotion  to  the  old  religion  there 
seemed  no  thought  of  personal  ambition.  Yet  this  man  with  his 
brother  the  cardinal  was  perpetually  scheming  for  his  own 
aggrandizement,  and  behind  the  frank  sunshine  of  his  laughing 
eye  was  the  cold  brain  of  one  who  took  no  step  that  did  not 
seem  to  lead  to  higher  fortune.  Huguenot  writers  call  him 
illiterate:  it  is  not  true — he  loved  to  read  the  Latin  historians,  of 
whom  Tacitus  was  his  favourite,  and  Scipio  the  character  which 
he  took  for  his  own  model,  and  he  left  behind  him  memoirs, 
which  exist  in  MS.,  of  the  events  in  which  he  took  a  part  from 
1547  to  1563.  '  Ha !  *  cries  Brantome,  in  an  ecstasy  of  admira- 
tion.    *  Ha !  brave  prince  ;  tu  ne  devois  jamais  mourir.' 

With  this  young  man  Coligny  formed  a  friendship,  which 
lasted  for  some  years,  of  the  closest  and  most  confidential  kind. 
The  young  men  wore  each  other^s  colours :  rode  on  the  same  side 
in  tournaments  :  played  together  in  masquerades : — '  tons  deux 
*fort  enjouez  et  faisant  des  folies  plus  extra vagantes  que  tons  les 
*autres.' — most  biographers  refuse  to  believe  that  the  grave 
Admiral  ever  was  a  young  man  at  all.  It  was  a  time  when  men 
carried  the  classical  spirit  into  practice,  and  formed  romantic 

•  The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  Claude's  brother,  possessed  for  his  owii 
share  of  the  family  revenues  the  archbishoprics  of  Lyons,  Rheims,  and 
Narbonne,  the  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  Verdun,  Theroanne,  Luyon,  and 
Valence,  with  the  Abbeys  of  Gorze,  Fecamp,  Cluny,  Marmoutiers,  and 
lie  Barbe. 
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friendships  after  the  mrainer  of  the  ancients,  which  were  to  be 
the  wonder  and  delight  of  future  ages.  Guise  and  Coligny  pro- 
posed to  figure  in  the  lives  of  some  new  Plutarch,  as  Damon  and 
Pythias.  We  look  at  Damon  and  Pythias  after  six  years,  and 
we  find  their  friendship  cooled — we  look  six  years  later  still,  and 
find  it  turned  to  hatred.  All  sorts  of  suggestions  have  bccu 
made  as  to  the  causes  of  this  change — one  of  the  two  made  a 
hasty  remark ;  one  was  piqued  at  the  other's  good  fortune,  and 
so  on;  nothing,  meantime, being  clearer  than  the  plain  truth. 
The  minds  of  the  two  men  were  so  difi*erent  that  friendship  was 
only  possible  so  long  as  their  pursuits  did  not  clash.  In  religion 
Guise  inclined  to  authority,  Coligny  to  independent  judgment; 
Guise  loved  the  pomp  and  splendour  which  belonged  to  his  posi- 
tion, Coligny  loved  the  power ;  both  desired  the  reputation  of 
being  the  greatest  captain  in  France ;  Guise  was  profuse  and 
splendid ;  careless  of  what  he  said ;  fond  of  pleasure ;  easily 
moved  to  mercy,  except  in  the  case  of  a  heretic ;  and  an  obedient 
son  of  the  Church,  so  long  as  the  Church  never  interfered  with 
his  private  pleasures.  Coligny  was  none  of  these  things,  as  his 
portrait,  if  wo  may  depend  upon  it,  clearly  shows.  He  has  a 
thin  figure,  with  narrow  and  sloping  shoulders — those  of  Guise 
arc  broad  and  square,  as  in  all  men  of  mirthful  nature ;  his  head 
is  small,  finely-shaped,  and  proudly  poised ;  thin  straight  hair 
cut  close  lies  over  a  lofty  forehead,  square,  but  narrow  ;  his  eyes 
are  full  and  stern — there  are  no  smiles  lurking  in  their  depths, 
but  a  great  capacity  for  sadness  ;  the  nose  is  straight  and  long, 
with  delicate  nostrils ;  his  face  is  oval  and  thin,  with  sunken 
cheeks,  ending  in  a  small  pointed  beard,  cut  to  the  shape  of  the 
chin,  and  growing  round  a  mouth  firm  and  close,  with  lips  that 
are  mobile  and  yet  too  thin.  The  face  is  set  in  a  high  stiff  ruff, 
which  adds  to  the  set  sadness  of  its  expression;  it  has  little 
external  beauty,  and  nothing  except  the  steady  eye  to  show  why 
thousands  upon  thousands  waited  in  patience  to  be  pillaged  and 
murdered,  because  the  Admiral  told  them  that  the  time  was 
not  yet  come,  or  rushed  upon  an  enemy  three  times  as  strong  as 
themselves,  because  the  Admiral  led  them  on.  The  face  is  that 
of  a  grave  man,  stern  at  all  times,  just  even  to  cruelty,  and 
vet  that  of  one  who  was  trusted  by  friend  and  foe  alike.  What 
was  there  in  common  between  Guise  the  beau  sabreur,  the  man 
of  the  world,  and  this  other,  for  whom  the  world's  pleasures  had 
no  charm  ;  whose  religion  was  personal,  and  who  placed  duty  the 
first  of  all  earthly  considerations  ?  Not  much  :  and  yet  men  have 
been  friends,  whose  minds  have  been  at  variance  on  every  point ; 
nor  do  we,  as  a  rule,  hate  each  other  for  differences  of  mental 
const'tution.  Moreover,  the  coolness  between  Guise  and  Coligny 
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set  in  before  years  had  stamped  strongly  the  differences  between 
them — even  the  most  reserved  of  men,  the  coldest  in  outward 
manner,  is  cordial  and  frank  at  twenty ;  attracted,  too,  by  the 
very  qualities  in  which  he  is  most  deficient.  The  young  men 
were  friends  at  first,  perhaps,  because  they  differed :  their  friend  • 
sliip  failed  when  their  aims  agreed.  For  both  loved  military 
reputation ;  both  ardently  desired  glory ;  both  were  ambitious 
of  rank  and  dignities  ;  and  at  every  turn  their  paths  crossed. 
The  gallantry  of  Guise  was  equalled  by  that  of  Coligny ;  they 
fought  side  by  side  with  equal  honour  in  Luxembourg,  at  Mont- 
medy,  at  Renty,  at  Binche  ;  they  were  together  in  Italy,  where 
they  were  knighted  on  the  field  of  Cerisola.  But  Ooligny's 
luck  failed,  while  that  of  Guise  continued.  He  took  Boulogne, 
but  lost  St.  Quentin.  Guise  defended  Metz,  and  took  Calais — 
on  plans  prepared  by  his  rival.  It  was  Coligny  who  made 
Guise  a  favourite  with  Henry,  the  Dauphin  ;  it  was  Guise  who 
supplanted  him  with  Henry,  the  King.  All  Coligny 's  designs 
were  frustrated  by  Guise — all  his  plans  for  peace  and  liberty 
were  destroyed  by  Guise ;  it  was  Guise  who  plunged  the  country 
into  religious  commotions  ;  it  was  Guise  who  made  the  Admiral 
spend  in  civil  war  the  genius  and  resources  that  should  have 
been  displayed  against  Spain.  Cruellest  stroke  of  fate — it  was 
Guise  and  no  other,  who  out-generallcd  the  Admiral  at  Dreux. 
Coligny  hated  him.  When  the  news  came  of  his  assasination, 
he  made  no  secret  of  his  satisfaction.  He  wrote  to  Catherine 
that  he  was  '  glad  of  Guise's  death,  because  his  religion  had  lost 
its  most  dangerous  enemy/*  Coligny  would  have  been  more 
than  human  had  he  not  hated  the  man  who  made  his  life  a 
failure :  he  would  have  been  lower  than  himself  had  he  pretended 
to  be  sorry  at  his  death. 

In  1647  came  the  new  reign.  "With  it  Montmorency  regained 
his  favour,  and  though  Henry  was  more  rigorous  than  his 
father  against  *  ceux  de  la  religion,'  the  brothers  Ch&tillon  were 
in  high  favour  at  Court.  Gaspard  and  Andelot  married,  the 
latter  to  Claudiue  de  Rieux,  a  rich  heiress,  the  former  her 
cousin,  Charlotte  de  Laval,  who  had  already  embraced  the  new 
doctrines.  And  in  1552  the  King  gave  Coligny  his  first  great 
command,  making  him  colonel- general  of  the  French  infantry. 
This  was  principally  composed  of  Swiss  mercenaries,  who  miglit 
be  hired  for  any  cause.  There  was  no  discipline  among  them  ; 
in  time  of  war  they  pillaged,  murdered,  and  destroyed  without 
restraint ;  in  time  of  peace  they  roamed  about  the  country  like 

•  *  Plusieurs  s'estonnarent  commep^luy,  qui  estoitfortfioid  et  modcste 
en  paroUes,  i).  alia  proferer  celles  la  qui  ne  servoient  de  rien  et  dont  il 
s'en  fust  tr^a  bien  passe.' — Brant6me. 
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BO  many  brigands.  It  was  Coligny's  first  care  to  bring  these 
disorderly  troops  to  discipline,  and  he  subjected  them  to  a  code 
of  rules  originally  drawn  up  during  the  siege  of  Boulogne. 
They  show  us  the  austere  side  of  his  character,  now  fully  deve- 
loped. He  would  have  no  quarrelling  among  the  soldiers ;  no 
duel  was  to  be  fought  or  cartel  to  be  sent  without  special  leave 
of  the  captain  or  colonel ;  for  nearly  all  military  offences  the 
soldier  was  *  pass^  par  les  picques ; '  everything  was  to  be 
paid  for  ;  honour  of  women  was  to  be  respected,  under  penalty 
of  hanging  and  strangling ;  the  '  enormous  and  execrable  blas- 
'phemies'  of  the  soldiers  were  to  be  heard  no  more,  under 
penalties — for  the  first  offence  of  eight  days*  prison,  on  bread 
and  water ;  for  the  second,  to  make  the  amende  honorable  on 
knees  and  in  *shirt,  with  a  lighted  torch  in  hand ;  and  for  the 
third,  to  have  the  tongue  cut  out.  There  was  to  be  no  roving 
about  the  country  in  search  of  forage,  on  pain  of  hanging  ^  and 
he  who  used  his  arms  in  town  or  garrison  was  to  have  his  hand 
struck  off  publicly.  These  rules  he  enforced  amonsf  his  own 
men  with  a  rigour  which  gave  him  the  character  of  cruelty. 
They  saved,  Brantome  says,  the  lives  of  a  million  of  persons^ 

*  for  before  there  was  nothing  but  pillage,  robbery,  plunder, 

*  ransoming,  murder,  quarrels,  and  ravishing  among  the  bands, 
'  so  that  they  resembled  rather  companies  of  Arabs  and  brigands 

*  than  noble  soldiers.'  This  code  of  Coligny  was,  indeed,  the 
beginning  of  modern  military  discipline.  He  wanted  to  follow 
it  up  by  the  establishment  of  a  military  hospital,  but  the  disaster 
of  Saint  Quentin  prevented  him.  The  post  of  colonel  of  the 
infantry  was,  however,  the  real  commencement  of  his  career ; 
the  Constable  asked  for  him  the  command  in  Italy,  which  was 
refused,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Diane  de  Poitiers.  He 
received  in  place  of  this,  the  governorship  of  Montreuil, 
Selaques,  Blacquay,  *  et  tout  le  Corate  du  Boullonuais  tant 
'  conquis  qu'  &  conqu^rir ; '  and  in  1552  he  was  nominated  to 
the  great  and  important  post  of  Admiral  of  France.*  Hitherto 
he  has  outstripped  Guiso,  who  has  gained  no  reputation  but  that 
of  a  good  cavalry  officer.  But  then  came  Guise's  masterly  de- 
fence of  ilctz,  which  put  him  on  a  level,  at  least,  with  Coligny. 
Next  the  Admiral  was  appointed  governor  of  He  Adam  ;  in  the 
following  year  governor  of  Picardy,  on  the  resignation  of  the 
King  of  Navarre  ;  and  in  1556  he  ncgociated  with  Philip  the 
truce  of  Vaucelles.     It  was  the  highest  point  of  his  greatness  at 

*  He  wishod  to  rcBign  tho  coininaud  of  the  infantry  in  favour  of  his 
brother,  but  as  Andolot  was  a  prtsoner  in  Italy,  he  kept  both  charges, 
issuing  his  orders  *  De  par  monsieur  TAdmiral  couronnel  general  do 
rinfanterie  Fran9ai8e.' 
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Court ;  but  henceforth  the  days  of  Ooligny  are  to  be  full  of  dis- 
aster and  disappointment.  For,  against  his  will,  the  truce  was 
violated;  war  broke  out  again  with  Spain,  and  fortune  left 
him  for  ever. 

He  had  aleady  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a  favourer  of 
heretics ;  his  brother  Andelot  had  been  imprisoned  for  pro- 
claiming himself  a  Protestant,  but  he  had  formed  a  scheme, 
which  received  the  King's  approbation,  for  relieving  France  of 
her  religious  dissenions.  Wq  must  remember  that  kings  were 
not  always  anxious  to  persecute,  and  that  even  the  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne  were  not  always  longing  to  bum  and  torture 
heretics.  Coligny  pointed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  those 
broad  lands  over  which  Spain  and  Portugal  arrogantly  claimed 
exclusive  right.  There,  with  no  limit  to  the  acres  waiting  to 
be  occupied,  no  limit  to  the  wealth  that  might  be  accumulated, 
might  rise  a  new  France,  loyal  to  the  old,  whose  colonists  should 
be  the  persecuted  followers  of  the  new  religion.  There  they 
should  have  liberty  of  conscience,  with  self-government,  subject 
to  such  laws  as  might  be  imposed  by  the  King.  There  should 
be  freedom  of  religion,  in  itself  so  great  a  boon  as  to  be  worth 
exile,  loss  of  lands  and  property,  a  hard  and  uncertain  life,  a 
dangerous  climate.  More  than  this,  the  colony  should  drain  the 
old  country  of  disturbing  influences ;  should  render  toleration 
possible,  by  the  banishment  of  the  weaker  party ;  if  that  could 
be  called  banishment  which  threw  the  exiles  into  the  arms  of 
their  brothers  in  religion.  Remember  that  at  this  time  there 
was  no  question  of  toleration  in  Eunipe.  Uniformity  of  religion 
was  the  common  platform  of  all  discussion ;  England  and 
Geneva,  and  Lutheran  Germany  would  not  tolerate  the  Roman 
Catholics  ;  Spain  and  Prance  would  not  tolerate  the  Reformers. 
Coligny,  who  foresaw  the  long  train  of  disasters  ushered  in  by 
a  few  years  of  persecution,  conceived  and  tried  to  carry  into 
execution  a  plan  which  anticipated  that  of  the  English  Puritans 
— and  was  far  greater,  because  he  made  it  a  national  move- 
ment, backed  at  first  by  the  King's  own  encouragement.  In 
1656  the  first  expedition  set  sail  from  Havre,  which  was  to  create 
a  Protestant  France  in  America.  For  some  reason,  probably 
through  ignorance  of  geography,  the  Admiral  chose  Brazil  as 
the  site  of  the  new  colony.  The  little  fleet,  of  two  men  of  war 
and  a  brig,  commanded  by  Durand  de  Villegagnon,  landed  on 
the  10th  of  November  in  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  which  had  been  already  settled,  but  abandoned  by  the 
Portuguese.  The  island,  only  hjlf  a  league  in  circumference, 
was  easy  of  defence,  for  which  reason  Villegagnon  chose  it  for 
his  establishment,  and  giving  it  the  name  oi  Coligny,  began  to 
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build  his  fortress  on  a  rock  in  the  centre.  The  news  of  the 
settlement  reached  France,  and  hundreds,  excited  by  the  reports, 
volunteered  to  join  the  colony.  The  next  year  a  second  fleet 
was  despatched,  but,  owing  to  a  sudden  cooling  of  the  early  zeal, 
with  only  300  emigrants  on  board,  among  whom  were  several 
ministers  from  Geneva.  Then  came  quarrels,  .discussions,  and 
seditions.  Those  who  had  emigrated  for  pleasure  or  for  fight- 
ing found  themselves  compelled  to  work  all  day  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  fort.  Those  who  had  emigrated  for  religious 
freedom  found  themselves  under  the  rule  of  Genevan  intole- 
rance, more  narrow  and  rigid,  more  grievous  to  bear  than  the 
persecution  at  home.  Life  had  no  pleasures,  and  cooped  up  in 
this  islety  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad,  the  hapless 
emigrants  had  no  change  but  from  work  to  preaching,  and  from 
preaching  to  work.  The  Genevese  were  the  first  to  rebel  against 
the  life  they  led,  and,  after  a  year  or  so  managed  to  desert  the 
island  in  a  body,  and  to  gain  the  mainland,  whence  they  got 
back  to  France  in  1558.  Six  or  eight  hundred  men  were  wait- 
ing in  Brittany  for  a  chance  of  going  out.  At  sight  of  the 
returned  emigrants  they  resolved  to  remain  at  home,  and  the 
colony  was  lost.  Yillegagnon  came  home,  and  the  handful  that 
remained  behind  were  massacred  by  the  Portuguese.  It  will  be 
seen,  later  on,  that  Coligny,  in  spite  of  this  failure,  never  ceased 
to  regard  his  scheme  as  practicable,  and  returned  to  it  again 
and  again  in  after  years,  when  an  occasion  presented  itself. 
But  the  truce  of  Versailles  was  broken,  and  there  were  other 
things  to  do.     '  Since,^  says  the  Admiral,  '  it  pleases  the  king 

*  that  I  serve  him  in  the  government  of  Picardy,  it  is  right 
'  that  T  should  forget  everything  else,  to  accommodate  myself, 
'  and  follow  his  will.'  The  Admiral,  whose  head-quarters  are 
at  Abbeville,  multiplies  himself;  it  is  he  who,  single-handed, 
provides  for  everything,  studies  economy  of  expenditure, 
protects  the  private  interests  of  cities  and  all  private  persons, 
and  is  careful  that  the  poor  shall  not  be  robbed  and  ill-treated. 
Then  came  the  enemy  into  his  province,  and  the  disastrous  day 
of  St.  Quentin,  when  the  French  lost  10,000  men,  and  left  the 
road  open  all  the  way  to  Paris.  To  stop  the  enemy  Mont- 
morency ordered  Coligny  to  hold  the  town.  How  he  held  the 
place,  dismantled  as  it  was,  with  troops  disheartened  and  almost 
mutinous,  how  his  brother  Andelot  came  to  his  assistance  .... 

*  bien  puys  jedire  que  sans  luy  je  fusse  demeur^  sous  le  faix' — 
how  the  place  was  taken,  and  he  himself  made  prisoner,  is  told 
by  liimself  in  his  'Discours  sur  le  Sifege  de  St.  Quentin,'  the 
only  thing  that  remains  of  Coligny  s  writings,  except  his  letters. 
It  is  plain,  clear,  and  remarkably  modest ;  he  tells  us  how  he 
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lost  the  place ;  with  characteristic  forbearance  he  spares  his 
cowardly  and  mutinous  soldiers,  because  he  will  not  condemn 
them  '  sans  qu'ils  soient  diz  et  alleguent  leurs  raisons.'  The 
'  Discours '  was  written  in  his  prison  at  Ghent,  and  Coligny 
discovered,  on  returning  from  his  exile,  that  he  had  entirely 
lost  the  King's  favour,  which  was  now  transferred  tx)  Guise- 
But  he  had  gained  a  more  important  thing,  religious  conviction. 
He  went  into  prison  with  a  mind  full  of  doubt ;  he  came  out  of 
it  with  certainty.  Like  his  brother  Andelot,  like  his  wife,  he 
crossed  the  fatal  stream  which  separates  the  Catholic  from  the 
Protestant.  His  conversion  was  before  the  writing  of  the 
*  Discours,'  if  we  are  to  judge  by  certain  phrases  which  point  to 
other  changes  than  loss  of  liberty. 

*•  Tels  myst^res  ne  se  jouent  point  sans  la  permission  et  volenti  de 
Dleu,  laquelle  est  toyjours  bonne,  salute,  et  raisonable,  et  qui  ne  fait 
rien  sans  juste  occasion,  dont  toutesfois  je  ne  s^ay  pas  la  cause  et  dent 
aussi  peu  je  me  dois  enqu6rir  mais  phistost  m*hiimilier  devant  Liiy 
en  me  conformant  ^  sa  volonte.' 

Deprived  of  the  Royal  favour,  he  retreated  to  his  ch&teau  of 
Chatillon  sur  Loing,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  collecting 
pictures,  books,  and  works  of  art.  All  the  world  knew  that  he 
belonged  to  the  '  religion,'  as  well  as  his  two  brothers ;  but  the 
Admiral  of  France,  the  Governor  of  Picardy,  the  Colonel  of 
French  Infantry,  was  not  a  man  like  some  poor  cobbler  to  be 
hung  up  in  chains  and  slowly  roasted.  Moreover,  though  the 
Reformers  did  not  yet  know  their  own  strength,  their  spirit  was 
slowly  rising ;  rumours  ran  about  the  country  that  they  might 
be  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands  ;  the  psalms  of  Marot  were 
sung  again  in  the  Pr^  aux  Clercs ;  the  King  threatened  a  new 
and  greater  persecution,  and  then,  the  first  of  all  the  dramatic 
surprises  which  crowd  the  history  of  the  French  religious  wars, 
the  lance  of  Montgomery  gave  France  a  new  king,  and  the 
Protestants  had  a  further  breathing  space. 

Francis  II.  was  nephew  to  the  Guises,  but  the  Queen  Mother 
hated  the  Guises,  who'  kept  her  from  power.  She  began,  per- 
haps in  earnest,  to  hold  out  hopes  that  she,  too,  might  become 
a  Protestant,  guided  by  the  Duchess  de  Moiitpensier  and 
Madeleine  de  Roye,  Coligny 's  half-sister,  both  of  the  Reform : 
and  she  expressed  to  Coligny  her  sorrow  for  the  religious  per- 
secutions, recognizing  already  that  it  was  to  Coligny  that  all 
eyes  turned.  The  nominal  head  of  the  party  was  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  the  real  head  was  the  Admiral. 

The  three  brothers  of  the  Bourbon  House  were  entirely 
unlike  each  other.      The  eldest,   Antony,   King  of  Navarre, 
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vaoillated  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  leaning  to 
the  latter,  but  tempted  by  the  former ;  the  second,  the  Cardinal 
dc  Bourbon,  as  weak  as  Antony  but  not  so  brave,  was  a  bigot 
and  fanatic  of  the  deepest  dye.  In  the  third,  Louis,  Prince  of 
Coiide,  all  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  family  was  concen- 
trated. Louis  was  a  little,  round-rshouldered  man,  short  of 
stature,  stout  of  heart,  and  greedy  of  pleasure.  His  religion 
was  a  party  cry,  but  he  was  loyal  to  it,  and  no  doubt  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Chatillons,  whoso  niece,  Eleonore  de  Rove,  was 
his  first  wife,  gave  him  some  idea  of  a  higher  faith.  His  posi- 
tion as  Prince  of  the  Blood  made  him  nominal  chief  of  the 
part}' ;  his  connection,  as  a  kind  of  neplicw,  with  Coligny, 
placed  him  under  his  guardianship.  He  was  as  popular  as 
Guise,  and  as  easy  in  his  manner.  In  spite  of  his  religion, 
says  Brantome,  *  lo  bon  Prince  estoit  bien  aussy  mondain  qu'un 
*  autre,  et  aymoit  autant  la  femme  d'autrui  que  la  sienne.' 
They  sang  a  song  about  him — 

*  Ce  petit  homme  tant  jolly 
Toujours  cause  et  toujours  rit, 
Et  toujours  baise  sa  mignonne. 
Dieu  garde  de  mal  le  petit  homme  !' 

Better  men  have  fought  for  a  noble  cause,  but  the  Prince  of 
Conde  was  at  least  loyal  to  the  cause  for  which  he  gave  his 
life. 

As  for  Catherine,  we  must  acknowledge  the  difficulties  of  her 
position.  She  had  one  purpose,  to  maintain  her  power,  and, 
through  herself,  the  royal  authority.  To  do  this  sue  had  but 
one  weapon,  her  duplicity ;  as  for  her  religion,  it  was  that  of 
a  cultivated  Italian.  She  was  ready  to  become  Protestant, 
or  to  remain  Catholic,  as  eitlier  party  seemed  to  offer  greater 
snfctj'-,  with  a  preference  fur  the  former,  because  it  gave  a 
chance  of  emancipation  from  the  Guises.  Coligny,  who  had 
by  this  time  organized  his  party  and  knew  his  strength,  offered 
her  fifty  thousand  lances,  but  they  were  scattered  about  the 
fice  of  the  country,  for  Protestantism  in  France  was  sporadic. 
And  then  came  acts  of  violence.  Protestant  fanatics  murdered 
I*resident  Minard,  the  Catholics  executed  De  Bourg ;  other 
murders  followed,  and  the  Huguenots,  exasperated  and  terrified, 
met  in  solemn  council  at  Vendome.  All  the  leaders  of  the 
party  were  present,  the  King  of  xCavarre,  Conde,  the  Chatillon 
Brothers,  La  Ilocliefoucauid,  Ilohan,  Chartres,  and  Porcian, 
while  lo  show  the  political  nature  of  tlio  gathering,  Mont- 
morency, Premier  Chribtian  of  France,  and  the  staunchest  ( 'utho- 
lic  in  the  world,  waa  represented  by  deputy.     Should  they  take 
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up  ^n^s  against  the  Guises  P    Behind  them,  ready  to  move  at 
a  word,  lay,  murmuring  and  growling,  an  enormous  mass,  how 
great  only  Coligny  knew,  the  Reformed  party,   from  whom 
their  armies  could  be  drawn.     Their  strength  was  such  as  to 
promise  them  a  force  equal,  or  little  inferior,  to  an}'  that  could 
be  brought  against  them  :  their  weakness  lay  in  the  scattering 
of  their  power.     In  the  west  and  in  the  south  the  Protestants 
wore  strong.     They  were  strong  in  Normandy  ;  in  uianj'  towns 
they  were   an  actual  majority,  but  in  most  they  were  a  small 
minority,  trembling  at  every  moment  for  life  and  liberty.     It 
was    Andelot    who   cried   for   war,   and   at   all   risks ;  it   was 
Coligny,  more  prudent,  who  held  his  party  back.     Let  them 
first  try  to  reach  the  Queen  Mother  by  the  King  of  Navarre. 
Antony  went  to  Court  to  be  treated  with  neglect,  coldness,  and 
even  contumely,  and  a  second  meeting,  more  indignant,  more 
stormy,  was  held  at  La  Fert^  sur  Marne.     Again,  while  Conde 
and  Andelot  loudly  called  for  war,  Coligny  stood  in  the  breach, 
resolved  to  keep  the  peace  so  long  as  it  could  be  kept.    He  argued 
that  they  had  everything  to  gain  by  waiting :  the  reform  was 
spreading.     The  King  was  yet  a  boy  who  would  grow  impatient 
of  his  uncles.    Catherine  might  be  won ;  relations  might  be  estab- 
lished, if  necesary,  with  Germany  and  England.     Above  all,  let 
it  not  be  said  that  Princes  of  the  Royal  Blood  and  nobles  of  such 
rank  as  those  who  constituted  the  assembly  of  La  Ferte  had  drawn 
tlie  sword  upon  their  King.   The  advice  of  Colignj'^  was  adopted. 
There  may  have  been  another  reason  for  the  postponement  of 
hostilities — the  conspiracy  of  Amboise.      In  this  plot  the  con- 
6j)irators  proposed  to  seize  on  the  young  King,  arrest  the  Guises, 
and  make  the  Bourbon  Princes  the  governors  and  advisers  of  the 
Crown.      The  chief  in  ihe  business  was  one  La  Renauldie,  a 
soldier  of  great  ability  and  experience.     Ho  went  from  place  to 
place  organizing  his  plans  and  gaining  recruit?.     Behind  him 
was  an  unnamed  chief  called  *  le  Capitaiue  Muet.^     Who  was 
this  chief,  never  mentioned  by  the   conspirators   save   under 
torture  ?     Tavannes  says  that  the  conspiracy  was  organized  by 
Conde,  Coligny,  and  Catherine  of  Medici.     Brantome  declares 
that  the  Admiral  had  never  heard  of  it — *  they  never  dared  to 
tell  him  of  it.'     The  extraordinary  secrecy  and  boldness  of  the 
plot  make  one  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  belonged  to  the  head 
of  Renauldie  alone,  his  Capita ine  Muet  having  no  existence,  and 
the  details  of  the  conspiracy  being  also  known  only  to  himself. 
But  the  design  failed,  Renauldie  falling  among  the  first :  and  his 
secretary  gave  the  names  of  Conde  and  Coligny  to  save  himself 
from  torture.     In  the  bloody  time  of  reprisals  that  followed, 
when  the  shallow  waters  of  the  sparkling  Loire  ran  red  and 
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turbid  with  the  blood  of  the  executed,  even  in  the  first  heat  of 
rage,  Coligny  repaired  quietly  to  Court,  not  to  extenuate  him- 
self, not  to  clear  away  any  suspicion,  but  to  save,  if  he  could, 
the  life  of  Castelnau.  For  in  spite  of  Tavannes  and  the  Catho- 
lic historians,  no  one  did  suspect  him — no  one  who  knew 
Coligny  ever  suspected  him  of  any  treachery  at  all.* 

The  Duke  of  Ouise,  his  enemy,  had  been  his  friend,  and  knew 
the  man  whom  he  spared,  not  because  he  was  too  powerful 
— he  was  not  so  powerful  as  Conde,  and  yet  Condi's  name  and 
rank  did  not  save  him  from  arrest  a  little  later  on — but 
because  he  knew  his  loyalty.  Only  a  few  days  before  the 
Amboise  affair  Coligny  is  sent  to  Paris  to  allay  the  popular 
excitement.  And  immediately  after  it  he  was  called  by  the 
Queen  Mother  to  draw  up  a  mimoir  on  the  position  of  affairs  in 
Normandy.  He  did  so,  taking  the  opportunity  to  advise  the 
dismissal  of  the  Guises.  The  memoir  led  at  least  to  the  edict  of 
Romorantin,  and  to  the  Grand  Assembly  of  Fontainebleau. 
Catherine,  the  real  ally  of  Coligny  in  one  thing  only,  desired  to 
rid  herself  of  the  Guises.  But  she  was  afraid  to  trust  herself 
wholly  to  the  Admiral,  or  to  any  one  else,  being  already 
involved  in  that  tangled  mesh  of  concession,  deceit,  com- 
promise, and  intrigue,  which  drove  France  blindly  mad  for 
thirty  years.  She  was  afraid.  It  is  the  key-note  of 
Catherine's  character.  What  would  have  been  the  history  of 
France  if  Jeanne  D'Albret  had  been  in  her  place  P 

Fontainebleau  was  going  to  make  the  impossible  possible,  to 
heal  the  evils  of  France,  fill  the  treasury,  compose  animosities, 
and  reunite  opposite  partisans,  and,  as  in  every  great  meeting, 
people  hoped  that  out  of  a  grand  national  palaver  something 
might  be  struck  out  for  the  public  good.  No  more  imposing 
assembly  was  ever  held.  At  the  King's  side  were  his  mother, 
Ills  wife,  the  Cardinals  of  Bourbon,  Lorraine,  and  Guise,  the 
Dukes  of  Guise  and  Aumale,  the  Constable,  the  Admiral, 
and  the  Chancellor.  Montmorency,  for  the  protection  of  his 
nephews  and  himself,  was  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  eight 
hundred  gentlemen  and  men-at-arms,  a  following  by  which 
their  confidence  in  the  Guises  might  be  fairly  measured.  At 
the  first  sitting  the  King  pronounced  a  discourse,  and  the  Duke  de 
Guise  gave  an  account  of  his  administration.  At  the  second  the 
Admiral  rose  to  perform  the  most  solemn  and  the  most  decisive 

•  *  The  Guises,  doubting  that  the  Chatillous  were  of  the  conspiracy, 
Ront  thorn  letters  entreating  thou*  presence  at  Court.  They  came,  and 
at  once,  **co  qui  asseura  fort  ceux  do  Guise."  Many  persons  thought 
that  if  the  Admiral  and  Andelot  had  mixed  themselves  uj)  with  the  con- 
ppiracy  it  would  not  have  turned  out  so  badly.' — Castelnau. 
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action  of  his  life.  He  began  by  saying  that^  having  been  in 
I^ormandy  by  command  of  the  Queen  Mother  to  investigate 
into  the  troubles  there,  he  had  discovered  that  they  were  due 
to  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots.  He  then  advanced  to  the 
throne,  and  presented  on  his  knee  two  petitions,  one  to  the 
King,  the  other  to  the  Queen  Mother,  from  the  Protestants. 
They  were  alike  in  substance,  and  prayed  that,  as  loyal  sub- 
jects, they  might  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
The  act  struck  the  Court  with  surprise  and  alarm.  The  £ing 
asked  the  Admiral  from  whom  he  had  received  the  petition. 
He  replied  that  he  did  not  know.  Guise  pointed  out  that  it 
was  not  signed.  The  Admiral  replied  that  he  would  get  fifty 
thousand  signatures.  And  then  he  continued  his  speech, 
asking  for  the  suspension  of  persecution,  the  assemblage  of  the 
States  General,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  newly-formed  Boyal 
Guard. 

This  act  of  Goligny,  which  had  doubtless  been  previously 
resolved  upon,  was  the  first  open  attempt  made  by  the  Iteformers 
to  assert  themselves.  They  had  previously  dragged  on  an  obscure 
and  hunted-down  exietence.  Suddenly  they  spring  to  light, 
no  longer  a  cowed  herd  of  submissive  victims,  but  an  army 
resolute  to  have  no  more  burning  and  murdering,  an  army  with 
leaders ;  and  Ooligny,  who  has  restrained  the  violence  of  the 
chiefs  at  Vendome  and  La  Ferte,  now  steps  to  the  front,  and 
tells  the  King,  almost  in  so  many  words,  that  there  is  to  be  civil 
war,  or  a  cessation  of  persecution. 

The  States  were  convoked  at  Meaux  for  December,  four  months 
after  the  assembly  of  Fontainebleau ;  but  the  place  of  meeting 
was  changed  to  Orleans,  whither  the  Court  adjourned.  In  this 
interval  the  Guises  resolved  on  taking  a  decided  step.  They 
concentrated  forces  round  the  city ;  they  received  promises  from 
the  King  of  Spain  to  act  with  them,  if  necessary ;  and,  their 
preparations  made,  they  forced  the  King  to  summon  the  Bourbon 
Princes  to  Court.  Blinded — the  elder  by  a  confidence  that  the 
King  would  not  touch  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  and  the  younger, 
M.  d'Aumale  thinks,  by  a  passion  for  Mary — both  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  entered  Orleans.  Cond^  was  instantly  arrested, 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  death,  his  execution  being  fixed  for  the 
10th  of  December.  Before  the  day  arrived  the  young  King 
was  dead  and  the  Guises  dethroned  from  power. 

To  the  Protestants  the  King's  death  was  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle ;  for  the  plans  had  been  so  well  laid,  the  time  for  action 
was  BO  near,  the  plot  contrived  for  their  destruction  was  so  secret, 
that  no  other  event  could  have  saved  them.  The  Cardinal  de 
Guise  had  invented  a  form  of  words  called  his  rat-trap,  by 
NO.  oxxn.  T 
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which  every  Protestant  in  the  country  would  be  caught.  This 
oath  was  on  a  fixed  day  to  be  submitted  to  every  man  in  the 
country;  those  who  refused  were  to  be  instantly  executed. 
Meantime  Dond^  was  to  be  executed  as  a  conspirator ;  Nayarre 
was  to  be  secretly  murdered ;  Coligny  and  Andelot  were  to  be 
assassinated  in  the  streets.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Coligny 
was  in  Orleans  at  the  time.  His  half-sister,  Madeleine  de  Boy^ 
was  there,  and  was  arrested  at  the  same  time  as  Cond^,  her  son- 
in-law.  We  hear  of  him  at  Havre,  busy  in  organizing  another 
expedition  to  found  a  French  colony  in  the  New  World ;  we 
hear  that  he  was  summoned  to  Orleans.  Tavannes  say§  in  one 
place  that  Coligny  was  with  the  Constable  at  the  Court,  and  in 
another  that  they  were  all  away ;  De  Thou  says  that  the 
Admiral  and  the  Cardinal  de  Chfttillon  were  the  only  two 
gentlemen  who  did  not  desert  the  King  of  Navarre.  Wp 
incline  to  think  that  Coligny  was  at  Orleans  ;  it  seems  incon- 
sistent with  all  the  rest  of  his  life  were  he  at  any  time  to  show 
mistrust  of  the  King.  But  the  poor  boy  died,  promising  with 
his  last  breath  to  murder  every  Huguenot  in  the  kingdom,  if 
life  be  spared ;  the  cardinal's  rat-trap  was  not  wanted ;  and 
the  Spaniards  rolled  back  sullenly  from  the  frontier. 

The  new  reign  opened  well  for  the  Beformers.  Catherine 
listened  to  the  Ch&tillons,  whose  half-sister,  Madeleine  de 
Mailly,  with  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier,  was  her  chief  favourite; 
the  Chancellor,  Michel  de  TH^pital,  made  a  long  and  moving 
appeal  in  favour  of  toleration,  declaring  that  another  year  of 
persecution  would  kindle  the  flames  of  civil  war.  The  Admiral 
christened  his  newlv-bom  son  after  the  Genevan  rite  ;  and  at 
the  coronation  of  Charles,  Odet  de  Ch&tillon  appeared  dressed  in 
cardinal's  robes,  and  with  him  his  wife.  Catherine  even,  for  it 
was  not  yet  certain  which  side  was  the  stronger,  held  out  hopes 
of  joining  the  Reformed  ranks.  Then  came  the  colloquy  at 
Boissy,  to  which  the  Reformers  trusted,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  lead  to  more  than  toleration,  to  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
country.  At  all  events,  there  was  breathing  space,  and  at 
every  interval  of  persecution  and  war  the  l^rotestant  faith 
seemed  to  spread  and  grow  like  a  luxuriant  plant  in  a  congenial 
soil.  Coligny  turned  his  face  once  more  across  the  Atlantic. 
This  time  it  was  to  Florida  that  he  looked,  the  flowery  land  of 
romance  claimed  by  Spain.  He  sent  out  an  expedition  com- 
manded by  Jean  Riband,  a  stout  sailor,  who  landed  on  the 
coast,  set  up  the  arms  of  the  King  of  France,  established 
friendly  relations  with  the  natives,  and  returned  with  a  favonr- 
able  report,  only  to  find  the  country  plunged  into  a  civil  war 
and  no  hope  of  furthering  that  scheme  for  a  time.  The  colloquy 
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of  Poigsy,  leaving  both  parties  more  stubborn  in  their  ftiith, 
produced  at  least  one  effect,  the  Edict  of  January,  which  gave 
the  Huguenots  the  rigjlt  to  exercise  their  religion  undisturbed. 
It  remained  in  force  for  exactly  six  weeks,  and  then  thq  Duke 
de  Guise  trampled  it  under  foot  at  the  massacre  of  Vassy.  Six 
weeks  vere  not  long,  but  they  gave  Coligny  time  to  prepare  for 
the  inevitable  struggle,  and  when  Oond^  issued  his  orders  from 
Meaux  to  all  the  Protestants  in  France  to  arm  themselves, 
Coligny  was  able  to  promise  Catherine  that  if  she  would  trust 
the  King  and  herself  with  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  she  should 
find  an  army  in  every  province  of  France,  Catherine  acceded ; 
she  wrote  Iptter  after  letter  to  Conde,  urging  him  to  hasten  to 
Fontainebleau  and  seize  the  King ;  the  dilatory  King  let  the 
opportunity  p^ss,  and  the  Guises  took  it.  Henceforward 
Catherine  showed  no  more  inclination  to  become  a  Protestant. 
And  then,  before  the  clash  of  arms,  there  was  silence  ^or  a 
space  till  the  la^t  map  in  Franpe  who  had  not  yet  takeru|  side 
should  declare  himself.  For  on  him,  the  Admiral,  the  peavy 
responsibility  lay  of  declaring  civil  war ;  murder,  treachery, 
and  persecution,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sin  of  rebellion  on  the 
other.  In  the  night,  as  he  lay  awafee  and  pondered,  he  heard 
his  wife  sobbing  at  his  side,  and  knew  the  reason. 

' "  Sound  your  soul,"  he  said.  "  Are  you  prepared  to  hear  of 
defection,  to  receive  the  reproaches  of  partisans  as  well  as  enemies, 
treasons  of  your  friends,  exile,  shame,  nakedness,  hunger,  even  the 
hunger  of  your  own  children,  your  own  death  by  an  executioner,  after 
that  of  your  husband  1  I  give  you  three  weeks  to  consider."  "  They 
are  gone  already,"  replied  his  wife.  "  Do  not  bring  upon  your  head 
the  deaths  of  those  three  weeks,  or  I  will  myself  bear  witness  against 
you  at  the  judgment  seat  of  God."  ' 

There  werq  already  deaths  enougla ;  the  massacre  of  Vassy 
was  the  signal,  and  as  if  by  consent  the  Catholics  rose  at 
Cahors,  at  Sens,  Amiens,  Noyes,  Abbeville,  Chalons,  at  Tours, 
Marseilles,  and  Auxerre,  killing  and  destroying.  The  woman's 
instinct  was  right ;  but  her  husband  knew  what  was  meant  by 
war ;  be  foresaw  the  ruined  homesteads,  the  murders  and  rob" 
beries  of  an  unrestrained  soldiery.  Perhaps  he  knew  already 
the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle,  which  would  have  biit  one 
issue,  unless  the  English  came  to  their  help  ;  he  saw  himself, 
the  descendant  of  the  Ch&tillons  and  Montmorencys,  branded 
with  the  name  of  rebel,  the  general  of  an  army  which  he  was 
only  leading  to  destruction.  But  ho  hesitated  no  longer,  and 
with  a  heavy  heart  set  off  the  next  day  to  join  Cond^.  He 
wrote  to  Catherine  that  he  took  up  arms  not  against  the  King, 
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but  against  those  who  hold  him  captive.     Ho  wrote,  too,  to 
the  old  Constable — 

*  I  would  rather  do  wrong  to  myself  than  enter  into  any  opposition 
with  you.  .  .  .  But  I  entreat  you  to  consider  into  whose  hands  you 
have  placed  yourself.  Are  they  not  those  who  have  sworn  your 
own  ruin  and  that  of  all  your  house  1  I  beg  you  to  think  that 
the  greatest  regret  of  my  brothers  and  myself  is  to  see  you  of  that 
party.' 

The  Constable  replied  :  there  was  no  bitterness  between  the 
uncle  and  his  nephew ;  the   former  was  fighting  to  prevent 

*  tBe  universal  ruin '  of  the  country,  and  for  his  petits  mailresy 
his  *  boys,'  as  he  called  Catherine's  sons ;  the  other,  he  thought, 
foug^ht  to  prevent  the  universal  massacre  of  his  religionists. 
Coligny  began  at  once  with  the  discipline  of  his  camp.  The 
old  rules  were  rigorously  enforced  ;  each  regiment  had  its 
minister  ;  night  and  morning  there  were  public  prayers,  the 
soldiers  praying,  first  for  the  King  and  secondly  for  themselves, 
that  God  would  keep  them  '  vi  vans  en  toute  sobriete  et  modestic, 

*  sans  noises,  mutinerie,  blasphemes,  paillardises.'  The  violation  of 
the  rules  was  punished  by  certain  signal  examples,  four  or  five 
who  were  caught  pillaging  being  hung  up  together,  booted  and 
spurred,  the  things  they  had  stolen  hanging  from  their  bodies, 
women's  dresses,  linen,  hams,  and  poultry.  Thus  the  camp 
assumed  an  edifying  appearauce  of  virtue  and  sobriety  over 
which  all  but  the  Admiral  rejoiced  greatly.  *  All  this  holiness,' 
he  said,  *  will  be  thrown. to  the  winds  in  two  months'  time.'  * 
And  so  the  event  proved.     Most  of  the  cruelties  and  murders 

•  *  Je  remarquay  alors  quatre  ou  cinq  chose  notables : — la  premiere  est 
qu'entre.cette  grande  troupe  on  n*eust  pas  ouy  un  blaspheme  du  nom  de 
Dieu :  car  lorsque  quelqu  un  plus  encore  par  controsens  que  par  vrai 
malice,  s^y  abandonnoit,  ou  se  courrou9oit  aspremont  centre  luy,  ce  qui 
en  reprimoit  beaucoup.  La  seconde,  on  n'eust  pas  trouve  une  pairo  de 
dez  ny  un  jeu  de  cartes  en  tons  les  quartiers,  qui  sont  des  sources  de  tant 
de  querelles  et  de  larcins.  Tiercement,  lea  femmes  en  etoient  bannies, 
lesquelles  ordinairement  ne  hantent  en  tels  lieux,  siiion  pour  servir  a  la 
dissolution.  En  quatridme  lieu,  nul  ne  s^escartoit  des  enseignes  pour 
aller  fourrager  ainsi  tons  estoient  satisfaits  des  vivres  qui  leur  ostoient 

r1iHtriliiifl9!  mi  Hii  vtt^u   t^A  nnlr^A  nn'ilfa  n.Trn.ifl-nf.  rACAn.      'PinnlAmA-nt.  aU  SoIt 

jues  se 
Plusieurs 

s^esbahissoiont  de  voir  une  si  belle  disposition  et  mesmement  une  fois  feu 
mon  frdre  le  sieiu*  de  Teligny  et  moy  en  discourant  avec  M.  TAdmiral  la 
prisions  beaucoup.  Sur  cela  il  noua  dit,  **  C^est  voirement  une  belle  chose 
moyennant  qu^elle  dure :  mais  je  crains  que  ces  gens  icy  ne  jettent  toute 
leur  bonte  a  la  fois  et  que  d'icy  a  deux  mois  il  ne  leur  sera  demeui*^  quo 
la  malice.  J*ay  commande  a  Tinfanterio  longtemps,  et  la  conois :  ello 
acoomplit  souvent  le  proverbe  qui  dit  dejeune  hermite  vieux  diahle.^*  * — La 
Noue. 
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were  committed  by  the  Catholics,  because  they  were  the  stronger 
party;  but  not  all;  wherever  the  Huguenots  were  strong 
enough,  they  showed  that  the  r6le  of  martyrs  was  no  longer 
to  their  taste,  and  retaliated  in  the  usual  way,  by  destroying 
churches,  killing  priests,  shattering  shrines  and  relics,  and 
turning  the  costly  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  churches  to 
their  own  use.  Brantome  enters  upon  a  defence  of  the  civil 
war,  which  is  most  quaint  and  remarkable.  The  first  good 
effect,  he  tells  us,  was  the  conversion  into  coin  of  the  gold 
ornaments  in  the  churches ;  one  seigneur,  de  par  le  monde^  coined 
the  silver  vessels  and  ornaments  presented  by  Louis  XI.  to 
St.  Martin  de  Tours  into  a  great  caskful  of  teators.  Another 
was  the  enrichment  of  the  gentlemen  who  in  a  foreign  war 
would  have  impoveiished  themselves  by  borrowing  money, 

*  for  the  merchants,  usurers,  bankers,  and  other  ra^quedeniers,  down 
to  the  very  priests  who  keep  their  crowns  hidden  away  in  their 
coffers,  would  have  lent  nothing  without  great  interest  and  excessive 
usury,  either  by  purchase  or  mortgages  of  land,  goods,  aud  houses,  at 
low  price  ;  but  this  bonne  guerre  civile  repaired  all  their  fortunes,  so 
much  so  that  I  have  seen  a  gentleman  who  before  it  rode  through 
the  country  with  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  little  lackey,  ride  with  six 
or  seven  good  horses,  and  this  of  both  parties,  so  much  did  they 
augment  their  fortunes,  especially  by  the  mnsoms  of  the  fat  usurers 
when  once  they  caught  them,  making  their  lovely  crowns  drop  out  of 
their  purses  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  and  even  if  they  were  hidden 
in  the  bones  of  their  legs/ 

The  King,  again,  who  was  deeply  in  debt,  cleared  himself  by 
the  confiscation  of  church  monuments,  by  special  permission  of 
the  Pope ;  and  even  the  priests  enriched  themselves  by  selling 
their  treasures  secretly,  and  then  pretending  that  the  Huguenots 
had  pillaged  them.  All  this  led  to  the  multiplication  of  coin, 
and  therefore,  Brantome  thinks,  of  wealth.  *  So  that  we  now 
'  see  in  France  more  doubloons  than  fifty  years  ago  there  were 
'little  pistolets.'  And  as 'to  the  cities  which  were  pillaged, 
they  recovered  their  misfortunes,  and  five  years  later  were 
richef  than  those  that  escaped,  '  bien  qu'il  n'y  en  a  guieres  de 
'  pucelles.'  Sixteen  months  after  Havre  was  sacked,  the  King 
found  no  trace  of  it  in  the  prosperity  of  the  city  ;  AngouMme 
was  sacked  twice,  and  yet,  after  the  war  was  over,  was  the 
richest  city  in  Guienne  next  to  La  Rochelle. 

*  II  faut  dire  de  la  France  ce  que  disait  ce  grand  Capitaine  Prosper 
Colonne  de  la  Duch6  de  Milan,  qui  ressembloit  a  une  oye  bien  gitisse 
qui  tant  plus  ou  la  plumoit  tant  plus  la  plume  liiy  revenoit.  La 
cause  done  en  est  deue  a  cette  bonne  guerre  civile  tant  bien  iuventee 
et  introduicte  de  ce  grand  Admiral.' 
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So  the  hmne  guerre  civile  began,  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
gentlemen.     And  though  ihb  last  to  join  it  ^as  the  Admiral^  it 
tras  ho  who,  by  correspondence  with  the  German  Priiices,  by  an 
elaborate  network  of  agencies,  thfe  threads  of  which  he  held 
himself,  rendered  the  movement  possible.     His  policy  was  always 
the  same.     He  would  keep  the  Huguenots  ready  to  rise;  he 
would  iiispire  them  with  confidence  in  themselves  by  letting 
them  feel  their  strength  when  combined ;  he  would  prepare  the 
way  for  German  levies  if  necessary ;  he  would  awe  the  Catholics 
by  the  feeling  that  they  were  facing  an  enemy  whose  numbers 
were  linkttown,  and  whose  allies  were  perhaps  the  whole  of  Pro- 
testantism.    But  hb  would  defer  till  the  latest  moment  posdible 
actual  rebellion.    The  [Huguenots  had  everything  to  gain  by 
delay  ;  he  himself,  as  well  as  the  cause,  had  everything  to  lose 
by  precipitate  action.     It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  Coligny  as  a  con- 
spirator who  made  capital  out  of  his  reluctance  to  take  up  arms ; 
it  is  equally  absurd  to  find  in  this  reluctance  all  the  virtues  df  a 
Christian  hero.     Coligny  was  unwilling  to  have  the  appearance 
of  fighting  against  the  iS^ing.     Therefore  when  tvar  was  inevit- 
able he  urged  on  Cond^  the  seizure  of  Charles  and  Catherine. 
Prudence,  loyalty,  self-interest,  demanded  delay  ;  self-pi-eserva- 
tibn  detndnded  an  organization  thi'oughout  France,  which  should 
enabl<3  every  HugUenot  to  join  the  armj^  when  called  upori. 
When  his  party  could  no  longer  be  kej)l  quiet,  even  by  himself, 
(yoligny  gave  the  word,  and  an  army  sprang  up,  as  if  by  magic, 
from  the  ground.*     The  first  exploit  was  the  taking  of  Orleans, 
into  Ttliich  Conde  rode  with  two  thousand  cavalr)',  all  Shouting 
like  schoolboys,  and  racing  for  six  miles  who  should  get  into  the 
city  iirst.     Its  churches  were  pillaged  and  the  Catholic  inhabit- 
ants expelled.     *Ceux  qui  furent  mis  ci  jour  1&  hers  de  la  ville 
'  plororent  CathoHquement,  pour  avoir  este  depossesdez  du  ma- 
*  gasin  des  plus  dclicieux  vins  ^e  la  France.'     A  dire  misfortune 
for  the  Catholics  that  all  the  best  claret  districts  in  the  country 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots,  f 

•  *  Je  vis  i)artio  des  papiers  do  rAdmii-dl  chez  iiion  pero :  le  robld  de 
lours  hommes,  lours  levies  do  deniers,  les  signals  ct  inonees  de  leur 
J  arty,  avoo  un  discours  de  Fraucourt  pr6voyant  do  pomt  i  autre  ce  qui 
advint.  * — Tavannes. 

t  Castelnau  says  that  tho  IIugueiiGts  would  not  have  risen  without  a 


grandes  qualites  qu'il  avoit  (.n  lui :  v,i  d*autant  qu' 
aVoit  quelquo  apparence  de  teuir  6a  religion  plus  cstroitcmcnt  quo  nul 

aiitro,  il  tcnoit  en  bride, les  appotits  inimodbrcz  d^s  jeimes 

seij^neurs  et  gentilshommes  Prote8taiit8,^ar  uno  certaino  sfcTfritI  qui  lui 
cstoit  uaturelie  ct  bion  eeant©.* 
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Orleans  taken,  the  Huguenots  proceeded  to  issue  protesta- 
tions and  manifestoes,  in  all  of  which  the  hdnd  of  the  Admiral 
is  visible.  They  are  not  fighting  against  the  Kitig,  who  is  a 
prisoner ;  the  war  was  begun  by  the  Guises — and  what  right 
has  a  Guisard  to  the  kingdom  of  France  P  And  they  are  not  the 
first  to  contract  foreign  alliances.  The  Huguenots  experienced 
at  the  outset  one  disaster  after  the  other.  Kouen  was  surprised, 
Bourges  was  taken.  Then  Andelot  brought  about  6,000  Germans 
to  Orleans,  and  with  this  powerful  reinforcement  the  battle  of 
Dreux  was  fought.  But  the  Admiral  was  outgeaeralled  by  his 
rival.  Guise,  who  kept  himself  in  reserve,  and  when,  after  four 
hours'  hard  fighting,  the  battle  seemed  lost,  and  the  Huguenots 
were  already  shouting  for  victory,  led  a  flank  charge,  with  new 
men,  fresh  and  eager,  and  sent  the  Protestants,  exhausted  with 
the  day's  fighting,  flying  from  the  field.  Coligny  rallied  some  of 
the  fugitives  and  led  them  back,  but  the  day  was  lost.  Cond^ 
was  a  prisoner ;  on  the  other  side  Montmorency  was  a  prisoner. 
Saint  Andre  was  killed.  Next  day  the  Admiral  was  read}'  to 
renew  the  battle,  and  would  have  surprised  the  Royal  army,  but 
his  men  refused  to  follow,  Tavannes  tells  us  that  Catherine, 
jealous  of  the  honour  won  by  Guise,  wrote  privately  to  Coligny 
entreating  him  not  to  relax  in  his  efforts. 

The  Admiral,  leaving  Andelot  in  charge  of  Orleans,  marched 
into  Normandy  at  the  head  of  4,000  men,  with  a  double 
object — to  receive  English  money  and  men  at  Havre,  and  to 
eflect  a  diversion  in  the  north.  Guise  led  his  victorious  army 
straight  upon  Orleans.  The  fate  of  that  city  seemed  sealed,  but 
the  Admiral  was  passing  from  one  success  to  another.  Then 
occurred  the  third  of  those  incidents  which  give  these  wars  so 
dramatic  an  interest.  Just  as  the  unexpected  death  of  Francis 
restored  Conde  to  life  and  liberty,  the  assassination  of  Guise  by 
Poltrot  gave  the  Huguenots  peacb  and  religious  freedom.  It 
was  an  accident,  says  La  None,  '  qui  troubla  toute  la  feste.'  In 
his  last  moments  the  murdered  man  breathed  no  word  of  suspi- 
cion against  the  friend  of  his  youth,  though  Poltfot  in  his  tor- 
tures accused  the  Admiral  and  Theodore  Beza  of  having  insti- 
gated the  crime.  Reading  the  accusation  by  the  light  of  the 
lives  of  these  two  men,  it  is  simply  impossible  and  absurd. 
Prince  Caraman  Chimay,  it  is  true,  in  his  zeal  to  blacken  the 
character  of  Coligny,  finds  in  his  departure  for  Normandy  a 
proof  of  complicity.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  proof  of 
innocence.  Had  Coligny  been  cognizant  of  Poltrot's  inten- 
tion, he  would  have  remained  on  the  spot,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  confusi\  n  caused  by  its  success.  But  the  rumour  once  started 
— very  likely  it  was  invented  by  the  Catholics — grew  and  spread. 
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At  first  the  Admiral  took  no  notice  of  it.  But  it  was  too  much 
in  the  interests  of  his  enemies  to  let  it  die  ;  forced  to  notice  it, 
he  wrote  at  last  to  the  Queen  a  characteristic,  stubborn,  honest, 
letter — 

*  Do  not  think/  he  says,  '  that  I  speak  in  regret  of  Monsieur  de 
Guise,  for  I  think  his  death  the  greatest  good  that  could  happen  to  this 
kingdom  and  to  the  Church  of  God,  and  particularly  to  myself  mid 
to  my  house,  ...  I  have  looked  for  my  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
if  I  could  have  pointed  a  cannon  at  him  I  would  have  done  it.  1 
"would  havb  spared  no  means  allowed  by  the  laws  of  war  to  nd  myself 
of  so  great  an  enemy,  but  I  have  not  armed  the  hand  of  a  murderer.' 

His  whole  life,  his  correspondence,  the  opinions  formed  of  him 
by  his  greatest  enemies  acquit  him  of  it.  And  yet  his  rejoicing 
at  the  death  of  an  enemy  jars  upon  modern  ears,  and  the  hatred 
breathed  in  his  letter  to  the  Queen  shows  the  great  Admiral  at 
his  worst.  Nevertheless,  as  we  have  said  before,  if  ever  man 
had  a  right  to  rejoice  at  the  death  of  his  enemy  it  was  Coligny. 
Guise  had  brought  about  this  war;  Guise  was  the  man  who 
made  him  chargeable  with  rebellion  and  leae-majesU ;  it  was 
Guise  who  broke  the  Edict  of  January ;  Guise  had  robbed  him 
of  the  favour  of  Henry,  and  it  was  Guise  who  kept  him  from 
the  favour  of  Charles. 

The  death  of  Guise  brought  the  peace  of  Amboise,  signed  by 
Conde.  It  gave  terms  less  favourable  than  those  of  the  Edict  of 
January  to  tne  Reformed,  but  still  granted  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  Coligny  for  a  third  time  resumed  hisschemes  for  the  establish- 
ment of  French  colonies  in  America.  One  of  Kibaud's  compa- 
nions, Laudronniere,  was  chosen  to  command  a  new  expedition, 
which,  like  the  last,  consisted  entirely  of  Huguenots.  They 
sailed,  arrived  in  Florida,  and  settled  down  on  good  terms  with 
the  natives,  from  whom  at  first  they  received  supplies  of  food. 
When  these  failed  and  it  became  necessary  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
the  old  soldiers,  who  mostly  formed  the  settlement,  grew  impa- 
tient. It  was  a  quiet  and  monotonous  life ;  they  wanted  the  ex- 
citement of  fighting,  and  were  set  to  till  the  earth.  Finally,  half 
of  them  embarked  on  one  of  the  ships,  and  went  buccaneering  on 
the  Spanish  Main,  to  be  no  more  heard  of.  Coligny,  to  set  things 
right,  sent  out  another  fleet  under  Kibaud,  recalling  Laudron- 
niere. The  ill-luck  which  followed  all  the  Admiral^s  American 
enterprises  caused  Kibaud's  fleet  tobeshattered  and  dispersed  by  a 
storm.  The  Spaniards  attacked  thesettlement  and  murdered  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  it,  except  a  few  who  escaped  in  the 
only  vessel  left.  With  his  usual  tenacity  of  purpose,  the  Admi- 
ral immediately  fitted  out  another  expedition  of  three  ships 
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and  1,200  men,  which  ho  intrusted  to  Pierre  Bertrand,  son 
of  Baron  de  Montluc,  the  savage  persecutor  of  Guienne.  This 
time  he  left  the  choice  of  the  men  to  the  captain,  who  picked 
out  all  the  rascals  and  dare-devils  of  Guienne,  and  went  off  gas- 
conading of  the  great  things  he  was  going  to  do.  JSTothing  was 
done^  because  Bertrand  was  killed  in  an  attack  on  Madeira,  and 
the  rest  came  home. 

The  peace,  broken  by  continual  disturbances,  lasted  for  four 
years.  During  this  time  the  Admiral  was  in  the  highest  favour 
at  Court ;  Charles  approved  of  his  colonial  schemes ;  the  meeting 
of  the  '  petits  etats '  at  Moulins  pronounced  him  guiltless  of 
Guise's  death.  Andelot  was  restored  to  his  charge  of  the  infan- 
try, and  the  Huguenots  had  a  period  of  comparative  rest,  during 
which,  however,  they  stood  harnessed,  as  it  were,  and  ready  for 
battle,  if  the  occasion  should  arise  again.  Most  of  Coligny's 
time  was  spent  at  Ch&tillon,  in  the  society  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. He  read  and  studied  ;  he  established  and  maintained  at 
his  own  expense  a  college  in  Ch&tillon,  where  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  were  taught,  *  declaring  always  that  education  was  the 
greatest  gift  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  a  nation.'  He  set  an 
example  of  toleration,  so  that  there  was  no  place  in  France 
where  a  priest  was  so  safe  as  in  Ch&tillon ;  he  governed  his 
household  by  strict  religious  rule,  holding  prayers  morning  and 
evening,  with  singing  and  preaching ;  he  gave  daily  audience 
to  the  deputies  of  the  churches ;  he  restrained  the  zeal  of  the 
ministers,  whose  enthusiasm  was  always  threatening  dij£culties ; 
and  he  organized  his  great  plan  for  carrying  aid  to  the  revolted 
Netherlands.  Of  all  Coligny's  schemes  this  was  the  nearest  to 
his  heart.  War  with  Spain  would  disconcert  the  fanatic  Catho- 
lics; it  would  prevent  Catherine  from  looking  to  Philip  for 
assistance ;  it  would  rid  the  country  of  the  turbulence  of  idle 
soldiers ;  it  would  be  a  safety-valve  for  the  zeal  of  his  own 
party ;  it  would  drown  religious  differences  in  patriotism.  And 
for  himself,  the  honour  gained  in  civil  contest  was  nothing  to 
that  gained  against  a  foreign  enemy.  He  had  not  forgotten 
St.  Quentin,  and  longed  to  oppose  a  French  army  to  the  Duke 
of  Alva.  Charles  listened ;  at  Philip's  request  he  forbade 
French  subjects  fighting  for  the  revolted  provinces,  but  looked 
on  quietly  while  French  money  raised  6,000  men  for  their 
assistance.  It  was  part  of  the  cowardly  and  selfish  policy  of 
Catherine  to  play  with  both  sides,  waiting  to  see  which  should 
prove  the  stronger.  So,  to  please  Cond^,  Coligny  represented 
the  King  as  godfather  to  his  son.  A  passage  through  Provence 
was  refused  the  Spaniards.  Coligny  even  proposed  to  lead  the 
Huguenots  himself  against  Alva,  and  recommended  raising  6,000 
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Smss  for  the  war.  The  Swiss  were  raised,  but  instead  of  re- 
itiaiiiing  Oil  the  frontifer  thejr  if^tere  marched  tb  Paris.  Then 
suddenly  the  Ifftht  clouds  of  suspicion  which  had  been  fdt  fotir 
years  floating  aoout  the  sky  rolled  themselves  into  a  great  thun- 
dfer  cloud ;  it  was  known  that  Catherine  \Vas  in  secret  treaty 
with  Alva,  and  through  all  the  coiihtry  the  order  ran  to  be  Up 
and  armed.  It  was  whispered  that  Philip  and  Catherine  had 
organized  a  simultaneous  massacre  of  all  the  heretics  at  once, 
and  a  meeting  was  hastily  called  at  Valcry,  attended  by  all  the 
Huguenot  leaders.  Andelot,  as  usual,  clamoured  for  Wat*,  th<i 
Admiral  persuaded  patience. 

*  Better  endure  the  first  violence  of  tho  enemy  than  begin  it  our- 
selves. ...  To  us  would  be  imputed  all  the  evils  which  aro  the  fatal 
consequences  of  war.  .  .  .  Is  it  not  better  to  suffer  all  tluit  can  he  dotie 
than  to  give  back  evil /or  evil  i  * 

The  last  words  are  blearly  apocryphal,  alid  added  fey  some 
over  xcalous  biographers.*  Peace,  always  peace,  if  possible, 
was  the  Admirals  constant  policy.  Peace  strengthened  the 
Huguenots ;  peace  brought  them  fresh  recruits ;  peace  gave 
them  Organization  and  enthusiasm ;  peace  enabled  Coligny  to 
stretch  into  every  corner  of  the  colintry  his  electi-ic  wires  of 
secret  ititellieence.  And  he  was  loO  strong  even  for  the  Court. 
Catherine,  who  knew  what  was  coming,  sent  spies  to  report  on 
the  Adhiii-al's  movisments.  They  could  only  rejiort,  on  the 
26th  of  September,  that  ho  Was  garhering  in  his  vintage ;  on 
the  28th  fifty  towniJ  were  in  the  power  of  the  Protestafats,  and 
the  war  was  begun.  It  was  this  jrapidity  and  secrecy  which 
made  the  Admiral  so  formidable.  Conde  again  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  seize  the  King*s  person.  Had  that  attempt  succeeded, 
the  future  of  France  would  have  been  written  in  very  different 
colours,  for  Coligny  knew  bis  power  over  the  King,  and  a  iVeek 
after  Charles  should  fall  into  his  hands  he  would  have  been 
leading  tho  Huguenots  in  person.  Biit  the  project  failed. 
Then  came  the  battle  of  St.  iJenys,  the  most  skilful,  the  most 
tliidacious,  and  the  most  successful  that  Coligny  eter  fought. 
Though  he  had  but  3,000  men  against  18,000,  led  by  the  Con- 
stable, the  battle  was  drawn,  and  the  next  day  the  Catholics  refustd 
to  renew  it.  Three  months  later  tame  the  treaty  of  LongjumeaU, 
in  virtue  of  which  tho  Huguenots  sent  back  their  German 
auxiliaries,  and  dispensed  io  their  honiCs.  It  was  a  peace 
intended  by  the  Court  to  effect  this  dispersion ;  it  had  been 

•  La  Nouo,  who.  knew  that  Coligny  was  no  hypocrite,  doc,  not  give 
tnem.  Certainly  the  Admiral,  careful  to  put  off  tho  day  ol'  civil  war 
A3  lotig  as  possible,  was  r.ot  a  man  to  *  suffer  all  that  cati  hb  done.* 
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signed  by  Cond^,  without  any  guarantee  but  the  word  of 
Catherine,  and  against  the  Admiral's  advice.  Btit  he  was  not 
then  ajble  to  advise  or  to  protest  against  the  offered  terms.  For 
his  eldest  son,  Gaspard,  a  boy  of  the  brightest  promise^  was 
taken  from  him.  The  father  writes  to  his  wife^  in  words  which 
do  not  try  to  conceal  the  anguish  of  his  sotil : — 

"  Remember,  ma  bien  aim^e,  that  he  is  Happy  in  dying  at  an  age 

when  he  was  free  of  crime God  has  willed  it;  I  offer  Him  all 

the  rest  if  it  })e  llis  will.  1)0  thoU  the  same  If  thoii  wisheat  for  His 
blessing,  for  in  Him  alone  is  all  our  hope.  Adieti;  I  hope  to  see  thee 
soon,  which  is  now  my  only  joy.' 

It  Is  a  hope  that  will  hot  be  realized,  for  his  wife  is  to 
leave  him  tdo.  She  writes  from  her  deathbed  in  noble  language, 
that  she 

*  is  unhappy  indeed  in  dying  far  from  the  sight  of  him  whom  shb 
has  always  loved  better  than  herself:  that  she  conjures  him,  for  her 
own  sake,  if  he  has  ever  loved  her,  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  pledges 
of  her  love,  to  fight  to  the  end  in  the  service  of  God,  and  for  tnc 
advancement  of  religion  :  that  ds  sue  knows  his  affection  for  the  King, 
8ho  prays  him  to  remember  that  God  is  the  first  Master,  that  He  uiiist 
first  bo  served  even  to  the  prejudice  of  any  other.* 

So  saying,  the  good  wife  died. 

*  **  Mon  Dieu!"  cried  Colignvi  "Mon  Dieuj  que  t'aije  fait?  quel 
]>6cb6  ai-je  commis  poUr  estre  si  rudement  chastie  et  accabl^  de  tant 
de  maux  1 "  ' 

Peace  came,  but  no  rest.  Coligtiy  retirfed  to  Chfttillon, 
protesting  in  a  letter  to  Catherine  hih  undiminished  loyalty. 
Then  fresh  troubles.  The  Reiters  refhsed  to  leave  France 
without  payment.  A  sura  of  50,000  frahcs  iVas  raised,  and  sent 
by  the  Admiral  within  the  promised  time;  About  twenty  ihiles 
cast  of  ChAtillon  stands  the  towii  of  Auxcri-e,  then  garrisoned 
bjr  troops  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  By  feome  of  these 
the  Admiral's  messengers,  bearing  the  money,  were  set  upon 
alid  robbed  of  the  whole.  Nor  wa^  there  any  redress.  He 
wrote  to  Charles,  to  Catherine,  to  the  Duke  of  Anjbu,  clainiing 
justice.  He  was  put  off  with  promises.  Then  he  was  ordered 
to  reduce  his  personal  escort  froto  a  hundred  to  fifty  lances ; 
one  of  his  gentlemen  was  murdered  by  soldiers  of  the  same 
garrison  of  Auxerre  that  had  robbed  his  messengers ;  shots 
were  fired  at  himself;  and  the  President  of  Dijon  refused  to 
investigate  the  matter  on  the  pretence  (if  being  otherwise 
occupied.  Conde,  meantime,  was  menaced  in  his  castle  of 
Noyers,  whither  Coligny  repaired  to  boncert  inbasures.  From 
Noyera  he  wrote  agnin  to  the  King,  bitterly  complaining  that 
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some  one  was  blinding  his  eyes  to  the  real  state  of  the  kingdom. 
Catherine  answered  the  letter  by  renewed  promises  of  justice, 
giving  immediate  proofs  of  her  honesty  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Tavannes,  the  Admiral's  bitter  enemy,  to  investigate 
the  affair.  Coligny's  letters  show  his  appreciation  of  her  inten- 
tions :  *  Madame,'  he  writes,  *  it  is  not  possible  to  express  better, 
'  in  iciHtingy  a  disposition  to  do  justice.  .  .  .  But  I  should  like 

*  to  ask  when  the  first  justice  has  been  done  for  the  infinite 

*  number  of  murders  we  have  complained  of.'  Then  came 
certain  intelligence  that  Conde  and  Coligny  were  both  to  be 
seized.  The  Admiral  hastened  to  Noyers,  where  Cond^  was 
residing,  and  they  resolved  on  escaping  at  once  across  the 
Loire.  It  was  a  perilous  journey  of  forty  miles,  through  a 
country  crowded  with  enemies  and  spies ;  they  were  encum- 
bered with  women  and  children.  Their  escort  was  feeble,  but 
by  starting  in  the  night  they  eluded  the  troops  which  Guise 
was  concentrating  upon  the  castle,  and  managed  to  reach  the 
river,  whose  waters  were  low,  before  their  pursuers  caught  up 
with  them.  Once  across  the  river,  they  were  safe.  Protestant 
writers  love  to  tell  how  the  waters  of  the  Loire  miraculously 
rose  and  flooded  the  ford  when  the  enemy  tried  to  cross. 
La  Rochelle  welcomed  the  fugitives.  Jeanne  d'Albret  brought 
her  boy,  young  Henry,  to  join  the  cause  of  religious  liberty.  A 
Royal  Edict  appeared,  forbidding  any  but  the  Catholic  religion, 
and^the  third  religious  war  began  again,  the  last  that  Coligny, 
Andelot,  and  Cond6  would  ever  fight. 

The  position  of  La  Rochelle  gave  the  Admiral  the  command 
of  the  sea.  He  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships,  which,  under 
Chastelier  Portant,  kept  the  communication  open  with  the 
English  ports,  and  waged  implacable  war  on  the  ships  of 
all  Catholic  countries.  Like  his  infantry,  his  sailors  were  sub- 
jected to  a  discipline  the  rules  of  which  may  be  gathered  from 
those  adopted  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his  fleet  of  the 
Oneux  in  imitation.  Only  men  of  good  reputation  were  enlisted ; 
a  minister  was  to  sail  with  every  vessel ;  and  a  third  of  the 
spoil  was  to  go  to  the  cause.  The  little  Huguenot  fleet  of 
Coligny  was  thus  the  model  of  the  great  Dutch  navy. 

As  regards  the  land  forces,  Coligny  had  never  before  been 
able  to  raise  so  powerful  an  army.  For  the  first  time  it  seemed 
as  if  he  was  to  meet  the  enemy  on  equal  terms.  Twenty 
thousand  men,  without  coimting  the  Germans,  were  in  the  field, 
fully  armed  and  well  disciplined.  Opposed  to  them  was  the 
Catholic  army,  equal  in  strength  but  inferior  in  discipline,  com- 
manded nominally  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  really  by  Tavannes. 
AH  through  a  long  and  exceptionally  severe  winter,  a  war  of 
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skirmishes  went  on,  in  which  the  skill  and  daring  of  the  Admiral 
inspired  the  enemy,  asTavannes  tells  us,  with  an  increasing  dread 
and  admiration.  These  hostilities  took  place  in  the  fiat  country 
lying  betwen  Chatellerault  and  Poitiers,  and,  later  on,  further 
north,  the  Catholics  being  slowly  driven  back,  between  the 
rivers  Loiret  and  Vienne.  With  the  spring  these  temporary 
advantages  were  lost ;  the  Catholics,  largely  reinforced,  pushed 
southwards,  driving  the  Huguenots  back  upon  the  Charente,  and 
on  the  I3th  of  March,  1569,  the  battle  of  Jarnac  was  fought, 
and  Cond6  killed.  The  defeat  itself  was  nothing  ;  the  Huguenot 
soldiers  retired  in  good  order,  and  the  enemy  did  not  follow  up 
the  victory ;  but  the  death  of  the  Prince  was  a  blow  which  seemed 
at  first  fatal  to  the  cause.  Even  Coligny,  the  man  of  so  many 
reverses,  did  not  dare  at  first  to  send  the  news  to  La  Kochelle. 
Jeanne  d'Albret  raised  the  soldiers  from  despair,  and  she  came 
to  the  camp  and  rode  along  the  ranks  with  her  son  Henry  on 
her  right,  and  Condi's  son  on  her  left.  She  addressed  the  men  in 
words  which  burned  with  enthusiasm  and  maternal  love;  she  gave 
them  her  dominions,  her  treasures,  her  life,  her  son.  All  should 
be  sacrificed  to  the  sacred  cause  of  religious  liberty.  Jarnac 
was  forgotten  in  the  shouts  that  greeted  her  in  reply,  and 
Coligny  was  the  first  to  swear  fidelity  to  Henry  of  Navarre, 
thus  proclaimed  general  of  the  Huguenot  army  in  his  fifteenth 
year. 

It  was  with  a  heart  heavy  for  other  reasons  that  the  Admiral 
entered  his  last  campaign.  His  little  daughter,  the  Ren^e 
whom  he  loved  so  tenderly,  was  taken  from  him,  and  a  few 
weeks  after  his  brother,  the  impetuous  and  gallant  Andelot, 
died  at  Saintes.  Andelot  had  not  the  military  genius  of  the 
Admiral,  but  he  was  a  good  soldier,  rapid  and  impetuous,  brave 
to  rashness,  and  a  Protestant  with  as  much  conviction  as  the 
Admiral,  and  more  fervour.     His   last  words  were  prophetic, 

*  La  France  aura  beaucoup  de  maux mais  tout  tombera 

*  sur  I'Espagnol.   Je  ne  resve  point,  mon  fr^re,  Thomme  de  Dieu 

*  me  Ta  dit.'  Conde's  death  and  the  youth  of  Henr)'  made 
CoHeny  for  the  first  time  absolute  master.  It  is  chiefly  in  this, 
the  last  act  of  his  militarj'  career  that  we  see  his  real  genius. 
Crushed  at  Jarnac,  he  is  ready  a  week  later  to  take  the  field 
again  ;  lie  is  successful  at  Roche  Abeille,  and  overruns  Poitou. 
He  is  crushed  again  by  superior  numbers  at  Montcontour,  the 
most  disastrous  of  all  his  defeats  ;  and  the  day  after  the  battle 
he  is  prepared  with  a  new  plan  of  action,  if  the  men  will  only 
follow  him,  more  audacious,  more  unexpected  than  any  he  had 
yet  tried.  But  the  men  would  not  follow  him :  worn  out  by  so 
many  defeats,  overpowered  by  numbers  always  superior,  they 
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demanded  that  terms  should  be  made,  any  terms  that  could  be 
got.  Coligny  was  resolved  that  no  terms  should  be  made  short 
of  religious  liberty.  Once  more  he  wrote  to  Jeanne  d'Albret 
for  assistance.  Once  more  that  incomparable  woman  came  to 
the  camp,  bringing  with  her  the  proceeds  of  all  her  jewels, 
which  she  had  sold  and  pawned^  and  again  harangued  the  soldiers. 
It  was  the  blackest  hour  in  Coligny's  fortunes.  Andelot 
dead,  Odet  poisoped  in  England,  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  pro- 
claimed a  traitor,  described  by  Fope  Pius  Y.,  though  this 
matter^d  little,  a9  ^  a  detestable,  infamous,  and  execrable  man,' 
his  house  at  Ch&tillou  pillaged,  and  all  his  treasures  scattered, 
blamed  by  his  own  fnends  for  the  death  of  the  Prince,  with  a 
dejected  army,  most  men  would  have  given  up  the  struggle. 
His  fleet  might  take  his  children  and  himself  to  England. 
Why  not  fly,  and  let  the  cause  perish  as  it  might  P  Had  he 
done  so,  there  would  have  been  apologists  to  defend  his 
conduct.  We  should  be  told  that  he  had  done  all,  risked  all, 
and  lost  all;  that  it  was  his  duty  at  the  last  to  rescue  his 
family  and  to  save  his  life  for  happier  times.  Coligny,  like  his 
friend  William  of  Orange,  was  made  of  more  stubborn  stuff. 

*  '*  We  must  not,"  he  writes  to  hia  boys,  after  the  sack  of  Oh^tilloD, 
"  count  upon  what  is  called  property,  but  rather  place  our  hope  else- 
where than  on  earth,  and  acquire  other  means  than  those  which  we 
see  with  our  eyes,  or  touch  with  our  hands.  We  must  follow  Jesus 
Christ,  our  chief,  who  has  gone  before  us.  Men  have  taken  from 
us  all  they  can.  If  such  is  always  the  will  of  God  we  shall  be 
happy Persevere  with  courage  in  the  practice  of  virtue."  * 

Behind  the  Huguenot  fortresses  of  Angoulfime  and  St.  Jean 
d*Angely  he  reformed  the  wreck  of  his  forces  and  started  by 
long  ana  rapid  marches  southwards,  leaving  the  enemy  to  amuse 
themselves  with  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely.  The  soldiers, 
their  spirits  raised  by  the  prospect  of  more  fighting,  sang  as  they 
marched' — 

*  Le  Prince  de  Cond6 
il  a  cdt4  tue  : 
Mais  monsieur  TAdmiral 
Est  encore  a  cheval, 
Avec  la  Rochefoucauld. 
Pour  chasser  tons  ces  papaux,  papaux,  papaux/ 

Besides  bis  Frenchmen  the  Admiral  had  with  him  on  this 
adventurous  march  the  Beiters,  3,000  strong,  and  a  little  band  of 
one  hundred  Englishmep,  of  whom  twelve  only  survived  the 
winter.  In  Navarre,  Montgomerj%  with  the  '  army  of  the  vis- 
counts,'  bad  gained  a  signal  advantage  over  the  Catholic  invaders. 
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The  Adnairal  journeyed  south  to  effect  a  junction  with  his  forces. 
Strengthened  by  the  accession  of  numerous  arqueljusiers  in 
Gascony,  Coligny  passed  the  winter  at  Montauban,  an4  early  in 
the  year,  while  the  mountain  passes  were  yet  dangerous  with 
the  winter  ice,  he  sqt  out  to  meet  Montgomery,  and  turned  his 
face  northwards.  The  Court  at  Paris,  in  profound  ignorance  of 
his  movements,  believed  him  to  be  safe  in  the  south,  still  cowed 
by  the  4ifiaster  of  Moncoptour.  They  were  deceived :  from  every 
hamlet,  from  every  hill  of  1^ka,m,  the  Vivarais,  the  Cevennes, 
the  Huguenots  ppured  fpi'th  from  their  hiding-places  to  join  the 
Admiriu's  army,  as  snow  gathers  on  the  rolling  snowball.  Fight- 
ing his  way  through  a  hostile  country,  crossing  rivers  whose 
bridges  were  broken,  camping  in  villages  whose  people  had  fled, 
leaving,  perforce,  his  wounded  behind  him,  to  be  reckoned  with 
the  dead,  he  lost  6,000  men  between  Niraes  and  St.  Etienne: 
but  the  spirits  of  his  men  were  high,  as  thpse  should  be  whose  all 
is  risked  upon  a  single  chance.  Among  the  men  rode  young 
Henry,  of  Navarre,  the  boy  geperal,  whose  strength  and  spirits 
never  failed;  with  him  was  the  little  Prince  of  Cond^;  and 
with  Coligny  was  Louis  of  Nassau.  The  first  and  only  check 
was  at  St.  Etienne,  where  Coligny  fell  ill.  For  a  week  his  life 
was  despaired  of,  and  already  the  chiefs  had  their  eyes  fixed  on 
Louis  of  Nassau  as  a  probable  successor,  when  the  Admiral 
recovered  unexpectedly  and  suddenly,  and  sprang  into  the  saddle 
again.  Two  messengers  from  Catherine,  who  tried  her  usual 
Fabian  policy,  were  waiting  his  recovery.  They  would  treat 
with  no  one  else.  '  The  Huguenot  cause,'  said  one  of  the  chiefs, 
'  does  not  depend  on  the  illness  or  death  of  the  Admiral.'     *  If 

*  he  were  dead,'  replied  Goutant  Biron,  the  ambassador,  '  we 

*  would  not  offer  you  a  cup  of  water.'  It  was  true  :  there  were 
other  leaders,  gallant  captains,  soldiers  as  brave  as  Andelot, 
statesmen  as  wise  as  Odet,  beaux  sabreurs  like  Montgomery 
and  La  Rochefoucauld  ;  but  there  was  no  leader  of  the  Hugue- 
nots beside  Coligny.  One  other  there  had  been — Oond6 — ^but  he 
was  dead ;  one  other  there  might  have  been— Jeanne  d'Albret 
— ^but  she  was  a  woman.  It  was  Coligny  who  thought  for  all, 
worked  for  all,  provided  for  all.  It  was  Coligny  who  disciplined 
the  unruly  soldiery,  trying  to  maintain  among  them,  even  in 
civil  war,  the  virtues  of  Christian  life  ;  only  for  Coligny  would 
the  jealous  chiefs  work  in  concert ;  to  the  common  sense  of 
Coligny  only  would  the  fanatic  ministers  defer  their  zeal ;  he  it 
was,  and  none  other,  whom  his  party  trusted.  And,  which  has 
bpen  given  to  few  nien,  it  was  Coligny  alone  whom  the  Catholics 
trusted.  There  can  be  no  stronger  tribute  to  his  worth  than  the 
fj^ct  that  even  Catherine  trusted  i|nplicitly  the  word  as  well  as 
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the  strength  of  the  Admiral.     'Were  the  Admiral  deadj  she 
would  not  offer  the  Huguenots  a  cup  of  water/ 

He  did  not  die ;  he  recovered,  and  pushed  on.  Fresh  mes- 
sengers came  to  parley,  the  Court  was  panic-stricken.  At  Amay 
le  Duo,  in  Burgundy,  he  met  Cors^  with  12,500  men,  and  beat 
him  with  7,000  ;  he  pushed  on  to  La  Charity,  and  was  within 
forty  miles  of  Paris  before  the  Catholics  could  realize  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  still  hiding  behind  St.  Jean  d'Angely.  Catherino 
gave  way,  as  she  always  did,  trusting  once  more,  like  her  ally, 
Philip,  to  time.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1570,  a  treaty  was 
signed  at  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  which  gave  the  Reformed  liberty 
of  religion  in  every  town  they  then  held,  complete  civil  equality, 
freedom  from  all  disabilities  in  the  universities,  schools,  and 
hospitals,  and,  as  guarantees  of  good  faith,  the  towns  of  La 
Bochelle,  Cognac,  Montauban,  and  La  Charity.  It  was  a  peace 
that  granted  more  than  any  previous  one,  because  it  was  the 
doing  of  Coligny  alone.  There  were  guarantees  this  time, 
besides  the  perjured  faith  of  Catherine,  and  Coligny 's  work  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  so  far  as  the  Huguenot  cause,  seemed 
accomplished. 

Peace  was  signed,  but  the  flames  of  rage  and  discontent  were 
'^not  so  easily  trampled  out.  Yet  Coligny  assured  the  ministers 
at  Zurich  that  it  would  be  lasting,  trusting,  it  would  seem,  to 
the  strength  and  stubborn  power  of  resistance  proved  by  his 
party,  to  the  faith  of  Catherine,  and  to  his  own  influence  over 
the  King.  These  things,  he  thought,  were  enough  to  counter- 
balance the  intrigues  of  the  Pope  and  Philip,  of  the  Guisards 
and  the  fanatics.  For  Teligny,  *  porte  paix '  Teligny,  and  Louis 
of  Nassau  had  brought  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  Court, 
and  the  Admiral  was  once  more  in  favour  with  the  King. 

There  is  no  doubt,  incredible  as  was  the  subsequent  treachery 
of  this  miserable  boy,  that  Charles  at  this  time  grew  to  admire 
and  lovo  the  Admiral  beyond  all  other  men.  He  heard  from 
him,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  of  the  triumphal  march  of 
Charles  VIII.  through  Italy,  the  heroic  defeats  of  Francis,  and 
the  glory  that  was  to  be  won  in  a  war  with  his  hereditary  enemy, 
Spain.  Coligny  showed  him  the  Low  Countries,  eager  to  take 
himself  in  exchange  for  Philip ;  he  offered  the  whole  of  the 
Huguenot  forces  to  aid  him ;  he  awakened  in  the  King  the  war- 
like spirit  of  the  Valois.  He  did  more :  he  showed  Charles, 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  duplicity,  what  loyalty  meant, 
for  he  gave  up  all  the  guarantees  of  peace,  the  cities  of  refuse, 
and  threw  the  Huguenots  upon  the  honour  of  the  King.*    This 

*  *  As  soon  as  the  King  gave  him  and  his  partisans  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  it  was  he  who  nrst  laid  down  his  arms  without  keeping  a  single 
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frank  sabmission  made  a  profound  impression  on  Charles's  plas- 
tic mind^  and  no  doubt  greatly  astonished  Catherine  by  its  sim- 
plicity. For  the  next  four  months  the  Admiral  was  constantly 
at  Court,  holding  long  and  private  interviews  with  the  King. 
He  took  a  second  wife,  the  Lady  Jacqueline  d'Entremont,  and 
he  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  nis  daughter  Louise  married  to 
his  friend  Teligny.  Charles  gave  him  permission  to  send  off 
another  expedition  to  the  West  Indies — remark  that  he  returns 
again  to  his  favourite  scheme.  And  then,  happy  for  a  time,  he 
gave  way  to  those  dreams  of  great  things  which  always,  even  at 
the  very  darkest  hours,  lit  up  the  horizon  of  his  life:  France 
imited  and  victorious;  Spain  humiliated;  French  colonies  in 
America;  French  commerce  extended;  the  French  navy  a 
great  force ;  the  strengthening  of  the  royal  power;  a  system  of 
universal  education ;  for  himself  the  command  of  an  army 
against  Alva,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Guises. 

Into  these  projects  he  threw  himself  with  all  the  ardour  of 
his  nature.  '  Qui  empesche  la  guerre  d'Espagne  n'est  pas  bon 
'Fran9ais  et  a  une  croix  rouge  dans  le  ventre,'  he  said  to 
Tavannes,  who  was  in  the  opposite  interest ;  and  to  Strozzi  and 
Brantome,  he  said,  *  Praise  God,  all  goes  well ;  before  long  we 
'  shall  have  driven  out  these  Spaniards  from  the  Nethenands 
*  and  made  our  own  King  the  master,  or  died  in  the  attempt, 
'  and  I  the  first.'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  his  eager- 
ness to  promote  this  war,  in  which  alone  he  saw  the  chance  of 
lasting  peace,  he  fairly  offered  the  King  his  choice  between  it 
and  a  renewal  of  civil  war.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  which 
the  King  would  have  chosen,  but  for  Catherine.  She  was  afraid ; 
she  thought  that  fanaticism  would  prove  stronger  than  patriot- 
ism. She  was  afraid ;  it  is  the  sad  refrain  that  runs  through 
the  history  of  three  reigns ;  the  Queen  Mother  was  afraid. 
Like  all  cowardly  natures,  Catherine  hated  those  whom  she 
feared.  She  hated  the  Guises  all  through ;  she  hated  Philip ; 
she  hated  the  Constable  ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  she  hated 

city  as  hostage,  but  gave  them  all  up  every  one :  and  when  he  was  asked 
wliy  he  did  not  keep  them  for  himself  and  his  people,  he  replied  that 
they  could  do  no  more  guilty  thing  than  thus  to  keep  cities  belongin|^  to 
the  King ;  and  since  he  permitted  iliem  the  free  use  of  their  religion, 
what  did  they  want  more  ?  .  .  .  .  aussy  telle  honti  le  fit  perdre ;  ear  eHl 
se  fust  reserve  de  bonnee  viUes  on  eusi  dix  fois  songi  a  le  /aire  mourtr/ — 
Brantome. 

*  L* Admiral  dit  qu'il  envoyait  ^  la  non  feinte  parole  et  serment  do  sa 
Majesty,  Phazaxd  du  manquement  de  laquelle  laymoit  mieux  cncourir 
que  retomber  au  labour  dos  guerrcs  civiles,  travail,  dan^r,  et  incom- 
modite  d'amis,  d*ennemis,  et  de  necessite  :  qu'il  aymoit  mieux  perir  quo 
d'y  retomber.' — Tavannes. 

NO.  oxzn.  z 
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CoHgny.    When  her  hatred  of  hltti  was  greater  than  her  hatred 
of  the  Guises,  she  compassed  his  death. 

Meantime,  in  spite  of  rumonrA,  partial  outbreaks^  and  murdeni, 
things  seemed  going  well,  yet  Ooligny  had  misgivings.  He 
writes  to  the  ministers  at  Zurich  in  January,  1572 :  *  I  pray 

*  you,'  he  says,  'I  pray  yoti,  gentlemen,  that  at  the  devil  does 
'  not  sleep  in  ill-doing,  you,  for  your  part,  will  watch  to  break 
'  his  designs  and  practices,  and  bear  the  memofry  tf  me  iH  y<Mir 
^  prayers/  In  March,  Jeanne  d'Albret  arrired  at  Brest,  and  iii 
Apru  she  signed  the  marriage  contract  between  hei^  son  alid 
Marguerite  de  Taloi$.  Oharlet  wrote  in  May  to  his  alnbassador 
at  Constantinople,  that  his  mind  was  bent  upon  war  with  Spain. 
The  Netherlanders  achieved  some  slight  success:  there  wefe 
negotiations  with  Elizabeth,  but  then  came  bad  fortune.  The 
West  Indian  expedition  was  cut  to  pieces  at  St.  Domingo, 
Genlis  was  defeated  with  the  force  he  was  leading  to  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  Prince  of  Orange :  and  the  King's  resolutions  were 
shaken.  Coligny  drew  up  a  memoir :  the  time  for  peace  with 
Spain,  he  said,  was  past.  Philip  would  never  forgive  the  recep- 
tion given  to  Louis  of  Nassau :  no  time  like  the  present  for 
inevitable  war :  honour  called  for  reprisals  for  the  French  sub- 
jects murdered  in  America.  Every  Protestant  power  would 
aid,  and  the  wounds  of  France  would  be  healed  when  her 
soldiers  were  once  more  fighting  on  a  foreign  soil.  And  then 
the  Admiral  played  his  last  card.  The  deception  of  the  Queen 
Mother  was  at  last  patent  to  him;  all  her  lies  and  treacheries  lay 
unrolled  before  him  like  a  map.  Who  were  the  real  enemies  of 
his  policy  P  Who  betrayed  the  secret  of  the  Court  to  Philip  P 
Who  were  the  traitors  to  France  P  Those  nearest  and  dearest 
to  the  King,  his  mother  and  hia  brother.  He  told  the  King  the 
truth,  and  proved  it.  'What  have  you  learned,'  asked  Catherine, 

*  in  your  long  interview  with  the  Admiral  P '  *  I  have  learned, 
'  madam,'  replied  her  son  furiously,  '  that  the  two    greatest 

*  enemies  I  have  are  you  and  my  brother.' 

And  then  Catherine  resolved  to  destroy  Coligny,  and  with 
him,  his  party*  Men  wrote  warning  letters  to  the  Admiral, 
but  he  laug)ied  at  them,  for  his  influence  was  greater  than  ever 
with  the  King.  On  the  7th  of  August  he  wrote  to  La  Bochelle, 
thanking  God  that  the  King's  mind  was  turned  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace,  '  vous  n'avez,  Dieu  merci,  nulle  occasion  de 
'craindre.'  On  the  11th,  William  of  Oi'ange  prayed  him  to 
hasten  his  departure  for  the  seat  of  war.     On  the  18th  they 

•  *La  royne  ....  resout  avec  deux  conseillenr  et  M.  d'Anjou  la 
mort  de  M.  VAdmiral,  croyant  tout  U  party  Huguenot  conakter  en  ki  iede.* 
— ^Tayannes. 
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celebrated  in  great  amity  and  good  temper  the  marriage  of 
Henry  and  Margaret ;  at  the  cathedral  of  Notre  D6me^  the  Ad- 
miral pointed  to  the  flags  that  had  been  captured  at  Jarnac  and 
MontcK)ntour«  promising  soon  to  replace  them  by  others  more 
worthy  of  France,  Those  others  were  never  to  be  hung  there, 
for  the  Admiral  had  but  six  more  days  to  live.  To  his  wife  he 
wrote,  betraying  a  certain  uneasiness — 

'  If  I  looked  only  for  my  own  contentnielit  I  should  have  far  more 
pleasure  in  seeing  you  than  I  have  in  this  Court,  and  for  more 

reasons  than  I  can  tell  you je  pry  noster  Seigneur,  ma  mie, 

vouB  avoir  en  sa  saincte  garde  et  protection.* 

Maurevel,  the  hired  assassin  of  the  Guises  and  of  Catherine, 
was  already  taking  his  measures. 

On  the  22nd,  the  Admiral  was  called  by  the  Duke  of  Alijou 
to  settle  a  difiference  between  two  of  his  gentlemen.  The  arbi- 
tration concluded,  Coligny  left  the  Louvre  to  jgo  to  his  owti 
hotel ;  on  the  way  he  met  the  King,  going  to  play  tennis  with 
the  Duke  de  Guise,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  tennis-court, 
when  he  left  him,  and  turned  to  go  home,  accompanied  by  ten 
or  twelve  gentlemen.  In  the  street,  a  man  offered  him  a  petition, 
which  he  took  and  began  to  read,  walking  slowly  along  tne  road. 
Suddenly,  there  was  a  report  from  the  corner  house,  and  the 
Admiral  dropped  the  paper,  one  finger  of  his  right  hand  being 
broken,  and  his  left  arm  grievously  wounded.  Maurevel  had 
missed  his  coup. 

The  rest  is  a  tale  ten  times  told.  Let  us  close  this  brief  sketch 
of  Coligny's  life  with  the  shot  of  Maurevel.     It  was  mercifully 

Eermittea  to  the  Admiral  to  die  in  the  belief  that  the  boy  whom 
e  had  trusted,  was  true  to  his  word.* 

Coligny,  as  we  have  said,  was  by  no  means  the  venerable 
patriarch  whom  historians  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  invariably 
depict.  He  was  about  fiftjr-six  years  of  age,  an  extremely  strong , 
healthy,  and  vigorous  man,  capable  of  any  fatigue,  still  fresh 
for  any  kind  of  work.  At  a  stage  in  life's  journey,  when  the 
road  still  stretches  far  ahead,  and  plenty  of  work  loolns  yet 

*  '  Unfortunate  death  I  call  it  for  all  France :  seeing  the  evils  which 
came  of  it  and  yet  will  come :  for  what  could  the  Kin^  wish  for  more 
than  to  get  rid  of  a  powerful  enemy,  as  he  deemed  Turn,  though  he 
showed  hito  a  good  fSewje  ?  He  was  going  out  of  the  kingdom  with  twenty 
thousand  of  his  own  partisans,  and,  God  knows,  the  best :  he  was  goin^ 
to  conquer  a  country  as  large  as  a  kingdom  and  appropriate  it  for  his 
king :  for  himself  he  wanted  nothing :  all  the  rworts  of  that  kind  are 
false  :  he  no  more  wished  to  be  king  of  France  than  I  do.  But  he  did 
wish  to  hold  a  great  charge  under  the  Sing,  to  have  the  same  rank  as  he 
had  held  under  the  great^ing  Henry,  to  be  his  lieutenant-general,  and 
to  be  gratified  by  certain  gifts,  as  is  but  reasonable.' — ^Brant&ne. 

z  2 
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before,  Coligny,  at  least,  seemed  to  himself  as  yet  to  have 
done  but  one  tning,  the  establishment  of  religious  liberty  :  all 
the  rest  was  still  to  do,  and  since  he  failed  in  that,  we  are 
tempted  at  first  sorrowfully  to  own  that  all  his  life's  labours 
were  spent  in  vain.  This  was  not  so.  Coligny  organized  the 
Reform,  and  disciplined  the  Reformers :  he  showed  them  their 
real  strength.  He  was  the  first  to  perceive  that  Protestantism 
could  not  become,  in  his  own  time  at  least,  the  religion  of  the 
country.  And  then  he  claimed,  himself  the  first,  the  principles 
of  religious  toleration.  He  prepared  the  way,  as  he  set  the 
example,  for  his  pupil  Heniy  the  Fourth.  It  was  through  Co- 
ligny, and  no  other,  that  the  Protestants  enjoyed  religious 
liberty  till  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

This  was  only  in  his  capacity  as  chief  of  the  Huguenot  party. 
But  what  else  did  the  gre|it  Admiral  do  P  It  was  he  who  first 
reduced  the  unruly  soldiers  which  composed  the  French  infantry 
to  discipline  and  order — *  more  than  a  million  of  lives,'  says 
Brantdme,  '  saved  by  the  Admiral's  rules.'  It  was  he  who  made 
it  possible  for  a  camp  to  be  orderly,  quiet,  and  God-fearing, 
anticipating  Cromwell  by  exactly  a  hundred  years :  it  was  by  the 
example  of  Coligny's  fleet  that  William  of  Orange  founded  the 
Dutch  navy ;  it  was  he  who  foresaw  the  advantages  of  a  colonial 
empire,  and  strove  repeatedly  to  establish  settlements  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  if  only  as  a  refuge  for  *ceux  de  la  religion ; ' 
again,  anticipating  the  Scotch  Puritans,  he  asked  for  free  and 
universal  education,  a  thing  which  France  has  not  even  yet 
obtained;  and  he  saw  how  the  weakness  of  Spain  might  be 
turned  to  the  strength  of  France.  In  all  these  things,  Coligny 
was  far  before  the  age. 

What  is  as  remarkable  as  his  genius,  is  the  singularly  bad 
luck  that  pursued  him  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  All 
his  projects  were  feasible,  for  the  Admirsd  was  the  most  sensible 
of  men,  but  all  failed.  In  the  tumult  of  civil  war  the  discipline 
of  his  troops  gave  way,  and  he  had  to  bear  with  the  pillage 
which  he  could  not  prevent.  Grievous  to  him  must  have  been 
the  heavy  rumbling  of  the  waggons  in  which  the  Reiters  stored 
their  plunder.  Then  his  colonial  scheme  came  to  nothing ;  he 
was  frustrated  in  his  designs  against  Spain ;  and  his  death  was 
the  signal  for  the  destruction  of  what  he  had  spent  so  many  years 
in  building  up.  His  life  is  like  that  of  some  hero  of  tragedy, 
in  which  the  inevitable  fate  gradually  closes  more  darkly  round, 
with  deeper  and  deeper  shadow,  but  with  occasional  gleams  of 
sunshine,  till  the  time  for  the  climax  is  reached.  Coligny 
hopes  and  toils;  but  eveirthing  fails.  Hia  heart,  too,  would 
have  failed,  perhaps,  had  he  foreseen,  what  seems  the  saddest 
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thing  of  any,  the  apostasy  and  worthlessness  of  his  grand- 
children. 

Coligny  was  not  a  faultless  man.     He  was  impatient  of  inter- 
ference and  control;  he  was  jealous  of  his  authority  ;  he  was 
over  proud  of  his  birth  ;  he  was  stem  and  harsh  in  the  execu- 
tion of  justice.*    His  personal  ambition  seems  sometimes  to 
have  led  him  into  disregard  of  Huguenot  interests,  as  when  he 
surrendered  to  Charles  the  cities  which  formed  the  guarantees 
of  faith ;  and  his  hatred  of  the  Guises  was  too  excessive  to  be  based 
upon  political  and  religious  grounds  only.  And  yet  his  virtues  were 
so  great  that  his  life  has  sunk  deeply  into  the  heartsof  the  French ; 
the  great  Admiral's  name  is  a  proverb  for  fidelity,  honesty,  and 
courage.     There  was  no  one  like  him,  so  religious  and  so  true, 
in  an  age  when  there  seemed  no  truth  in  the  world,  and  religion 
was  usually  but  a  party  cry.    The  name  of  Guise  survives  in 
the  memory  of  no  great  act ;  he  was  a  gallant  fighting  man, 
who  passed  away  having  received  his  meed  of  praise ;   the 
Admiral  was  far  more  than  this  ;  his  memory  flourishes  and  is 
green,  while  that  of  his  rival  is  well  nigh  extinct. 

For  three  days  after  St.  Bartholomew,  thq  populace  amused 
themselves  with  dragging  the  headless  trunk  of  Coligny  throuG;h 
the  streets  of  Paris.  Then  they  hanged  it  by  the  &et  to  the 
gibbet  of  Montfaucon,  whither,  according  to  some,  the  Eing 
and  all  the  Court  rode  to  see  their  victim.  But  this  does  not 
seem  true  During  the  night  a  faithful  servant  stole  the 
mutilated  corpse,  and  placed  it  in  a  leaden  coffin.  It  was 
taken  to  Chantilly,  the  seat  of  Montmorency,  whence  it  was 
removed  to  Ch&tillon,  where,  for  a  greater  security,  it  was 
built  up  in  a  recess  in  the  wall.  Strange  to  say,  the  fact 
and  place  were  quite  forgotten  by  the  imworthy  descendants 
of  the  great  Huguenot.  In  1657  the  last  Coligny  died,  the 
family  title  and  possessions  passing  to  the  Montmorency 
Luxembourgs.  One  day,  a  himdred  years  later,  the  Duke  of 
Luxembourg  was  at  dinner  in  his  ch&teau  of  Oh&tillon  sur 
Loing,  when  they  came   to  tell  him  that  certain  workmen, 

*  An  example  of  his  sternness  is  ^ven  in  the  execution  he  ordered  in 
P§rigord.  Certain  peasants  had  ill-treated  his  defeated  Proven9al 
soldiers  in  their  retreat.  The  Admiral  ordered  reprisals.  '  Wherever  he 
passed  you  saw  nothing  but  peasants  lying  dead.'  In  one  place  he 
gathered  two  hundred  and  sixty  peasants  m  a  hall  and  killed  them  every 
one  in  oold  blood.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  executions  should 
be  held  among  those  of  the  place  where  the  crimes  had  been  committed. 
The  Admiral  replied  that  they  were  peasants  of  the  same  province,  and 
the  example  would  serve  for  all.  Ooligny  certainly  did  not  carry  on 
war  in  gloved  hands. 
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in  executing  repaics,  had  diacoTered  in  the  wall  a  leaden  box, 
doubtless  containing  treasure.  It  was  opened,  and  found  to 
contain  the  bones  of  the  Admiral.  The  Duke  did  not  conceal 
his  disappointment.  What  were  the  bones  of  a  great  man  com- 
pared to  a  box  full  of  doubloons  P  He  actually  gave  the  coffin 
to  the  Marquis  of  Montesquiou,  who  built  a  fitting  tomb  for 
them  in  his  park  of  Maupertuis.  On  one  side  of  the  tomb  was 
a  Latin  epitaph — 

'  Magni  illius  Francise  Admiralis  Gaspardis  ^  Coliniaco  hujusce  loci 
domini  ossa  in  spem  resurrectionis  hie  sunt  deposita :  anima  autem 
apud  Eum  pro  quo  constantissime  pugnavit  recepta  est.' 

4nd  on  the  other  side,  a  slab,  on  which  was  inscribed  Voltaire's 
account  of  the  night  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  Then  came  the 
Revolution.  Oncemore  the  coffin  was  removed,  this  time  to 
Paris  for  safety.  The  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  after  the  Restora- 
tion, asked  the  Count  of  Montesquiou-Fezensac  to  give  it  back, 
and  finally  the  coffin  was  taken  back  to  Oh&tillon,  where  the 
bones  of  the  Admiral  lie  resting  at  last  and  for  ever  among  the 
ruins  of  his  own  castle. 


AiiT.  II.—  The  Sigher  Pantheism- 

The  Mystery  of  Matter  and  other  Essays,  pv  J.  Allansom 
PiCTON,  Author  of  '  New  Theories  and  the  Old  Faith/ 
London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Wb  have  no  word  in  the  English  language  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  German  recension.  It  is  neither  a  review  nor  a  reply, 
but  sometiiing  between  the  two — ^it  is  a  rehearing  of  the  case, 
as  in  a  court  of  appeal,  when  the  issue  is  one  entirely  novel,  or 
which  raises  a  new  point  of  law.  The  question  which  Mr.  Picton 
has  raised  is  of  this  kind.  It  is  unnecessary  to  review  his  book, 
that  has  been  done  already  in  a  previous  number.  On  the  other 
haiid,  we  are  not  prepared  to  reply  to  it  in  that  off-hand  way 
wj^ic^  polemical  divipes  affect.  It  is  i^  no  Athenian  spirit  pf 
wishing  to  hear  some  new  thing  that  we  desire  to  discuss  Mr. 
Picton's  theory  of  Christian  Pantheism.  Much  less  should  wo 
presume,  like  the  Areopagites  of  old,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Mr. 
PjLcton  83  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods.  Our  purpose  is  a  middle 
one,  between  a  review,  which  simply  refteota  the  writer's  mind, 
and  a  reply  which  holds  it  up  to  censure.     Mr.  Picton  has  in 
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perfect  good  faitb»  and  with  the  Beriou«ne60  and  gravity  be- 
coming suoh  a  Bubjecty  raided  <me  of  those  ^  bi^rning  questions, ' 
as  the  French  call  them,  which  lie  near  jbhe  }ieart,  but  seldom 
come  up  on  the  Up.  The  infinite  and  the  absolute  are  terms  of 
thd  school  metaphysics  which,  as  long  as  they  are  kept  to  the 
schools,  do  not  raise  any  uneasy  questionings.  Whether  Dean 
Maiuiel  or  Professor  Oaldarwood's  theory  of  the  infinite  is  the 
move  definite  and  true,  is  a  question  which  we  pan  hear  out  with 
comparative  calmness.  But  when  these  terms  are  traz^Iated  into 
the  language  of  theology,  and  the  issue  is  fought  out  in  the 
forum  of  conscience,  not  in  the  mere  arena  of  metaphysics,  the 
question  assumes  different  dimensions,  and  acquires  a  deeper 
interest.  It  is  as  if  the  ghosts  which  Ulysses  met  in  the 
Elysian  Fields,  were  given  the  draught  of  blood,  enabling  them 
to  speak  and  act  as  living  men.  Shadows  of  the  infinite  and 
absolute  may  flit  before  us  pale  and  colourless,  without  stirring 
a  pulse,  or  raising  an  uneasy  thought,  as  to  the  way  these  spectres 
seem  to  marshal  us.  To  raise  the  odium  iheologicum  in  their 
case  would  be  cowardly  in  the  extreme.  The  most  orthodox 
and  dogmatic  of  divines  may  in  metaphysics  hold  a  theory  as 
sceptical  as  Hume.  Indeed,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  philoso- 
phical scepticism  is  the  very  fittest  foundation  for  a  theological 
euperstruicture,  as  the  palaces  of  Yenice  and  Amsterdam  are 
raised  on  piles  sunk  in  the  sand  and  sea-drift.  Philosophical 
nescience  is  with  some  divines  the  very  preparation  for  faith, 
and  the  iabuia  rasa  of  reason,  the  fittest  chart  on  which  to 
write  our  hopes  of  the  hereafter.  Be  that  as  it  may  (and  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  discuss  that  question  which  Mansel  and  Maurice 
took  sides  upon  some  years  ago),  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  is  a  serious  question  to  translate  metaphysical  terms  into  their 
thiiological  equivalents,  and  to  raise,  as  Mr.  Picton  does  in 
fivident  good  laith,  the  question  whether  our  relation  to  Ood  is 
that  of  parts  to  a  whole,  or  of  person  to  person.  The  very  term 
Ohristian  Pantheism  will  startle  some,  and  be  an  offence  to 
others.  Quid  phihsophus  ac  Chrisiianus,  said  the  rugged  but  sen- 
sitH^e  Tevtullian  in  his  day.  and  the  same  remark  has  been  made 
in  our  hearing, '  What  has  Christianity  to  say  to  Pantheism  ? '  The 
personality  of  God  is  a  previous  question,  which  Christianity,  in 
common  with  all  historical  religions,  must  assume.  He  that 
cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  He  is,  and  that  He  is  a  re- 
warder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him.  From  this  point  of 
view,  there  is  no  room  for  the  discussion  at  all.  Tertullian's 
argument  for  the  prescriptio  hoBreticornm  is  applicable  to  such 
cases  as  these.  Novelties  of  this  kind  are  not  so  much  as  to  be 
listened  to.    Either  they  are  paradoxes,  mere  word  juggles  to 
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startle  and  surprise  us,  or  they  are  theses  to  be  maintained  in 
good  faith,  and  in  that  case  their  very  novelty  condemns  them. 
In  any  case,  the  prescriptive  right  of  the  Christian  Church  has 
shut  out  such  questions  from  the  pale  of  discussion.  Deism,  not 
Pantheism,  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  Bevelation  has 
rested.  To  erect  nothing  on  that  foundation  is  the  error  of  the 
Deist,  but  to  remove  the  building  itself  and  rear  it  in  cloudland 
was  a  novelty  unheard  of,  till  the  new  school  of  intuitionalism 
arose  in  Germany.  If  the  foundations  be  removed,  what  will 
the  righteous  do  P  Many  are  saying  this  of  attempts  like  these 
of  Mr.  PictoD,  to  substitute  for  the  old  transcendent,  the  new 
immanent  theory  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  universe. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  recension,  not  a  review  or  a  reply, 
is  the  fittest  way  to  approach  the  question.  It  is  one  which  is 
too  important  to  be  settled  at  a  single  sitting.  It  calls  for  a 
rehearing,  that  the  arguments  pro  and  con  may  be  sifted  and 
weighed.  We  should  neither  lightly  give  way  to  the  xeit-geist, 
nor  too  obtusely  stand  in  its  path  and  bar  its  advance.  If 
modern  science  calls  for  a  revision  of  the  old  terms,  in  which  we 
speak  of  the  cmiverse  and  its  Maker,  we  are  willing  to  hear  what 
science  has  to  say.  But  we  must  first  know  for  certain  that  it 
is  science  itself  which  makes  the  demand,  and  not  some  sciolist 
who  pretends  to  speak  in  her  name.  Deism,  with  its  old  distinc- 
tions between  mind  and  matter,  with  its  creation-out-of-nothing 
way  of  speaking  of  the  universe,  may  need  to  be  recast,  and  its 
tcnninology,  like  worn  coins,  reminted ;  but  between  that  and 
I'antheism  there  seems  a  void  immense,  which  is  not  to  be 
crossed  at  a  bound,  as  Mr.  Picton  essays  to  do.  We  should  be 
on  our  guard  as  much  against  hastily  giving  up  ground  which 
is  still  defensible,  as  in  obstinately  entrenching  ourselves  be- 
hind lines  which  can  be  taken  in  Hank.  It  is  the  mark  of  a 
real  general  to  know  where  are  the  Torres  Yedras  lines  behind 
which  he  can  stand  at  bay,  without  any  fear  of  being  driven  back 
into  the  sea.  Mr.  Picton  gives  up  too  much  when  he  abandons 
the  old  lines  of  philosophical  dualism,  and  falls  back  on  the 
immanent  theory  of  God  in  everything.  But  we  must  not  forget 
our  own  principle,  that  we  are  not  prejudging  Mr.  Picton,  out 
only  calUng  for  a  rehearing  of  the  whole  question.  We  shall 
let  him  state  his  own  case,  as  far  as  possible  in  his  own  words, 
and  afterwards  show  why  of  the  two  accounts  of  the  relation  of 
God  to  the  universe,  the  transcendent  and  the  immanent,  the 
old  is  better. 

An  expression  in  the  preface  of  Mr.  Picton's  essays  on  the 
Mystenr  of  Matter  seems  to  be  the  key  to  much  that  follows, 
and  indeed  suggests  the  motif  of  the  book  itself. 
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*  Wiieh  a  gradual  landslip  occurs  on  a  great  scale,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood  are  naturally  anxious  to  know  how  far  the 
movement  may  possibly  extend,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  level  and 
ultimate  settlement.  So  at  the  present  day  when  faith's  centre  of 
gravity  is  slowly  but  surely  moving  away  from  tradition  and  authority 
to  some  position  of  more  stable  equilibrium,  all  of  us,  when  not  ren- 
dered absolutely  incoherent  by  alarm,  have  a  reasonable  wish  to  forecast 
the  final  result,  or  at  least  to  be  assured  of  some  limits  beyond  which 
the  movement  cannot  extend.' 

It  is  this  conception  of  a  '  landslip '  which  underlies  all  Mr. 
Picton's  way  of  reviewing  the  altered  relations  of  religion  and 
science*  It  is  too  late,  if  this  conception  be  correct,  to  think  any 
longer  of  any  concordat  between  reason  and  faith.  The  very 
foundations  are  giving  way  under  our  feet,  and  the  question 
soon  will  be  whether  there  will  be  any  science  or  any  faith, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  terms,  between  which  to  settle  some 
modus  Vivendi.  In  a  previous  work  Mr.  Picton  approached 
the  subject  of  inspiration,  and  threw  out  some  free,  if  not  en- 
couraging thoughts  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  inspiration. 
The  inspiration  of  seers  and  sages,  of  prophets  and  philosophers, 
were  only  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  JBut  now  the 
question  assumes  larger  dimensions  still.  It  is  not  any  longer  a 
question  whether  nature  and  grace  are  only  different  stages  of  the 
e(iucation  of  the  human  race.  The  question  now  touches  the 
deeper  problem,  whether  the  universe  itself  is  not  phenomenal 
in  a  sense  which  would  startle  Deists,  who  rejected  Revela- 
tion as  a  superfluous  addition  to  the  light  of  nature.  Instead 
of  classing  phenomena  under  the  old  categories  of  mind  and 
matter,  we  are  now  told,  in  the  language  of  Spinoza  and  the 
mystics,  that  there  is  but  one  substance  underlying  all  pheno- 
mena. In  the  language  of  the  Eleatic  school  there  is  the  one  and 
the  many,  and  the  many  are  only  the  fleeting  phantoms,  the 
bubbles  on  the  surface  of  an  ocean,  without  bottom  or  bound. 
In  an  ingenious  way  Mr.  Picton  tries  to  piece  together  the  last 
words  of  science  and  of  religion,  and  to  find  that  advanced  views 
in  both  really  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  last  word 
of  science  is  tnat  there  is  '  one  God,  one  law,  one  element,^ 

'  And  one  far-ofi*  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.' 

The  last  word  of  religion  is  very  much  to  the  same  effect. 
'Then  shall  the  Son  also  be  subject  unto  Him  that  put  all 
things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.'  Thus  science  and 
religion  are  advancing  upon  converging  lines  towards  the  same 
centre.    Pantheism  is  the  last  word  of  science,  it  is  also  the  last 
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word  of  reli^on.  The  liuiguage  of  philosophera  like  Bpinoza  is 
fuund  to  be  m  agreement  with  that  of  mystics  like  Tauler  and 
pohnjen  and  Baader.  *  God  is  all  in  aU/  say  the  mystics — '  aU  is 
Gpd/  say  the  philosophers,  and  the  two  phrases  are  only  echoes 
of  one  and  the  same  thought.  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  obvious 
distinction  between  the  two — a  distinction  which  Coleridge,  not- 
ifit^st^nding  his  decided  leaning  in  the  same  direction,  was 
candid  enough  to  draw. '  God  minus  the  world = God.  The  world 
minus  God=0.'  In  this  way  Coleridge  saved  himself  from  the 
^byss  of  Pantheism,  to  whion  his  theories  seemed  to  tend.  But 
unless  wo  misrepresent  Mr.  Picton,  this  distinction  of  Colmdge 
is  only  a  play  upon  words — a  distinction  without  a  difference* 
*  God  IS  all,  and  all  is  God,'  is  the  outspoken  language  of  P^n- 
theism>  and  to  this,  with  some  qualification,  he  seems  to  give  his 
adherence.  The  phrase  'God  minus  the  worlds  God'  carries 
us  at  once  out  of  Pantheism  into  Theism.  It  is  the  old  trans- 
cendental theory  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  universe,  which  as 
long  as  it  is  adhered  to,  the  new  immanent  theory  of  God 
in  everything  can  do  no  harm  to  our  faith  in  a  personal  God. 
But  as  soon  as  we  give  up  that  ground,  and  say,  in  the  language 
of  Spinoza  and  the  old  Eleatics,  that  the  many  and  the  one  are 
related  as  parts  to  the  whole,  or  as  phenomena  to  their  substance, 
then  we  have  lost  the  true  sense  or  the  person  of  God.  It  was 
the  fault  of  the  old  Deism  that  it  made  of  Gt)d  a  mere  Deus 
opifex,  a  magnified  man-artisan  ;  but  now  in  the  other  extreme 
^0  or  ^t  is  only  the  pulse  of  the  machine.  He  is  the  life  and 
9oul  of  the  universe,  but  a  life  and  soul  inseparably  from  it ;  it 
is  as  incorrect  to  speak  of  God  without  the  world,  as  of  the 
world  without  God.  A  world  without  God  is  blank  Atheism, 
but  a  God  without  the  world  is  only  acosmism  ;  and  the  two  con- 
ceptions denote  very  different  degrees  of  error,  if  the  latter  can 
be  described  as  an  error  at  all,  and  only  a  hard-and-fast  way  of 
stating  the  truth  of  Creationism.  '  Bereishith ' — ^in  the  beginning 
--is  the  first  word  in  the  Bible ;  and  this  forces  on  us  the  ooncep- 
vion,  however  difficult  to  formulate  in  thought,  of  a  Being  w)io 
was  before  the  beginning.  Acosmism  is  thus  a  postulate  of 
Creationism — it  is  inconceivable  but  not  incredible  —nay,  it  iA 
credible  because  inconp^ivabl^.  Tbi#  is  the  meaning  of  the 
words '  by  faith  we  understand  that  the  if  o^lds  were  made.'  The 
vovSf  or  thinking  faculty  in  man,  since  it  cannot  by  any  mere 
dialectical  effort  of  the  pure  understanding  teach  the  bBginning  of 
all  things,  takes  the  wings  of  faith,  and  thus  passes  at  a  spring 
beyond  thp  portals  of  light  and  sense,  and  takes  its  stand  at 
the  point  where  phenomena  are  '  not  made  of  things  which  do 
appear.'      Atheism   is  a  conception  from  which  the  i-oligious 
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iiiBtinct  starts  back  with  horror.  But  aoosmism,  however,  dreary, 
is  a  sublime  if  not  quite  intelli^ble  conception  of  God.  When 
Arius  advanced  his  dogma — there  was  a  time  when  the  Son 
of  God  was  not — ^he  was  rebuked,  not  as  Mr.  Picton  supposes,  on 
the  grounds  of  Christian  Pantheism,  because  it  is  as  unthinkable 
that  the  Creator  should  exist  without  the  creature,  as  the  creature 
without  the  Creator,  but  for  the  very  reverse  reason.  The  divines 
of  that  day,  as  of  ours, would  have  probably  admitted  that  if  the 
Son  were  a  creature  at  all,  then  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son 
was  not — they  woidd  have  willingly  extended  Arius's  phrase  to 
all  creature  life,  and  said  there  was  a  time  when  the  ktIo-ls  or 
universe  was  not.  If  the  Logos  had  been  part  of  that  ktCo-is 
the  '  first  born '  of  every  creature  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  then 
there  would  have  been  a  time  when  He  was  not.  The  whole 
controversy  between  the  Catholics  and  Arians  would  have  fallen 
to  the  ground  unless  the  assumption  on  both  sides  was  the 
Deistical  not  the  Pantheistic  one,  that  creation  had  a  begin- 
ning, and  that  before  creation,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  there 
was  a  time  when  there  was  nought  but  God,  as  in  the  end  of  time, 
when  evil  shall  disappear,  God  shall  be  all  in  aU. 

Not  to  press  the  language  of  Scripture  unfairly  into  questions 
which  it  only  touches  incidentally,  as  the  inference  we  think 
from  such  passages  as  the  following  bears  against  the  imma- 
nent, and  for  the  transcendent,  theory  of  the  relation  of  God  to 
the  universe,  ^AU  things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without 

*  Him  was  not  anything  made  which  was  made.'  This  is 
Deism,  not  Pantheism.  The  first  clause  is  that  all  things  came 
out  of  nothingness  into  being  by  the  will  of  the  Logos ;  the 
second  clause  confirms  this  by  denying  the  contrary  proposition^ 
that  anything  ever  came  into  being  either  of  itself  or  by  any 
other  will  than  that  of  the  Word.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  in  the  same  way  speaks  of  creation  having  both  a 
beginning  and  an  end.    '  They  shall  perish,  but  Thou  endurest : 

*  and  they  all  shall  wax  old  as  a  garment,  and  us  a  vesture  Thou 
'  shalt  fold  them  up,  and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but  Thou  art 
'  the  same,  and  Thy  years  shall  not  change.'  Here  the  contrast 
is  emphatically  marked  between  a  perishing  universe  and  its 
unchanging  and  unchangeable  Author.  It  rests  on  the  Deistical 
axiom  that  the  things  which  had  a  beginning  must  also  have 
an  end.  If  the  Son  of  God  had  a  beginning  in  time.  He,  too, 
should  subside  before  the  change  of  time.  His  is  the  only 
existence  outside  God  which  does  not  follow  the  fixed  conditions 
of  the  creation,  and  therefore  He  is  one  with  God,  and  is  God. 
The  argument  is  identical  with  that  of  the  evangelist  John, 
and  both  alike  rest  on  a  Deistical  conception  of  the  universe.* 
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Take  one  more  passage  ia  James,  where  it  is  said  of  God 
that  '  with  Him  is  no  yariableness,  neither  shadow  of  ttiming.' 
The  reference  is  to  that  Light  of  lights,  the  Father  of  lights, 
which,  unlike  the  sun,  has  neither  annual  orbit  nor  daily  decline. 
The  material  sun  rises  and  sets  daily,  and  yearly  climbs  the  sky 
to  the  solstice,  and  then  declines  to  the  tropics,  but  the  im- 
created  Sun  shines  on,  fixed  and  immovable.  He  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  Scripture,  indeed,  fairly  inter- 
preted, knows  nothing  of  that  immanence  of  God  in  nature 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  Pantheistic  modes  of  thought.  The 
Oriental  mind  is  saturated  with  this  thought ;  it  reappears  in  a 
thousand  shapes ;  it  exhales  alike  in  poetry  and  philosophy.  It 
is  needless  to  quote  instances  in  proof.  Hindoo  philosophy  is 
essentially  Pantheistic.  The  early  Yedas  may  bo  an  exception, 
though  that  is  doubtful ;  but  in.  all  the  later  Puranas  Pantneism 
crops  up.  There  are  many  phenomena,  but  only  one  substance, 
which  is  God.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  Eastern  mind  here 
has  emerged  out  of  the  theological  stage.  Philosophy,  properly 
so  called,  took  its  rise  in  Greece  only  with  the  question,  What 
was  the  origin  of  all  things  P — was  it  mind,  was  it  matter,  or 
was  it,  as  Plato  thought,  mind  acting  on  matter  P  This  distinc- 
tion of  nature  and  nature's  God  was  foreign  to  the  simplicity 
of  early  thought.  In  one  sense,  therefore,  it  was  more  devout 
— more  penetrated  with  the  sense  of  the  divine  in  everything ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  every  part  of  nature  was  only  a  thought 
of  Brahm.  The  cow,  the  elephant,  the  flower,  were  all  some 
fractions  of  him.  In  the  Bhagapad  GHta,  Kreeshna,  the  teacher, 
tells  Argoon,  his  pupil,  that  he  is  the  universe.  ^  I,'  says  the 
teacher,  '  am  the  creation  and  dissolution  of  the  whole  universe. 
'  There  is  not  anything  greater  than  I.  All  things  hang  on 
'  the  Sun  as  precious  gems  upon  a  string.  I  am  moisture  on  the 
'  water,  light  in  the  sun  and  moon,  invocation  in  the  breeze, 
'  sound  in  the  firmament,  sweet-smelling  savour  in  the  earth, 

*  glorv  in  the  source  of  light.  I  am  life  in  all  things,  and  zeal 
'  in  tne  zealous ;  I  am  the  eternal  soul  of  Nature ;  I  am  the 
'  understanding  of  the  wise,  the  glory  of  the  proud,  the  strength 

*  of  the  strong,  free  from  lust  and  anger.'  .  .  .  .  '  I,'  continues 
Kreeshna,  '  am  the  sacrifice,  I  am  the  worship,  I  am  the  spices, 

*  1  am  the  fire,  I  am  the  victim,  I  am  the  father  and  mother  of 
'  the  world.'  All  this  is  pure  Pantheism,  that  confusion  of 
science  and  religion  which  is  at  once  the  weakness  and  the 
strength,  the  glory  and  the  shame,  of  the  Hindoo  mind.  Philo- 
sophy emerged  in  Greece  only- with  the  consciousness  that  there 
was  some  element,  call  it  water,  as  Thales,  or  earth,  as  Anax- 
imander,  or  air,  as  Anaximenes,  or  fire,  as  Heraclitus,  which  was 
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the  ^x^  OP  <rTOL\€lov,     Thus  it  was  that  science  emerged  out  of 
the  swaddling  bands  of  theology.     The  first  philosophers  were 
physicists — ^they  looked  on  nature  or  ^vo-t;  as  an  entity  in  itself, 
and  all  plainly  tended  towards  Atheism.     The  other  or  comple- 
mentary truth  of  philosophy  had  to  be  discovered.     It  was 
dreamed  of  by  Pythagoras,  and  fully  disclosed  by  Socrates,  who 
it  was  said  first  brought  philosophy  down  from  heaven  to  earth 
— meaning  that  he  was  the  first  teacher  who  brought  her  down 
from  airy  abstractions  and  generalities  about  matter  and  it& 
origin  to  questions  of  human  interest — our  duty  here,  our  hopes 
hereafter.    Ever  since  Socrates'  time,  philosophy  has  had  two 
weU-distinguished  branches — the  one  we  call  science,  the  other 
ethics — the  one  deals  with  what  is,  the  other  with  what  ought 
to  be ;  and  no  sound  system  of  thought  should  ever  efface  these 
well-marked  lines  of  aistinction  between  the  two.     But  to  the 
Hindu  mind  there  is  not  a  trace  of  this  distinction.     The 
theological  stage  was  never  overpassed,  and  hence  their  science 
is  only  a  mystical  maundering  about  the  one  and  the  many.   All 
are  phenomena  of  one  great  substance  that  we  call  one,  or 
Brahm,  or  the  ineffable.     Now,  this  is  scarcely  more  religious 
than  the  Greek  mode  of  viewing  the  universe — ^in  reality  it  is 
less  so.    "We  have  only  to  compare  the  two  with  the  Hebrew,  in 
order  to  see  how  infinitely  nearer  the  Greek  is  than  the  Hindoo 
to  the  true  conception  not  only  of  the  universe,  but  of  its 
Author.     We  may  see  in  this  the  wisdom  of  God  in  placing 
the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  in  Greece,  not  in  India.     Great 
as  were  the   evils  of  Polytheism,   against  which   philosophy 
struggled  so  long  in  vain,  they  were  less  than  those  of  Pan- 
theism.    Just  as  the  barren  soil  is  more  favourable  to  human 
life  and  energy  than  the  steaming  jungle,  where  nature  is  so 
luxuriant  that  man  is  powerless.     The  scepticism  of  the  Greek 
was  a  wholesome  protest  against  the  corruptions  of  nature 
worship.     It  was  not  faith — very  far  from  it — but  it  was  at 
least  a  preparation  for  a  true  faith.     The  philosopher  who  ridi- 
culed in  secret  the  superstitions  of  his  countrymen,  and  knew 
no  other  God  but  form,  was  at  least  nearer  the  mark  than  the 
dreamy  Hindoo  or  Persian,  who  saw  God  in  everything,  and 
whose  last-shaped  thought  was  that  of  absorption  into  the  spirit 
of  the  universe,  in  which  life  and  death,  waking  and  sleeping, 
being  and  non-being,  were  all  one. 

In  contrast  with  all  this  vapouring  about  the  one  and  the 
many,  how  clear  cut  are  the  Hebrew  conceptions  of  the  relations 
of  God  to  the  universe.  If  there  is  an  air  of  I^antheism  about 
them,  as  Mr.  Picton  implies,  it  is  because  we  put  conceptions  into 
the  Bible  which  we  afterwards  think  that  we  discover  there. 
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To  our  thinking  they  tell  a  very  different  tale.  To  the  Paalnust, 
for  instance,  God  is  present  in  nature — bat  never  oncei  in  the 
highest  flights  of  devotional  poetry,  does  he  let  felll  an  expres- 
sion as  if  the  things  we  see  were  anything  else  than  His  handi- 
work. They  are  never  co-eternal  with  God-— on  the  contrary, 
they  are  His  creatures.  ^  When  I  consider  Thy  heavens,  the 
'  work  of  Thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  Thou  hast 
'  ordained ; '  it  is  God  who  '  appoints  the  moon  for  seasons : 
^  the  sun  knoweth  his  going  down.'  He  '  opens  His  hand^ 
'  they  are  filled  with  gooid.'  God  is  in  the  growing  grass  and 
the  rolling  thunder,  in  the  '  great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are 
'  things  creeping  innumerable,  where  go  the  ships^  and  where  is 
^  that  leviathan  who  is  made  to  play  therein.'  The  rain  is  ^  the 
'  river  of  God,'  and  the  '  cedars  of  Lebanon '  are  said  to  be  His 
planting ;  but  we  search  in  vain  for  a  syllable  or  a  hint  of  that 
mystical  immanence  of  God  in  nature,  such  as  modern  Pantheism 
conceives  of  as  the  relation  of  God  to  the  universe.  We  m»f 
strip  the  Bible  bare  of  its  ^etry,  or  translate  it  into  the  baldest 
and  driest  prose,  but  it  yields  up  in  no  case  any  other  sense 
than  iiiat  oi  Theism.  The  Deus  aptfex  is  there  throughout,  and 
almost  in  express  terms.  The  argument  of  design,  so  much  run 
down  in  our  days,  as  if  it  had  been  an  invention  of  the  same 
school  that  invented  the  ^  Evidences/  is,  by  implication,  if  not 
in  express  t^rms,  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  ^He  that 
planted  the  eye,  shall  He  not  see;  He  that  formed  the  ear, 
shall  He  not  hear  P '  It  is  foreign,  of  course,  to  the  simplicity 
of  Scripture  to  bring  in  illustrations  of  contrivance  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  organs  of  men  and  animals  to  the  pre-existing 
laws  of  matter.  But  the  argument  of  Paley  has  been  anti- 
cipated in  principle,  if  not  in  detail.  Man  is  the  last  of  the 
works  of  God,  and  as  the  world  was  adapted  for  him,  so  he  was 
adapted  for  the  world.  Light  existed  before  there  was  a  single 
human  eye  to  behold  it,  and,  therefore,  as  the  properties  of 
light  existed  before  the  organ  which  was  to  preserve  it,  that 
organ  was  accommodated  to  the  laws  of  light — not  the  laws  of 
light  to  the  organ  of  seeing.  The  stress  of  Paley's  argument 
lies  in  this.  And  the  Scriptures,  rightly  interpreted,  tell  the 
same  tale.  The  world  is  prepared  for  man,  and  man  then  fitted 
to  play  his  part  in  the  world,  and  to  take  his  part  iu  it  as  the 
crown  and  glory  of  all  creation.  If  this  is  not  Theism,  then  we 
have  read  the  Scriptures  to  verv  little  purpose. 

But  it  Ib  said  that  the  Bible  knows  nothing  of  creation  as  we 
commonly  describe  it,  and  here  we  must  be  careful  in  the  use 
of  terms  lest  we  fall  into  confusion.  If  Mr.  Pictou  says 
that  the  Bible  does  not  know  the  phrase  creation  out  of  nothing, 
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thim  he  is  undoiibtedly  correct.  But  it  seems  to  us  a  somewhat 
small  criticism  to  fall  6ut  with  the  phrase  'creation  out  of 
nothing/  It  is  a  mere  expression  of  our  ignorance  of  a  great 
myster  j^  and,  as  a  verbal  contradiction,  it  is  founded  on  the  impo- 
tence of  thonght  and  language  to  conyey  a  truth  of  the  pure 
intuition  or  vovs  in  terms  of  the  hiiivoui  or  dialectical 
understanding.  Oreation  out  of  nothing  is  a  meaningless 
phrase,  and  nad  much  better  be  dropped.  Its  only  point  is 
adyersatite  to  the  old  error  of  the  atomists  which  none  of  the 
Greek  school  of  philosophers  eyer  worked  themselyes  clear  of, 
that  there  was  some  original  vXrfj  or  substance^  which  the 
Creator  impressed  with  form  and  laws ;  thus  transforming  chaos 
into  kosmos.  The  human  mind  without  the  aid  of  Beyelation 
does  not  seem  to  haye  eyer  risen  beyond  this  conception  of  a 
great  Demiurge,  and  excusably  therefore  in  overturning  this 
Demiurgic  theory  of  creation  out  of  pre-existent  matter,  Chris- 
tian writers  spoke  of  creation  as  out  of  no  pre-existent  matter, 
which  is  all  that  the  phrase  '  creation  out  of  nothing '  means.  It 
has  thus  a  negative  value,  not  a  positive.  All  that  it  means  is 
that  '  the  things  which  were  made  were  not  made  of  things 
which  do  appear ' — as  if  every  egg  came  from  a  bird,  and  every 
bird  from  an  egg,  in  an  endless  chain.  The  unassisted  reason  of 
man  left  to  itself  falls,  as  we  see,  alike  in  India  and  in  Greece, 
into  a  charmed  circle,  in  which  phenomena  pass  and  repass. 
We  are  like  children  at  a  play  who  see  an  army  on  the  march, 
made  up  of  a  small  company  who  come  in  at  one  wing  and  out 
at  another,  and  go  on  round  and  round  in  endless  perspective. 
The  first  grand  lesson  of  Bevelation  is  to  lift  the  mind  out  of 
this  sump  and  slough  of  Pantheism,  and  to  put  a  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  to  this  Indian  play  of  Maya  or  Illusion. 
Aristotle's  three  imities  may  be  exaggerated,  but  the  difference 
between  an  Indian  and  a  European  play  or  poem  is  felt  at  once 
in  the  want  of  unity  of  interest  in  the  one,  of  its  felt  reality  in 
the  other.  In  every  work,  regard  the  author's  end — this  has 
passed  with  us  into  a  rule  of  art,  to  depart  from  which  is  to 
produce  a  play  within  a  play,  like  the  'Midsiunmer  Night's 
Dream,'  in  which  the  sense  of  reality  is  in  turn  removed.  It  is 
a  fiction  within  fiction,  which  is  bad  art,  as  much  as  gold  on 
gold  is  bad  heraldry. 

Creationism,  therefore,  as  it  is  the  characteristic  truth  of 
Mosaism,  so  it  marks  a  starting-point  of  the  human  mind. 
Religion  and  science,  which  lay  tangled  and  twisted  together  in 
the  confused  brain  of  Indian  mystics  and- Greek  pedants,  now 
take  their  separate  places ;  we  learn  to  give  to  reason  the  things 
which  are  reason's^  and  to  faith  the  things  which  are  faith's. 
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All  qaestions  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  things,  their  termini 
u  quo  and  cui  quern,  belong  properly  to  faith ;  they  are  out  of  the 
horizon  of  sight  and  sense-perception.     The  understanding  or 
dialectical  faculty  which  goes  by  the  method  of  difference  and 
discrimination  can  make  nothing  of  either  beginning  or  end. 
It   should^  therefore,   give  it  up  altogether.     Science  knows 
nothing  either  of  the  tchen  or  the  ichy  at  the  beginning  or  end 
of  things,  it  can  only  speak  of  the  how  or  their  middle.     Faith, 
on  the  other  hand,  on  the  assurance  of  a  Revelation  from  God, 
historically  takes  up  the  question  at  the  point  where  reason 
puts  it  down.     Its  first  word  is  the  simple  but  sublime  utter- 
ance with  which  the  first  book  of  Moses  opens — '  In  the  begin- 
'  ning  Ood  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.'     The  last  word 
on  the  same  subject  is  found  in  the  hymn  of  the  redeemed  in 
heaven — '  Thou  ^hast  created  all  things,  and  for  Thy  pleasure 
*  they  are  and  were  created.'     Thus  it  is  by  a  spiritual  instinct, 
called  faith,  not  by  any  exercise  of  the  dialectical  understandings 
that  we  presume  to  approach  the  great  mystery  of  creation.     We 
should  regard  it,  as  the  cherubim  who  symbolize  creation  in  its 
noblest  aspects  do,  with  veiled  faces.  Mr.  Picton  ha^only  gained 
a  barren   triumph  in  overturning,  one  after  another,  the  old 
arguments  for  contrivance  founded  on  the  Deua  opifex  theory. 
Creationism  as  a  logical  theory  is  open  to  all  sorts  of  objections, 
but  that  is  nothing  to  the  point.     There  is  no  religious  truth 
whatever  that  does  not  labour  under  the  same  dilKcidty.     To 
use  Bacon's  phrase,  every  spiritual  truth  is  a  paradox ;  and  he 
has  collected  from  the  words  of  our'  Lord  and  His  apostles  a 
budget  of  these  paradoxes,  which  is  more  than  a  mere  play  on 
words. 

To  use  the  Kantian  formula,  we  should  say,  in  the  same 
way,  that  the  things  of  faith  lie  in  an  unending  antinomy 
between  two  opposite  logical  contradictions.  Tne  way  of 
faith  is  thus  in  the  sea  and  its  path  in  the  deep  waters,  but  it  is 
through  a  divided  sea  like  that  through  which  Israel  passed 
safely,  the  waters  being  a  wall  to  it  on  this  side  and  on  that. 
There  are  logical  difficulties  in  the  path  of  Creationism ;  there- 
fore, according  to  Mr.  Picton,  we  must  renounce  it,  and  fall 
back  on  Positivism  or  Pantheism,  or  a  modification  of  the 
two  ;  to  which  his  own  theory  leans.  But  this  is  shortsighted 
and  mistaken.  Granted  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  existence 
came  into  being,  and  how  anything  can  exist  out  of  God,  is 
that  any  reason  for  rejecting  the  Christian  account  of  creation, 
simply  because  it  transcends  our  poor  conceptions  of  things  ? 
Mr.  Picton,  like  the  drunken  Alexander,  thrice  slays  his  slain 
in  pointing  to  the  logical  contradictions  which  emerge  out  of 
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8uch^  expressions  as  creation  out  of  nothing,  or  that  design  is 
the  ingenious  triumph  of  mind  over  difficidties  thrown  in  its 
way.      This  conception,  we    admit,   would  be  inapplicable  to 
God  unless  we  limit  His  omnipotence  at  the  expense  of  His 
wisdom,  and  suppose  that  He  put  these  difficulties  in  His  way 
in  order  to  show  how  He  could  overcome  them.     We  are  ready 
to  go  with  him  to  the  full  extent  of  his  demands  ;  compelling 
us  to  go  with  him  a  mile,  we  are  prepared  to  go  with  him  twain, 
and  cheerfully  allow  that  the  argument  for  design  will  not 
stand  by  itseu.     As  a  proof  of  the  being  of  God,  it  begs  the 
very  point  in  question,  and,  considered  as  a  proof  of  His  perfec- 
tions, what  it  gains  in  one  direction  it  loses  in  another.     The 
mechanical  skill  of  a  watchmaker  consists  in  triumphing  over 
difficulties  put  in  his  path  by  laws  over  which  he  has  no 
control,  and  if  this  is  all  that  God  has  done,  then  His  work  is 
open  to  the  not  irreverent  conclusion  of  the  Portuguese  prince, 
that  if  he  had  the  making  of  the  universe,  he  would  have  made 
it  with  more  simplicity.     But  what  of  all  this  ?     There  is  a 
long  step  between  finding  flaws  in  Deism,  and  falling  back  in 
despair  on  Pantheism.     The  battle  is  lost,  we  may  say,  like 
Napoleon  at  Marengo,  *but  there  is  time  to   gain   another.' 
The  logical  contradictions  involved  in  Creationism  are  not  to  be 
denied.      In  the  sea  of  mystery  in  which  we  are  suiTOunded, 
deep  calleth  imto  deep,  and  sometimes  when  the  breakers  of 
unbelief  are  seen,  we  are  ready  to  sink  into  the  ocean  of  one 
universal  substance,  call  it  matter,  call  it  spirit,  of  which  all 
phenomena  are  only  the  bubbles  breaking  into  light  and  foam 
on  the  surface.     Who  has  not  felt  a  temptation  to  that  faith 
as  ^  vain  as  all  unsweet  ?  *     Its  simplicity  is  so  attractive.     It 
reimites  at  once  all  the  old  contradictions  between  faith  and 
science.    As  there  is  an  eternal  calm  at  the  bottom   of  the 
ocean — but  it  is  the  calm  of  death — so  the  Pantheistic  theory 
reconciles  all  things  in  God,  because  God  is  all,  and  all  is  God. 
Mr.  Picton  enters  a  caution  against  saying  of  a  mountain  or 
tree,  or  even  of  a  good  man,  or  of  the  starry  heaven,  that  this 
is  God,  for  aU  of  these,  he  adds,  are  only  fragmentary  pheno- 
menal manifestations  of  God.     The  foot  cannot  say  of  the  hand, 
*  I  have  no  need  of  thee,'  but  neither  foot  nor  hand  can  say,  *  I 
^  am  the  man.'     A  wave  of  the  hand,  a  glance  of  the  eye,  may 
show  the  individual  life,  but  of  neither,  except  in  an  obviously 
metaphorical   sense,   can  we  say   '  that  is  the  man.'      So  all 
creatures  of  the  phenomenal  world  manifest  God,  but  we  have 
no  right  to  say  of  any  of  them  'this  is  God.'     But  though  Mr. 
Picton  guards  his  language  against  that  worst  corruption  of  Pan- 
theism, such  as  we  find  among  Hindu  thinkers,  in  which  nature 
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itself  is  divine  not  so  much  as  a  thought  of  God,  but  as  actually 
^part  of  Him,  we  cannot  acquit  him  of  that  subtle  form  of 
Pantheism  which  begins  by  erasing  the  old  distinctions  between 
spirit  and  matter,  and  ends  in  erasing  that  more  essential  dis- 
tmction  between  moral  good  and  evil.  Philosophical  dualism, 
to  use  a  phrase  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  seems  to  us  the 
foundation  of  all  sound  thinking  on  any  question,  whether  of 
science  or  religion.  We  are  not  pledged  to  any  definition  of 
what  we  mean  by  spirit  or  matter.  We  are  neither  Nominalists 
nor  Realists,  nor  even  Conceptualists  ;  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
categories,  they  may  either  have  no  objective  reality,  or  they 
may ;  or  we  may  halt  between  the  two,  with  the  old  punning 
dilemma  that  mind  is  no  matter,  and  matter  never  mind.  It  is 
enough  for  us  that  we  use  the  distinction  and  hold  to  it.  The 
Hegelian  philosophy  of  identity  on  which  all  modern  Pantheism 
is  founded^  is  like  that  vaulting  ambition  which  overleaps  itself, 
and  falls  on  the  other  side.  It  insists  on  erasing  the  old  dis- 
tinction between  thought  and  things,  a  distinction  as  old  as 
speech  itself,  and  founded  therefore  on  some  corresponding 
reality.  It  attempts  some  grand  gencraUzation  which  runs  up 
all  things  into  the  ding  an  sieh,  and  all  thoughts  into  the  abso- 
lute, and  then  tells  us  that  this  first  thing  and  first  thought  are 
Identical.  The  one  is  object,  the  other  subject,  and  indivisible 
as  light  and  shadow  on  the  two  sidos  of  the  one  shield.  This 
Ilylozoism,  to  use  one  of  Cudworth's  compounds,  is  unlike 
Atheism,  which  at  least  asserts  the  eternal  existence  of  matter, 
or  Theism,  which  asserts  the  eternal  existence  of  mind.  It  takes 
a  kind  of  middle  position  between  the  two ;  it  believes  in  a  kind 
of  animated  nature — a  substance  which  is  ever  blowing  bubbles 
into  new  forms,  springing  like  a  fountain  through  many  stages 
of  life  up  into  self-consciousness  in  man,  and  then  falling  back 
like  a  fountain,  and  breaking  in  spray  around  the  base  of  it« 
watery  column,  only  to  go  through  the  same  ceaseless  round. 
The  old  dualism,  which  divided  between  thought  and  things, 
was  infinitely  preferable  to  this  vague  and  mystical  confusion  of 
Bubjeot  and  object.  The  hard  and  fast  lino  which  Descartes 
drew  between  reason  and  instinct,  and  consequently  between 
mind  and  matter,  has  been  broken  down.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  say  now  where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends. 
But  our  inability  to  mark  the  dividing  line  between  thougtit 
and  things  no  more  justifies  us  in  denying  its  existence,  than 
our  inability  to  define  life  or  to  set  limits  to  it,  forbids  us  to  use 
the  old  distinction  between  the  plant  and  the  mineral.  The 
distinction  between  mind  and  matter  would  be  convenient  if  it 
were  only  a  verbal  one,  or  set  up  by  ourselves  like  the  painted  polo 
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which  diyides  one  petty  principality  in  Germany  from  another. 
Bat  as  great  empires  hare  their  nataral  frontiers,  the  sea  or 
the  mountain,  or  a  broad,  deep  river,   so  the   dividing   line 
between  mind  and  matter  may  be  traced  running  like  a  ridge 
of  peaks  along  the  sky-line  of  thought.     Self-consciousness  is 
the  inalienable  property  of  mind.  It  can  make  its  own  thought, 
and   create  out  of  the    subject  a  new   object,   the    subject- 
object,   as  some  metaphysicians  have  called  it.     The  feebler 
the  mind   is,   the  less  able  it  is   thus  to  turn  in    on   itself, 
to  arraign  itself,  and,  as  conscience,  to  accuse  and  excuse  its 
thoughts    one    with   another.     But  '  as  it   grows  it .  gathers 
*  much,  and  learns  the   use  of  I*  and  Me,  and  finds  it  is  not 
^  what  I  see  and  different  from  the  things  I  touch/   ^  Bo  rounds 
it  to  a  separate  mind.'      It  is  through   the    body  we  admit 
that  it  learns  what  the  mind  is ;  by  the  help  of  the  external  it 
rises  to  the  internal,-  and  so  at  last,  by  a  natural  and  easy 
generalization,  to  the  supernal.     '  Ab  exterioribus  ad  interiora 
redeam,  ab  interioribus  ad  superiora  ascendam,'  is  a  fine  saying 
of  St.  Bernard.     Thus  it  is  that  the  old  dualism  of  mind  and 
matter  lies  at  the  root  of  religion,  it  is  assumed,  or  rather  pre- 
sumed, as  the  very  condition  of  belief.    We  speak  of  God  as  the 
Author  of  the  one  kind  of  life,  and  the  Giver  of  the  other,  and  our 
language  harmonizes  in  this  with  what  is  said  of  the  Eternal 
Logos.     'AH  things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without  llim  was 
'  not  anything  made  that  was  made.     In  Him  was  life,  and  the 
'  life  was  the  light  of  men ;  and  the  light  shineth  in  darkness, 
'  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not.'     This  language  is  as 
philosophically  exact  as  it  is  religiously  profound.     Inorganic 
matter  (to  use  a  modem  phrase)  is  first  described  as  '  made  '  by 
the  Logos.     Then  ^  life '  appears  on  the  scene,  rising  up  to  self- 
consciousness,  a  'light'  in  men  ;  but  then  the  evangelist  glances 
at  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  or  the  darkening  of  that  light,  so 
he  adds  that  'the  darkness  comprehended  it  not.' 

Pantheism  obliterates  the  distinction  between  mind  and  matter, 
and  therefore  it  has  effaced  this  vital  distinction  between  good 
and  evil.  This  is  a  serious  charge  to  make,  and  not  to  be 
lightly  advanced  without  proof.  If  all  life  is  phenomenal 
only,  and  a  part  only  of  the  great  whole,  it  is  obvious  that  evil  is 
only  the  shadow  of  good,  a  stage  in  its  development,  or  rather,  for 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  strain  our  opponent's  words,  '  it  is  the 
'  subjective  tendency  of  the  creature  to  isolate  itself  in  his  frag- 
*  mentary  life.'  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  mysticism  here  runs 
into  Pantheism.  Philo's  mysticism,  for  instance,  led  him  to  in- 
cline the  balance  in  favour  of  the  divine  action  throughout  the 
universei  so  far  as  to  use  expressions  which  almost-  seemed  to 
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ascribe  evil  itself  to  God.  But  as  Reuss,  in  his  'Th^ologie 
Chr^tienne '  remarks,  *  by  bis  strongly  practical  tendency  be  was 
'  perpetually  recalled  to  tne  opposite  view.  His  Pantbeism,  indeed, 
'  if  it  deserve  tbe  name,  was  only  a  recoil  from  tbat  stark  and  trans- 

*  cendent  tbeory  of  Deism,  in  wbicb,  in  common  with  all  who 
'  stood  on  the  ground  of  tbe  Old  Testament,  God  and  tbe  world 

*  were  separated  by  a  chasm  wbicb  be  vainly  sought  to  bridge  over 

*  by  tbe  Platonic  tbeory  of  ideas  as  intermediary  between  tbe  two.' 
Mediaeval  mysticism.  In  tbe  same  way,  is  only  Pantheistic  to  tbe 
same  extent,  and  for  tbe  same  reason  as  Pbilo  is.  God  is  tbe  only 
true  life ;  separation  from  Him,  who  is  the  source  of  blessedness, 
is  also  separation  from  tbe  true  fountain  of  being.  Language 
like  this  may  be  strained  to  convey  more  than  it  really  meant. 
Mr.  Picton,  'turning  rhetoric  into  logic,*  represents  them  unfairly, 
as  we  think,  when  be  describes  them  as  on  tbe  same  track  with 
Spinoza;  '  even  the  devil,'  be  says,  quoting  from  an  old  monk,  *  so 
'  far  as  he  exists  at  all,  is  good ;  that  is,  so  far  as  be  has  any  true 
'  being.'  This  passage  from  the  '  Theologia  Gtermanica,'  quoted 
by  Mr.  Picton,  seems  to  bear  out  this  strange  confusion  between 
life  and  good.  Tbe  confusion  is  none  the  less  dangerous  and 
misleading,  because  spiritual  men,  in  tbe  excess  of  their  God- 
consciousness,  mistook  the  real  significance  of  evil.  Defect  of 
life  is  one  thing,  and  depravity  of  will  another.  All  creature 
existence  partakes  of  this  defect,  more  or  less — ^but  this  is  not 
evil,  properly  bo  called,  it  is  sometimes  called  metaphysical  evil 
by  some  thinkers  who  are  on  their  guard,  as  to  the  right  use  of 
terms,  and  in  this  sense  tbe  expression  is  perfectly  unobjec- 
tionable. This  is  equivalent  to  tbe  Pauline  expression  tbat  tbe 
creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity  i.e.,  defect  of  being  (/iarcuonjv) 
not  willingly,  t.^.,  through  any  conscious  depravity  on  its  nart, 
but  by  reason  of  Him — «.p.,  as  part  of  a  general  plan— who  hath 
subjected  the  same  in  hope.  But  moral  evil  has  deeper  springs  than 
fbis  original  defect  in  respect  of  tbe  fulness  of  Him  tbat  filleth  all 
in  all.  Its  roots  lie  in  the  existence  of  a  lawless  will,  or  rather 
of  an  avofioi,  a  lawless  one,  who  has  set  himself  up  to  oppose 
and  withstand  tbe  Eternal  Lawgiver.  Who  that  being  is,  and 
what  is  bis  nature,  is  hinted  at  not  obscurely  in  Scripture.  He  is 
tbe  old  enemy,  the  murderer  and  liar  who  abode  not  in  tbe 
truth,  because  tbe  truth  was  not  in  him.  Mr.  Picton,  we  grieve 
to  say,  sets  aside  this  account  of  the  origin  of  evil  as  one  of  those 
attempts  to  remove  the  difficulty  and  put  it  out  of  sight : — 

*  As  old  fashioned  piano-tuners  used  to  sweep  all  the  inevitable  dis- 
cords of  an  ordinary  keyed  instrument  into  one  or  two  unfrequently 
used  scales  which  they  called  *  the  wolf;  *  so  these  people  gather  up 
all  the  infinitesimal  difficulties  of  art  into  one  huge  mystery,  which 
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they  call  **  the  deviL"  And  then  any  one  who  deprives  them  of  such 
a  resource  is  most  unreasonably  called  upon  to  explain  away  human  sin. 
But  it  is  manifestly  just  as  much  open  to  those  who  deny  the  real  ex- 
istence of  Satan  to  acknowledge  the  actual  fact  of  human  sin  without 
pretending  to  account  for  it,  as  it  is  open  to  believers  in  the  devil  to 
insisb  on  the  hypothetical  fact  of  his  &ill  without  professing  to  explain 
it.  Nay,  the  former  is  much  more  reasonable  than  the  oUier  because 
it  confines  itself  to  real  experience.' 

Now  we  accept  Mr.  Picton's  challenge,  and  take  our  stand  on 
the  issue  which  he  has  here  marked  out  for  us.  We  say  that 
the  phenomena  of  sin  in  human  beings,  such  as  we  have  to  deal 
with,  are  inexplicable  on  any  other  supposition  than  the  Biblical 
one,  which  he  dismisses  as  mythical  and  legendary.  Either  sin 
is  a  reality,  and  then  explicable  on  no  other  ground  than  the 
temptation  and  fall — or  it  is  only  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
good,  and  then  it  is  no  longer  sin.  This  is  the  real  crux  which 
no  Pantheistic  theory  ever  could  or  can  get  over.  As  in  the  old 
witchcraft,  running  water  was  the  only  thing  which  the  goblin 
could  not  pass  over — so  the  reality  of  sin  is  the  point  where  we 
may  draw  breath,  and  see  whether  we  are  pursued  by  some  real 
thing,  or  only  by  a  phantom  of  our  own  fear.  Apart  from  sin 
and  the  redemption  from  it,  one  theory  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
universe  is  as  good  as  another.  Nay,  of  the  two,  in  a  mere 
naturalist  point  of  view,  the  immanent  is  preferable  to  the 
transcendent.  Mere  Deism  is  a  dry  and  external  view  of  tho 
relation  of  God  to  the  universe.  Pantheism  is  both  more  poet- 
ical, and  in  a  sense  more  truly  scientific.  That  a  poet  like 
Wordsworth,  steeped  in  a  sense  of  the  Deity  diffused  in  nature, 
should  break  out  in  thoughts  bordering  on,  if  not  quite.  Panthe- 
istic, is  to  US  neither  strange  nor  revolting.     He  felt — 

'  A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  ia  the  light  of  setting  suns 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air 
And  the  blue  sky  and  in  the  mind  qf  man  : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought 
And  rolls  through  all  things.' 

In  the  same  way,  the  man  of  science  impatient  of  our  old  dis- 
tinctions between  mind  and  matter,  and  impressed  with  a  sense 
that  what  we  call  inert  matter  is  only  another  form  of  force, 
and  that  all  forces  are  correlated  and  pass  into  each  other,  he 
also  wishes  to  efface  the  old  dualism,  and  tries  to  reach  the 
higher  unity  of '  one  God,  one  law,  one  element.* 
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If  there  were  no  phenomena  but  these  to  deal  with,  then  we 
should  incline  to  Pantheism.  But  an  instant's  reflection  must 
conyince  any  mind  rigorously  trained,  that  generalizations  of  the 
kind,  which  Goethe  indulged  in  are  neither  poetry  nor  science^ 
but  a  kind  of  dreamy  confusion  between  the  two.  Mysticism  is 
a  kind  of  no-man's-land,  neither  earth  nor  water,  but  a  steaming 
marsh,  where  lights  gleam  in  strange  confusion.  Goethe's 
poems  on  the  Weltseele,  and  on  JEins  und  Alles,  are  steeped  in 
l^antheism.     God  is  the  anima  mundi. 

'  Was  war'  ein  Gott  der  mir  von  aussen  stiesse, 
Im  Krcis  das  All  am  Finger  lanfen  liesse, 
Thm  ziemt's,  die  Welt  im  Innem  zu  bewegen, 

Natur  in  sich,  sich  in  Natur  zu  hegen.' 

< 

But  this  God  in  nature  and  nature  in  God  satisfies  neither  our 
intellectual  nor  our  spiritual  instincts.  It  is  a  roockerr  to  speak 
of  effect  and  cause  as  thus  reciprocal.  The  cause  shoula  not  only 
be  antecedent  to,  but  independent  of  its  effect,  else  it  is  no  cause 
at  all,  but  an  endless  chain  coiling  and  \mcoiling  itself  round  a 
drum,  and  winding  buckets  up  and  down  for  ever,  over  a 
bottomless  abyss.     What  the  spiritual  instinct  thinks  of  this 

Jhantom-god's  world  is  well  expressed  in  the  language  of  J. 
^aul  Bichter : — '  I  came  to  the  verge  of  creation,  and  instead  of  an 
eye,  beheld  a  socket,  and  heard  the  shriek  of  a  fatherless  world.' 
Ifthisisthe  last  word  of  science  and  religion,  as  Mr.  Picton 
implies,  we  only  hope  that  it  may  be  long  before  they  reach  this 
dreary  ultimatum  of  thought,  which  is,  in  fact,  its  negation. 

It  is  because  mystics  forget  themselves,  so  far  as  to  anticipate 
the  final  victory  of  good  over  evil,  and  to  see  *  God  in  all '  and  'all  in 
God,' that  their  language  borders  on  Pantheism — if  it  is  notactually 
Pantheistic.  But  extravagances  of  this  kind  cannot  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  at  present,  and  in  one  department  of  His  works,  and 
that  the  "highest  and  noblest — God  is  not  all  in  all.  There  are 
tares  among  the  wheat  of  creation,  and  the  only  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  this  undivine  element  is,  that  an  enemy  hath  done 
this.  Either  they  are  not  tares  at  all,  but  only  wheat  plants, '  blasted 
before  they  be  grown  up  ' — or  they  are  of  another  planting  than 
that  of  the  heavenly  husbandman.  This  is  the  alternative  out  of 
which  Pantheism  cannot  escape ;  Mr.  Picton  thinks  it  enough  to 
admit  this  reality  of  human  depravity,  without  pretending  to 
give  any  explanation  of  it.  But  this  sort  of  pragmatism  satisfies 
neither  side.  His  scientific  friends  complain  of  his  admissionB— 
his  religious  friends  of  his  tmwillingness  to  go  on  to  the  only  ex- 
planation possible  of  human  depravity  as  such.     Mr.  Picton 
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puts  our  cas^  very  fairly,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  use  his 
own  words : — 

'  The  Pantheist  as  he  describes  himself,  is  confronted  with  the  de- 
pravity of  mankind,  and  is  asked  bow  he  accounts  for  it.  Should  he 
modestly  decline  attempting  to  account  for  it  at  all,  while  he  acknow- 
ledges it  as  a  serious  &ct  of  experience,  he  is  told  that  his  position  is 
grossly  irrational,  and  perhaps  it  is  scornfully  added  that  this  is  only 
a  specimen  of  the  pueiile  absurdities  into  which  intellectua]  pride 
invariably  falls.  True,  these  good  people  do  not  think  that  the 
magic  trees  and  the  talking  serpent  do  away  with  all  mystery  But 
the  mjstery  involved  here  is  by  constant  association  familiarized. 
It  does  not  startle  them  with  any  feeling  of  incongruity.  On  the 
contrary,  when  they  are  saddened  with  the  daily  records  of  crime^  or 
wounded  by  the  injustice  of  friends,  they  are  accustomed  to  stop  re- 
flection with  the  thought  that  nothing  else  is  to  be  expected  from  a 
fallen  creature  like  man.  It  does  not  occiur  to  them  that  this  solves 
nothing.  It  would  appear  impious  to  them  to  suggest  that  the 
story  of  child-like  innocence  beguiled  by  a  malignant  demon  beneath 
the  eyes  of  a  beneficent  Power,  who  was  at  that  time  working 
miracles  every  day,  involves  any  serious  imputations  or  Divine  Provi- 
dence. But  propose  to  them  the  theory  of  an  evolution  that  knows 
no  fall,  that  advances  from  the  imperfect  towards  the  perfect,  from 
the  beast  to  the  saint,  and  compelled  for  a  moment  to  look  beyond 
the  biunch  of  a  conventional  system,  they  will  see  difficulties  which 
they  never  saw  before,  and  these  difficulties  they  will  charge  their 
interventor  with  creating.' 

We  are  content  to  take  Mr.  Picton's  own  admissions.  On 
the  theory  of  evolution,  which  knows  no  fall,  we  consider  the 
problem  of  evil  not  only  strange,  as  it  always  must  be  under 
any  theory,  but  absolutely  unaccountable,  nay,  positively  self- 
contradictory.  That  a  taint  and  coiTuption  should  ^o  on 
extending  and  increasing  seems  to  us  absolutely  inconceivable 
(assuming  the  being  of  a  God  at  all,  or  even  of  a  tendency  which 
makes  for  righteousness),  unless  on  the  theory  that  evil  is  the 
recognized  condition  of  the  plan,  that  where  '  sin  abounded,  grace 
shomd  much  more  abound.'  Mr.  Picton,  we  are  sorry  to  remark 
it,  has  thrown  out  the  old  gibe  against  the  permission  of  evil, 
which  arises  from  taking  one  half  and  rejecting  the  other  half 
of  the  mystery.  The  story  of  childlike  innocence  beguiled  hy 
a  malignant  demon  beneath  the  eyes  of  a  beneficent  Power, 
would  indeed  involve  a  serious  imputation  on  Divine  Providence 
if  that  were  the  whole  of  the  story.  But  if  the  fifth  of  Romans 
has  any  meaning,  we  are  there  told,  under  every  variety  of 
illustration,  that  the  temptation  and  Fall,  and  the  consequent 
spread  of  evil  as  a  universal  taint  on  his  innocent  posterity,. 
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with  all  its  harsh  consequences  (death  reigning  from  Adam  to 
Moses,  even  on  them  who  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam's  transgression),  was  not  merely  a  necessary  possibility 
of  moral  freedom,  but  also  a  condition  of  a  larger  scheme  of 
redemption. 

This  evolution  of  evil,  however,  if  Mr.  Pic  ton  likes  that 
phrase,  was  part  of  God's  eternal  purpose,  whereby  good  was 
finally  to  triumph  over  evil.  But  the  evil  was  only  permitted 
(if  we  may  use  the  distinction)  because  the  good  was  pre- 
ordained. In  this  sense  it  is  that  Christ  is  said  to  be  'the 
Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.*  Mr.  Picton,  with 
his  naturalistic,  not  to  say  Pantheistic  theory  of  evolution,  fails 
to  mark  this  distinction  between  the  evil  which  God  permits 
with  an  ulterior  purpose  in  view,  and  the  good  which  is  an  end 
in  itself,  and  on  which  therefore  God  may  rest  as  an  ultimate 
purpose.  As  long  as  we  look  on  the  evil  which  is  in  the  world, 
apart  from  this  ulterior  purpose,  our  views  of  life  are  dark  and 
distressing.  The  mistake  of  too  many  divines  has  been  this, 
which  Mr.  Picton  reproduces  only  in  another  shape.  They  say 
— and  rightly — that  evil  is  a  parte  ante,  an  ultimate  fact,  of 
which  we  can  give  no  other  explanation  than  this,  that  it  exists 
by  Divine  permission,  either  as  the  necessary  condition  of  moral 
freedom  or  as  the  background  to  a  yet  higher  display  of  the  Divine 

S)odness,  as  the  rainbow  is  seen  only  on  the  retreating  cloud, 
ut  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  evil  is  an  ultimate  fact — a  parte 
ante,  and  to  say  thattit  is  equally  an  insoluble  mystery — a  parte 
post.  We  do  not  know  all  the  purposes  of  God  in  the  permis- 
sion of  evil,  but  we  do  know  one  purpose,  which  is,  that  *  where 
sin  abounded,  grace  should  much  more  abound* — extensively  as 
well  as  intensively — a  truth  to  which  the  Apostle  Paul  twice 
refers  (Rom.  v.  15,  16).  This  is  something  verj*  diflFerent 
from  evolution.  Evil  cannot  evolve  good,  or  sin  become  a  stage, 
on  any  naturalistic  hypothesis  for  the  development  of  some 
higher  and  nobler  purpose  of  God.  Nature  and  grace  are  not 
to  be  thus  confounded  together.  Philosophy  may  know  no 
fall,  and  the  man  of  science,  who  rejects  the  Scripture  narrative 
of  the  origin  of  evil  in  man,  may  invent  an  hypothesis  of  his 
own,  which  he  calls  evolution.  But  this  Darwinianism  of 
morals  is  even  more  self-contradictory  than  that  which  keeps 
to  the  lower  world  of  physical  phenomena.  It  implies  the  con- 
tradiction that  a  ^ood  tning  can  be  brought  out  of  an  evil,  the 
absurdity  of  which  Jeremiah  illustrates  by  asking  if  the 
Ethiopian  can  change  his  skin  or  the  leopard  his  spots. 
Evolution  is  the  new  word  to  conjure  by,  in  ethics  as  in  physics. 
God  is  seen  to  be  overcoming  evil  by  good,  and  instead  of 
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tracing  this  to  its  true  source  in  the  grace  and  truth  which  has 
come  by  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  told  that  the  stream  of  humanity, 
polluted  at  its  source,  is  running  itself  clear  at  last.  The  base 
metal  of  half  bestial  humanity  is  transmuted  in  the  alembic  of 
history  into  the  higher  humanity  of  the  renewed  and  sanctified 
nature.  Thus,  as  Darwin  throws  a  flying  bridge  over  from  the 
ape  to  the  man,  which  he  calls  evolution,  so  Mr.  Picton  throws 
another  bridge  of  evolution  from  the  man  to  the  angeL  The 
saint,  the  sava^,  and  the  sage  are  aU,  we  will  allow,  of  one 
blood ;  but  ^  it  is  not  of  flesh,  or  of  blood,  or  of  the  will  of  man, 
but  of  GxmI/  that  the  saint  has  been  eyolved  out  of  that  lower 
stage  of  naturalism  at  which  the  savage  and  the  sage  are.  If 
Paul  be  correct,  there  is  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  Ureek  nor 
barbarian,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  us  all,  teaching  us  this,  that 
the  power  to  overcome  evil  and  rise  to  holiness  is  no  latent 
power  of  humanity,  but  is  an  act  of  grace,  leading  nature  on, 
as  the  angel  led  Peter,  out  of  the  prison  house  of  sense. 

On  this  account  of  the  matter,  that  dark  parody  of  the 
Fall,  which  Mr.  Picton  only  glances  at  to  reject,  disap- 
pears of  itself;  or,  rather,  the  gloom  and  the  shame  of 
the  Fall  is  swallowed  up  in  the  brightness  of  redemption 
light.  It  is  very  tme  that  if  we  distort  the  Scripture 
narrative  and  take  the  dark  side  without  the  bright,  as 
the  Unitarian  school  do,  we  should  be  led  to  reject  with 
horror  such  an  account  of  the  matter.  We  might  say,  like 
Wesley  to  Whitfield,  of  certain  ascribed  misrepresentations  of 
truth, '  Your  God  is  my  devil.'  But '  the  dead  have  buried  their 
dead.'  It  is  our  duty  to  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  of  God's 
good  will  to  all  men.  That  Gospel  is  the  best  reply  to  the 
aspersions  cast  upon  it.  The  Gospel  is  often  misunderstood 
and  often  misrepresented  even  by  its  well-meaning  apologists. 
Hut  what  of  that  ?  Are  we  therefore,  as  unhappily  seems  the  case 
in  certain  quarters,  to  set  aside  the  Gospel  for  some  high-flown 
theory  of  *  the  one'  and  '  the  many,'  and  '  God  all  in  all,'  which 
destroys  the  significance  of  life  and  attenuates  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin  into  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  good.  Such 
counsels  of  despair  are  as  short-sighted  as  they  are  rash  and 
dangerous.  Thero  is  only  one  way  out  of  the  mystery  of  evil, 
which  opens  in  like  a  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  almost 
on  the  entrance  of  man  on  his  present  dwelling-place.  There 
is  nothing  for  us  but  to  tread  that  valley,  and  follow  the  clue 
which  leads  to  light  at  the  last.  In  the  evening-time  there  will 
be  light.  All  other  courses  are  only  bye-ends  leading  to  worse 
errors  in  the  long  run.  Pantheism  offers  a  short  cut  out  of 
the  difficulty  by  denying  the  reality  of  a  personal  tempter  as 
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well  as  of  a  personal  deliyerer.  It  tells  the  flattering  tale  that 
men  are  gods ;  and  instead  of  taking  this  as  the  hiss  of  the  old 
serpent  we  believe  the  delusion,  and  flatter  ourselves  with  the 
fond  conceit  that  evil  is  only  partial  good,  and  that  all  are  but 
parts  of  one  stupendous  whole,  of  whic^  matter  the  body  is,  and 
God  the  soul.  It  is  in  the  region  of  faith  that  this  Pantheistic 
conception  works  such  deadly  mischief.  Scientifically,  as  we 
have  before  admitted,  the  immanent  theory  is  as  good  as  the 
transcendent ;  nay,  of  the  two  it  is  a  better  account  of  the  rela- 
tion of  God  to  the  world,  for  in  Him  is  life,  i.e.y  all  life  only 
exists  because  it  exists  in  Him,  and  He  in  it.  So,  again,  to  the 
poet,  as  inWordsworth  and  Tennyson,  *  God  is  not  a  God  without, 
'  but  within  His  imiverse.'  The  wail  of  Schiller  over  the  dead 
gods  of  Greece  is  excusable  from  his  point  of  view.  In  an  affe 
of  cold  Deism,  such  as  that  against  which  he  rose  up  in  wratb, 
it  was  better  even  to  believe  in  a  God  of  the  winds,  and  sitting 
on  a  mountain  cavern,  and  holding  them  in  a  bag,  or  in  a  God 
of  the  waves,  raising  or  stilling  them  with  His  trident,  than  to 
think  of  creation  a  finished  thing  done  out  of  hand  unknown 
ages  ago,  and  held  together  by  the  action  only  of  general  laws. 
A  poet  naturally  exdaims  with  Wordsworth : — 

'  Great  God  1  Td  rather  be 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn, 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn, 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  coming  from  the  sea, 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathM  horn.' 

But  in  the  region  of  morals.  Pantheism  breaks  down  as  an 
explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  Bunsen  who  leans  to  the 
immanent  as  against  the  transcendent  theory  of  the  relation  of 
God  to  the  universe,  truly  remarks  that  as  soon  as  humanity 
awakens  from  the  intoxicating  dream  in  which  God  and  the 
universe  are  confounded  together,  and  reflects  upon  the  facts 
presented  by  his  own  self-consciousness,  Pantheism  exhibits  its 
insufficiency.  Reason  detects  a  contradiction  in  the  theory,  by 
which  thought  is  assumed  as  present  in  the  universe,  and  in 
history,  and  yet  as  having  no  existence  and  no  permanence 
apart  from  the  unchangiug  and  uncompleted  series  of  pheno- 
mena. Moreover,  conscience  finds  within  itself  a  struggle  and 
breach  produced  by  sin,  or  the  evil  dwelling  within  man's 
own  heart.  Thus  both  inward  and  outward  experience  raise  their 
voices  against  this  theory.  Evil  exists,  and  has  place  in  the 
world  as  well  as  good ;  nay,  Pantheism  cannot  help  planting  it 
in  God  Himself,  or  at  least  in  man  as  the  conscious  mind.    And 
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then  what  room  is  there  in  life  for  conscience  and  moral  end  ? 
In  this  contradiction  no  coherence  of  the  system^  no  pious  sen- 
timents of  his  own  will  induce  the  thinker  to  acquiesce.  Thus 
on. this  system,  reason  and  conscience  have  each  its  own  insolu* 
ble  discord.  Insoluble  above  all  is  the  discord  between  these 
two  elements  themselves,  between  truth  and  cognition.  The 
moral  perception  of  evil  with  its  resulting  consciousness  of 
sin  is  the  rock  on  which  Pantheism  suffers  iQevitable  wreck 
in  practical  life.  Can  the  conscience,  which  demands  a  pure 
morality,  be  a  delusion  P  Is  it  possible  that  which  constitutes  it 
should  not  also  contradict  reason,  the  truth  of  thought?  *  If  we 
have  any  conception  of  what  a  free  will  means,  we  must  think 
of  it  as  something  projected  by  God  out  of  His  own  being,  and 
maintaining  a  separate,  though  dependent  existence  for  ever  after. 
This  we  adjmit  is  a  mystery — but  all  life  is  a  mystery,  and  we  are 
not  to  be  snared  by  the  sophism  into  which  Mr.  Picton  has  fallen, 
that  either  there  are  no  separate  lives  at  ^11,  or  these  lives  must 
be  independent  and  self  sustained.  Between  Manicheanism  and 
Pantheism  there  seems  a  middle  point  to  which  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  has  ever  held  fast,  with  some  fallings  away 
to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left.  That  middle  point  is  this, 
that  God  has  been  pleased  to  create  moral  agents,  whose  springs 
of  being  are  in  a  certain  derived  sense  within  themselves.  What 
is  meant  by  responsibility  is  nothing  else  than  this — that 
these  beings  contain  within  themselves  possibilities  of  heaven  or 
hell,  of  holiness  or  of  sin  without  limits,  as  far  as  we  .can  see. 
How,  and  in  what  way  angels  corrupted  themselves,  and  turned 
their  heaven  into  hell,  their  holiness  into  sin,  it  is  vain  to  con- 

1'ecture — we  have  no  means  of  saying — the  subject  lies  at  present, 
ike  that  other  question  of  the  plurality  of  worlds,  outside  our 
horizon.  All  we  know  is  the  fact  of  their  existence,  and  of  the 
fall  of  some  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  and  of  the  obedience 
of  others  who  are  called  the  'elect  angels.'  Why  God  should  have 
entrusted  any  beings  with  such  a  fearful  weight  of  responsibility 
as  this,  and  whether  like  Cain  they  think  their  punishment 
heavier  than  they  can  bear,  it  is  vain  for  us  to  conjecture. 
Enough  to  know  that  the  weight  of  responsibility  for  free-will 
does  not  rest  in  the  same  way  on  men  as  on  angels.  One  of  the 
harshest  things  in  theology  is  the  way  in  which  divines  have 
reasoned  inconsistently  on  this  subject  of  free-will — laying  it  on 
in  one  quarter  and  taking  it  off  in  another,  according  to  some 
arbitrary  system  of  their  own.  But  the  language  of  Scripture 
is  uniform  and  essential.  Man  is  said  to  be  '  flesh '  and  not 
'spirit,'  and  the  distinction  is  a  deep  and  far  reaching  one. 
*  Bunsen,  *  God  in  History/  vol.  i.  p.  5,  English  Translation. 
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By  'flesh'  is  meant  the  physioal  appetitive  life,  lighted  by 
reason,  and  informed  by  conscience  it  is  true,  but  still  a  liie 
of  the  earth,  earthy.  Such  is  the  life  of  the  first  Adam,  and  of 
all  his  posterity.  He  has  potencies  for  good  and  evil,  but  they 
are  generally  dormant  and  undeveloped,  not  active  unless  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  sold  themselves  to  work  wickedness,  or 
who  have  reached  the  climax  glanced  at  by  St.  James — earthy — 
psychical— devil  inspired. 

This  is  why  Christ  looked  with  compassion  on  the  multitude ; 
they  were  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd ;  all  sin  and  blasphemy 
were  to  be  forgiven  to  men,  all  but  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  never  hath  forgiveness  either  in  this  life  or  in  that 
which  is  to  come.  This  distinction  betweeYi  flesh  and  spirit, 
psychical  and  pneumatical,  is  more  than  a  verbal  one,  it  is  the  key 
to  one  of  the  deep  things  of  theology.  We  know  no  writer 
except  Mr.  Birks,  in  the  'Difficulties  of  Belief,'  who  has  seen 
in  this  distinction  the  key  to  one  of  the  deepest  problems  of  all, 
why  fallen  men  are  so  liable  while  fallen  angels  appear  not  to 
bo.  In  man's  case  the  evil  came  from  without,  and  the  remedv 
thus  can  be  applied  from  without.  Thus  the  personality  of 
a  tempter  and  of  a  redeemer  of  the  human  race  stand  and  fall 
together.  With  perfect  consistency  those  who  have  parted 
with  the  Atonement  get  rid  of  the  personality  of  Satan  as  a 
mythical  disguise  of  a  moral  truth,  that  the  senses  allure  and 
subdue  the  spirit  in  man.  But  the  Scripture  narrative  taken  as 
a  whole  is  perfectly  self-consistent,  and  bears  internal  marks  of 
tinith.  It  represents  evil  thus  coming  from  without  to  man, 
but  taken  up  into  his  system  as  a  poison,  and  its  virus  increasing 
and  extending  as  time  goes  on.  This  is  after  the  analogy  of 
physical  evil,  and  the  only  strange  part  of  it  is  that  God  should 
have  permitted  the  first  contagion  unless  He  had  higher  pur- 
poses in  store  for  the  race ;  unless,  in  other  words,  it  was  a  better 
thing  to  fall  and  be  redeemed  than  never  to  have  fallen  at  all. 

Now  these  are  the  problems  of  which  Pantheism  can  offer  no 
explanation,  and  by  which,  as  we  have  said,  we  may  test  its 
truth.  Mr.  Picton  shrinks  from  the  consistency  of  the  Spinoza 
school  of  Pantheists,  who  deny  the  existence  of  moral  evil  tVi 
toto.  He  shelters  himself  behind  the  remark  that  it  is  a  question 
as  insoluble  under  one  theory  of  God's  relation  to  the  world  as  - 
under  the  other.  But  this  we  deny ;  as  we  have  shown  already, 
we  can  give  an  account  of  how  man  was  tempted  and  fell,  which 
if  it  does  not  clear  up  the  mystery  at  least  removes  all  moral 
contradictions  from  it  as  far  as  man  is  concerned.  Man  as  the 
child  of  God  has  been  drawn  away  and  beguiled.  God  has, 
therefore,  put  enmity  between  man  and  the  serpent,  and  has 
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promised  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  by-and-by  bruise  the 
serpent's  head^  It  is  this  which  reconciles  us  to  a  dark  problem 
otherwise  insoluble.  We  can  look  up  and  see  our  Father's  coun- 
tenancOy  and  feel  that  in  Him  is  light,  and  no  darkness  at  all. 

It  is  infinitely  better  thus  to  face  the  difficulties  of  moral 
evil  with  the  clue  of  redemption  in  our  hand  than  to  lose 
the  sense  of  God's  personality,  because  the  thought  of  a  personal 
evil  one  is  too  abhorrent  to  modern  thought.  In  a  letter  to  his 
old  acquaintancci  Mr.  James  Candlish,  Bums  the  poet  once 
made  the  following  remarkable  admission : — 

*  You  have  shown  me  one  thing/  he  says,  '  which  was  to  be  de- 
monstrated, that  strong  pride  of  reasoning,  with  a  little  affectation  of 
singularity,  may  mislead  the  best  of  hearts.  I  likewise,  sii:ce  you  and 
I  were  first  acquainted,  in  the  pride  of  despising  old  women's  stories, 
ventured  in  the  daring  path  Spinoza  trod,  but  experiences  of  the 
weakness,  not  the  strength  of  human  powers,  made  me  glad  to  grasp 
at  revealed  religioD.' 

There  are  others  who  have  foimd  the  '  daring  path  Spinoza 
trod '  as  alluring  and  unsatisfactory ;  but  it  is  not  every  one 
who  has  Bums'  manliness  to  confess  that  the  a  priori  road  is 
long  and  steep  and  winding,  and,  after  all,  only  brings  the 
traveller  babk  in  a  roundabout  way  to  the  same  point  from 
whence  he  set  out.  As  a  theory  of  the  imiverse,  this  higher 
Pantheism  leaves  us  exactly  where  it  finds  us ;  while  as  a  theory 
of  God  it  is  cold  and  cheerless  in  the  last  degree.  As  a  theory 
of  the  universe,  it  is  better  than  the  atomic  materialism  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  and  his  school.  Mr.  Picton  justly  remarks 
that  the  establishment  of  the  ultimate  substantiality  of  atoms, 
or  the  proof  of  any  theory  which  would  give  to  the  impene- 
trability of  matter  more  than  a  phenomenal  and  conditional 
yalue,  would  necessarily  be  fatal  to  any  spiritual  idea  of  the 
universe,  and  would  logically  involve  Atheism.  So  far  so  well. 
But  what  is  it  that  Mr.  Picton  offers  us  instead  of  these  ultimate 
atoms  which  would  lead  us,  as  he  infers,  to  Atheism  P  Little  else 
than  a  universal  force.  If  this  is  another  name  for  God,  then 
we  fear  we  must  return  to  the  altar  with  this  inscription — '  To 
an  unknown  God.'  We  agree  with  a  critic  in  the  Examiner^ 
who  at  least  will  not  be  charged  with  any  theological  bias, 
^  That  it  is  not  easy  to  harmonize  this  new  theory  of  Christian 
*  Pantheism  with  a  belief  in  Christianity  that  conserves  even 
■*  its  earliest  phase,  much  less  the  varied  apostolic  and  sub- 
'  apostolic  forms  of  it.  Judaism,  whence  the  new  religion 
'  sprang,  had  no  real  point  of  contact  with  Pantheism.'  This 
witness  is  true,  and  all  the  more  valuable  as  the  testimony  of 
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one  who  is  an  open  opponent  to  the  claims  of  revelation.  The 
Hebrew  Scriptures  may  be  charged  with  anthropomorphism. 
They  may  err,  as  their  enemies  say  they  do,  on  the  side  of 
investing  the  Deity  with  human  passions  and  affections. 
Jehovah  is  a  jealous  God ;  He  commissions  His  prophets,  rising 
up  ea]4y  and  sending  them ;  He  bends  His  bow,  fills  the  cup 
of  His  wrath  ;  His  eyes  behold  and  His  eyeJids  try  the  children 
of  men ;  He  grieves,  He  repents ;  His  bowels  of  compassion  are 
moved ;  in  every  aspect  and  relation  of  life  He  is  a  great  King 
and  Judge,  the  Ood  of  all  flesh,  as  well  as  the  Father  of  our 
spirits.  But  we  search  the  record  in  vain  for  a  single  expres- 
sion approaching  the  language  of  this  new  school.  There  is 
not  a  syllable  in  Scripture  which  hints  at  the  language  of  the 
higher  Pantheism.     Mr.  Tennyson's  line, 

'  Is  not  the  vision  He,  though  he  be  not  that  which  he  seems  1  * 

is  thoroughly  Oriental ;  it  might  have  been  written  by  some 
Buddhist  poet.     So,  again,  when  he  says, 

'  If  we  could  only  hear  and  see  this  vision — were  it  not  He  1 ' 

we  seem  to  be  catching  echoes  from  the  far  East.  But  the 
Hebrew  muse  knows  no  strain  like  this.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  healthy  realism  in  its  conception  of  God.  He  is 
above  the  world  and  outside  it.  He  teiketh  up  the  isles  as  a 
very  little  thing.  He  weighs  the  hills  in  scales  and  the  moun- 
tains in  balances.  The  transcendental,  not  the  immanent 
thought  of  creation,  is  the  koyrfote  of  Hebrew  inspiration. 
There  is  an  advance  in  the  New  Testament ;  the  governmental 
character  of  God  sinks  a  little  into  the  background,  and  the 
Fatherly  relation  becomes  more  prominent  in  its  stead.  But 
t!)e  New  Testament  never  oversteps  itself  or  falls  into  the 
hinguago  of  mysticism,  confounding  the  Creator  with  His 
works.  True,  it  glances  at  the  thought  that  there  shall  be  a 
time  when  even  the  Son  who  must  reign  till  He  hath  put  all 
enemies  under  His  feet  shall  give  up  the  kingdom  to  Him  that 
hath  put  all  things  under  Him,  that  so  God  may  be  all  in  all. 
But  this  is  very  unlike  Pantheism,  though  it  may  be  taken  to 
mean  that  by  those  who  wish  to  wrest  that  meaning  out  of 
Scripture.  All  that  it  implies  is  the  ultimate  and  final  elimina- 
tion of  moral,  and  with  it  physical  evil  out  of  the  universe. 
God  is  to  be  all  in  all  in  the  sense*  that  He  shall  become  tl\e 
Supreme  Truth  of  the  universe — a  truth  which  is  law  in  the  ' 
unconscious  and  love  in  the  conscious  class  of  His  creatures. 
The  reign  of  law  will  then  be  unbroken,  not  only  from  pole  to 
pole  of  the  Universe,  but  also  through  all  ranks  and  degrees  of 
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agents  endowed  with  free  will.  We  have  always  thought  it 
unfair  to  mystics  like  Tauler,  A'Kempis,  and  others,  to  strain 
their  language  to  mean  more  than  this.  When  they  complain 
of  self-will,  and  desire  that  their  Wills  may  be  absorbed  and  lost 
in  the  Divine  Will,  they  are  far  from  meaning  that  sinking  of 
individuality,  that  absorption  of  separate  being  in  the  universal 
soul  which  is  the  true  keynote  of  Pantheism.  To  strain  their 
expressions  (which  we  admit  are  imguarded)  is  an  unfair  use  of 
criticism.  If  questioned,  they  would  readily  join  in  the  noble 
protest  of  the  '  In  Memoriam'  against  this  faith  *  as  vague  as  all 
unsweet ' — 

*  That  each  should  seem  a  separate  whole. 
Should  move  his  rounds  and  fusing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall 
Kemerging  on  the  general  soul. 

^  Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet. 
Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside 
And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet.' 

Could  we  question  these  old  mystics  (whose  creed,  as  Miiller, 
in  his  *  Doctrine  of  Sin/  points  out,  arose  from  their  taking 
one  of  the  factors  of  sin,  viz.,  selfishness,  for  the  whole),  they 
would  have  earnestly  repudiated  these  inferences  fastened  on 
them.  They  were  athirst  for  God,  even  the  livine:  God,  and 
longed  to  lay  down  that  burden  of  flesh  which,  like  a  veil, 
seemed  to  shut  them  out  from  the  beatific  vision  of  Him  whose 
presence  was  better  than  life ;  but  absorption  in  any  sense, 
however  qualified,  is  quite  a  difierent  thing.  In  fact,  the  more  we 
look  into  it,  the  less  we  like  this  expression,  Christian  Pantheism. 
As  an  intellectual  tour  de  force y  Mr.  Picton  has  sucoeeded,  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  at  least,  in  bringing  the  language  of  scientific 
Pantheism  into  harmony  with  that  of  high  and  advanced  spiritual 
writers.  But  it  is  only  a  forced  and  unnatural  harmony.  Much  in 
the  same  way  Dr.  Pusey  has  twisted  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England  on  the  Eucharist  into  harmony  with  that  of 
Rome  on  the  same  subject.  The  Church  of  England  condemns 
one  thing  and  the  Church  of  Rome  affirms  another  thing,  and 
the  two  theories,  though  difierent,  do  not  contradict  each  other. 
»Iust  as  St.  Paul  condemns  works  without  faith,  and  St.  James 
faith  without  works,  while  the  two  apostles  mean  the  same 
thing  under  difierent  phrases,  so,  according  to  Dr.  Pusey,  the 
Consubstantiation  which  he  holds,  and  the  Transubstantiation 
taught  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  difierent  modes  of  express- 
ing the  same  truth  of  the  impanation  of  Christ  as  a  continued 
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miracle  of  the  Incarnation.  Much  in  the  same  way  Mr.  Picton 
brings  out  the  Mystics  as  Pantheists,  and  the  Pantheists  asMystics, 
and  finds  out  a  middle  term  between  the  two  which  he  calls  Chris- 
tian Pantheism.  The  last  word  of  science  is,  as  he  tells  us, 
Pantheism,  and  the  last  word  of  religion  is  also  Pantheism ;  it 
is  only  the  noisy  dogmatists  of  Positivism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Traditionalism  on  the  other,  who  cannot  or  will  not  see  that 
science  and  religion  rightly  interpreted  teach  the  same  truth, 
that  there  is  but  one  universal  substance,  to  which  science  gives 
the  name  of  Life,  and  which  religion  adores  as  God. 

For  our  part,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written. 
Mr.  Picton  is  as  impatient  of  the  Anthropomorphism  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  calls  God  our  Father,  as  he  is  of  that  of  the 
Old  Testament^  which  describes  Him  as  our  King  and  Judge. 
In  language,  the  beauty  of  which  cannot  blind  us  to  its  delusive 
tendency,  he  describes  the  saint  and  the  sage  reaching  the  samie 
point  of  absorption  of  God  in  the  universe  and  the  universe  in 
God. 

*  On  the  dim  border  land  where  the  philosopher's  eager  eye  sees  the 
sparkling  world  of  sense  fade  away  into  the  infinite  beyond,  there  he 
may  behold  apostle  and  saint  pacing  on  familiar  ground  in  rapt 
meditation  q(  eternal  power  and  life.  For  not  as  one  among  many, 
not  as  the  central  sun  with  wheeling  planets  have  the  most  reverent 
worshippers'  thought  in  their  inmost  hearts  of  God,  but  rather  as  the 
one  comprahending  all  as  the  only  power  and  only  substance  out  ot 
which  creature  existence  shines  in  flickering  rays.* 

Mr.  Picton  must  read  the  New  Testament  under  the  glamour 
of  a  preconceived  theory  if  he  can  trace  an  expression  akin  to 
this  ^  God-drunk '  theory  of  Spinoza.  Take  the  sublimest  passage 
of  all,  where  before  the  seer  of  Patmos  the  vision  passes  of  a 
throne,  and  '  he  that  sat  on  it  to  look  upon  was  as  a  jasper  and 
a  sardine-stone,'  i.e.,  it  was  as  impossible  to  behold  Him  as  to 
behold  the  sun  shining  in  its  noontide  strength.  The  glory 
of  God,  in  other  words,  was  too  bright  to  allow  His  person  to 
be  seen,  just  as  the  sun's  brightness  conceals  his  disc  at  noon. 
But  the  disc  is  there,  and  in  the  same  way  there  is  personality 
in  God.  lie  raay  be  spoken  of  with  reverence  as  a  unit — 
indeed,  as  tlie  unique  unit  of  the  universe,  the  diamond-point 
on  which  the  whole  pivots,  the  circle  whose  centre  is  every- 
where and  whose  circumference  is  nowhere.  Scientific  Pan- 
theism makes  God  as  dependent  on  the  uniyerse  for  personality 
as  wo  are  on  the  frame  which  binds  us  in,  '  that  so  its  isolation 
grows  defined.'  New  and  Old  Testament  Theism  is  so  intense 
m  the  other  extreme  that  the  universe  fades  away  before  Him. 
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On  this  subject  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  work  of  a 
recent  writer :: — 

*  The  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  indeed  that  of  the  classical 
nations  of  antiqiiity,  is  conspicuously  void  of  appreciation  of  natural 
beauty.  In  the  mind  of  the  writers  the  sense  of  outward  nature 
was  entirely  subordinated  to  that  of  the  presence  of  God  in  nature. 
The  sense  of  the  invisible  was  an  overmastering  passion  with  them. 
Nature  was  but  the  robe  with  which  the  King  of  kings  arrayed  Him- 
self, and  the  thought  of  His  glory  overpowered  and  swallowed  up  all 
other  considerations  that  did  not  centre  in  H^m.  There  can  be  no 
stronger  contrast  to  the  Pantheistic  tendencies  of  modem  poetry 
than  that  which  is  furnished  by  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  From 
first  to  last  it  is  the  pei*sonal  God,  the  Everlasting  One  present,  but  in- 
visible. He  before  whom  the  writer  bows  with  reverential  awe,  but 
yet  with  the  most  unswerving  and  unbounded  confidence.'* 

Theories  vastljr  unlike  may  thus  be  dressed  up  so  like  as  to 
pass  the  one  for  the  other,  lout  our  duty  to  truth  obliges  us  to 
say  that  the  connection  between  these  two  types  of  Pantheism 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  They  have  a  sort  of  verbal  connec- 
tion, but  we  should  like  Law,  or  Fenelon,  or  Tauler,  or  these 
gentler  Christian  spirits  who  fled  from  the  noisy  strife  of  tongues, 
and  the  brawlings  of  rival  dogmatists,  to  tell  us  what  they  would 
think  of  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza  or  Hegel,  not  to  speak  of 
Schopenhauer.  They  would  have  rejected  with  horror  any 
theory  which,  even  by  implication,  denied  the  Deity^s  personality, 
and  confounded  God  with  His  works,  making  of  Ood  the  mere 
anima  mundi,  as  in  the  line 

'  For  from  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take, 
For  soul  is  form  and  doth  the  body  make.' 

That  God  is  the  formative  principle  of  the  universe,  which  is 
His  body,  would  sound  to  them  flat  blasphemy.  On  the  union 
of  Christ  and  His  Church  they  delighted  to  dwell,  and  saw  in 
that  Church  His  body,  the  pleroma,or  bodying  forth  of  Him  that 
filleth  all  in  all.  .  But  creation  set  forth  no  such  excellent 
mystery,  nor  was  capable  of  it ;  God^s  relation  to  the  world  was 
one  thing.  His  indwelling  in  the  Church  another,  the  latter  was 
immanent,  the  former  only  transcendent.  To  their  conceptions, 
08  to  that  of  the  seer  of  Patmos,  the  glory  of  God  was  so  excess- 
ive, that  when  the  Great  White  Throne  was  set,  *  the  heavens 

*  and  the  earth  fled  away,  and  there  was  found  no  place  for 
'  them.'  Creation  was  parched  up  at  His  presence  like  a  burning 
scroll,  or  laid  aside  like  a  worn-out  vestment.  These  are  Hebrew 
conceptions  of  the  relation  of  God  to  His  works,  and  if  Mr, 

•  '  The  Structure  of  the  Old  Testament,'  by  Eev.  Stanley  Leathes,  p.  144. 
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Picton  likes  to  call  this  Pantheism,  he  is  welcome  to  the  word. 
But  let  it  not  be  named  in  connection  with  that  arid  soholasti- 
cism  which  wraps  up  its  lost  sense  of  God's  personality  in  vague 
and  misty  phrases  about '  the  all'  and  Hhe  many/  To  paraphrase 
a  well-known  expression  of  Hobbes,  we  should  call  Pantheism 
the  ghost  of  Atheism  sitting  crowned  upon  its  graye.  '  Nous 
ne  Savons  pas  ce  que  Dieu  est*  was  the  last  word  of  philosophy, 
according  to  Pascal — ni  sUl  est  was  the  mocking  addition  of  tiiose 
who  s^arbled  his  text.  •  The  fact  is  instructive,  it  teaches  us  how 
far  philosophy  can  go,  and  what  it  must  end  in  without  the 
lamp  of  Revelation.  The  unknown  God  of  philosophy  ends  in 
the  no-God  of  the  Positivist,  or  the  all-God  of  the  Pantheist. 
The  two  are  not  so  far  apart  as  some  imagine.  Impatient  of 
the  anthropomorphism  of  Scripture,  and  blind  to  the  truth  that 
the  Father  of  our  spirits  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us,  those 
who  are  unable  to  rest  in  materialistic  Atheism  profess  a  spirit- 
ualistic Pantheism,  which  is  curiously  like  and  unlike  the  old 
dreary  negation  from  which  it  is  a  recoil.  The  dynamical  philo- 
sophy has  replaced  the  mechanical ;  Force,  and  not  matter  is  now 
at  the  beginning  of  all  things — but  force  is  no  more  God  than 
matter.  When  our  spiritual  desires  are  really  kindled,  we  can 
no  more  rest  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  What  we  crave  for  is 
a  living  person,  not  an  abstract  principle,  a^hand  to  direct  us,  an 
eye  to  look  on  us,  and  a  heart  to  love  and  pity  us.  Philosophy 
shrinks  from  anthropomorphisms  of  this  kind,  and  in  its  pride 
of  intellect  despises  the  vulgar  for  making  to  themselves  a 
magnified  man  as  God.  But  the  genuine  needs  of  human  nature 
are  not  to  be  reasoned  away  with  a  sneer ;  divine  philosophy, 
unlike  human,  sees  the  felt  necessity,  and  meets  it.  It  has 
revealed  God  as  our  Father,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Elder 
Brother,fand  the  Blessed  Spirit  who  dwells  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  as  the  abiding  Comforter  with  men,  interceding  for 
them  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.  To  turn  from 
this  into  cold  abstractions  about  the  All  and  the  One,  is  like 
passing  out  of  sunshine  into  a  cavern,  flashing  with  spars,  it  is 
true,  but  lit  by  one  smoky  torch,  and  that  held  by  a  trembling 
hand. 

The  love  of  paradox  has  led  Mr.  Picton,  we  should  hope,  to  do 
wrong,  not  to  our  spiritual  conviction  alone,  but  also  to  his  own. 
AVith  a  thesis  to  maintain,  he  has  mixed  up  two  very  different  sorts 
of  Pantheism  together,  so  as  to  forget  that  they  are  of  different 
origin  ;  the  one  denying  all  personality  in  God,  the  other  losing 
the  sense  of  all  other  personality  than  His.  If  we  could  only 
forget  the  issues,  and  look  on  Mr.  Picton's  essay  as  a  piece  of 
mere  metaphysical  fence,  like  that  of  Professors  Ferrier  and 
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Calderwood  on  the  Absolute,  we  should  have  no  expression  but 
one  of  admiration  for  the  beauty  of  the  style,  and  of  those  illustra- 
tions which,  as  in  a  perfect  building,  give  strength  to  the  edifice, 
while  they  only  seem  intended  to  lend  it  fresh  grace  and  airiness. 
We  come  upon  passage  after  passage  which  almost  shakes  our 
judgment,  and  compels  us  to  put  me  book  down,  as  the  House 
adjourned  after  Sheridan's  famous  Begum  speech.     We  have 
questioned  ourselves  whether  it  is  not  theological  bigotry  to  class 
Mr.  Picton  with  these,  whose  only  altar  is  an  unknown  God. 
But,  amicus  Plato  magia  arnica  Veritas,   The  attempt  to  transcend 
such  a  conception  as  that  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  and   to 
treat  it  as  a  mere  accommodation  or  landing  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  from  Fetichism  up  to  the  pure  philo- 
sophy of  the  Absolute,  only  recoils  on  those  who  make  it.     We 
get  no  nearer  the  true  Absolute  by  using  the  phrase — on  the 
contrary,  by  ridding  ourselves  of  so  much  anthropomorphism,  we 
only  get  out  of  the  region  in  which  true  religions  emotion  is 
possible  at  all,  viz.,  that  of  the  emotions  and  affections.     Men 
will  not  adore  what  they  can  neither  love  nor  fear.     In  the 
legend  of  Icarus,  Daedalus  made  him  waxen  wings,  but  as  he 
soared  nearer  the  sun  the  wax  melted ;  and  so  the  higher  he 
rose  the  greater  his  fall.    In  the  case  of  the  modern  Icarus,  there 
is  the  same  failure,  though  from  an  opposite  cause.    In  attempt- 
ing to  soar  into  the  region  of  the  Absolute  and  unconditioned, 
men  do  not  really  reacm  the  sun  of  absolute  Being,  they  only 
rise  into  a  region  where  the  air  is  too  rarefied  to  breathe,  and 
where,  for  want  of  a  refracting  medium,  the  light  is  as  darkness. 
Their  wings  do  not  melt  with  the  warmth  of  the  sun's  rays,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  frozen  to  death  at  these  ungenial  alti- 
tudes, and  if  they  descend  at  all  in  safety,  it  is  to  learn  the 
lesson  that,  if  we  would  know  God  at  all,  we  must  know  Him  as 
He  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  Himself.     *  Have  I  been  so  long 
time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  Me,  Philip  P     He 
that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father ;  and  how  sayest  thou 
then  shew  us  the  Father  P ' 

We  part  thus  with  Mr.  Picton,  with  the  wish  that  he  may 
learn  the  lesson  which  Burns  once  laid  to  heart,  and  remember 
that  '  strong  pride  of  reasoning,  with  a  little  affectation  of  sin- 
*  gularity,  may  mislead  the  best  of  hearts.'  He  is  not  the  first 
who  has  ventured  on  '  the  daring  path  Spinoza  trod.'  He  has 
yet  to  learn  the  further  lesson  of  the  weakness,  not  the  strength  of 
human  powers,  which  may  make  him  '  glad  to  grasp,'  as  Bums 
confesses  he  was,  *  at  revealed  religion.' 
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Art.  IU. — Bjormijerne  Bformon  as  a  Notelist. 

In  democratic  and  almost  republican  Norway,  where  all  titular 
and  hereditary  nobility  has  been  abolished,  there  are  three 
castes  of  society,  widely  differing  in  character,  and  marked  off 
from  each  other  by  well-defined  boundaries.  The  first  may  be 
called  the  'townspeople,'  all  more  or  less  educated,  and  not 
differing  to  any  very  great  extent  from  the  educated  classes  in 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  second  caste  comprehends  the  fisher- 
men and  sailors  dwelling  along  the  coast,  and,  consequently, 
for  the  most  part  in  or  near  the  towns,  but  forming  a  much 
poorer  and  less  educated  body  than  the  first.  The  third  and 
most  strongly  marked  caste  is  that  of  the  peasantry,  dwelling  in 
its  narrow  valleys  and  shut  in  by  its  unyielding  walls  of  grey, 
fir-covered  granite.  It  is  with  this  class,  and  with  the  novelist 
who  has  devoted  himself  to  this  class,  that  we  have  to  deal ;  so 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  devoting  a  few  lines  to  a  sketch 
of  its  general  character,  and  a  view  of  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  peculiar  development  of  that  character. 

Far  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  civilized  Europe,  far  from 
even  the  few  little  towns  which  his  country  boasts,  and  where 
some  pf  the  tastes  and  habits  of  modem  civilization  might  be 
instilled  into  him,  the  Norwegian  peasant  is  in  many  respects 
some  centuries  behind  his  age.  He  is  tied  down  by  the  same 
customs  and  prejudices  which  bound  his  fathers  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  His  intellectual  life  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  narrow  and  constrained  as  theirs.  His  imagination  still 
dwells  on  the  wild,  and  in  many  cases  childish,  traditions  which 
formed  the  mental  food  of  his  ancestors.  The  uncouth,  yet  often 
toucliing  and  beautiful  melodies  to  which  he  performs  his 
ancient  and  grotesque  dances,  have  been  handed  down  from 

generation  to  generation  of  fiddlers  from  time  immemorial, 
[is  very  religion  is  of  the  most  unsophisticated  character,  and 
is  (though  this  may  be  strenuously  denied  from  certain  quarters) 
more  a  matter  of  custom  than  of  faith.  In  short,  the  principle 
on  which  the  ordinary  Norwegian  peasant  guides  his  every-day 
thoughts  and  actions,  may  be  well  expressed  in  the  words  of 
Gejer : — 

'  It  Cometh  from  our  fathers,  and  to  our  sons  shall  go^ 
So  long  as  in  the  Northland,  warm,  youthful  hearts  still  glow.* 

A  very  good  principle  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  but,  like 
most  other  general  rules,  not  always  beneficial  when  consistently 
put  into  practice.     And  if  the  yearly  influx  of  tourists  and 
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foreigners,  the  spread  of  the  steam-engine  and  the  telegraph, 
and  above  all  the  increase  of  books  and  newspapers,  are 
beginning  to  infringe  upon  this  intense  conservatism,  these 
inUuences  have '  not  been  long  enough  at  work  to  have  effected 
any  very  appreciable  change. 

Though  it  s^ems  to  us  at  least  that  that  change  is  coming, 
surely  and  steadily,  it  must  necessarily  be  a  slow  one,  for  there 
is  scarcely  a  more  dogged,  stolid  being  in  creation  than  the 
typical  Norwegian  peasant.  Sprightliness  is  not  a  characteristic 
of  the  Teutonic  race,  but  a  lowland  Scotch  ploughman  seems 
quite  a  mercurial  character  when  compared  with  a  Norse 
'  bonde.'  Nor  is  the  cause  of  this  far  to  seek.  In  the  first 
place,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Johnson's  emphatic  denial,  it  is  imiversally 
admitted  that  climate  and  surrounding  scenery  have  an  incal- 
culable effect  on  the  human  mind.  Now  nothing,  not  even  the 
scenery  of  Switzerland,  can  be  more  majestic  and  at  the  same 
time  more  overpowering  and  depressing  than  the  upland 
scenery  of  Norway.  The  whole  country  consists  of  high  hill 
and  low  vale — everywhere  the  mighty  granite  mountain,  with 
its  army  of  giant  firs  and  its  cap  of  eternal  snow,  hangs 
threateningly  over  the  narrow  valley  beneath.  Everywhere 
the  valley,  with  its  central  river  winding  through  its  green 
banks,  crouches  as  if  terrified  in  the  lee  of  its  protecting  hill. 
Along  the  bed  of  the  river  He  the  peasants'  little  dwellings, 
at  long  intervals  from  each  other,  and  each  surrounded  by  its 
patch  of  comland  or  pasture.  This  terrific  scenery,  fitter  for 
the  habitations  of  giants  than  of  men,  has  had  a  deep  effect  on 
the  minds  of  the  peasantry.*  From  childhood  upwards  a  dark 
shade  has  been  cast  over  their  imagination,  which  grows 
darker  and  darker  as  they  enter  upon  their  direful  struggle  with 
the  iron  nature,  scarce  yielding  to  them  their  daily  bread. 
This  shade  is  increased  by  the  comparative  solitude  m  which 
they  live — ^for  distances  are  so  great  that  separate  families  have 
little  communication  with  each  other  except  at  an  occasional 
dance,  or  at  the  church  on  Sunday,  Then,  again,  while  the 
Scotch  peasant  can  cheer  his  lonely  toil  with  the  beautiful 
songs  of  Bums,  and  their  equally  beautiful  melodies,  or  with 

•  *  Your  homes/  says  the  pastor,  in  his  conversation  with  the  "  village 
saints,''  in  the  **  Fisher  Girl,"  *  are  far  up  among  the  mountains,  where 
your  grain  is  cut  down  more  frequently  by  the  frost  than  by  the  scythe. 
Such  barren  fields  and  deserted  spots  should  never  have  been  built  upon ; 
they  might  well  be  given  over  to  pasturage  and  the  spooks.  Spiritual 
life  thrives  but  poorly  in  your  mountain  home,  and  partakes  of  the  gloom 
of  the  surrounding  vegetation.  Prejudice,  like  the  cliffe  themselves, 
overhangs  your  life,  and  casts  a  shadow  upon  it.* — American  Translation 
bij  31.  E.  Niks, 
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the  ballads  of  ancient  knights  and  dames^  hia  Norwegian 
brother  has  no  poetry  in  his  own  dialect  save  a  few 
pointless  jingles,  set  to  mnsicy  which,  though  often  pleasing, 
may  be  best  described  as  '  eerie.'  In  this  respect  the  Swede 
also  has  a  great  advantage  over  him.  The  Scotchman,  too,  has 
peopled  his  woods  and  lees  with  gentle  fairies  and  sportive  elves, 
while  the  Norseman's  rocks  and  forests  and  waterfalls  swarm,  in 
his  eyes,  with  hideous  and  gigantic  trolls  and  grotesque  '  nisser,' 
'  alfer/  and  '  huldre,'  sometimes  indeed  benevolent  in  their 
character,  but  generally  quite  the  opposite.  All  these  circum- 
stances have  combined  to  produce  a  race  of  hardy,  sturdy 
tillers  of  the  soil,  stolid  and  unexcitable,  unless  they  come  under 
the  influence  of  intoxicating  drinks,  which  is,  alas !  too  often 
the  case ;  silent  in  their  dauy  life,  and  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance somewhat  dull,  yet  commonly  endowed  with  a  hidden  vein 
of  poetry,  the  effect  probably  of  that  scenery  on  which  we  have 
commented. 

Truly  an  immense  quarry  for  the  poet  and  the  painter  is  this 
wild  land,  with  its  strange,  uncouth  inhabitants.  How  would 
Turner  have  revelled  in  its  mountains  and  rivers,  its  ice-fields, 
and  pine  trees,  its  mists  and  its  sunshine !  How  would  Wilkie 
have  delighted  in  its  labour-browned  peasants,  with  their 
grotesque,  parti-coloured  costumes,  and  their  picturesque  dwell- 
ings !  But  it  has  at  last  found  a  Turner  of  its  own  in  Gude,  a 
Wilkie  r)f  its  own  in  Tidemann,  and  a  Scott  and  Bums  of  its 
own  in  Bjornsou. 

Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  was  born  at  Kvikne,  in  Osterdal,  on 
the  8th  of  October,  1832,  his  father  being  the  parish  clergyman. 
In  his  short  sketch,  called  'Blakken,*  published  in  1868,  he 
has  given  what  we  may  suppose  to  be  a  true  picture  of  his  early 
years,  when  his  play-fellows  consisted  of  a  cream-coloured  pony, 
a  dog,  a  cat,  and  a  pig,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  strictest 
principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  The  story  begins 
with  a  description  of  his  birth-place,  which  we  quote  as  giving 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  scenery  in  that 
wild  region. 

*  Bjorgan,'  he  says,  *  was  formerly  the  manse  of  Kvikne  parish  in 
the  Dovrefjeld.  The  house  lies  very  high  and  quite  by  itself;  I  ujjed 
to  t^taiid  ns  a  little  boy  on  tiie  table  in  tbe  sitting  room,  and  look 
with  longing  eyes  down  into  the  valley,  at  the  people  who  in  winter 
skated  up  and  down  tbe  river,  or  in  summer  played  on  the  hills. 
Bjorgan  lay  so  high  that  no  corn  would  grow  there,  on  which 
account  the  property  is  now  sold  to  a  Swiss  and  a  manse  has  been 
bought  in  tho  valley,  where  it  is  a  little  more  level.  The  winter 
ca.iie  dreadfully  early  at  Bjorgan.     A  field  which  ray  father   had 
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Bow-ed  as  an  experiment  one  warm  and  earlj  spring,  was  ere  long 
covered  with  snow;  the  cut  hay  very  often  got  a  snow -storm  inste.td 
of  a  shower  of  rain  ;  and  when  the  winter  came  on  in  earnest — ihe 
cold  wns  90  great  that  I  dared  not  take  hold  of  the   door-latch 
because  the  iron  blistered  my  fingers.     My  father,  who  had  been 
brought  up  as  a  child  in  the  country,  near  Randsfiord,  and  had 
consequently  got  pretty  well  accustomed  to  it,  had  often  to  drive  to 
the  outlying  districts  with  a  veil  over  his  face.     The  roads  crackled 
and  creaked  whenever  one  person  walked  on  them,  and  if  more  came 
the  noise  grew  piercing.    The  snow  often  lay  on  a  level  with  the 
second   story   of    the  big    house,  smaller    out-houses   were  quite 
smothered,  hills,  bushes,  and  fences  were  levelled  off,  an  ocean  of 
BDow  stretched  all  around  billowing  as  if  after  a  storm,  which  had 
here  scooped  out,  there  heaped  up — and  the  tops  of  the  high  birch 
trees  seemed  floating  about  in  the  waves.     I  stood  on  the  table  and 
saw  the  people  on  their  snow-shoes  tearing  downwards  from  our 
house  to  the  valley.     I  saw  the  Finns  coming  with  their  reindeer 
from  the  liorans  forest;  dashing  down  over  the  hills  and  then  up 
again  towards  us,  their  sledges  rocking  from  side  to  side ;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  how  the  band  at  last  stopped  in  our  farm-yard,  and  a 
ball  of  furs  crept  from  each  sledge,  and  turned  out  to  be  a  little, 
bustling,  happy  mannikin,  who  sold  reindeer  meat.' 

According  to  this  sketch,  and  we  believe  in  reality,  Bjornson's 
father  was  removed  from  Kvikne  to  another  charge  in  Romsdal 
when  the  poet  was  eight  or  ten  years  of  age.  This  llomsdal 
is  far  famed  as  the  finest  scenery  in  Norway,  nor  could  there  be 
found  u  fitter  nursery  for  a  man  of  that  type  of  genius  which 
Bjornson  possesses.  Here  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  school;  and 
we  find  it  recorded  that,  like  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  and  many 
other  men  of  genius,  he  was  noted  for  nothing  except  his  dull- 
ness in  school  and  his  liveliness  out  of  it.*  The  same  character 
seems  to  have  followed  him  through  most  of  his  career  at  the 
University  of  Christiania,  whither  ho  proceeded  in  1852,  and 
which  he  left  without  passing  his  second  examination. 

The  writer  of  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the  English  translation 
of  Arne,  hints  that  this  distaste  for  book-learning  was  the  result 
of  an  early  presentiment  and  aspiration  in  the  poet,  who  deter- 
mined, while  yet  a  boy,  to  become  one  of  his  country's  greatest 
authors,  and  consequently  set  himself  to  study  the  book  of 
nature,  human  and  divinOi  in  preference  to  the  narrower  lore  of 
types  and  paper.  If  this  be  true,  Bjornson  is  a  greater,  or  at 
least  a  more  remarkable  man  than  we  take  him  for.  Possibly 
he  may  early  haye  dreamt  of  becoming  an  author — and  his 


physical  prowess  must  have  been  indeed  remarkable,  for  it  is  said 
that  'on  one  ocoMion  he  soundly  thrashed  the  strongest  boy  in  the 
whole  school.' 
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dream  has  been  better  fulfilled  than  that  of  most  other  youthful 
aspirants.  But  we  suspect  his  backwardness  at  his  books  is  to 
be  traced  rather  to  idleness  or  distaste,  than  to  any  preconceived 
theory  of  what  should  and  should  not  be  studied :  such  theories 
can  be  formed  only  by  the  aid  of  experience  and  culture. 

The  fact^  however^  stands,  that  Bjomson  can  scarcely  bo 
called  a  man  of  education  or  culture,  Kir  less  a  man  of  learning. 
Whether  this  has  had  an  advantageous  effect  upon  his  geniK?, 
or  otherwise  it  is  hard  to  say.  We  incline  to  the  former 
opinion;  and  it  is  certain  that,  of  all  his  works,  his  novels  have 
suffered  least,  and  gained  most  by  this  want  of  bookishness.  It 
has  imparted  to  them  an  originality,  a  freshness,  and  a  naivete, 
which  form  perhaps  their  principal  charm;  and  if  there  be 
anything  wanting  in  them  it  is  certainly  not  owing  to  any 
deficiency  in  culture. 

In  1866  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  lived  nearly  a 
year,  and  this  journey  gave  that  expansion  and  impetus  to  his 
mind  which  was  needed  for  the  production  of  any  great  work. 
Before  he  left  the  Danish  capital  he  had  written  what  many 
consider  the  greatest  of  his  novels  *  Synnovc  Solbakken.'  We 
are  not,  we  believe,  overstepping  the  mark  in  saying  that  the 
great  majority  of  his  countrymen  prefer  this  to  any  of  his  sub- 
sequent stories.  But  we  are  not  inclined  altogether  to  adopt 
the  Norwegian  view  of  the  subject ;  for  *  Synnove '  appears  to  us 
by  no  means  the  most  delightful  of  Bjornson's  productions,  though 
artistically  it  may,  perhaps,  be  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful. 
But  before  giving  our  reasons  for  this  opinion,  we  shall  sketch 
the  plot  and  characters  of  the  story  so  that  the  reader  may 
have  some  idea  of  thie  general  style  of  the  book. 

The  story  turns  upon  the  fortunes  of  two  families  living  near 
each  other  in  one  of  those  narrow  dales  which  we  have  described 
nbove.  '  Solbakke '  or  '  sun-hill '  is  so  called  because  it  lies  on 
an  open  lea,  where  the  sun  shines  brighter  and  the  hay  dries 
soDner  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  valley.  The  farmer  and 
his  wife,  Guttorm  and  Karen  Solbakken  (for  in  Norway  the 
proprietors  are  still  named  from  their  farms)  have  one  daughter 
Synnove,  the  heroine  of  this  story.  Opposite  to  Solbakke  lies 
Granliden,  not  so  well  favoured  by  nature  as  its  sunny  neigh- 
bour, but  still  a  prosperous  and  valuable  farm.  It  has  descended 
from  father  to  son  from  time  immemorial,  and  the  owners  have 
been  named  alternately  Ssemund  and  Thorbjom  ever  since  the 
iUrm  came  into  the  family — but  there  is  a  superstition  in  the 
valley  that  the  *  Thorbjorns '  of  Granliden  have  always  been, 
and  will  always  be,  unfortunate.  The  present  owner  isSaDmund, 
and  when  his  first  son  is  born  he  hesitates  to  call  him  Thorbjcirn 
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after  his  grandfather^  because  of  the  traditional  ill-luck  which 
adheres  to  the  name.  Custom,  however,  overrules  all  scruples, 
and  he  is  baptized  by  the  old  family  name — his  father  resolving 
at  the  same  time  to  quell  from  the  beginning  the  self-willed  and 
defiant  disposition  wnich  has  caused  the  unhappiness  of  the 
foregoing  Thorbjorns,  and  which  he  expects  to  manifest  itself 
in  this  one.  And  this  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  beautiful 
features  of  the  story, — the  intense  love  of  the  father  for  his  son, 
concealed  beneath  a  cloak  of  severity  and  but  half  recognized 
by  the  son  himself,  who,  loving  and  respecting  his  lather, 
yet  fails  to  understand  and  appreciate  him.  Nor  is  this  barrier 
of  misunderstanding  overleapt,  until  mutual  grief  and  suffering 
in  the  end,  reveal  the  father  and  son  more  clearly  to  each  other. 

When  Thorbjom  is  six  or  seven  years  old  his  father  hires  a 
boy  to  help  him  with  the  farm  work.  To  Thorbjom  this  Aslak 
seems  a  miracle  of  power  and  learning.  He  afterwards,  on  his 
first  meeting  with  Synnove,  as  a  child,  informs  her  :  ^  You  may 
'believe  Aslak  is  strong:  he  once  took  and  lifted  a  horse: 
'  that's  as  true — as  true  as  can  be :  for  he  told  me  himself.'  By 
such  romances  as  this,  and  by  wonderful  tales  and  songs  of 
trolls,  and  fairies,  and  elvos,  all  of  whom  he  locates  at  Solbakke, 
Aslak  works  upon  Thorbjom's  imagination,  and  gains  a  power 
over  him  such  as  no  one,  not  even  his  father  or  mother,  possesses. 
He  also  tells  him  of  Synnove,  who  lives  over  there  at  Solbakke 
with  all  the  wonderful  fays  and  sprites — so  that  the  name  of 
S}'iinove  Solbakken  (whom  he  has  never  seen)  possesses  a 
weird  fascination  for  Thorbjom.  But  Aslak  ftUo  manages  to 
get  Thorbjom  into  all  manner  of  mischief,  and  into  perpetual 
disgrace  with  his  father ;  till  at  last  his  enormities  culminate 
with  egging  on  Thorbjom  to  throw  a  snowball  at  his  sister 
one  Sunday,  when  Ss&mund  is  away  at  church.  His  mother 
discovers  this — and  the  scene  is  beautifully  described  where 
Thorbjorn  sits  in  an  agony  of  suspense  awaiting  his  father's 
return,  and  dreading  that  his  mother  will  tell  of  his  misdeeds, 
yet  not  daring  to  beg  her  not  to  do  so.  His  mother  does  tell  it 
all — but  nothing  is  said  to  Thorbjom ;  everyone  is,  on  the 
contrary,  very  kind  to  him,  and  in  his  relief  he  goes  to  bed, 
feeling  that  there  is  no  one  he  loves  so  much  as  his  father. 
But  he  wakens  up  next  rooming  to  find  Ssemund  in  the  act  of 
thrashing  Aslak  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  and  dismissing  him 
from  the  farm. 

Aslak  is  gone,  but  matters  are  not  much  improved  at  Gran- 
liden.  SsBmund  was  not  much  mistaken  when  he  foresaw  a 
turbulent  and  rebellious  spirit  in  his  son ;  and  partly  on  account 
of  his  father's  severity,  partly  on  account  of  genuine  misdeeds, 
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Thorbjora  gets  a  bad  character  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a 
mischievous,  unmannerly  child.  At  last,  one  Sunday  his  father 
takes  him  to  church  for  the  first  time.  This  is  a  great  day  in 
the  life  of  every  Norwegian  peasant,  and  especially  in  that  of 
Thorbjom,  for  on  it  he  sees  for  the  first  time  Synnove  Sol- 
bakken.  As  the  little  fellow  kneels  on  the  seat  to  see  her 
better,  as  he  sit«  opposite  her,  another  little  boy,  wishing  to  have 
the  same  privilege,  pulls  him  down,  and  his  first  church-day  is 
signalized  by  a  battle  royal  between  the  two.  ]When  the  congre- 
gation comes  out,  however,  Saomund  falls  into  conversation  with 
Synnove's  father  and  mother,  and  Thorbjom  and  Synnove 
herself  are  of  course  brought  together.  Having  been  to  church 
before,  she  has  a  great  idea  of  the  proprieties,  and  at  first 
refuses  to  speak  to  him,  on  account  of  his  pugnacious  exploit, 
combined  with  the  bad  reports  she  has  heard  of  him.  Curiosity, 
however,  at  last  gets  the  better  of  her  scruples,  and  their  con- 
versation, which  is  delightfully  childlike  and  simply  told, 
beginning  with  a  '  Fie,  for  shame  ! '  on  her  part,  ends  with  an 
invitation  for  Thorbjom  and  his  little  sister,  Ingrid,  to  come  to 
Solbakke,  and  see  her  lambs  and  other  pets. 

After  some  delay,  while  Thorbjom  is  learning  to  leave  off 
using  some  naughty  expressions  which  Aslak  has  taught  him, 
he  and  Ingrid  do  visit  Solbakke :  their  visit  is  returned ;  and 
while  the  children  are  gradually  growing  to  boy  and  girl,  and 
then  to  youth  and  maiden,  a  very  close  intimacy  is  kept  up 
between  them.  At  last  they  are  to  be  confirmed.  In  the  Nor- 
wegian country  districts  the  custom  is,  for  all  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  to  be  confirmed  that  year,  to  go  on  certain  days  to  the 
priest's  house  to  study  with  him,  for  a  sort  of  examination  must 
be  passed  before  the  ceremony  can  be  performed.  Thorbjorn 
is  already  well  known  in  the  district  as  possessing  a  good  pair 
of  fists,  and  by  no  means  unwilling  to  use  them.  But  at  these 
confirmation  lessons  the  boys  begin  to  twit  him  with  regard  to 
Synnove,  and  this  leads  to  battle  after  battle,  in  which  Thor- 
bjorn is  generally  victor,  so  that  he  becomes  worse  spoken  of 
than  ever  in  the  district.  His  father  alone  knows  nothing  of 
his  warlike  deeds,  for  it  is  well  known  how  severe  he  is,  and  no 
one  dares  to  tell  him.  These  evil  reports  hurt  his  reputation 
with  Synnove's  father  and  mother  especially,  who  are  somewhat 
fanatical  in  their  religious  views,  and  regard  fighting  as  posi- 
tively sinful — and  they  even  estrange  him  slightly  from  Synnove 
herself.  We  pass  over  several  striking  scenes :  as  that  where 
he  steals  over  to  Solbakke  by  night,  and  plants  i^  number  of 
flowers,  which  Synnove  has  received  from  the  priest  the  day 
before, in  her  little  garden:  and  tl^e  beautiful  speue  TT^<^f^9  some 
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time  after  their  confirmation,  their  long  understood  love  is  first 
expressed  and  confirmed  in  words.  Still,  however,  Synnove 
fears  to  tell  her  parents,  for  Thorbjorn's  fighting  spirit,  which, 
even  for  her  sake,  he  finds  it  a  hard  struggle  to  repress,  makes 
him  far  from  a  suitable  match  in  their  eyes. 

In  Norway,  as  in  Greece  and  other  mountainous  countries,  the 
cattle  are  in  the  summer  taken  up  to  the  mountains  where  the 
rithest  and  sweetest  grass  grows.  They  are  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  girls,  who  live  in  the  little  huts  called  *  SeBters,'  on  tlie 
brow  01  the  hill,  to  tend  and  milk  the  cows,  and  make  the 
winter  store  of  butter,  cheese,  &c.  To  one  of  these  saoters 
Synnove  and  Ingrid  go  together.  They  are  so  high  up  that  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  climb  by  the  rugged  cattle-path  from  the 
valley  up  to  them,  but  are  yet  so  near  as  the  crow  flies,  that  they 
can  hear  shouts  and  any  loud  noises  from  the  valley  below. 
One  day  the  two  girls  are  seated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  looking 
over  the  valley  below.  There  is  a  wedding-party  (which  in 
Norway  sometimes  lasts  for  days)  going  on  at  a  large  farm  a 
little  way  down  the  valley,  and  they  can  hear  the  shouts  and 
gunshots  from  the  scene  of  rejoicing.  But  they  are  happy  to 
Know  that  Thorbjorn,  although  he  has  been  invited,  is  not  going 
— for  there  is  no  place  where  so  many  quarrels  occur  as  at  a 
wedding-party,  where  the  brandy  is  circulating  freely  :  and  the 
brother  of  the  bride  at  this  marriage  happens  to  be  a  well- 
known  braggadocio,  and  bears  a  professed  grudge  against  Thor- 
bjorn. As  they  sit  talking  they  see  Thorbjorn  witn  a  cart  and 
horse  leaving  Granliden,  and  taking  the  road  towards  the 
nearest  town.  They  call  to  him,  and  blow  upon  their  cow-horn 
— he  sees  them,  answers  them,  and  goes  on  watching  them  and 
neglecting  his  horse,  which  takes  fright  at  something  on  the 
roadside,  and  bolts  across  fields  and  ditches  in  the  direction  of 
the  farm  where  the  wedding  is  being  celebrated.  Thorbjorn 
at  last  manages  to  stop  him,  and  leads  him  buck  to  the  road ; 
but  the  shafts  are  broken,  and  the  barrels  with  which  the  cart 
was  loaded  are  scattered  all  around.  His  journey  to  town  is 
stopped,  and  he  finds  he  will  need  help  even  to  get  his  things 
together  and  go  home  again.  Then  a  fit  of  ungovernable  rage 
seizes  him,  and  he  thrashes  his  horse  till  it  is  cowed;  after 
which  he  perceives  the  object  which  had  frightened  it  at  first, 
namely,  a  half-drunk  man  lying  on  the  roadside,  who  wakes  up 
and  reveals  the  sinister  features  of  his  old  friend  Aslak.  After 
some  conversation  ho  agrees  to  go  with  Aslak  to  the  wedding- 
house  to  ask  for  help  :  Aslak  has  just  come  from  there,  having 
by  his  story-telling  powers  produced  the  usual  result  of  a 
quarrel;  and  finding  himself  likely  to  get  implicated  in  it,  has 
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retired,  to  sleep  off  the  fumes  of  his  previous  debauch.  We 
pass  over  the  powerfully  dramatic  episodes  in  which  the 
drunken  Aslak  tells  his  own  miserable  story,  and  Thorbjorn 
overhears  a  few  words,  which  show  him  that  the  newly-married 
couple  are  not  likely  to  live  a  very  happy  life. 

His  cart  has  been  almost  refitted  again,  and  he  is  just  pre- 
paring to  drive  away,  when  Knud  Nordhoug,  the  before- 
mentioned  bully  comes,  with  a  band  of  admirers  from  a  bam 
where  they  have  been  playing  cards.  We  translate  the  scene 
which  follows,  where  Thorbjorn,  thinking  of  Synnove  and  his 
father,  does  his  best  to  ward  off  the  quarrel,  which  is  nevertheless 
forced  upon  him  :-  -- 

^  Then  there  began  a  noise  and  hubbub  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  yard,  where  the  bam  stood.  It  was  a  baud  of  people  which 
rushed  from  the  bai  u .  A  tall  man,  who  was  in  front  of  them,  shouted, 
"  Where  is  he  ?  "  "  There  1  there  ! "  said  some.  "  Don't  let  him  go 
there  !  "  said  others,  "  there's  sure  to  be  a  mirfortune."  **  Is  that 
Knud?"  Thorbjorn  naked  of  a  little  boy  who  stood  by.  **Tcs; 
he*s  drunk,  and  then  he's  always  quarrelsome.**  Thorbjorn  was 
already  in  the  cart,  and  he  now  whipped  his  bor?e.  **No;  stop, 
comrade !  "  he  heard  behind  him.  He  pulled  Ibe  n-inp,  but  the  horse 
went  on,  and  he  did  not  stop  it  again.  '*  Oh  !  are  you  afraid, 
Thorbjorn  Granliden  ?  "  was  shouted  nearer  him.  lie  now  held  the 
horse  in  firmly,  but  did  not  look  back. 

* "  Jump  down  quietly,"  shouted  some  one.  Thorbjorn  turned  his 
head,  •*  Thanks,  I  am  going  home,'*  he  said.  They  now  whispered 
a  little  among  each  other,  and  meantime  the  whole  band  had  come 
up  to  the  cart.     Knud  stood  before  the  horse,  first  clapped  it,  and 

then  seized  its  mane  to  look  at  it 

«  «  «  « 

•  "  What  will  you  take  for  your  nag  ?  "  he  asked.  **  I  won't  sell 
it "  said  Thorbjorn.  "  Perhaps  you  don't  believe  I  can  pay  for  it  ?  " 
eaidKnud.  "  1  don't  know  what  you  can  do."  "Oho,  you  doubt 
about  itp  You  should  take  care  how  you  do  that/*  said  Knud. 
The  boy  who  had  been  standing  at  the  wall  in  the  room,  now  said  to 
his  neighbour,  •*  Knud  hasn't  got  tlie  pluck  for  it  this  time." 

*  Knud  heard  this.  "  Have  I  not  pluck  for  it  ?  Who  says  so  P 
Have  I  not  pluck  for  it  ?  "  he  cried.  More  and  more  people  came 
up.  "  Q-et  out  of  the  way  of  the  horse ! "  shouted  Thorbjorn,  and 
whipped  it,  wishinj?  to  start.  **  Do  you  say,  *  Get  out  of  the  way  '  to 
roe?"  ai^ked  Knud.  '^  1  was  speaking  to  the  horse ;  I  must  get  on," 
said  Thorbjorn,  but  did  not  turn  aside.  "  What !  do  you  want  to 
drive  over  me?"  asked  Knud.  "Then  get  out  of  the  way!"  and 
the  liorge  had  to  lift  its  head  in  the  air  to  avoid  driving  right  against 
Kuud's  breast.  Theu  Knud  took  hold  of  the  bridle,  aud  the  horse, 
which  remembered  the  thra^ihiug  it  had  ju&t  got  on  the  road,  began 
to  tremble.     Thia  roused  Thorbjorn,  who  now  regretted  what  he 
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had  done  to  the  horae»  and  he  vented  his  anger  upon  Knud ;  for  he 
rofle,  whip  in  hand,  and  cracked  it  ovor  Knud's  head.  "  A  blow  ?  " 
cried  Knud,  and  rushed  forward.  Thorbjom  jumped  from  the  cart. 
' ''  You  are  a  scoundrel,"  he  said,  as  pale  as  death,  and  he  handed 
the  reins  to  a  boj  while  he  put  himself  in  position.  But  an  old  man 
wont  over  to  Thorbjom,  and  plucked  his  sleeve.  '*  Saemund  Q-ranlideu 
is  too  good  a  man  for  his  son  to  have  anything  to  do  with  sucli  a 
bully,"  he  said.  Thorbjom  ljei«itated,  while  Knud  shouted  "Am  I  a 
bully  P  He  is  one  just  as  much  as  I  am,  and  my  father  is  as  good 
a  man  as  his — come  on  !  It's  a  pitv  the  neighbours  shouldn't  know 
which  of  us  is  the  best  man  1 "  and  he  took  off  his  scarf.  *'  Wc*ll 
try  that  soon  enough,"  said  Thorbjom.  Then  some  one  said,  "  They 
are  like  two  cats — they  must  growl  a  little  courage  into  each  other 
first."  Thorbjorn  heard  this,  but  did  not  answer.  Some  of  the 
crowd  laughed,  others  said  it  was  a  pity  there  had  been  so  many 
fights  at  that  marriage,  and  that  it  was  a  shame  to  provoke  a  stranger, 
who  wanted  to  go  away  quietly.  Thorbiorii  looked  round  for  his 
horse,  intending  to  go,  but  the  boy  haa  turned  it,  and  driven  it 
carefully  to  a  good  distance  off.  "  What  are  you  looking  for  P  "  said 
Knud.  "Svnnoveis  far  enough  away."  "What  have  you  to  do 
with  her  P  "  "  No,  I've  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  such  prudes,"  said 
Knud;  *'but  perhnps  she  steals  all  your  pluck  from  you."  That 
was  too  much  for  Thorbjorn ;  they  saw  that  he  looked  about,  to 
observe  the  ground*  Some  of  the  old  people  again  tried  to  stop 
them,  saying  that  Knud  had  done  enough  mischief  already.  "  Hell 
not  do  any  to  me !  "  said  Thorbjom,  and  •when  they  heard  that 
they  said  no  more.  Others  feaid,  "  Let  them  fight ;  and  then  they*ll 
be  friends  afterwards ;  they've  been  scowling  at  each  other  long 
enough."  **  Yes,"  said  one,  "  they  both  want  to  be  the  best  man  in 
the  country-side  ;  let  us  see  now  !  "  **  Have  you  others  seen  any- 
thing of  Thorbjorn  Granliden  P  "  asked  Knud ;  **  I  thought  I  saw 
him  here  in  the  yard  just  now."  "  Tes,  here  he  is,"  said  Thorbjorn,  and 
at  the  same  time  Knud  got  a  blow  over  the  right  ear  that  sent  him 
staggering  back  among  a  number  of  men  who  stood  there.  Not  a 
8oun(i  was  heard.  Knud  rose,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  rushed 
at  Tliorbjorn,  who  was  prepared  to  receive  him.  A  great  deal  of 
sparring  followed,  for  each  wished  to  get  a  hold  of  the  other  and 
^trestle;  but  each  was  well  practised,  and  kept  the  other  off. 
Thorbjorn's  blows  fell  fast  enouph,  and  some  said  that  they  were  hard 
enough  too.  "  Knud  has  found  his  mnn  there!  "  said  the  boy  who 
had  taken  the  horse.  **  Make  room  !  "  The  women  all  rushed  away 
except  one,  who  stood  up  on  some  steps  to  see  better ;  it  was  the 
bride.  Thorbjorn  caught  a  glimpse  of  her,  and  stopped  for  a  moment, 
then  he  noticed  a  knife  in  Knud's  hand,  and  remembered  what  she 
had  said — that  Knud  was  not  to  be  trusted ;  and  with  a  well-directed 
blow  he  hit  Knud's  arm  above  the  wrist,  so  that  the  knife  dropped, 
and  the  arm  fell  useless  at  his  side.  '*  Ow,  that  was  hard  1 "  said 
Knud.  '* Do  you  think  so?"  asked  the  other,  and  rushed  in  upon 
him.    Knud  was  at  a  disadvantage  with  his  disabled  arm,  yet  it  was 
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with  some  difficulty  that  he  was  thrown.  Two  or  three  times  he  was 
cast  heavily  to  the  earth ;  another  man  would  have  fainted,  but  his 
back  was  strong.  They  kept  moving  onwards,  while  the  people 
gave  way  on  both  sides;  and  so  it  went  on  all  round  the  yard,  till 
they  came  to  the  stairs,  where  Thorbjorn  raised  him  once  more  into 
the  air,  and  dashed  bim  down,  so  that  he  quivered  all  over.  Me  lay 
quite  still,  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  slowly  closed  his  eyes.  Thorbjorn 
shook  himself,  and  looked  up  ;  his  eye  fell  on  the  bride,  who  stood 
immoveable  and  stared  at  him.  ''Take  something  and  lay  it  under  his 
head,"  he  said,  and  turned  to  go  away. 


*  Still  he  stood  and  looked  at  those  who  were  taking  care  of  Enud. 
Many  spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not  answer.  Again  he  turned  away, 
and  thought  over  it  all ;  hecould  not  help  thinking  of  Synnove,  and  was 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself.  He  thouglit  over  what  explanation 
he  could  give,  and  feared  that  he  would  never  hear  the  last  of  it. 
Suddenly  he  heard  behind  him  **  Take  care,  Thorbjorn  !  *'  but  before 
ho  could  turn,  he  was  seized  from  behind  by  the  shoulders,  bent 
backwards,  and  felt  nothing  more  but  a  shooting  pain,  he  could  not 
tell  where.  He  heard  voices  around  him ;  felt  that  they  were 
driving,  sometimes  believed  that  he  was  di-iviiig  himself,  but  was 
sure  of  nothing.* 

"We  pass  over  the  beautiful  description  of  Thorbjom's  sensa- 
tions in  the  fever  wMch  follows  this  dastardly  stab,  and  the 
suspense  of  all  at  Granliden  until  the  crisis  is  past.  Ingrid 
comes  down  from  the  ssBter  to  tend  her  brother^  leaving 
Synnove  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  misfortune.  At  last 
the  doctor  tells  Saemund  that  all  positive  danger  is  past,  but 
that  his  son  will  probably  be  an  invalid  for  life, 

'  At  the  same  time  Ingrid  sat  in  the  sick  man's  room.  '*  If  you 
are  able  to  listen,  I  will  tell  you  something  about  father,"  she  said, 
"  Go  on,"  said  he.  "  Well,  the  first  evening  that  the  doctor  was 
here  father  was  away,  and  no  one  knew  where  he  had  gone  to.  But 
lie  had  gone,  over  to  the  wedding,  and  everyone  felt  uncomfortable 
when  he  carre  in.  He  sat  down  among  them,  and  drank  just  like 
anyone  else.  Then  he  began  to  ask  about  the  fight,  and  they  told 
him  exactly  how  everything  had  happened.  Enud  came  in.  Father 
asked  that  he  should  tell  his  story,  and  they  went  out  into  the  yard 
to  f^ee  the  place.  Everyone  followed.  Knud  tlien  told  how  you 
had  disabled  his  hand,  but  when  Knud  would  tell  no  more,  father 
rose  and  asked  if  it  was  thus  it  had  gone  afterwards,  and  at  once 
seized  Knud  by  the  shoulders,  raised  liim,  and  laid  him  down  on  the 

{>Rvement,  where  there  was  still  the  mark  of  your  blood.  He  held 
lim  down  with  his  lefb  hand  and  drew  his  knife  with  his  right. 
Knud  changed  colour,  and  everyone  was  silent.  There  were  some 
there  who  saw  father  weep,  but  he  did  nothing  to  Knud,  who  did 
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nofc  move.  Father  raised  Knud,  but;  in  a  little  laid  him  down  again. 
'  It  is  hard  to  let  you  go,'  he  said,  and  stood  and  stared  at  bim  while 
he  held  him. 

'  ''Two  old  women  went  past,  and  one  of  them  said,  'Think  of 
your  children,  now,  Usdmund  G-ranliden ! '  They  say  that  father  at 
once  let  Knud  go,  and  left  the  farm ;  but  £nud  slunk  away  from 
the  marriage,  and  didn't  come  back  again." ' 

'  Scarcely  had  Ingrid  finished  this  story  before  the  door  opened, 
and  some  one  looked  in  :  it  was  their  father.  She  at  once  went  out 
and  Ssmund  came  in.  No  one  knew  what  passed  between  the  two. 
The  mother,  who  stood  behind  the  door  to  listen,  once  thought  she 
heard  them  talking  of  how  far  Thorbjom's  health  might  return.  But 
she  was  not  sure  of  it,  and  did  not  dare  to  go  in  so  long  as  Siemund 
was  there.  When  he  came  out  he  was  very  quiet  and  a  little  red 
about  the  eyes.  "  He  will  live,"  said  he,  as  he  passed  his  wife,  "  but 
Lord  knows  if  he  will  ever  get  his  health  again."  The  wife  began  to 
cry,  and  followed  her  husband  out :  they  sat  down  side  by  side  at  the 
barn  door,  and  much  was  said  between  them. 

'  But  when  Ingrid  softly  came  in  again  to  Thorbjdrn  he  lay  with  a 
little  scrap  6f  paper  in  his  hand,  and  said  to  her  slowly  and  quietly, 
"  Give  this  to  Synndve  when  you  see  her  next."  When  Ingrid  had 
read  what  was  written  on  it  she  turned  round  and  wept,  for  on  the 
paper  stood : — 

* "  To  the  honoured  maiden,  Synndve  Guttorm's  daughter  Solbakken. 

When  you  have  read  these  lines  all  must  be  over  between  us,  for 
I  am  not  he  you  are  to  have.     The  Lord  be  with  us  both  ! 

ThORBJOBN  SjPiMUITDSEN  GbANLIDSN."  ' 

Meanwhile  Synnove  has  heard  from  her  mother  how  matters 
stand  with  her  betrothed  at  Granliden.  Driven  by  over- 
whelming anxiety  she  rushes  down  in  the  moonlight  over  the 
rocky  path  from  the  saQter,  and  creeps  noiselessly  up  to  Ingrid's 
room  at  Granliden.  In  a  most  touching  scene  she  inquires 
after  Thorbjorn,  and  it  cuts  Ingrid  to  the  heart  to  see  her  joy 
on  finding  that  the  wound  is  not  mortal,  and  her  resolve  to 
devote  her  life  to  nursing  him  if  he  remains  an  invalid,  for 
Ingrid  holds  in  her  hand  the  paper  saying  that  all  must  be 
over  between  them.  At  last,  just  as  Synnove  is  preparing  to 
return  to  the  saeter  full  of  strength  and  hope  by  reason  of  her 
new  resolve,  Ingrid  gives  her  the  note. 


But  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining.  Thorbjorn  regains  his 
health  completely,  and  in  a  powerfully  dramatic  scene  in  the 
church,  •  he  proves  to  every  one  by  his  reconciliation  with 
Enud  Nordhoug,  that  he  has  at  last  learned  by  means  of  love 
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and  suffering,  to  restrain  and  quell  that  passionate  nature, 
which  all  his  father's  early  severity  could  not  correct. 
Synnove's  parents,  persuaded  of  this  happy  reformation,  give 
their  consent  to  the  union,  and  all  ends  merry  as  a  marriage 
bell. 

A  very  beautifully-told,  and,  on  the  whole,  natural  story  it 
is,  and  doubly  interesting  from  the  insight  which  it  gives  us 
into  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  strange  people.  Every 
character  is  beautifully  brought  out.  The  strong,  deep,  loving 
nature  of  Sasmund,  his  patient,  gentle  wife,  the  strong  likeness 
between  Saemund  and  his  son,  who  are  yet  essentially  distinct, 
the  loving,  cheerful,  helpful,  little  Ingrid,  are  all  drawn 
with  a  master  hand.  Their  neighbours,  too,  at  Solbakke — 
the  honest,  puritanical  old  couple,  and  their  gentle  and  con- 
fiding, yet,  in  necessity,  self-reliant  daughter — we  know  of 
no  characters  in  fiction  sketched  with  more  sympathy  and 
truth.  We  cannot  do  better  than  translate  the  paragraph  in 
which  an  eminent  Danish  critic  has  delivered  his  verdict  on 
'  Synnove.* 

*  The  way,'  he  says,  '  iu  which  the  author  has  managed  to  repre- 
sent the  relation  between  his  different  characters  is  especially 
artistic — the  relation  between  SsDmund  and  Thorbjorn,  between 
Synnove  and  Ingrid  Qranliden,  between  Synnove  and  her  mother, 
and  lastly  between  the  two  families,  themselves.  As  the  tale 
advances,  tlie  characters  both  of  the  lovers  and  the  secondary 
personages,  develop  out  of  the  situations.  The  relation  between 
the  father  and  son  is  sketched  with  particular  geniality ;  we  seem 
from  the  very  beginning,  from  the  moment  Sasmund  dismisses 
Aslak,  to  perceive  his  love  for  his  son,  which  comes  more  and 
more  strongly  forward  as  the  tale  develops  itself,  until  we  see  it 
most  clearly  in  the  scene  with  the  doctor.  Each  separate  chapter 
in  the  story  forniB,  as  it  were,  an  act  in  a  drama,  a  sort  of  inde- 
pendent whole,  yet  so  that  the  end  always  contains  the  elements 
for  a  new  ^tuation,  and  points  forward  to  the  next  chapter — the 
next  act — until  in  the  last  chapter  the  interest  reaches  its  height, 
the  skein  is  unravelled,  and  the  characters  are  fully  developed. 
Jn  thia — iv  Vetting  his  characters  dramatically  develop  by  means  of 
the  situations — lies  the  mastery  of  Bjomson,  as  well  as  of  Henrik 
Ibsen.  And  for  the  very  reason  that  "  Synnove  Solbakken  "  stands 
in  this  respect  so  far  above  his  other  novels,  it  is  also  his  finest 
work  considered  as  a  noveV  * 

With  all  of  this,  except  the  last  sentence,  we  agree  entirely. 
As  a  dramatic  fror^-,  and  as  an  example  of  Bjomson's  strong 
point,  it  may  be  his  greatest  tale.     But  as  a  delightful  novel — 

*  This  criticism  was  written  before  the  appearance  of  '  The  Fisher 
Girl.' 
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as  a  book  to  read  again  and  again^  and  to  dwell  upon  fondly,  it 
seems  to  us  to  rank  far  below  either  '  Arne '  or  the  '  Fisher 
Girl,'  or  even  *  A  Blithe  Boy/  This  preference  probably  arises 
partly  from  the  fact  that  the  characters  in  *  Synnove/  powerfully 
drawn  as  they  are,  do  not  excite  our  sympathy  so  much  as  one 
or  two  in  the  later  tales.  Thorbjorn  especially,  though  true  to 
nature,  seems  by  no  means  a  loveable  character ;  we  can  excuse 
and  even  admire  the  readiness  with  which  he  appeals  to  fisticuffs 
at  the  bare  mention  of  Synnove — but  the  brutal  and  savage 
manner  in  which  he  thrashes  his  horse  after  it  has  taken  fright 
and  bolted,  is  by  no  means  so  excusable.  Nor  are  there  any  of 
those  traits  of  genius  about  him  which  render  interesting  the 
weaknesses  of  Arne  or  Petra ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  find 
Thorbjorn  less  interesting  than  the  two  above  named ;  nor  are 
Synnove,  Saemund,  and  Ingrid  by  any  means  more  interesting 
than  Eli  Boen,  Baard,  and  Gunlaug. 

We  have  gone  thus  minutely  into  '  Synnove '  because  it  is 
the  least  known  to  English  readers  of  all  our  author's  works  ; 
and  having  done  so  the  remainder  of  our  task  is  considerably 
lightened ;  for  it  may  stand  as  a  type  of  all  the  rest,  with  the 
exception  of  one  only.  A  certain  monotony  is  indeed  one  of 
Bjomson's  greatest  faults.  Out  of  his  five  longer  tales  four  are 
occupied  with  the  adventures  of  young  peasant  lovers,  who  in- 
variably overcome  apparently  gigantic  difficulties  and  end  in 
marriage  in  the  most  orthodox  fashion.  The  characters  are,  of 
course,  varied  enough,  but  there  is  a  dearth  of  incident  which 
adds  to  the  monotony  of  the  general  plots— and  adds  consider- 
ably to  the  difficulty  of  conveying  any  idea  of  the  author's 
powers  in  a  paper  such  as  the  present. 

Of  '  Arne,'  which  was  published  in  1858,  while  its  author 
occupied  the  post  of  artistic  director  in  the  Bergen  Theatre,  we 
need  say  little,  as  it  is  better  known  to  our  literary  world  than 
any  of  the  others.  The  principal  figure  in  it  is  of  course  that 
of  Arne,  a  yoimg  peasant  boy  endowed  with  high  poetic  gifts 
and  with  that  dreamy  vacillating  character  which  so  often  ac- 
companies these  gifts.  Of  all  Bjornson's  works  this  is  the  most 
wanting  in  incident — the  whole  story  turning  upon  the  strivings 
of  Ame's  spirit,  encaged  in  the  narrow  valley,  and  its  narrow 
life,  to  rise,  as  he  expresses  it,  '  over  the  mountains  high.'  We 
quote  a  verse  from  one  of  the  lyrics  which  Bjornson  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Arne.  We  are  indebted  for  it  to  the  excellent . 
English  translation  published  by  Strahan  :— 

*  Shall  I,  then,  never,  never  flee 
Over  the  mountains  high  ? 

NO.  cxxii.  c  c 
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Bookj  walls,  will  ye  always  be 
PrisoDB  until  ye  are  tombs  for  meP — 
Until  I  lie  at  your  feet 
Wrapped  in  my  winding-sheet  ? ' 

This  roving  disposition  is  at  first  restrained  by  his  love  for  his 
mother  (an  excellently  depicted  character)  and  afterwards  by 
his  deeper  love  for  the  beautiful  Eli  Boon,  daughter  of  a  rich 
farmer,  who  had  unfortunately  caused  the  illness  and  ultimate 
death  of  Arne's  father,  ^ils  the  Tailor.  The  principal  beauty 
of  this  novel  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the  two  characters  of  Ame 
and  his  mother.  The  latter,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
whom  she  loved  in  spite  of  his  bad  treatment  of  her,  concen- 
trates the  whole  affection  of  her  naturally  loving  heart  upon 
her  son.  But  Silence,  a  destroying  power  whose  effect  in  these 
lonely  valleys  can  be  but  poorly  understood  in  our  populous 
country,  creeps  into  the  house,  and  makes  an  imaginary  gulf 
between  them.  If  there  is  any  spot  on  earth  where  Carlyle's 
maxim  that '  Speech  is  silvern,  but  silence  is  golden '  does  not 
hold  good,  that  spot  is  Norway.  The  exaqtly  opposite  phrase, 
*  Silence  destroys  more  than  words,'  forms  the  moral  of  one  of 
Bjomson's  most  powerful  dramas,  *  Between  the  Battles.'  And 
it  is  only  by  a  strong  effort  on  the  part  of  both  Arne  and  his 
mother  that  this  ever-widening  gulf  is  overleapt.  Still  there  is 
a  skeleton  in  the  house — for  his  mother,  in  her  intense  anxiety 
to  keep  her  son  at  home,  has  concealed  from  him  several  letters 
which  have  arrived  for  him  from  a  sailor  friend  abroad.  So 
that,  in  spite  of  the  want  of  incident  in  the  tale,  our  interest  is 
kept  up  to  the  end,  when  Arne  and  Eli  are  happily  united  and 
his  roving  dreams  vanish  for  ever. 

*  A  Blithe  Boy,' Bjomson's  next  novel,  published  in  1860, 
is  of  a  character  somewhat  different  from  *Arne'  and  *Syn- 
nove.'  To  use  a  simile  suggested  by  the  Danish  critic  before 
quoted,  the  latter  may  be  likened  to  large  and  imposing  pic- 
tures by  Hunt  or  Dor^,  while  the  former  resembles  a  liltlo 
genre-piece  by  Faed.  It  has  not  the  deep  passion  or  the  exalted 
sentiment  of  the  larger  works — it  simply  represents  the  labours 
and  constancy  of  an  honest,  persevering,  *  blithe '  boy,  and  of  a 
true,  loving  girl,  whose  parents  oppose  their  imion.  Oyvind  is 
the  son  of  a  farmer  much  below  the  grandparents  of  Marit  in 
wealth  and  status.  Nevertheless  he  works  himself  forward 
until  by  the  assistance  of  an  old  schoolmaster,  whose  affection 
he  has  won,  he  is  permitted  to  study  at  an  agricultural  school  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Here  he  perseveres  for  some  time,  and  at 
last  returns  home  acknowledged  by  all,  the  best  farmer  in  the 
country-side.     Meanwhile  Marit's  grandfather,  a  sturdy,  stiff- 
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necked  old  conservative,  finds  that  his  farm  is  going  to  ruin, 
while  his  neighbours,  owing  to  modern  improvements,  &c.,  are 
flourishing  and  outstripping  him.  At  last,  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  old  schoolmaster,  he  consents  to  the  union  of  Marit 
andOyvind,  who  soon  restores  the  farm  to  its  former  prosperity. 
This  old  schoolmaster  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Bjorn- 
son's  characters,  and  we  cannot  resist  quoting  the  chapter  in 
which  his  early  history  is  related : — 

'  Baard  was  the  schoolmaster's  name,  and  he  had  a  brother  called 
Anders.  They  were  very  fond  of  each  other,  enlisted  together,  lived 
in  the  town  together,  and  went  to  the  war  together,  where  they  both 
became  corporals  in  the  same  company.  When  they  came  home 
again  after  the  war  every  one  thought,  these  are  two  fine  fellows. 
Soon  after  their  father  died ;  he  had  a  good  deal  of  maveable  property 
wiiich  it  was  difficult  to  divide,  so  they  agreed  that  they  would  not 
quarrel  over  it  this  time  citlier,  but  put  it  up  to  auction,  so  that  each 
could  buy  whatever  he  particularly  wished,  and  divide  the  profit.  So 
said,  so  done.  But  their  father  had  owned  a  large  gold  watch  which 
was  much  famed,  for  it  was  the  only  gold  watch  that  had  ever  been 
seen  in  that  district ;  consequently  many  rich  men  wished  to  buy  it, 
until  they  saw  tliat  the  brothers  began  to  bid  for  it — then  they  gave 
in.  Now  Baard  kept  on  expecting  that  Anders  would  give  up  the 
watch  to  him,  while  Anders  expected  the  same  of  Baard ;  tliey  bid 
on  to  try  each  other,  and  kept  looking  at  each  other  while  they  were 
bidding.  When  the  watch  had  come  up  to  twenty  dollars,  Baard  thought 
that  his  brother  was  not  acting  kindly,  and  held  on  till  it  got  towards 
thirty ;  when  Anders  still  did  not  give  in  Baard  thought  that  he  must 
have  forgotten  how  good  he  had  often  been  to  him,  besides  that  he 
was  the  eldest :  and  so  the  watch  rose  to  over  thirty  dollars.  Anders 
still  followed  up.  Then  Baard  bid  forty  dollars  at  once,  and  left  off 
looking  at  his  brother :  there  was  deep  silence  in  the  auction  room, 
only  the  auctioneer  quietly  repeated  the  price.  Anders  thought,  as 
he  stood  there,  that  if  Baard  could  afford  to  give  forty  dollars  so  could 
he,  and  if  Baard  would  not  give  him  the  watch  he  would  have  to  take 
it :  80  he  bid  again.  Baard  thought  this  the  greatest  shame  he  liad  ever 
seen  :  he  quietly  bid  fifty  dollars.  There  was  a  crowd  around  them,  and 
Anders  thought  his  brother  must  not  outdo  him  thus  in  everybody's 
presence,  so  he  bid  more.  Then  Baard  laughed;  *'A  hundred 
dollars  and  my  brothership  into  the  bargain,'?  he  said,  and  turning 
left  the  room.  A  little  after  some  one  came  out  to  him  while  he  was 
saddling  the  horse  he  had  just  bought.  "  The  watch  ia  yours,"  said 
the  man,  "  Anders  gave  in."  Whenever  Baard  heard  that,  a  feeling 
of  repentance  came  over  him ;  he  thought  of  his  brother  and  not  of 
the  watch.  The  saddle  was  on,  but  he  stood  with  his  hand  on  his) 
horse's  back,  uncertain  as  to  whether  he  should  start.  Then  a 
number  of  people  came  out  with  Anders  among  them,  and  whenever 
he  saw  bis  brother  standing  beside  the  saddled  horse,  not  knowing 
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what  Baard  was  thinking  of  as  he  stood,  he  shouted  to  him :  "  Tbanks 
for  the  watch,  Baard !  It  will  not  be  goine  that  day  your  brother 
will  trouble  you  again ! "  *'  Nor  tliat  day  when  I  ride  home  again/' 
answered  Baard,  pale  in  the  face,  and  springing  on  his  horse.  And 
neither  of  them  again  entered  the  house  where  they  had  lived  with 
their  father. 

'  Shortly  after  Anders  married  a  small  tenant's  daughter,  but  did 
not  invite  Baard  to  tbe  wedding ;  nor  did  Baard  go  to  the  church. 
The  year  after  Anders  was  married  the  only  cow  he  had  was  found 
dead  at  the  north  side  of  the  steading  where  it  was  tethered,  and  no 
one  could  tell  what  it  died  of.  Then  came  misfortune  upon  mis- 
fortune, and  things  were  going  badly  with  him ;  but  the  worst  was 
that  his  barn  and  all  that  was  in  it  was  burned  down  one  night  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  and  no  one  knew  how  the  fire  began.  '*  Some 
one  has  done  this,  who  has  an  ill  will  to  me,"  aaid  Anders  j  and  he 
wept  that  night     He  grew  poor,  and  lost  all  interest  in  hia  work. 

'  Next  evening  Baard  stood  in  his  room.  Anders  was  in  bed 
when  he  came  in,  but  sprang  up  at  once.  ''  What  do  you  want 
here  f "  he  asked ;  then  stopped,  and  stood  gazing  intently  at  his 
brother.  Baard  waited  a  little  before  he  answered.  "  I  come  to 
oiler  to  help  you,  Anders ;  things  are  not  going  well  with  you." 
**  Things  are  going  as  well  with  me  as  you  would  let  them,  Baard ! 
Oo,  or  I  will  not  be  able  to  command  myself.'*  ''  You  are  wrong, 
Anders;  I  am  sorry — *'  "  Go,  Baard,  or  God  have  mercy  upon  both 
}ou  and  me."  Baard  retreated  two  or  three  steps;  then  with  a 
trembling  voice  he  said,  "'If  you  would  like  the  watch,  you  shall  have 
it."  *'  Qo,  Baard!"  shrieked  the  other;  and  Baard  waited  no  longer, 
but  went. 

'  But  matters  had  gone  thus  with  Baard.  Whenever  he  heard 
that  his  brother  was  in  misfortune  his  heart  warmed  towards  him ; 
but  his  pride  kept  him  back.  He  felt  a  longicg  to  go  to  the  church, 
and  there  he  formed  good  resolutions  which  he  was  too  weak  to 
fulfil.  He  often  came  so  far  as  to  see  the  house,  but  now  some  one 
came  out  at  the  door,  then  there  was  a  stranger  in,  and  again  Anders 
stood  outside  cutting  wood  ;  so  that  something  always  came  in  the 
way.  But  one  Sunday,  far  on  in  the  winter,  he  went  again  to  church, 
a: id  then  Anders  happened  to  be  there  too.  Buard  saw  him  ;  he  had 
l^iown  pale  and  thin,  he  wore  the  same  clothes  as  before,  when  they 
were  friends;  but  now  ihey  were  old  and  patcheJ.  During  the 
8.  rmon  he  looked  up  at  the  priest,  and  Baard  thought  he  was  good 
»nd  gentle,  thought  of  their  childhood,  and  what  a  kind  lad  he  was. 
Jinard  himself  took  the  saci anient  that  day,  and  solemnly  promised 
1  is  God  that  he  would  be  reconciled  to  his  brother,  come  what  will. 
'J  hi.i  purpose  took  firm  hold  of  him  as  he  was  drinking  the  wine;  and 
\t  hen  he  rotte  he  intended  to  go  straight  to  his  brother,  and  sit  down 
hu.^ide  him  ;  but  some  one  was  sitting  in  the  woy,  and  Anders  did 
not  iuuk  up.  After  the  service  something  again  came  iu  the  wav; 
ti^eru  wrri3  too  many  people  about,  his  wife  was  walking  ut  hid  vide, 
and  he  did  not  know  her.     Ho  thouglil  it  would  be  best  to  g )  to  his 
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house,  and  talk  quietly  with  him.  When  evening  came  he  did  go. 
He  went  right  up  to  the  room  door,  and  listened ;  he  heard  his  own 
name  mentioned ;  it  was  by  the  wife.  "  He  took  the  sacrament  to- 
day,*' said  she,  "  Tou  may  be  sure  he  was  thinking  of  you."  "  No 
he  wasn't  thinking  of  me,"  said  Anders,  "I  know  him;  he  only 
thinks  of  himself." 

'  Nothing;  was  said  for  some  time ;  Baard  perspired  as  he  was 
standing,  although  the  evening  was  cold.  The  wife  was  stirring  a 
pot,  which  was  bubbling  and  seething  on  the  fire  ;  a  little  infant  cried 
now  and  then,  while  Anders  rocked  it.  Then  the  woman  said  these 
words,  "  I  beHeve  you  both  think  of  each  other,  without  admitting 
it."  ''  Let  us  talk  of  something  else,"  replied  Anders.  A  little 
after  he  rose,  and  came  towards  the  door.  Baard  had  to  hide  him- 
self in  the  wood-shed ;  that  was  just  where  Anders  was  going  to  fetch 
a  bundle  of  wood.  Baard  stood  in  the  corner,  and  saw  him  plainly  ; 
he  had  taken  oiF  his  shabby  Sunday  clothes,  and  put  on  the  uniform 
he  had  brought  home  from  the  war,  a  match  to  Baard's,  which 
he  liad  promised  his  brother  never  to  use,  but  let  it  go  down  as  a 
heir-loom  ia  the  familv,  while  Baard  had  promised  the  same  with 
regard  to  his.  Anders  was  now  patched  and  worn ;  his  strong  burly 
body  seemed  covered  with  a  bundle  of  rags ;  and  at  the  same  time 
Baard  heard  the  gold  watch  ticking  in  his  own  pocket.  Anders 
went  to  the  place  where  the  fagc  ots  lay ;  instead  of  at  once  bending, 
nnd  taking  up  his  burden,  he  stood  still,  leant  against  a  hewing- 
block,  and  looked  up  at  the  heavens,  which  were  glittering  with 
bright  stars.  Then  he  heaved  a  sigh,  and  said  "  Yes — ^yes — ^yes — 
my  Qod,  my  God !  " 

'  1  ill  the  day  of  his  death  that  rang  in  Baard's  ears.  He  thought 
of  stepping  forward  at  once,  but  just  then  Anders  moved,  and  his 
resolution  failed  him  ;  he  did  not  require  anything  more  to  stop 
him.  Anders  took  his  bundle  of  wood,  and  brushc  d  so  close  past 
him  that  the  twigs  struck  his  face  so  that  it  tingled. 

'  For  ten  minutes  more  Baard  stood  still  on  the  same  spot ;  and 
there  is  no  knowing  when  he  might  have  moved,  had  he  not  been 
seized  with  such  a  shivering- fit  after  his  strong  emotion,  that  he 
trembled  all  over.  Then  he  went  out ;  he  confessed  openly  to  himr 
self  that  he  was  too  cowardly  to  enter  the  house,  so  he  formed 
another  plan.  Erom  an  ash-pan  that  stood  in  the  corner  he  had  just 
left  he  raked  together  a  few  embers,  found  a  piece  of  "tyri,*" 
went  to  the  barn,  shut  the  door  after  him,  and  lighted  the  stick. 
This  done,  he  looked  for  the  nail  on  which  Anders  hung  his  lantern, 
when  he  came  to  thrash  early  in  the  morning.  He  took  out  the 
gold  watch,  and  hung  it  upon  the  peg,  put  out  the  wood,  and  went, 
feeling  so  relieved  that  he  sprang  over  the  snow  like  a  young  boy. 

'  The  next  day  he  heard  that  the  bam  was  burned  down  the  same 
night.  Probably  some  sparks  had  fallen  from  the  stick  which  he 
hud  used  to  light  himself  while  he  hung  up  the  watch. 

•  A  very  resinous  wood. 
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'That  overpowered  him  so  much  that  he  Bat  all  that  day  as 
if  he  had  been  ill,  and  took  out  his  psalm-book,  and  sang,  so  that 
the  people  iu  the  house  thought  there  must  be  something  wrong. 
But  in  the  evening  he  went  out,  aod,  in  the  dear  moonlight,  went  to 
his  brother's,  searched  about  in  the  ruins,  and  found  sure  enough  a 
little  melted-down  luaip  of  gold ;  it  was  the  watch.  With  thia  in 
liis  hand  he  went  in  to  his  brother  that  evening,  begged  for  for- 
giveness, and  tried  to  explain.  But  we  have  idreadj  related  the 
result. 

'  A  little  girl  had  seen  hiiil  digging  in  the  ruins,  some  boys,  on 
their  way  to  a  dance,  had  seen  him  go  down  towards  the  steading  the 
Sunday  evening  before,  the  people  m  the  house  told  how  strangely 
he  had  behaved  that  Monday,  and  as  every  one  knew  that  he  and  his 
brother  were  at  bitter  enmity,  all  this  was  told  to  tlie  authorities, 
and  an  inquiry  instituted.  No  one  could  prove  anything  against 
him  ;  but  the  suspicion  remained  on  him,  and  the  gulf  between  him 
and  his  brother  was  widened. 

'  Anders  had  thought  of  Baard  when  the  barn  was  burnt,  but  no 
one  had  said  anything  about  him.  When  the  next  evening  he  saw 
him  enter  his  room,  pale  and  strange-looking,  he  thought  at  once 
at  last  repentance  has  seized  him  ;  out  for  such  a  terrible  misdeed 
against  his  brother  there  is  no  forgiveness.  Afterwards  he  learned 
that  people  had  seen  him  going  down  towards  the  house  the  same 
evening,  and  although  no  light  was  thrown  on  the  matter  at  the 
inquiry,  he  firmly  believed  that  Baard  was  the  guilty  one.  They  met 
at  the  inquiry,  Baard  in  his  good  clothes,  Anders  in  his  patched  ones ; 
Baard  looked  over  to  him  when  he  entered,  and  there  was  a  beseech- 
ing look  in  his  eyes,  which  went  to  Anders'  heart.  He  wishes  me  to 
say  nothing,  thought  Anders ;  and  when  he  was  asked  if  he  thought 
his  brother  guill^  of  this  deed,  he  answered  clearly  and  distinctly 
"  No." 

'  But  from  that  day  Anders  took  terribly  to  drinking,  and  things 
looked  very  bad  with  him.  But  Baard's  lot  was  still  harder,  though 
he  did  not  drink  ;  for  no  one  could  have  known  him  again. 

*  Late  one  e«^ening  a  poor  woman  came  into  the  room  where  Baard 
lodged.  He  knew  her ;  it  was  his  brother^s  wife.  Baard  at  once 
understood  what  her  errand  was,  grew  pale,  dressed  himself,  and  fol- 
lowed her,  without  speaking  a  word.  A  dim  light  was  flickering  iu 
Anders'  window,  and  they  went  towards  the  light,  for  there  was  no 
path  over  the  snow.  When  Baard  again  stood  in  the  passage,  a 
strange  odour  met  him,  which  made  him  shudder.  Thej  entered. 
A  little  child  sat  over  at  the  hearth  and  played  with  the  charcoal ;  it 
was  black  all  over  its  face,  but  it  looked  up  and  laughed  with  its 
white  teeth ;  it  was  his  brother's  child.  But  in  the  bed  with  all  sorts 
of  clothes  heaped  over  him  lay  Anders,  very  thiu,  with  a  clear,  high, 
brow,  and  looked  with  hollow  eyes  at  his  brother.  Baard's  knees 
trembled :  he  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  burst  into  a 
torrent  of  tears.  The  sick  man  looked  at  him  steadfastly  but  said 
nothing.     At  last  he  told  his  wife  to  go  out,  but  Baard  signed  to  her 
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to  stay.  And  now  the  two  began  to  talk  to  each  other.  Thfty  ex- 
plained ererything,  from  that  day  when  they  bid  for  the  watch  till 
now  when  they  met  here.  Baard  ended  by  taking  out  the  lump  of 
gold  which  he  always  carried  about  with  him,  and  both  brothers  at 
last  confessed  that  through  all  these  years  not  one  day  had  they  felt 
themselyes  happy. 

'  Anders  did  not  say  much,  for  h»  was  not  strong  enough;  but  Baard 
remained  at  his  bedside  as  long  as  his  illness  lasted.  "  Now  I  am 
quite  well  again,*'  said  Anders  one  morning  when  he  wakened. 
**  Now,  brother  mine,  we  will  live  long  together,  and  never  leave  each 
other,  as  it  was  long,  long  ago."     But  that  day  he  died. 

'  Baard  took  charge  of  the  wife  and  child,  and  they  lived  in  comfort 
from  that  day  forward.  But  what  the  brothers  had  talked  over  at  the 
bedside  oozed  out  tJwough  the  walls  and  the  night,  and  was  known 
to  every  one  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Baard  became  the  most 
respected  man  among  them.  All  greeted  him  as  they  would  one 
who  has  had  a  deep  sorrow,  and  again  found  joy,  or  as  one  who  has 
been  very  long  away.  Baard  was  comforted  by  this  friendliness 
around  him,  and  was  grateful  to  Ood.  He  wanted  something  to  do, 
he  said,  and  the  old  corporal  became  a  schoolmaster.  What  he 
impressed  upon  the  children  both  first  and  last  was  charity,  and  he 
himself  practised  it,  so  that  they  loved  hiui  as  a  playfellow  and  a 
father  in  one.' 

During  the  period  intervening  between  1860  and  1868, 
Bjomson  does  not  seem  to  baye  published  any  work  of  fiction 
whatever ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  latter  year  he  came  out 
in  an  entirely  new  line.     In  commenting  upon  the  monotony 

Erevalent  in  his  writings,  we  remarked  that  out  of  his  five 
irger  novels  no  less  than  four  were  occupied  with  the  love 
adventures  of  a  couple  of  young  peasants.  '  The  Fisher  GKrl,' 
the  work  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal,  is  the  one  break  in 
this  series  of  love  tales. 

Of  all  our  author's  novels  this  seems  to  us  the  richest  and 
most  delightful.  We  find  in  it  an  extent  of  canvas,  and  a 
wealth  of  character  and  colouring  far  surpassing  any  of  his 
previous  efforts.  And  not  even  the  dreamy,  poetic  Ame  touches 
our  sympathy  so  much  as  the  artist-soul  of  Fetra,  unconsciously 
striving  to  find  expression  for  its  art,  and  involving  the  simple 
noble  girl  in  troubles  and  sorrow  which  a  less  gifted  nature 
would  have  escaped. 

The  scene  in  which  the  tale  opens  is  a  little  fishing  town  on 
the  west  coast  of  Norway.  Here  lives  Ghinlaug,  the  mother  of 
the  heroine,  supporting  herself  on  the  profits  of  an  inn  much 
frequented  by  seamen  and  fishermen.  We  are  introduced  to  the 
heroine  herself  as  a  tall,  dark  girl  with  large  brown  eyes  and 
long  hair,  who  runs  about  the  town  all  day  at  the  head  of 
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swarms  of  little  boys,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  piece  of 
mischief  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  townspeople  have  nick- 
named her  the  ^  Fisher  Girl/ — a  nickname  which  her  mother 
had  borne  before  her.  One  day  she  and  her  band  of  youthful 
desperadoes  conceive  the  bold  design  of  robbing  an  apple-tree 
in  the  garden  of  Pedro  Ohlsen,  a  half-mad  flute-playing  old 
man,  who  is  in  reality  Petra's  father,  though  none  know  it 
except  Gunlaug  and  himself.  This  Pedro  is  one  of  the  most 
excellent  characters  in  all  Bjornson's  tales,  reminding  us  forcibly 
of  some  of  Dickens's  creations,  and  worthy  to  have  been  sketched 
by  that  master  hand.  Unfortunately  the  robbers  are  discovered, 
and  Petra  runs  home  in  a  state  of  intense  terror  to  her  mother, 
who  scolds  her  vehemently  and  forbids  her  e^r  to  talk  to,  or  go 
near,  Pedro  Ohlsen  again.  As  Petra  is  sitting  at  the  door  very 
much  crestfallen  after  her  scolding,  lians  Odegaard,  the  son  of 
the  parish  priest,  and  himself  an  ordained  clergyman,  passes, 
and  falls  into  conversation  with  her.  He  begins  to  take  an 
interest  in  her,  and,  after  a  hard  struggle  with  Gunlaug,  who  is 
no  enthusiast  for  enlightenment,  he  prevails  upon  her  to  let  him 
give  Petra  some  education  and  cure  her  of  her  somewhat  law- 
less habits.  As  this  educating  process  progresses,  he  takes  more 
and  more  interest  in  her,  and  she  gains  more  and  more  respect 
for  him,  till  at  last  the  command  and  approval  of  her  mother 
becoone  of  secondary  importance  compared  with  that  of 
Odegaard..,  But,  though  Petra  is  evidently  a  clever  and  remark- 
able girl,  Odegaard  fails  to  discover  in  her  any  '  call '  to  any 
particular  walk  in  life — in  short,  her  character  remains  a  problem 
to  him  as  it  does  to  herself  and  everyone  else.  So  matters  go 
on  until  her  confirmation,  immediately  after  which  Odegaard 
starts  on  one  of  his  yearly  summer  tours. 

Now  Petra's  character  begins  to  reveal  itself.  She  wants  a 
lover  to  fill  up  an  empty  space  in  her  day  dreams,  and  accord- 
ingly in  her  childish  unconsciousness  of  the  importance  of  the 
step,  engages  herself  to  Gunnar  Ask,  a  young  sailor,  whose  ship 
sails  unexpectedly  the  next  day  on  a  prolonged  voyage.  She 
is  now  brought  into  contact  with  Yngve  Void,  a  rich  young 
merchant,  who  has  lived  in  Spain  and  acquired  Spanish  habits. 
This  young  hero  captivates  her  imagination,  and  with  the 
utmost  simplicity  she  at  once  engages  herself  to  him.  Then 
comes  a  letter  and  some  presents  from  Gunnar,  which  throw  her 
into  a  state  of  extreme  trouble  and  distress.  What  is  her 
delight  then  to  meet  her  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend 
Odegaard,  who  has  returned  from  his  foreign  tour  ?  Deceived 
and  enchanted  by  the  joy  with  which  she  receives  him,  Odegaard 
imagines  that  her  love  for  him  is  stronger  than  that   which 
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results  from  mere  gratitude  and  respect,  and  begs  her  to  become 
his  wife.  At  once,  in  the  rapture  of  the  moment  she  forgets 
Gunnar  and  Yngve  and  returns  home  supremely  happy.  But 
meanwhile  Gunnar  has  returned,  and  hearing  by  chance  of  her 
engagement  with  Yngve  Void  at  once  proceeds  to  inflict 
summary  chastisement  on  that  individual,  which  leads  to  a 
riot,  and  soon  it  is  known  till  over  the  town  how  Petra  has  been 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  no  less  than  three  different  people, 
all  of  them  well  known  in  the  town. 

This  leads  to  other  riots,  this  time  directed  against  Petra  and 
her  mother,  so  that  it  is  judged  best  for  Petra  to  leave  the 
town  for  some  time,  at  least.  Pedro  Ohlsen,  whom  Gunlaug 
has  forgiven  as  too  despicable  to  hate,  furnishes  her  vvith  a  sum 
of  money,  and  she  is  sent  to  Bergen,  the  commercial  capital  of 
Norway.  Before  she  has  been  here  many  days,  chance  leads 
her  to  the  theatre ;  and  the  scene  which  follows  is  so  beautifully 
described  that  we  venture  to  translate  it.  In  this,  as  in  the 
former  specimens,  the  reader  will  observe  our  author's  short, 
sinewy,  disjointed  style;  and  the  description  of  the  overture 
affords  an  example  of  a  striking,  though  vague  and  incompre- 
hensible form  of  composition,  in  which  Bjomson  is,  perhaps, 
rather  too  fond  of  indulging. 

*  Petra  bad  no  idea  of  what  she  was  to  see  here.  She  knew  nothing 
but  what  Odegaard  had  told  her,  and  wbnt  she  had  picked  up  fruni 
her  acquaintances.  But  of  the  theatre  Odegaard  had  not  said  a 
single  word :  the.  sailors  had  talked  of  a  theatre  where  there  were 
wild  beasts  and  horse-riders ;  and  the  boya  had  never  happened  to 
mention  the  drama,  even  if  they  had  learned  anything  of  it  at  school. 
For  the  little  town  possessed  no  theatre  of  its  own,  not  even  a  house 
that  bore  the  name :  travelling  bear-tamers,  rope-dancer?,  and  tumblers, 
used  either  nn  empty  store  or  the  open  air.  She  was  so  much  in  the 
dark  tlmt  she  did  not  even  think  of  asking ;  she  sat  quietly  and 
waited  for  something  wonderful,  for  example,  camels  or  monkeys. 
As  this  idea  grew  stronger,  she  began  to  discover  animals  in  every 
face  around  her — horses,  dogs,  foxes,  cits,  mice ;  and  with  this  she 
nmtised  herself.  So  the  orchestra  gathered  without  her  noticing  it. 
IShe  started  up  terrified ;  for  a  short,  sharp  crash  of  drums,  trombones, 
and  horns  began  the  overture— she  had  never  in  her  life  heard  more 
musical  instruments  at  one  time  than  a  pair  of  violins  and,  perhaps, 
a  flute.  This  swelling  harmony  made  her  grow  pale ;  it  seemed  as 
if  she  had  fallen  into  a  cold,  dark  stream  of  water;  she  sat  in  terror 
of  the  next  burst,  lest  it  should  be  still  worse ;  and  yet  she  did  not 
want  it  to  stop  Soon  milder  harmonies  shed  a  flood  of  light,  and  in 
a  little,  vista  a  ter  vista  opened  out  of  which  she  had  never  dreamed. 
Melodies  wafted  over  her,  joyousness  and  mirth  quivered  in  the  air 
around,  and  the  whole  troop  winged  its  way  slowly  upward  ;  softly 
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it  sank,  then  swelled  swiftly  up  again,  and  danced  fast  and  furiously 
o'er  all — until  a  heavy  darkness  fell  and  covered  everything;  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  whirled  away  over  a  roaring  waterfall.  Then 
again  arose  a  single  note,  like  a  bird  on  a  dewy  branch  in  tho 
dell — with  sorrow  and  fear  it  began,  but  the  air  over  its  head 
grew  bright  at  its  song,  and  the  sun  shone  forth — and  again 
came  the  long  melting  vistas,  full  of  that  wonderful  waving  and 
wafting  behind  the  sunbeams.  When  that  had  lasted  some 
time,  lo !  it  sank  into  a  placid  peacefulness ;  the  mirthful  troopa 
floated  farther  and  farther  away,  nothing  was  seen  but  the  sunbeams, 
which  shimmered  and  shone  through  the  air :  over  the  whole  endless 
plain  nought  but  bud,  everywhere  light — ^inwoven  and  still — and  in 
this  peacefulness  it  passed  away.  She  rose  involuntarily  when  it  wap 
done,  for  what  more  could  she  have  P  Oh  wonder  !  the  beautiful 
painted  wall  right  opposite  her  rose  into  the  roof!  IShe  was  in  a 
church,  a  church  with  arches  and  pillars,  a  church  with  booming 
organs,  decorations,  and  people  came  in  towards  her  in  dresses  she 
had  never  seen,  and  spoke — ^yes,  they  spoke  in  the  church,  and  in  a 
language  she  did  not  understand.  WhatP  they  were  speaking 
behind  her  too.  **  Sit  down  I "  they  said,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
sit  upon,  and  the  two  in  the  church  were  standing  also,  and  the  more 
she  looked  at  them  the  more  was  she  convinced  that  their  dreasea 
were  the  same  as  those  she  had  seen  in  a  picture  of  St.  Olaf — and 
there,  they  were  mentioning  St.  Olaf's  name! — "Sit  down!"  she 
heard  again  behind  her,  "  Sit  down !  *'  shouted  more.  There  is, 
perhaos,  something  to  be  seen  behind  as  well,  thought  Petra,  and 
tumea  sharp  round.  A  number  of  angry  countenances,  many  of 
them  even  threatening,  met  her.  There  is  something  not  quite  right 
here,  thought  Petra,  and  turned  to  go  away.  Then  an  old  woman 
sitting  at  her  side  gently  plucked  her  dress.  *'  Sit  down,  child,  sit 
down !  '*  she  whispered,  '*  tnose  behind  can't  see.*'  She  sat  down  at 
once,  for  she  thought — the  theatre  is  over  there,  and  we  are  looking 
at  it— yes,  of  course,  the  theatre !  She  repeated  the  word  as  if  to 
remind  herself  completely  of  where  she  was.  She  looked  at  the 
church  again,  but  in  spite  of  all  she  tried,  could  not  understand  the 
roan  that  was  speaking ;  then  for  the  first  time  she  noticed  that  he 
was  a  handsome  young  man,  and  managed  to  catch  one  or  two  of  his 
wordn,  and  when  she  heard  that  he  spoke  of  love,  and  was  in  love 
himself,  she  understood  most  of  it.  Then  a  third  came  in,  who  took 
her  attention  away  from  him,  for  she  knew  from  pictures  that  it 
must  be  a  monk,  and  she  had  long  wished  to  see  a  monk.  The  monk 
walked  so  gently,  and  was  so  quiet,  and  had  such  a  godly  mien ;  he 
spoke  soft  and  slow,  so  that  she  could  fullow  each  word  he  said.  But 
suddenly  he  turns  and  says  the  opposite  of  what  he  had  said  before, 
— Oh,  he  is  a  villain  !  listen,  he  is  a  villain,  and  he  looks  one  too  ! 
How  is  it  that  the  young  handsome  man  cannot  understand  it  p  He 
should  at  least  be  able  to  hear  what  he  says !  *'  He  is  betraying 
them!"  she  whispered  half  aloud.  *'Hush!  "  said  the  old  woman. 
No,  the  young  ninn  did  not  hear,  and  went  out  in  dangerous  confi- 
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dence ;  they  all  went  out— only  an  old  man  comes  in.  How  is  this  P 
when  the  old  man  speaks  it  sounds  just  ns  if  the  young  man  were 
talking — and  yet  it  is  an  old  manT  Oh,  look !  a  shining  train  of 
white-robed  maidens  passes  noiselessly  and  slowly  through  the 
church ;  she  saw  them  Ions  after  they  were  passed — and  a  like  scene 
from  her  childhood  seemed  to  flit  across  her  memory.  She  had  one 
winter  gone  with  her  mother  over  the  hills  ;  wading  forward  through 
the  newly-fallen  snow,  they  had  by  chance  frightened  a  covey  of 
ptarmigan,  which  at  once  filled  the  air  before  them — they  were 
white,  white  as  the  snow  or  the  snowy  woods — ^for  a  long  time  after 
all  her  thoughts  seemed  white ;  and  now  she  felt  the  same  sensation 
for  a  little. 

'  But  one  of  these  white-robed  women  comes  forward  alone  with  a 
wreath  in  her  hand,  and  kneels  down ;  the  old  man  has  also  knelt 
down,  and  she  talks  to  him.  He  has  got  messages  and  letters  for 
her  from  foreign  lands,  and  gives  them  to  her ;  one  can  see  from  her 
face  that  it  is  from  one  who  is  dear  to  her.  Oh,  how  delightful, 
everyone  is  in  love  here !  She  opens  it — ^it  is  not  a  letter,  it  is  full 
of  music — but  see,  see !  he  is  himself  the  letter.  The  old  man  turns 
out  to  be  the  young  man,  and  it  is  him  she  loves !  They  embrace 
each  other!  Oh,  God,  they  kiss  each  other!  Petra  felt  that  she 
was  blushing  as  red  as  blood,  and  covered  h<^r  face  with  her  hands 
while  she  listened.  Hear !  be  is  telling  her  that  they  will  soon  be 
married,  and  she  laugbinglv  pulls  his  beard  and  says  he  has  become 
a  barbarian ;  and  he  says  she  has  become  so  beautiful,  and  he  gives 
her  a  Ting,  and  he  promises  her  scarlet  and  velvet,  golden  shoes  and 
golden  girdles ;  he  takes  a  glad  farewell,  and  goes  to  the  king  to  talk 
about  the  marriage.  Eiis  betrothed  looks  out  after  him,  but  when 
she  returns  without  him  the  place  appears  so  empty. 

'  Then  the  wall  glides  quickly  down  again.  Is  it  over  now  P  just 
as  it  was  beginning  P     She  turned  eagerly  to  the  old  lady. 

'  *'  Is  it  over  ?  "  "  No,  no,  my  child,  that  is  the  first  act ;  there 
are  five  of  them — whole  five,"  she  repeated,  sighing,  "  whole  five 
acts."  "About  the  same  thing P "  asked  Petra.  '*  What  do  you 
meanp  "  "  The  same  people  come  in  again,  and  the  whole  goes  on." 
"  You  have  surely  never  been  at  the  play  before  ?  "  "  No."  "  No, 
I  dare  say  there  aren*t  many  places  where  tliey  have  a  theatre,  it  is 
so  dear."  "  But  what  sort  of  a  thing  is  it?  "  asked  Petra,  anxious 
and  excited  as  if  she  could  scarcely  expect  an  answer ;  "  who  are 
these  people  P  "  "  It  is  a  company,  Naso,  the  manager's  company, 
and  a  very  fine  company  it  is :  he  is  so  clever."  '^  Is  it  he  that  makes 
it  all  up,  or  how  do  they  manage  P  "  "  My  dear  child,  do  you  not 
know  what  a  play  is  P     VV  here  can  you  come  from  P  " 

'  But  when  Petra  ^thought  of  her  birthplace,  she  also  remembered 
her  di:?grace  and  her  fiight ;  slie  was  silent,  and  dared  not  ask  any 
more. 

'  The  second  act  came  on,  and  with  it  a  king — yes,  a  real  king. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  saw  a  king !  She  did  not  hear 
what  he  said,  she  did  not  see  to  whom  he  spoke ;  she  looked  at  the 
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king's  clothes,  the  king^s  manners,  the  king's  motions ;  she  was  not 
roused  till  the  young  man  came  in,  and  everyone  went  avvny  to  fetch 
the  bride !     Then  she  had  to  wait  again. 

*  In  the  enire-acte  the  old  lady  leant  over  to  her.  "  Dou't  you 
think  they  play  beautifully  ?  "  she  said.  Petra  looked  at  her  with 
astonishment.  **  Play  ?  "  she  said.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  She 
did  not  notice  that  everyone  round  about  was  looking  at  her,  and 
that  the  old  woman  had  been  told  to  a^k  lier  the  question.  She  did 
not  hear  that  they  were  all  laughing  at  her.  '^But  they  don't  speak 
as  we  do  P  "  she  asked,  when  she  had  received  no  answer.  "  They 
are  Danes,  of  course,'*  said  the  old  woman,  and  began  to  laugh  too. 
Then  she  understood  that  the  good  woman  was  laughing  at  her  strings 
of  questions,  so  she  spoke  no  more,  but  stared  unceasingly  at  the 
curtain. 

*  When  it  rose  again  she  had  the  immense  pleasure  of  seeing  an 
archbishop.  Now,  as  before,  she  lost  herself  so  much  in  gazing  at 
hi!n,  that  she  did  not  hear  a  word  of  what  he  said.  But  then  she 
heard  some  music,  very  soft,  and  far  distant,  but  coming  nearer  and 
nearer :  it  was  the  voices  of  women  and  the  sound  of  flutes,  violin?, 
and  an  instrument  wliich  was  not  a  guitar,  but  seemed  like  many 
guitar.*,  only  softer,  fuller,  and  with  more  swelling  notes;  the  wholo 
collected  harmony  rolled  in  in  long  billow.-,  and  when  she  could  ste 
nothing  but  waving  tints,  the  procession  came  in — soldiers  with 
halberts,  choristers  with  censers,  monks  with  candles,  and  the  king 
with  his  crown  on,  and  at  his  side  the  bridegroom  dressed  in  white 
— then  again  the  white- robed  maidens,  wafting  roses  and  soft  music 
before  the  bride,  who  was  dres.sed  in  white  silk,  with  a  red  garland 
on  her  head  ;  at  her  side  walked  a  tall  lady,  with  a  purple  train  in- 
laid with  gold,  and  with  a  little  shining  crown  in  her  hair — that 
must  bo  the  queen !  The  whole  church  was  filled  with  their  song 
and  colours',  and  all  which  happened  now,  after  the  bridegroom  had 
led  the  bride  up  to  the  altar,  where  they  knelt  down,  while  the  whole 
company  knelt  around  them,  and  the  archbishop  came  in  procession 
with  his  priests,  only  formed  new  links  in  the  dazzling  chain  of 
harmony. 

*  But  as  the  ceremony  was  about  to  commence,  the  archbishop 
raised  his  staff  aloft  and  forbade  it;  their  marriage  was  against  the 
sacred  command ii»ents,  and  they  could  never  have  each  other.  Oh, 
heavenly  father,  have  mercy !  The  bride  fainted,  and  Petra,  who 
had  risen  up,  also  fell  backwards  with  a  piercing  shriek. 

***  Water,  bring  water!"  cried  those  around.  **No,"  replied 
the  old  woman,  "  she  hasn't  fainted,  it's  not  needed."  •*  It's  not 
needed,"  they  repeated  ;  *'  be  quiet !  "  "  Hush  I "  cried  the  people 
in  the  pit,  "  be  quiet  in  the  amphitheatre."  "  You  musn't  get  so 
excited  about  it;  it's  all  sham  and  pretence,"  whispered  the  old 
woman.  "  But  Madam  Naso  [days  beautifully."  "  Hush  1 "  cried 
Petra  herself  now,  for  she  was  already  deep  in  the  action.  The 
devilish  monk  had  come  in  with  a  sword,  and  the  two  lovers  had  to 
catch  hold  of  a  cloth,  which  he  severed  in  two  between  them,  as 
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the  Church  Bevered,  as  the  pain  severed,  as  the  Bword  over  the  gate 
of  Paradise  severed  on  the  first  day.  Weeping  women  took  off 
the  bride's  red  garland  and  put  on  a  white  one,  with  which  she  was 
bound  to  the  cloister  for  life.  He,  to  whom  phe  belonged  for  time 
and  eternity,  he  roust  know  her  to  be  alive  but  never  gain  her ; 
must  know  her  to  be  in  there,  but  never  see  her ;  how  touching 
was  their  farewell ;  there  was  no  greater  misfortune  on  earth  than 
theirs 

'  **  Lord !  *'  whispered  the  old  woman  when  the  curtain  fell,  "  don't 
behave  so  foolishly ;  it*8  only  Madam  Naso,  the  manager's  wife." 
Petra  opened  her  eyes  wide  and  stared  at  the  good  woman ;  she 
thought  she  was  mad,  and  as  the  woman  had  long  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  with  regard  to  Petra,  they  kept  on  looking  rather  suspi- 
ciously at  each  other,  but  did  not  speak. 

*  When  the  curtain  again  rose  Petra  could  not  follow  the  thread ; 
for  she  saw  nothing  but  the  bride  behind  the  convent  walls,  and  the 
bridegroom  waiting  outside  in  despair,  night  and  day ;  she  suffered 
their  pains,  and  prayed  their  prayers  ;  but  what  was  actually  passing 
before  her  eyes  made  no  impression  on  her.  But  she  was  recalled  to 
herself  by  an  intense  silence ;  the  empty  church  seemed  to  grow, 
nothing  was  heard  but  twelve  beats  of  the  bell.  There  is  a  rumbUng 
noise  under  the  arches,  the  walls  shake,  St.  Olaf  has  raised  himself 
from  his  shrine  in  his  grave-clothes,  high  and  terrible ;  with  spear 
in  hand  he  strides  forward,  the  watch  flees,  thunder  booms,  and  the 
monk  is  pierced  by  the  outstretched  spear,  after  which  all  is  dark. 
But  the  monk  remains  a  heap  of  ashes  where  the  lightning  struck 
him  down. 

'  Petra  had  without  knowing  it  caught  a  tight  hold  of  the  old 
woman,  who  had  got  very  much  frightened  at  this  convulsive  grasp  ; 
and  now  observing  her  growing  pallor  she  hastened  to  say  :  '*  Ood 
bless  you,  child,  it's  only  Knutsen — it's  the  only  part  he  can  play, 
for  his  voice  is  so  hoarse."  *'  No,  no,  no,  no,  I  saw  flames  around 
him,"  said  Petra^  "  and  the  church  trembled  under  his  tread."  **  Be 
quiet  there ! "  was  heard  from  all  sides.  ^*  Put  her  out  if  she  can't 
be  quiet  1"  "Hush!"  said  the  pit.  **Hu8h!"  answered  the 
amphitheatre.  Petra  shrank  together,  as  if  to  hide  herself,  but  soon 
forgot  them  all  together.  For  see !  the  lovers  are  there  again.  The 
lightning  has  burst  the  barriers  between  them,  and  they  are  going 
to  flee.  They  have  reached  each  other,  they  embrace  each  'other — 
Protect  them  now,  God  in  heaven  !  Then  there  arises  a  hubbub  of 
shouts  and  trumpet  blasts,  the  bridegroom  is  torn  from  her  side, 
there  is  a  struggle  for  their  fatherland,  he  is  wounded,  in  death  he 
bids  farewell  to  his  bride.  Petra  does  not  comprehend  it  all,  until 
the  bride  comes  softly  gliding  in — and  sees  his  body.  Then  it  seems 
as  if  all  the  clouds  of  pain  would  gather  over  one  single  point ;  but 
one  glance  scatters  them ;  the  bride  looks  up  from  the  dead  man's 
breast  and  prays  that  Bhe  herself  may  die  !  Heaven  opens  at  that 
glance,  light  falls  around,  the  wedding-hall  is  up  there.  Close  in  the 
bride !  xes,  she  can  already  see  into  it ;  for  from  her  eyes  there 
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spreads  peace  as  if  ou  the  high  mountains.  Then  her  eyelids  close ; 
the  war  has  a  higher  ending,  their  constaDcy  a  nobler  crowning ;  now 
she  is  with  him. 

'  For  a  long  time  Petra  did  not  move ;  her  heart  was  raised 
ill  faith,  she  was  full  of  the  strength  of  great  thoughts.  She 
rose  above  all  that  was  small ;  she  rose  above  fear  and  pain ; 
site  rose  with  a  smile  for  all,  thej  were  brothers  and  sisters ;  the 
evil  which  divided  them  was  no  more,  it  lay  crushed  beneath  the 
thunderbolt.  People  smiled  back  at  her;  it  was  the  girl  who  had 
been  half  mad  during  the  play ;  but  she  only  saw  in  their  smiles 
the  reflection  of  the  victory  she  had  just  won.  In  this  belief,  that 
they  smiled  in  sympathy  with  her,  she  returned  their  smiles  so 
brightly  that  they  had  to  smile  again  ;  she  went  down  the  broad 
stairs  between  two  separate  ranks,  who  reflected  gladness  to  her 
gladness,  and  beauty  to  that  beauty  which  shone  over  her.  The 
light  within  us  sometiiiies  grows  so  strong  that  we  add  a  brightness 
to  all  around  us,  although  we  cannot  see  it  ourselves.  This  is  the 
greatest  triumph-march  in  the  world — to  be  heralded,  wafted,  and 
followed  by  our  own  shining  thoughts. 

'  When  she  had  almost  unconsciously  reached  home,  she  asked 
what  it  had  all  been.  There  were  many  there  who  understood 
her  and  gave  helping  answers.  And  when  she  had  found  out 
fully  what  the  drama  was,  and  what  power  great  nctors  exercised, 
she  rose  and  said,  **  I'hat  is  the  highest  calling  on  earth,  that  I  will 
be." '  • 

Thus  is  Petra's  *  call  *  in  life  discovered. 

The  next  day  she  goes  to  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and 
offers  herself  as  an  actress — and  is,  of  course,  refused.  De- 
spairing at  this  failure  she  determines  to  leave  Bergen  and  go 
somewhere  else — where,  she  neither  knows  nor  cares.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  first  stage  as  evening  is  falling,  they  pass  a 
country  manse,  to  which,  impelled  by  a  sudden  fancy  she  bids 
the  post-boy  drive.  In  the  priest  and  his  daughter,  who  live 
here,  we  have  two  of  the  finest  characters  in  the  book.  Belong- 
ing himself  to  a  severe  and  somewhat  illiberal  school  of 
religious  thought  he  had  married  a  Danish  lady  belonging  to  a 
sect  of  much  more  free  and  cheerful  opinions.  Deep  as  was 
the  love  between  the  two  their  difference  of  opinion  on  these 
points  had  not  failed  to  mar  to  a  certain  extent  the  happiness 
of  their  married  life.  But  the  early  death  of  his  wife  leaving 
him  alone  with  their  little  daughter  Signe,  seemed  to  effect 
a  radical  change  in  the  mind  of  the  priest.  Every  thought, 
every  action,  was  now  judged  by  the  standard  of  how  it 
would  have  pleased    his  dead  wife;  and   he    devotes    himself 

•  The  drama  here  described  is  Qihlenschlagor's  *  Axel  og  Valborg.* 
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entirely  to  his  daaghter,  concentrating  upon  her  with  double 
force  the  love  her  mother  had  before  sharea  with  her. 

Into  this  little  household  Petra  is  received — for  the  priest 
and  his  daughter  turn  out  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
Odegaard,  who  has  often  spoken  to  them  of  the  *  Fisher  Girl/ 
Here  Petra's  education  is  completed  by  the  polished  conver- 
sation and  reading  of  her  friends ;  here  are  thrown  open  to 
her  the  dramatic  treasures  contained  in  volumes  of  Shakespere 
and  (Ehlenschlager ;  and  here  she  nurses  in  secret  her  one 
longing — to  become  a  great  actress — practising  day  and  night 
to  attain  the  required  perfection.  At  last  this  Iiidden  longing 
comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  priest  and  raises  a  storm  in  the 
house.  No  life  is  in  his  opinion  more  useless  and  hollow  than 
that  of  an  actor  ;  and  it  requires  all  Odegaard's  powers  of  per- 
suasion, and  months  of  thought  and  study,  to  convince  him  that 
it  is  Petra's  duty  to  follow  tlie  bent,  and  to  uncover  the  treasure 
with  which  Nature  has  endowed  her,  Odegaard  marries  Signe ; 
and  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  we  find  all  Petra's  friends — 
Gunlaug,  Yngve  Void,  Gunuar  Ask,  Odegaard,  Signe,  and  the 
priest — gathered  in  the  Christiania  theatre  awaiting  the  rise  of 
the  curtain  for  Petra's  debut.  With  exquisite  taste  Bjomson 
concludes  his  tale  with  Petra's  long-looked-for  union  with  her 
beloved  art— and  leaves  us  to  guess  whether  or  no  that  union 
was  happy.     The  last  words  of  the  book  are — 

'  And  then  the  curtain  rose.^* 

We  have  now  given  a  sketch,  meagre  and  unsatisfactory 
though  it  be,  of  Bjomson's  four  greatest  works — *Synnove, 
'  Arne,'  'A  Blithe  Boy,'  and  the  'Fisher  Girl.'  His  last  talc 
of  any  importance,  *  The  Bridal  March,*  though  pretty  and 
natural,  is  so  like  his  others,  and  so  utterly  wanting  in  inci- 
dent, as  to  require  nothing  more  than  a  mere  mention.  And  in 
conclusion,  we  may  be  excused  for  pointing  out  one  or  two  of 
what  seem  to  us  our  author's  principal  characteristics. 

While  he  is  essentially  a  moralist,  Bjomson  is  by  no  means  a 
ifioralizer,f  a  distinction  which  is  too  often  forgotten  by  critics  of 
the  present  day ;  and  from  this  fact  arise  the  greater  part  of 
those  peculiarities  which  have  been  so  much  praised,  and  so 
much  attacked.     In  it  we  find  the  key  which  explains  that 

*  Observe  the  different  status  of  the  stage  in  Norway,  fi'om  that  which 
it  occupies  in  our  own  country.    Which  is  the  preferaole  state  of  affaire  ? 

t  On  the  few  occasions,  however,  when  ho  docs  make  reflections  in  his 
own  person,  they  are  generally  just  and  beautiful.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  following  from  *Arne.*  'When  we  talk  in  the  dark,  we  speak 
more  faithfully  than  when  we  see  each  other*e  face;  and  we  also  say 
more.* 
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tendency  to  obscurity,  and  even  mystery,  which  pervades  his 
works.  He  makes  his  characters  explain  by  their  actions  or  by 
one  or  two  short  speeches,  n^hat  other  authors  would  have 
occupied  pages  in  explaining.  When  an  action  is  performed, 
he  does  not  dilate  upon  its  motives  or  its  consequences,  nor 
does  he  inform  us  whether  it  is  good,  bad,  or  indiflTerent — he 
lets  it  speak  for  itself.  When  a  character  is  introduced  he  does 
not  label  it  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  but  he  lets  it  tell  its  own 
story,  and  develop  in  the  course  of  the  tale.  This  principle 
is,  indeed,  sometimes  carried  to  excess — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
*  Fisher  Girl,'  where  several  of  the  love  scenes  and  vagaries  of 
Petra  are  totally  incomprehensible  to  us,  till  light  is  thrown 
upon  them  in  the  sequel  by  the  discovery  of  her  dramatic  gifts 
and  longings.  And  for  this  reason  we  would  warn  all  readers 
of  Bjornson's  novels  to  reserve  their  judgment  on  any  par- 
ticular character  till  they  have  quite  finished  the  book,  for  tliey 
are  not  unlikely  to  find  some  sentence  in  the  last  chapter 
which  throws  light  upon  sayings  and  doings  which  before 
seemed  unnatural  and  absurd.  That  this  is,  in  certain  cases,  a 
blemish  in  his  work  we  cannot  deny ;  but  it  is  at  least  prefer- 
able to  the  opposite  extreme  into  which  so  many  writers  of  the 
present  day  have  fallen. 

Turn  now  to  the  construction  of  his  tales,  and  here,  again, 
we  find  much  to  praise  and  little  to  blame.  We  have  already 
quoted  the  words  of  a  Danish  critic,  us  to  the  dramatic  dove- 
tailing of  'Synnove  Solbakken.'  And  the  same  words  are, 
though,  perhaps,  in  a  minor  degree,  applicable  to  all  his 
remaming  productions.  No  character  is  introduced  which 
does  not  contribute  more  or  less  to  the  development  of  the 
tale ;  no  irrelevant  scene,  no  irrelevant  paragraph,  scarcely  an 
irrelevant  word  can  we  find.  And  if  the  author's  extreme  anti- 
sensationalism  induces  a  slight  poverty  of  incident,  we  feel  it  to 
be  a  pardonable  and  almost  laudable  weakness. 

His  style  of  composition,  again,  appears  to  us  to  possess 
almost  equally-balanced  merits  and  defects.  We  have  as  far  as 
in  us  lay  reproduced  it  in  our  extracts.  Jerky  and  unconnected, 
often  unmusical,  and  always  unpolished,  it  still  possesses  a 
vigour  and  graphicness,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
imitate.  And,  on  the  whole,  we  imagine  that  few  methods  of 
composition  could  have  been  found  better  suited  to  our  author's 
language,  and  to  his  subject-matter,  than  that  which  he  has 
chosen.  It  does  not  full  within  our  province  to  criticise  the 
numerous  lyrics  with  which  his  novels  are  interspersed.  But 
we  cannot  help  remarking  upon  the  extraordinary  power  and 
feeling  with  which  ho  describes  the  glorious  scenery   of  his 
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native  land^  only  lamenting  that  space  forbids  us  to  give  a 
specimen. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  humour  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
qualities  in  a  great  novelist,  and  to  one  who  has  only  read 
*Synnove/  'Arne/  and  the  'Bridal  March,'  Bjomson  might 
appear  to  be  wanting  in  this  important  particular.  But  a 
perusal  of  the  *  Blithe  Boy '  and  the  '  Fisher  Girl '  would  soon 
correct  this  impression.  The  account  in  the  latter  work  of 
Pedro  Ohlsen,  his  father  and  grandfather,  of  Gunlaug,  and  her 
sailor  customers,  and,  above  all,  of  the  '  village  saints,*  who  came 
to  request  the  old  priest  to  bum  his  piano  as  being  an  incen- 
tive to  levity  in  the  parish,  is  equal  in  point  of  quiet  humour 
to  almost  anything  even  in  our  own  language.  And  it  is  partly 
on  account  of  this  happy  blending  of  humour  with  pathos  that 
we  place  the  '  Fisher  Girl '  so  far  above  his  other  works. 

In  conclusion  we  cannot  forbear  translating  one  of  the  most 
exquisitely  humorous  scenes  in  the  'Blithe  Boy,'  where  all 
the  aspirants  to  confirmation  are  sitting  in  a  room  in  the  manse 
waiting  to  be  called  up  one  by  one  to  pass  their  examination. 

*  One  sat  and  went  over  all  he  knew,  and  though  he  had  discovered 
some  hours  before  that  he  knew  everything,  be  now  found  out  with 
equal  certainty  that  he  knew  nothing — could  not  even  read.  A 
second  went  over  his  whole  list  of  sins,  from  as  far  back  as  he  could 
remember  till  now,  anc[  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be 
in  the  least  wonderful  if  our  Lord  did  not  let  him  pasB.  A  third  snt 
and  watched  everything  in  the  room  :  if  the  clock,  which  was  on  the 
point  of  striking,  aid  not  begin  until  he  had  counted  twenty,  he  would 

Eass  ;  if  the  person  he  heard  coming  into  the  passage  was  the  stable- 
oy,  Lars,  he  would  pass;  if  the  big  rain-drop  that  was  creeping 
down  the  window  came  right  to  the  frame,  he  would  pass.  The  last 
and  decisive  proof  was  to  be  whether  be  could  get  his  right  foot 
twisted  round  his  left,  and  this  he  found  quite  impossible.  A  fourth 
was  sure  that  if  he  was  questioned  on  Joseph  in  history  and  on 

baptism  in  doctrine,  or  on  Saul,  or  on  the  Epistle?,  or he  was 

still  going  over  it  all  when  his  turn  came.  A  iifth  had  set  his  heart 
on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  he  had  dreamt  of  the  sermon,  he  was 
sure  he  would  be  questioned  on  the  sermon,  he  went  over  the  sermon 
to  himself,  he  had  to  go  out  to  read  the  sermon  over  again — then  his 
turn  came,  and  he  was  examined  on  the  greater  and  lesser  prophets. 
A  sixth  thought  of  the  priest,  what  a  kind  man  he  was,  and  how  well 
he  knew  his  father  and  motlier ;  and  of  the  schoolmaster,  who  had 
such  a  gentle  face ;  and  of  God,  who  was  so  very  gracious,  and  had 
helped  many  before,  both  Jacob  and  Joseph ;  and  then  he  thought 
how  his  mother  and  sisters  were  at  home  praying  for  liim,  and  that 
was  sure  to  help.  The  seventh  sat  and  knocked  down  all  the  castles 
in  the  air  he  had  built.  First,  he  had  determined  to  become  a  king, 
then  a  general  or  a  priest — that  stage  had  long  been  past :  but  until 
xo.  cxxn.  D  D 
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he  had  come  here  he  had  still  thought  of  going  to  sea,  and  becoming 
a  captain,  perhaps  a  pirate,  and  gathering  enormous  wealth  :  then  he 
gave  up  the  idea  of  riches,  then  the  idea  of  becoming  a  pirate,  then  of 
becoming  a  captain,  then  of  becoming  a  mate  ;  he  stopped  at  common 
sailor,  or  at  highest  boatswain — it  was  even  possible  that  he  would  not 
go  to  sea  at  all,  but  get  employment  on  his  father's  farm.  The  eighth 
was  a  little  more  coufident,  yet  not  quite  sure  of  passing  ;  for  not  even 
the  cleverest  could  be  quite  sure.  He  thouo;lit  of  the  clothes  he  had 
got  to  be  confirmed  in,  and  what  they  would  be  used  for  if  he  didn't 
pass.  But  if  he  passed  he  was  to  go  to  town  and  get  splendid  Sunday 
clothes,  and  come  home  again,  and  dance  at  Christmas  to  the  envy 
of  all  the  boys  and  the  admiration  of  all  the  girls.  The  ninth 
reckoned  otherwise;  he  began  a  little  account-book  with  Qod,  in 
which  he  placed  upon  the  one  aide,  as  Debit,  '  He  will  allow  me  to 
pass,*  and  on  the  other  side,  aa  Credit, '  I  will  never  tell  any  more 
lies,  nor  gossip,  will  always  go  to  church,  let  the  girls  alone,  and 
leave  off  swearing.'  But  the  tenth  thought,  that  as  Ole  Haaaen  had 
passed  last  year,  it  was  worse  than  injustice  if  he  did  not  pass  this 
year,  for  he  had  always  been  above  him  at  school,  and,  besides,  his 
parents  were  more  respectable.  At  his  side  sat  the  eleventh,  nursing 
the  most  bloodthirsty  plans  for  revenge,  in  case  he  did  not  pass — 
he  was  either  going  to  set  fire  to  the  school,  or  leave  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  come  back  as  a  thunder-wielding  judge  against  the  priest 
and  schoolmaster,  and  then  magnanimously  let  mercy  stand  for 
justice.  As  a  beginning  he  would  go  into  service  with  the  priest  of 
the  next  parish,  and  there  be  first  in  the  examination  next  year,  and 
answer  so  that  the  whole  church  should  wonder  and  admire.  But  the 
twelfth  sat  by  himself  underneath  the  clock,  with  both  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  looked  sorrowfully  at  the  rest.  No  one  here  knew 
what  a  burden  he  bore,  and  what  anxiety  was  racking  him.  But  at 
home  there  was  one  who  knew  it — for  he  was  betrothed.  A  bi^,  long- 
legged  spider  crept  over  the  floor,  and  came  near  his  foot :  he  used 
always  to  tread  upon  the  ugly  insects,  but  to-day  he  lifted  his  foot 
tenderly,  and  let  it  pass  in  peace.  His  voice  was  as  mild  as  a  collect ; 
his  eyes  kept  on  repeating^  that  all  men  were  good ;  his  hand  moved 
humbly  from  his  pocket  to  his  hair,  in  order  to  smooth  it  down.  If 
he  could  only  slink  by  hook  or  by  crook  through  this  dangerous 
needle's  eye,  he  would  soon  swell  out  again  on  the  other  side,  chew 
tobacco,  and  make  his  engagement  public.  But  on  a  low  stool,  with 
his  legs  bent  in  below  him,  sat  the  restless  thirteenth ;  his  small 
sparkling  eyes  made  the  round  of  the  room  three  times  in  a  second  : 
and  under  the  strong,  rough  head  the  thoughts  of  all  the  other 
twelve  were  tossing  about  in  wild  confusion,  from  the  most  brilliant 
hope  to  the  darkest  despair,  from  the  humblest  resolves  to  the  most 
annihilating  plans  of  vengeance  ;  and  meanwhile  he  had  eaten  up  all 
the  loose  skin  from  his  right  thumb,  and  was  now  busy  with  his 
nails,  bidding  fair  to  be  rid  of  them  also  ere  long.' 

• 

Finally,   we  must  protest  against  criticisms    on  Bjomson 
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founded  merely  on  translations  of  his  works.  There  are,  we 
make  bold  to  say,  no  T)ix)se  works  more  difficult  to  translate, 
and  more  unsatisfactory  when  translated,  than  Bjornson's 
novels.  Their  bloom,  their  aroma,  seem  to  be  completely  gone, 
and  only  the  bare  skeleton  remains.  Let  them  be  translated 
by  all  means  if  the  English  public  find  any  pleasure  in  the 
perusal  of  translations  the  best  of  which  stands  only  as  u  photo- 
graph to  ft  great  picture.  But  if  these  translations  arc  to  be 
criticised,  let  it  be  distinctly  stated  that  it  is  not  the  Norwegian 
Bjornson  but  his  English  imitation  which  is  under  consideration. 
As  well  may  a  Frenchman  who  does  not  understand  English 
attempt  to  criticise  Shakspere,  as  an  Englishman  who  does  not 
understand  Norwegian  perform  the  same  office  towards  Bjornson. 
But  we  cannot  help  hoping  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  study  of  a  language  which  throws  open  to  its  possessor  two 
noble  literatures,  and  is  of  all  European  languages  the  easiest  of 
acquisition,  will  become  far  more  common  in  this  country  than 
it  is  now. 

Art.  IV. — Livingstone^ s  '  Lust  Journals.* 

TJie  Last  Journals  of  David  Livingstone  in  Centred  Afinca^from 
1865  to  his  Death,  By  Horace  Waller,  F.E.G.S.  Two 
Vols.     John  Murray. 

There  is  a  strange  irony  in  the  order  of  this  world  of  ours,  the 
key  to  which  must  be  sought  in  the  order  of  a  higher  world. 
The  irony  seems  sardonic  enough,  when  we  limit  our  con- 
templation to  the  narrow  range  of  the  things  which  are  seen, 
and  temporal  j  but  when  we  let  the  light  of  the  things  which 
are  not  seen  and  eternal,  fall  upon  it,  a  softening  touch  steals 
over  its  aspect,  and  we  can  even  believe  it  to  be  benign.  Poets 
and  moralists  have  noted  in  all  ages,  sadly  enough  when  the 
Divine  thought  which  rules  the  ordinance  was  hidden  from 
them,  that  few  things  on  this  earth  shape  themselves  to  a 
rounded  completeness.  Nature  is  'that  which  is  becoming,'  and 
has  always  an  onlook  to  the  future.  To  the  deep  insight  of 
Paul  Nature  disclosed  a  universal  groaning  and  travail.  To 
Goethe,  with  hardly  less  keen  intuition,  the  same  aspect  of  tho 
world,  both  of  Nature  and  of  man,  was  unveiled.  Always  there 
is  a  sad  unfinished  side  to  every  great  human  achievement ; 
and  an  undertone  of  wailing  breathes  through  all  man's  shouts 
of  victory  and  songs  of  praise.  Progress,  of  which  we  proudly 
boast  in  these  Western  regions,  while  the  East  smiles  on  us 
with  lofty  compassion,  seems  to  grow  by  painful  spasmodic 
starts    rather  than   by  kindly  continuous  currents.      Great 
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enterprises  are  mostly  frustrated  of  the  foil  fruition  which  their 
authors  prophesy  ;  great  leaders  fall,  while  the  band  that 
follows  them  is  still  in  the  wilderness ;  great  statesmen  drop, 
while  the  fate  of  the  nations  which  they  have  saved  is  still 
trembling  in  the  balance ;  great  teachers  die,  and  leave  their 
disciples  apparently  lost  in  the  night.  A  mocking  smile  seems 
t9  play  around  the  lips  of  the  genius  who  guides  the  destinies 
of  the  human ;  at  least  it  seems  mocking  to  the  student  of  life 
whose  eye  is  blind  to  the  true  range  and  scope  of  man's  being 
— the  universe  and  eternity.  It  is  in  the  half-lights  of 
earth  that  we  seem  to  see  a  cold  irony  on  the  face  of  Nature ; 
when  the  clear  sunlight  of  the  higher  region  falls  on  it  we  see 
only  wisdom  and  love. 

But  we  can  feel  no  wonder  that  the  keen  eye  of  modem 
science,  which  searches  into  the  reality  of  the  things  which 
appear,  with  little  thought  that  the  key  to  their  order  must  be 
sought  in  the  things  which  do  not  appear,  is  prone  to  take  a 
terribly  sad  view  of  life  and  of  the  world.  To  the  elder  Mill 
life  seemed  to  be  a  poor  thing  at  the  best,  and  hardly  worth 
the  living.  To  the  yoanger  Mill  Nature  is  mostly  a  scene  of 
wasteful  contention  and  confusion,  over  which  no  order  reigns 
which  is  not  even  apparently  benign,  and  which,  if  it  have  any 
meaning,  shows  limited  power  and  crippled  activity  in  the 
Maker  and  Ruler  of  the  system,  on  whose  supremacy,  therefore, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  ground  any  intelligent  trust  and 
hope.  He  utters  in  his  last  '  Essays,'  a  passionate  complaint 
against  the  order  of  things,  or  the  want  of  order  of  things,  in 
the  natural  and  human  worlds.  What  lofty  aims  and  hopes  of 
men  the  spirit  that  rules  '  this  clumsily  constructed  and  capri- 
ciously governed  planet  and  its  inhabitants'  seems  to  blight 
wilh  derision  ;  what  goodly  enterprises  it  delights  to  thwart  ; 
what  holy  and  dear  relations  it  jangles  and  dissevers ;  what 
noble,  fruitful  lives  it  constantly  strikes  down  before  their  work 
for  the  world  is  done.  Mr.  Mill  writes  with  demiurgic  loftiness. 
Always  there  is  before  his  mind's  eye  a  fairer  scheme  of  the 
Creation  than  had  occurred  to  the  Creator ;  but  still  we  find  no 
mystery  in  his  complaint  of  life  and  of  Nature,  if  he  expects  life 
and  Nature  to  solve  the  problem,  and  takes  no  account  of  heaven 
and  of  eternity. 

In  truth,  nothing  arranges  itself  here  according  to  the  plana 
of  the  philosophers.  No  clear  prescient  wisdom  seems  to  them 
to  be  at  work  apportioning  means  to  issues,  and  expenditure  to 
results.  The  cost  of  progress  always  appears  to  them  extrava- 
gant. The  best  workmen  are  called  off,  while  the  bunglers  arc 
mostly  left  to  build  up  the  structure  of  the  future.     To  what 
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height  of  power,  of  internal  prosperity,  and  external  honour, 
might  not  Italy  have  passed,  had  Cavour  been  spared  to  com- 
plete and  to  crown  his  work !  What  confusion  and  humiliation 
might  not  the  Great  Bepublic  have  been  spared,  had  not  Lincoln 
been  struck  down  with  his  work  half  done  I  And  now  our  great 
traveller  has  been  laid  dead  in  his  tracks,  when  the  problem  of 
ages  was  on  the  eve  of  solution ;  when  another  year  of  bodily 
vigour  might  have  brought  him  home  triumphant,  and  enabled 
him  to  bind  the  wreath  which  he  so  passionately  coveted  around 
his  brow.  It  is  all  sad  enough  and  dark  enough,  we  freely 
confess,  if  the  whole  plan  be  what  is  before  us.  If  the  general 
progress  of  humanity,  if  the  culture  and  development  of  the 
great  human  race,  within  the  limits  of  this  earthly  sphere,  be 
the  whole  key  to  the  process,  we  can  see  how  humanity  could 
have  been  served  on  a  simpler  plan,  and  at  a  lighter  cost.  The 
true  clue  to  the  mystery  lies,  as  we  have  said,  in  that  world 
from  which  our  great  traveller  drew  his  inspiration,  and  from 
which  the  chequered  woof  of  human  history,  the  broken  twisted 
lines  of  human  progress,  are  seen  in  the  light  of  their  universal 
and  everlasting  results. 

And  yet  there  is  very  visibly  a  benign  side  to  this  order  of 
Providence,  whose  aspect  seems  so  sad.  The  men  who  drop 
with  their  work  half  done  bequeath  a  great  inspiration  as  their 
legacy.  Successors,  young  and  strong,  rise  up  to  catch  the  torch 
which  has  dropped  from  their  dying  hands,  et  quasi  cursores  vitai 
lampada  tradunt  to  their  heirs.  In  place  of  one  weak,  solitary 
pioneer,  struggling  on  with  pain  in  a  difficult  track,  a  troop 
will  soon  be  seen  pressing  on  in  the  path  which  he  opened ; 
and  working  out  the  plans  of  the  great  leader  to  a  fulness  of 
accomplishment  which  could  never  have  been  attained  by  his 
own  individual  power.  Such  lives  as  Livingstone's  are  always 
germinant ;  they  are  the  most  precious  seeds  sown  in  a  gene- 
ration— the  seeds  from  which  the  richest  fruits  of  the  future  will 
grow.  He  did  more  by  dying  in  Africa  and  for  Africa,  than 
he  could  possibly  have  accomplished  had  he  been  spared  to 
return  in  triumph,  and  to  reap  the  honours  and  rewards  which 
would  have  awaited  him;  and  under  which  his  soul  would  have 
wearied,  as  it  never  wearied  under  its  tasks.  Now,  his  death 
has  bequeathed  the  work  of  African  exploration  and  civilisation 
as  a  sacred  legacy  to  his  country ;  and  it  has  breathed  into  his 
successors  an  energy  and  intensity  of  purpose  which  in  the  end 
must  win  the  great  success.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is 
a  seed  as  fertile  in  the  region  of  heroic  enterprise  as  in  the 
Christian  Church.  The  life  which  Livingstone  offered  for  the 
salvation  of  Africa,  like  a  greater  life,  is  a  pledge  and  a  prophecy 
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of  its  redemption.  Already  expeditions^  admirably  fumislied^ 
and  ably  led^  have  set  forth  to  complete  his  explorations.  This 
generation  can  hardly  pass  away  until  his  aspirations  for  the 
great  continent  of  his  adoption  begin  to  be  visibly  fulfilled. 

The  two  great  problems  of  the  higher  geography  which 
remain  for  solution,  concern  the  heart  of  Africa  and  th^  heart 
of  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  solution  of  both  problems  seems  to  be 
reserved  for  men  of  the  English  race.  There  has  been  no  lack 
of  brave  and  successful  adventurers  in  either  region  belonging 
to  other  nations.  Dutchmen,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians, 
Spaniards,  stand  side  by  side  with  Englishmen  in  the  annals  of 
daring  and  successful  exploration  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  Some 
most  brilliant  exploits  have  been  performed  by  foreigners,  and 
some  valuable  discoveries  have  been  effected.  Still,  the  fore- 
most names  are  English.  Frobisher,  Davis,  Saffin,  Parry, 
Boss,  and  Franklin  stand  highest  in  the  roll  of  Arctic  heroes. 
The  expedition  which  will  shortly  leave  our  shores,  to  whose 
complete  equipment  all  the  resources  of  the  British  Admiralty 
will  contribute,  which  will  be  admirably  organized  and  splen- 
didly manned — Frobisher  discovered  the  straits  that  bear  his 
name  in  a  little  ship  of  twenty-five  tons  burden ;  Davis  dis- 
covered his  straits  in  a  mere  fishinff  boat  of  thirty — will,  it  may 
be  confidently  hoped,  solve  the  hitherto  insoluble  problem,  and 
win  for  England,  whose  right  it  is,  the  Arctic  crown.  The  rival 
problem  concerns  the  heart  of  Africa,  the  centre  of  the  torrid 
region,  as  the  Polo  is  the  centre  of  the  Arctic  region,  of  the 
earth.  There,  too,  the  English,  though  nobly  seconded  by 
travellers  of  other  nations,  have  taken  the  foremost  place.* 
The  chief  burden  of  African  discovery  has  rested  on  this 
country ;  and  while  the  names  of  Cailli^,  Barth,  Overweg. 
Van  der  Dccken^  Tinne,  and  Schweinfurth  will  always  live  in 
African  story,  the  long  line  of  English  explorers — Bruce,  Park, 
Denham,  Clapperton,  Lander,  Campbell,  Baker,  Spekc,  Burton, 
Grant,  and  Livingstone,  seem  to  claim  Africa  as  the  field  of 
English  culture  and  civilising  Christianising  energy.  Eng- 
land, too,  has  always  held  the  foremost  place  among  the  nations 
which  are  now  happily  combined  in  the  endeavour  to  close 
*  the  open  sore  of  the  world ' — the  African  slave  trade. 

And  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so.    England  is  the  great 

*  Sir  S.  Baker,  in  his  *  Albert  N'yanza,*  pays  a  generous  tribute  to 
Signer  Miani,  when  he  reached  the  traveller's  tree,  which  marked  the 
point  where  the  gallant  Italian  explorer  was  compelled  to  return.  But 
he  was  compelled  to  return  by  precisely  those  very  difficulties  which  the 
daring  and  the  hardihood  of  Baker  faced  and  conquered.  (*  Albert 
N'yanza,'  ii.  282). 
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colonist  of  the  modern  world.  The  Jews  alone,  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  seem  to  rival  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  the 
power  of  settling  in  any  region,  in  any  climate,  imder  any 
conditions,  and  there  making  themselves  at  home  and  setting 
about  their  work.  But  the  «iew  la  now  out  of  the  field,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  among  civilized  races,  has  it  almost  to  himself. 
We  use  the  word  Anglo-Saxon — pace  Mr,  Freeman — fully 
recognizing  the  truth,  that  England  has  been  inhabited  by 
Englishmen  since  the  fifth  century.  But  we  cling  to  the  old 
term  Anglo-Saxon,  because  it  yields  a  common  denomination 
for  the  two  great  branches  of  the  English  race,  which  our 
American  kinsmen  will  accept  and  bear  with  pride.  And  we 
English  are  laying  the  whole  world  under  contribution  for  the 
staple  of  our  manufactures  ;  our  ships  are  busy  beyond  those  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  together,  in  distributing  the  fruits 
of  our  industry  over  the  globe.  We  get  more  ^rom  mankind 
at  large  than  any  other  people,  and  wo  give  more.  It  is  right, 
therefore,  that  we  should  take  the  chief  share  of  the  dangers 
and  burdens  of  exploration ;  nor  should  we  murmur  if  we  are 
called  to  pay  the  price  of  noble  lives  for  the  knowledge  and  the 
influence  by  which  we  shall  chiefly  profit,  and  which  we  shall 
make  the  means  of  still  more  widely  enlarging  our  transactions 
and  increasing  our  power. 

Of  all  African  travellers,  facile  priticeps,  a  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  rest  of  the  band,  stands  Livingstone.  He  has  won  for 
himself  a  name  as  a  daring,  resolute,  enduring,  and,  in  every  way, 
masterly  explorer  of  unknown  regions,  with  which  few  names 
known  to  history  can  stand  as  peers.  It  was  a  kindly  Pro- 
vidence for  Africa  which  led  his  steps  to  that  vast,  splendid, 
but  sad  and  desolated  continent — the  fertile  mother  of  slaves 
from  the  earliest  days  of  human  history.  Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children  might  furnish  the  colophon  for  the  book  oi  the 
annals  of  Africa's  sorrowful  and  monotonous  life.  The  physical 
character  of  the  continent,  and  the  condition  and  history  of  the 
races  which  inhabit  it,  have  close  and  profound  relations. 
Mr.  Buckle  had  hold  of  a  great  truth  when  he  insisted  on  the 
intimate  relation  of  the  climate  and  the  physical  aspects  of 
a  country  to  the  character  of  its  inhabitants ;  but,  as  happens 
to  most  great  truths  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  development, 
he  rode  it  almost  to  death.  No  doubt  he  was  right  to  a  large 
extent,  though  man  is  still  the  master  in  his  house  of  life. 
Africa  ia  a  remarkable  instance  in  point.  It  is  of  all  the  con- 
tinents, in  shape  the  most  formless,  and  in  physical  charac- 
teristics the  most  monotonous.  Asia-Europe — treating  the  two 
continents  as  one,  which,  physically,  they  palpably  are— has 
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form/grand,  massive,  powerful,  and  is  full  of  features,  as  a  glance 
at  its  coast-line  and  ita  levels  will  reveal.  Vast  peninsulas, 
promontories,  isthmuses,  islands,  bays,  harbours,  glorious  rivers, 
table-lands,  mountain  chains,  inland  seas,  and  deserts,  are 
mingled  together  in  rich  profusion  ;  they  mix  with  each 
other,  and  mingle  their  forms  and  influences  in  every  region  of 
the  continent.  There  is  everywhere  marked  feature  and  rich 
variety.  And  Asia-Europe  has  been  the  mother,  the  nurse,  and 
the  home  of  civilisation,  and  has  trained  to  a  high  development 
every  form  and  variety  of  man.  America,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  lithe,  graceful,  and  sweeping  in  form.  Its  coast-line  is  large 
in  proportion  to  its  area.  It  has  rivers,  lakes,  mountains, 
table-lands,  fertile  savannahs,  and  stony  deserts  in  abundance, 
and  possesses,  moreover,  some  of  the  very  finest  bays  and 
harbours  in  the  world.  Here,  too,  the  physical  features  of  the 
continent  lend  themselves  readily  to  growth,  development,  and 
civilisation,  in  the  inhabitants ;  and  traces  of  an  old  and  grand 
civilisation  in  America  everywhere  abound,  while  she  claims 
the  vanward  post  in  the  march  of  the  progress  of  the  future. 

But  Africa  alone  is  dull,  monotonous,  and  unprogressive  in 
feature  and  in  the  history  of  her  people.  There  is  no  move- 
ment, no  development,  no  higher  life.  And  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  continent  helps  to  explain  it.  It  is  singularly  fomiless 
in  shape  and  characterless  in  feature.  Its  outline  is  heavy  and 
dull.  Its  coast-line,  in  proportion  to  its  area,  is  the  smallest 
which  is  allotted  to  the  continents.  Europe  has  one  mile  of 
coast-line  to  156  square  miles  of  area ;  Asia  has  one  to  459 ; 
North  America  has  one  to  228;  South  America  has  one  to 
376  ;  while  Africa  has  only  one  to  623.  With  few  exceptions, 
its  harbours  are  poor,  ana  their  number  is  smalL  Its  cUmate, 
as  a  rule,  is  languid  and  depressing.  The  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  lavish ;  fields,  forests,  and  even  great  rivers  get  rapidly  over- 
grown. Through  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  there  is 
little  need  of  clothing,  of  architecture,  or  of  agriculture,  beyond 
the  very  simplest  scale.  There  is  little  stimulus  to  forethought 
and  industry  from  the  spur  of  necessity,  and  what  there  is 
seems  to  be  monopolized  by  the  ants  ;  while  the  population  is 
constantly  scourged  and  often  exterminated  wholesale  by  slavery 
and  war.*  Dr.  Schweinfurth  remarks  in  his  admirable  'Heart  of 
Africa ' : — 

*  Tropical  Africa,  broken  by  steppes,  presents  in  uniformity,  per- 
haps, the  most  extensive  district  which  could  be  pointed  out  in  the 
whole  geography  of  vegetation.  Extending  as  it  does  from  Senegal  to 
the  Zambesi,  and  from  Abyssinia  to  Benguela,  tropical  Africa  may  be 
asserted  to  be  without  any  perceptible  alteration  in  character,  but 
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that  which  is  offered  by  the  double  aspect  of  steppe  and  bush  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  primaeval  forest,  in  the  American  sense,  on  the 
other.  And,  again,  this  uniformity  of  tropical  Africa,  in  com- 
parison with  the  enormous  space  which  it  occupies,  and  the  striking 
want  of  provinces  in  the  geography  of  its  plants,  result  from  (1)  the 
massive  and  compact  form  of  the  whole,  and  (2)  from  the  external 
girdle  which  keeps  it  shut  up,  so  that  it  is  not  penetrated  by  any 
foreign  types  of  vegetation.  The  girdle  is  made  by  currents  of  the 
sea  and  long  tracts  of  desert,  and  encircles  it  entirely.  In  the  direc- 
tion towards  Arabia  there  is  a  bridge,  as  it  were,  to  India,  and  the 
Indian  flora  has  a  great  share  in  the  characteristics  of  the  vege- 
tation '  (I  223-4). 

And  this  monotonous  character  runs  through  the  population. 
Everywhere  there  are  found  the  same  main  features  in  the 
character,  the  habits,  and  the  life  of  the  people.  No  growth, 
no  progress  is  traceable  through  the  ages.  Able  rulers  arise 
as  elsewhere,  like  Sebituane  or  the  first  Gasembe,  but  they 
accomplish  nothing  and  leave  nothing  behind  them.  No 
drainage  of  marshes,  in  which  Africa  abounds,  no  roads,  no 
bridges,  mark  the  master  mind  at  work  in  a  nation,  subduing 
Nature  under  man,  and  laying  broad  and  deep  the  founda- 
tions of  the  structure  of  the  future.  Nature  rules  everywhere, 
and  with  terrible  tyranny,  as  always  happens  when  man 
abdicates  the  mastery  and  is  content  to  be  her  slave.  In  the 
most  fertile  of  the  continents  famine  is  almost'  chronic.  Where 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  lavishly  abundant,  the  main  difficulty 
of  the  traveller  is  constantly  bread  to  keep  him  alive.  Of 
course  in  this  characterisation  of  the  continent  we  speak  of  its 
broadest  aspects,  and  regard  everything  on  the  largest  scale. 
Africa  has  regions  of  splendid  variety  and  beauty  ;  some  of  the 
loveliest  scenery  in  the  world  mav  probably  be  found  in  Africa 
about  the  equator,  and  on  the  Lighlands  some  of  the  fairest 
districts  for  the  settlement  of  European  races.  The  people, 
again,  to  those  who  have  dwelt  familiarly  among  them,  present 
features  of  rich  variety.  But  the  family  type  is  strong.  Often 
where  this  is  the  case,  the  members  of  a  family  present  features 
of  striking  difference  to  their  familiar  acquaintances,  while  a 
stranger  finds  it  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other. 
It  is  thus  with  the  African  race.  To  those  who  look  at  it 
from  without  and  who  seize  only  the  broad  characteristics,  the 
continent  and  the  people  are  alike  singularly  monotonous  and 
unprogressive,  and  both  the  land  and  the  people  seem  to  need 
the  impulse  of  a  strong  civilisation  from  without  to  develop 
their  latent  powers. 

Africa,  speftking  quite  roughlvi  extends  about  5,000  miles  in 
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lengthj  by  5,000  in  breadth.  The  great  mountain  chain  is  now 
found  to  run  down  the  eastern  seaboard.  It  is  just  like  South 
America  revevsed,  as  a  traveller  has  remarked.  Kilimandjaro 
must  have  au  elevation  of  something  like  20,000  feet,  and  is 
one  of  the  greater  vertebra)  in  the  backbone  of  the  world, 
which  runs  from  North*Eastern  Asia  by  the  Himalayas,  Arabia, 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  the  Andes,  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, to  the  north-west  angle  of  America.  Sut  the  centre  is 
an  elevated  table-land,  basin-shaped,  and  filled  at  intervals  with 
what  remains  of  an  ancient  sea.  Its  geological  character  is 
simple  and  primitive.  It  has  not  suffered,  like  the  other  con- 
tinents, alternate  submergence  and  resurrection.  It  stands, 
like  its  Egypt,  in  grand  and  simple  isolation,  a  fragment  of  the 
earliest  physical  age.  It  has  suffered  constant  abrasion.  Travel- 
lers in  various  regions  note  that  its  mountain  chains  have  the 
aspect  of  havinff  been  eaten  away.  There  is  little  volcanic 
action  through  the  vast  continent ;  in  fact,  there  is  little  dis- 
turbance of  any  sort.  Africa  remains  still  as  it  has  been  for 
untold  ages,  physically,  socially,  politically,  the  continent  of 
monotonies,  the  mother  of  powerful,  enduring,  but  coarscj 
brutal,  and  unprogressive  sons. 

But  there  are  abundant  traces  of  latent  capacity  of  no  mean 
kind  in  the  race,  which  has  done  so  little  and  has  suffered 
so  much  through  all  the  ages  of  human  history.  They  are 
far  from  being,  as  a  rule,  a  stupid  or  uninteresting  people. 
Wherever  the  traveller  may  come  across  them,  there  is  always 
much  to  interest  and  to  suggest  a  lively  hope  of  the  possibilities 
of  their  future.  Their  virtues  and  vices  are  really  those  of 
children.  Though  the  continent  is  hoary,  and  the  races,  they 
are  still,  morally,  the  infants  of  the  world.  Horrible  brutality, 
obscenity,  and  foulness  are  met  with  in  profusion,  alas  !  by  all 
who  penetrate  the  interior  regions ;  but  here  and  there  travel- 
lers come  across  tribes,  with  no  very  notable  differences  from 
surrounding  tribes  to  account  for  it,  in  which  decency,  clean- 
liness, and  order  are  as  conspicuous.  Nothing  can  be  more 
admirable  than  the  honesty  of  the  Shillooks  which  Sir  S.  Baker 
describes  (*  Ismailia,'  i.  117).  It  reminds  one  of  the  honesty  of 
the  Aru  savages  which  so  impressed  Mr.  Wallace.  ('Malay 
Archipelago,'  ii.  365).  Sir  S.  Baker's  'forty  thieves,'  most  of 
whom  were  blacks,  seemed  to  be,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
enterprise,  as  incorrigible  blackguards  as  could  well  be  met 
with.  But  before  he  had  done  with  them,  they  were  models  of 
discipline,  valoulr,  honesty,  and  all  the  virtues  which  soldiers 
love  (*  Ismailia,*  i.  300).  Dr.  Schweinfurth  writes  with  high 
commendation  of  the  Bongo.     Their  moral  sense  is  so  far 
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developed  that  children  not  at  the  breast  are  not  permitted  to 
sle^p  in  the  same  hut  with  the  parents.  Separate  huts  are  built 
for  them  with  considerable  care,  but,  alas !  in  such  entire 
ignorance  of  sanitary  laws,  that  the  physical  results  to  the 
children  arc  disastrous  (*  Travels,'  i.  303).  He  tells  a  tale  which 
is  fuU  of  interest,  as  illustrating  the  point  on  which  we  are  at 
present  touching.     One  of  the  Bongo  told  him — 

'  That  he  had  been  badly  wounded  in  an  expedition  which  the 
Nubians  had  set  on  foot  against  the  Dinka  to  steal  their  cattle.  He 
had  laid  himself  down  outside  a  Dinka's  house,  and  the  Diuka  had 
not  simply  protected  him  against  all  his  persecutors,  who  considered 
themselves  amply  justified  in  proceeding  to  every  extreme  of  ven- 
geance, but  kept  him  till  he  had  regained  his  health  ;  not  content 
with  that  he  provided  him  with  an  escort  back,  and  did  not  abandon 
him  till  he  was  safe  and  sound  among  his  own  people.  ('  Travels,' 
i,  169).' 

You  can  hardly  open  a  book  of  African  travel  in  which  you 
do  not  meet  wita  similar  traits  of  veiy  noble  qualities  lying 
latent  in  the  African  raoes.  Sir  S.  Baker  is  constantly  tempted 
to  break  forth  into  fierce  exclamations  against  the  hopeless 
stupidity,  brutality,  or  faithlessness  of  the  people,  and  justTy 
enough  ;  but  he  rarely  fails  to  record,  in  a  page  or  two,  or  per- 
haps in  the  next  sentence,  some  trait  which  blunts  the  point  of 
his  anathema ;  as  when  he  confesses  ('  Albert  N'yanza/  i.  304) 
that  '  when  he  is  placed  upon  his  honour,  the  negro  is  generally 
'  reliable,'  or  when,  after  giving  them  a  very  bad  character 
indeed,  he  soon  adds,  that  in  most  respects  they  might  serve 
as  models  to  the  Egyptians.  A  wounded  enemy  of  the 
Latookas  had  been  wandering  about  the  country,  and  hiding 
himself.  Sir  S.  Baker  says,  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the 
natives  to  the  Khartoumers,  *  he  had  at  length  been  met  by 
*  some  Latookas,  and  was  not  only  well  treated  and  fed  by  their 
'  women,  but  they  had  guided  him  to  Ibrahim's  camp  ^  ( '  Albert 
N'yanza,'  i.  287).  But  those  who  have  lived  among  them,  and 
loved  them  like  Livingstone  and  Moffat,  the  grand  old  patriarch 
of  African  pioneers,  whose  name  will  live  and  shine  in  African 
story  while  Africa  has  a  history,  entertain  a  very  high  sense  of 
their  capacity,  and  their  moral  openness  to  the  influences  of 
Christianity  and  civilisation  ;  but  always,  owinff  to  their  infan- 
tile stage  of  development,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
they  need  for  the  present  the  continual  '  episcopacy '  of  the 
European.  There  is  little  that  is  self-sustaining  in  the  state  to 
which  superior  influence  might  lift  them;  left  to  themselves 
they  would  speedily  fall  back,  like  the  clearings  of  their  own 
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continent,  into  the  moral  swamp  and  jungle  from  which  they 
had  been  reclaimed.  And  this  facile  subjection  to  higher  influ- 
ence and  response  to  higher  teaching  which  is  so  strikingly 
characteristic  of  the  people,  lead  us  to  differ  entirely  from  the 
view  which  Sir  S.  Baker  proclaims  so  strenuously,  that  the 
merchant  must  precede  the  missionary,  and  that  commerce  must 
open  the  way  for  civilisation  and  Christianity.  We  are  firmly 
persuaded  that  with  a  race  like  the  African,  which  has,  as  we 
have  indicated,  a  certain  imity  through  all  its  diversities,  men 
like  Moffat  and  Livingstone  began  at  the  ri&;ht  end ;  and  that 
it  is  by  men  like  them  and  work  like  theirs  that  the  basis  will 
be  laid  of  the  future  civilisation  and  development  of  the  country. 
But  we  shall  return  to  this  subject  when  we  have  traced  the 
profoundly  sad,  but  yet  noble  and  beautiful  records  of  the  last 
days  of  a  great  life,  the  last  struggles  of  a  lofty  and  heroic 
nature  to  fulfil  the  duty  to  which  it  was  self-devoted,  and  which 
dying  it  left  in  faith  to  God.  We  simply  refer  to  it  here  that 
we  may  see  how  benign  for  Africa  was  the  Providence  which 
first  directed  the  steps  of  Livingstone  to  her  shores. 

We  have  no  intention  of  telling  again  the  oft-told  story  of 
Livingstone's  youth  and  early  manhood.     The  picture  of  the 
Scotch  lad,  which  he  gives  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Travels 
(p.  5),  '  My  reading  while  at  work  was  carried  on  by  placing  the 
'  book  on  a  portion  of  the  spinning  jenny,  so  that  I  could  catch 
'  sentence  after  sentence  as  I  passed  at  my  work ;  I  thus  kept  up 
'  a  pretty  constant  study,  undisturbed  by  machinery,'  is  one  of 
the  *  cameos '  of  the  history  of  England  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  will  not  be  forgotten.  Why  is  it  that  Scotchmen  distinffuish 
themselves  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  number,  in  the  fields  of 
enterprise  and  energy  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
occupy  all  over  the  world  P  Something  no  doubt  is  due — as  in  the 
case  of  the  Jews,  whom  in  many  high  qualities  they  resemble, 
and  in  some  canny  ones — to  a  native  toughness  of  nbre,  and  a 
natural  aptitude  for  the  leading  place.     But  more,  perhaps  it 
springs  from  the  value  attached  by  Scotch  parents  to  culture,  to 
moral  and  intellectual  training,  and  the  patient,  heroic  sacrifice 
they  are  willing  to  make  to  win  it  for  their  children.     The 
roots  of  Scotch  ability  and  of  the  success  which  Scotchmen  win, 
in  the  higher  fields  of  human  activity,  are  struck  in  the  self- 
denial  and  the  self-sacrifice  which  are  practised  cheerfully  in 
humble  homes.     Bead  the  tale  of  Sir  J.  Simpson's  early  life 
and  training,  which  illustrates  a  large  class,  and  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  understand  why  these  men  force  themselves  to  the 
front,  when  they  go  forth  to  the  battle  of  life.     They  pay  the 
world  in  noble  service  for  the  still  nobler  sacrifice  which  fur- 
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niflhed  them  for  their  work.     By  the  altar  of  sacrifice  all  the 
noblest  fruits  of  human  power  and  wisdom  grow. 

Livingstone  went  fortn  to  his  mission  furnished  with  all  with 
which  his  Scotch  nature  and  training  could  endow  him  ;  with 
noble  traditions  of  honesty,  thoroughness,  and  godliness^  handed 
down  from  his  sires.  He  took  with  him  into  the  field  a  sagacity, 
a  mastery  of  men  and  things,  an  endurance,  a  power  of  self- 
devotion,  and  a  faith  in  God,  probably  unmatched  in  this  gene- 
ration ;  and  he  did  with  them  altogether  matchless  work.  We 
attempt  here  no  sketch  of  his  character.  That  was  drawn  by  a 
wise  and  tender  hand,  when  the  grave  had  just  closed  over  his 
remains,  in  a  former  number  of  this  review.  But  we  must  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  his  spirit  of  independence,  his  resolution  to 
fight  his  own  way.  Like  his  countryman,  Harry  of  the  Wynd, 
he  would  '  fight  for  his  own  hand,'  under  God  alone.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  brought  himself  to  work  in  harness, 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Its  nobly 
catholic  character  overcame  his  scruples;  and  thus,  through 
Moffat  and  Livingstone,  the  London  Missionary  Society  has  been 
connected  very  closely  with  the  opening  of  the  heart  of  Africa 
to  civilisation  and^the  Gospel,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of 
its  history.  But  tendencies  in  Livingstone  were  very  deeply 
ingrained ;  they  ran  through  the  whole  fibre  of  the  man.  As 
he  would  have  begun  so  he  ended ;  and  it  was  in  entire  inde- 
pendence, with  merely  nominal  official  relations,  that  his  last 
and  noblest  work  was  done. 

His  devoted  missionary  ardour  needs  no  chronicle  here.  But 
he  was  hardly  of  the  ordinary  missionary  type;  He  was  rather 
what  might  be  called  a  missionary  statesman.  He  was  to  the 
working  missionary  much  what  the  statesman  is  to  the  admi- 
nistrator. The  statesman  cuts  out  the  work  for.  the  adminis- 
trator, and  continually  enlarges  his  sphere.  At  his  first 
missionary  stations  at  Kolobeng  and  the  Mabotsa,  he  found  his 
operations  crippled  by  the  brutal  and  obstructive  doings  of  the 
Trans- Vaal  Boers.  Instead  of  falling  back,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes 
and  took  in  a  wider  field.  '  The  Boers,'  he  says,  *  resolved  to 
'  shut  up  the  interior,  and  I  determined  to  open  the  country  ; 
*  and  we  shall  see  who  have  been  most  successful  in  resolution, 
'  they  or  I.'  (*  Travels,'  p.  39).  It  reminds  one  in  a^way  of  the 
proud  resolution  of  Canning  to  call  a  new  world  into  'existence  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  old.  The  Boers  had  a  man  of  far- 
reaching  vision  and  of  indomitable  spirit  to  deal  with.  His  reso- 
lution issued  in  the  opening,  not  of  the  district  beyond  the 
Kalahiri  Desert  only,  but  of  the  whole  of  Central  Africa.*     His 

•  Among  the  wonderful  providential  openings  of  bis  path— among 
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power  over  the  native  mind,  his  wonderful  moral  ittastery  over 
his  followers,  whereby  he  was  able  not  only  to  win  their  con- 
fidence, but  to  inspire  them  with  a  courage  and  endurance 
kindred  to  his  own,  have  imperishable  record  in  the  narrative 
of  his  great  journey  across  the  continent,  which  made  him  at 
once  one  of  the  most  famous  men  in  the  world.  But  it  is  his 
stem  fidelity  to  his  followers,  which  led  him  to  retrace  his 
weary  steps  across  the  wilderness  from  the  western  to  the 
eastern  coast,  which  forms  perhaps  the  noblest  passage  of  his 
life.  That  dreary  march  of  twenty  months  from  Loanda  to 
Kilimane,  inspired  only  by  fidelity  to  his  word  and  to  the 
followers  who  had  trusted  and  served  him  so  nobly,  is,  we  think, 
even  with  the  narrative  of  Inkerman  and  Balaclava  before  us, 
one  of  the  most  heroic  actions  of  our  generation ;  and  here  is  its 
simple  unostentatious  record : — 

•  • 

'  One  of  her  Majesty's  cruisers  soon  came  into  port,  end  seeing  the 
emaciated  condition  to  which  I  was  reduced,  offered  to  convey  me  to 
St.  Helena,  or  horaewards ;  but  though  I  had  reached  the  coast  I 
had  found  that,  in  consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  forest,  rivers, 
and  marsh,  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  highway  for  waggons,  and  I 
had  brought  a  party  of  Sekeletu's  people  with  me,  and  found  the 
tribes  near  the  Portuguese  settlement  so  very  unfriendly  that  it 
would  be  altogether  impossible  for  my  men  to  return  alone.  I  there- 
fore resolved  to  decline  the  tempting  offers  of  my  naval  friends,  and 
take  back  my  Makololo  companions  to  their  chief,  with  a  view  of 
trying  to  make  a  path  from  his  country  to  the  east  coast,  by  means  of 
the  great  river  Zambesi  or  Leeambye '  (*  Travels,'  391). 

"VVe  can  understand  how  the  natives  with  whom  he  had  much 
to  do  came  almost  to  worship  him  as  a  god. 

From  Kilimane  he  returned  to  England,  where  his  reception 
was  a  triumph.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  every- 
where welcomed  by  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
deeply  touched  and  greatly  cheered  him ;  while  he  was  fetW 
to  an  extent  which  wearied  both  brain  and  heart.  But  Africa 
was  the  land  of  his  adoption,  and  to  Afrioa  he  eagerly  retraced 
his  steps,  bent  on  solving  the  great  problem  of  ages,  by  dis- 
covering the  Nile  fountains,  the  mystery  of  rivers,  and  opening 
the  very  heart  of  Africa  to  the  civilising  and  Christianising 
influences  of  which  he  was  the  pioneer.  Space  will  not  allow 
us  to  trace  his  career  during   the  interval  which  intervened 

which  the  settlement  of  an  able  chief  like  Sobituane  beyond  the  Kalahiri 
stands  first  ('  Travels,'  p.  87),  let  the  altogether  remarkable  prophecy  of 
the  old  propnet  Tlapane  be  noted.  Balaam  could  hardly  have  discerned 
the  root  of  the  matter  more  clearlv.  His  words  set  Sebituane  on  a  Western 
path,  and  prepared  the  way  for  Ltivingstone. 
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between  his  return  to  Africa  and  his  preparation  for  his  last 
long  journey,  the  record  of  which  these  volumes  contain.  He 
left  England  for  Africa  on  March  10th,  1858,  with  a  com- 
mission from  the  British  Government  to  explore  tlie  Zambesi, 
and  develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  On  September  8th, 
after  eighty-two  days'  difficult  navigation  up  the  Zambesi,  the 
expedition  arrived  at  Tette,  where  his  Makololo,  whom  he  had 
left  there  in  April,  1866,  and  whose  trust  in  him  kept  them  on 
watch,  received  him  with  a  passion  of  joy.  On  September  16th, 
1859,  N'yassa  was  discovered.  In  1860  he  led  his  Makololo 
home,  and  returned  to  Tette ;  and  came  into  deadly  collision 
with  the  slave  trade.  In  1863  the  expedition  was  recalled  by 
Earl  Eussell,  and  Livingstone  returned.  In  England  he  pub- 
lished his  book  on  the  Zambesi,  and  then  set  his  face  towards 
the  desert  once  more.  On  August  14th,  1865,  he  left  England 
for  Bombay,  and  thence  to  Zanzibar,  bent  on  his  true  God- 
ordained  work. 

For  his  vocation  of  God  was  manifestly  difficult  and  dan- 
eerous  exploration;  far  out  in  the  wilderness,  where  the 
foot  of  European  had  never  trod,  and  where  the  indomitable 
spirit,  the  tough  endurance,  the  power  of  self-sacrifice,  with 
which  Heaven  had  endowed  him,  and  the  rich  experience  and 
the  unrivalled  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  African  nature 
which  he  had  gathered  through  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
daring  and  successful  toil,  alone  could  bear  him  through.  On 
the  19th  of  March,  1866,  he  set  his  face  for  the  last  time  to 
the  wilderness,  and  on  the  26th  he  writes  : — 

*  Now  that  I  am  on  the  point  of  starting  for  another  trip  to  Africa, 
I  feel  quite  exhilarated ;  when  one  travels  with  the  specific  object  in 
view  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  natives,  every  act  becomes 

ennobled The  mere  animal  pleasure  of  travelling  in  a  wild 

unexplored  country  is  veiy  great.  When  on  lands  of  a  couple  of 
thousand  feet  of  elevation  brisk  exercise  imparts  elasticity  to  the 
mui^cles,  fresh  and  healthy  blocd  circulates  thix)ugh  the  bitdn,  the 
mind  works  well,  the  eye  is  clear,  the  step  is  firm,  and  a  day's 
exertion  always  makes  the  evening's  repose  thoroughly  enjoyable. 
"We  have  usually  the  stimulus  of  remote  chances  of  danger,  either 
from  beasts  or  men.  Our  sympathies  are  drawn  out  towards  our 
humble,  hardy  companions,  by  a  community  of  interests,  and,  it  may 

be,  of  perils,  which  make  us  all  friends The  effect  of  travel 

on  a  man  whose  heart  is  in  the  light  place  is  that  the  mind  is  made 
more  self-reliant ;  it  becomes  more  confident  of  its  own  resources ; 
there  is  gi'eater  presence  of  mind.  The  body  is  soon  well-knit ;  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs  grow  as  hard  as  a  board,  and  we  seem  to  have  no 
feet ;  the  countenance  is  bronzed,  and  there  is  no  dyspepsia 
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No  doubt  much  toil  is  involved  and  fatigue,  of  which.  tx*ayellers  in 
more  temperate  climes  can  form  but  a  faint  conception ;  but  the 
sweat  of  one*s  brow  is  no  longer  a  curae  when  one  works  for  Qod  :  it 
proves  a  tonic  to  the  system,  and  is  actually  a  blessing '  (vol.  i. 
pp.  13,  14). 

Now  that  he  is  gone  one  rejoices  over  this  record  of  the 
spirit  in  which  he  entered  on  his  enterprise.  It  is  like  the 
war-horse  snufi^ng  the  battle.  The  air  of  the  wilderness  filled 
him  with  exhilaration.  His  wanderings  lasted  from  March, 
1866,  to  May  1,  1873,  when  he  fell.  But  we  are  cheered  as 
we  trace  his  struggling  steps  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  by 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  about  the  work  for  which  alone 
he  cared  to  live,  and  in  which,  had  the  choice  been  offered 
to  him,  he  would  have  chosen  to  die. '  It  is  characteristic  of  his 
remarkable,  perhaps  we  may  say  his  unrivalled  power  as  a 
geographical  discoverer,  that  in  the  narrative  of  seven  years' 
continuous  work,  in  travel  and  scientific  geographical  research 
of  the  most  extraordinary  character,  no  break  whatever  occurs. 
And  most  wonderfully  it  has  all  come  safe  to  England.  May 
we  not  say  that  the  loving  hand  of  the  God  whom  he  served 
so  faithfully,  and  to  whom  he  committed  himself  so  trustfully, 
guarded  the  sacred  treasure,  and  would  not  suffer  the  record  of 
the  life  that  was  freely  sacrificed  in  His  service  to  be  lost  P 

Mr.  Waller,  whose  African  experience  and  personal  know- 
ledge of  and  friendship  with  Livingstone  specially  qualified 
him  for  the  editor's  duty,  which  he  has  discharged  with 
scrupulous  fidelity,  though  ^t  is  strange  to  miss  Mr.  Thomas 
Livingstone's  name  from  his  list  of  acknowledgments  of  aid, 
remarks — '  We  have  not  had  to  deplore  the  loss  by  accident  or 
'  carelessness,  of  a  single  entry,  from  the  time  of  Livingstone's 

*  departure  from  Zanzibar,  in  the  beginning  of  1866,  to  the  day 

*  when  his  note  book  dropped  from  his  hand  in  the  village  of 

*  Ilala,  at  the  end  of  April,  1873.'  In  note  books,  pocket  books, 
copy  books,  old  newspapers  sewed  together,  his  memoranda  were 
written,  with  a  substitute  for  ink  made  from  the  juice  of  a 
tree,  and  which  looks  strangely  like  blood.  His  invariable 
habit  of  repeating  constantly  the  month  and  the  year  prevents 
any  confusion,  and  wc  have  here  a  consecutive  narrative, 
which,  considering  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  composed, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  preserved  and  brought  to 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  children  in  England,  is  certainly 
the  literary  marvel  of  our  times.  We  shall  trace  briefly  the 
outline  of  the  experiences  and  discoveries  of  these  wonderful 
aeven  years,  and  shall  find  at  every  step  fresh  reason  to  admire 
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and  to  honour  the  great  traveller's  energy,  hardihood,  sagacity, 
indomitable  will,  and  faith  in  God. 

He  started  from  Zanzibar  with  a  mixed  company,  the  quality 
of  which  soon  cost  him  serious  trouble.  Like  the  '  mixed  mul- 
titude *  which  went  out  with  Moses,  they  *  fell  a-lusting,'  and 
hampered  him  grievously  in  his  work.  One  cannot  but  think 
sadly  how  different  the  issue  might  have  been  could  he  have 
taken  a  party  of  his  hardy,  shrewd,  and  trustful  Makololo  with 
him,  instead  of  the  cowards  and  knaves  who,  with  some  bright 
exceptions,  composed  his  band.     *  I  have  a  dhow,'  he  writes, 

*  to  take  my  animals  ;  six  camels,  three  buffaloes,  and  a  calf,  two 
'  mules,  and  four  donkeys.     I  have  thirteen  sepoys,  ten  Johanna 

*  men,  nine  Nassick  boys,  two  Shupanga  men,  and  twoWaiyaus, 
'  Wokatani  and  Chuma'  (i.  9).  The  intention  of  the  mixture 
of  races  was  doubtless  to  guard  against  conspiracies ;  but  there 
was  no  good  to  be  done  with  such  a  company,  and  the  shadow 
of  coming  sorrow  broods  over  the  expedition  from  the  first. 
Livingstone  set  before  himself  as  his  aim  the  discovery  of  the 
southernmost  watershed  of  the  Nile  basin  ;  and  having  a  strong 
conviction  that  Tanganyika  was  connected  with  the  Albert 
N'yanza,  on  which  point  there  appeared  to  be  a  consensus  of 
native  testimony,*  he  resolved  to  work  up  to  the  lake  from  the 
south  ;  for  if  Tanganyika  were  connected  with  the  Nile  system, 
it  is  clear  that  the  southern  affluents  of  the  lake  draining  the 
watershed  between  it  and  N'yassa,  would  be  the  true  '  Capita 
Nili.^  The  party  reached  Lake  N'yassa  by  the  valley  of  the 
Rovuma ;  but  long  before  they  arrived  at  the  lake  he  came 
across  terrible  traces  of  the  brutal  cruelty  of  the  slave  traders, 
and  saw  how  fearfully  '  the  open  sore  '  of  Africa  was  draining 
in  those  regions  the  very  life  of  the  country  away.  He  was 
helpless  to  resent  the  wrong  or  to  cure  the  evil ;  he  could  only 
groan  in  spirit  and  cry,  *  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  longP' 
There  is  some  gleam  of  comfort  and  hope,  however,  in  the  fact 
which  he  records  (i.  68),  that  *  the  chiefs  dislike  the  idea  of 

*  guilt  being  attached  to  them  for  having  sold  many  who  have 
'  lost  their  lives  on  their  way  down  to  the  coast.'  A  chief 
called  Mataka  emancipated  and  sent  back  some  slaves,  and 
turning  to  the  people  said,  '  You  silly  fellows  think  me  wrong 
'  in  returning  tne  captives,  but  all  wise  men  will  approve  of  it.' 
An  immense  tract  of  country,  quite  depopulated  and  desolate, 

*  showed  abundant  traces  of  having  once  supported  a  prodigious 
'  iron-smelting  and  grain- growing  population '  (79).  It  is  so 
everywhere.      Speke,    Baker,    Schweinfurth,    tell    the    same 

*  Sir  S.  Baker  received  precisely  the  same  impression  from  those  who 
ought  to  have  known. — •  l^mailia,'  ii.  263,  464. 
NO.  cxxn.  s  E 
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miserable  tale  ;  depopulation,  desolation,  and  silence,  as  of 
death,  in  what  were  once  the  smiling  homes  of  men. 

Having  got  rid  of  the  sepoys,  who  proved  to  be  knaves  and 
thieves  of  the  blackest  dye,  his  party,  after  leaving  the  N'yassa, 
was  further  reduced  by  the  desertion  of  the  Johanna  men  who, 
terrified  at  the  accounts  which  they  had  heard  of  the  Mazitu 
tribe  in  front,  deserted  in  a  body,  reached  the  coast,  and  thero 
spread  the  report  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  death,  which  Sir 
Roderic  Murchison's  sagacity  distrusted,  and  which  Mr.  Young 
disproved.  He  had  to  supply  their  place  as  best  he  could,  and 
pressed  on,  still  finding  traces  of  extensive  habitation,  towards 
the  north-west.  He  was  fortunate  enough  in  one  village  '  to 
disabuse  their  minds  of  rain-making  prayers ; '  a  feat  which 
is  hardly  accomplished  in  England  yet.  He  notes  a  most  curious 
instance  of  intelligence  in  the  honeybird,  which  flies  chirrup- 
ing from  tree  to  tree  in  front  of  the  hunter,  until  he  arrives 
at  the  spot  where  the  bees'  nest  is ;  then  it  waits  quietly  till  the 
honey  is  taken,  and  feeds  on  the  broken  comb  (i.  164).  Crossing 
the  lofty  range  of  mountains  which  form  the  watershed  of  the 
Zambezi,  he  had  before  him  the  valley  of  the  Chambese,  which 
he  found  to  belong  to  an  entirely  different  river  system,  running 
down  to  a  great  lake,  Bangweolo,  whicb  he  subsequently 
visited,  and  on  whose  shores  at  last  he  died.  Thence  it  issues 
as  the  Luapula,  and  runs  into  a  smaller  lake  to  the  north, 
called  Moero,  from  which  it  passes  out  a  magnificent  stream 
3,000  yards  wide  in  places,  under  the  name  of  the  Lualaba,  and 
vanishes  towards  the  north-west.  Here  he  entered  on  the 
new  year.  Under  the  date  January  1,  1867,  the  following 
entry  occurs : — *  May  He  who  was  full  of  grace  and  truth 
*  impress  His  character  on  mine.  Grace — eagerness  to  show 
'  favour ;  truth  —  truthfulness,  sincerity,  honour  —  for  His 
'  mercy's  sake.' 

Shortly  after  occurred  that  loss  which  presaged  a  fatal  end 
to  the  expedition,  and  left  him,  with  nothing  but  his  iron  con- 
stitution to  help  him,  to  battle  with  hunger,  fever,  and  almost 
every  form  of  disease  and  pain.  We  must  quote  his  own 
words: 

*  January  20th. — The  two  Waiyan  now  deserted They  left 

us  in  the  forest,  and  heavy  rain  came  on,  which  obliterated  every  trace 
of  their  footsteps.  To  make  the  loss  more  galling,  they  took  what 
we  could  least  spare --the  medicine  box ;  which  they  would  only  throw 

away  as  soon  as  they  came  to  examine  their  booty The  medicine 

chest  was  the  sorest  loss  of  all !  I  felt  as  if  I  had  now  received  the 
sentence  of  death,  like  poor  Bishop  Mackenzie.  All  the  other  goods 
1  had  divided,  in  case  of  loss  or  desertion,  but  had  never  dreamed  of 
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losing  the  precious  quinine  and  other  remedies;  other  losses  and 
nnuoyances  I  felt  as  just  parts  of  that  underouiTent  of  Vexations 
which  is  not  wanting  even  in  the  smoothest  life ;  and  certainly  not 
worthy  to  be  moaned  over  in  the  experience  of  an  explorer  anxious 
to  benefit  a  country  and  a  people — but  this  loss  I  feel  most  keenly. 
Everythiug  of  this  kind  happens  by  the  permission  of  One  who 
watches  over  us  with  most  tender  care,  and  this  may  turn  out  for  the 
best   .  .  .  .'    (I  178). 

His  prevision  was  true.  He  struggled  on  for  years,  but  it  was 
of  that  fatal  loss  that  he  died. 

They  suffered  from  *  biting  hunger  and  faintness/  but  pressed 
on.  Weak  from  fever,  he  struggled  over  the  watershed,  and  on 
April  Ist  they  saw  Tanganyika  peacefully  sleeping  at  their  feet. 

*  I  feel  deeply  thankful  at  having  got  so  far.     I  am  excessively 

*  weak — cannot  walk  without  tottering,  and  have  constant  sing- 

*  ing  in  the  head,  but  the  Highest  will  lead  me  further.'  Here 
he  had  a  dangerous  fit  of  insensibility  which  lasted  for  hours, 
and  which  recurred  on  May  Ist.  The  loss  of  his  medicine  box 
left  him  helpless,  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  fatal  seeds  were 
being  sown  which  laid  him  low  at  last !  He  falls  in  with  a  party 
of  Arab  slave  traders,  who  show  him  much  kindness.  He  then 
set  his  face  westward,  sometimes  in  company  with  the  slave 
dealers,  sometimes  with  his  own  little  band.  On  the  8th  Novem- 
ber he  discovers  Lake  Moero,  through  which  the  great  river 
flows,  and  then,  turning  south,  he  spends  a  long  time  in  the 
country  of  a  powerful  chief,  Casembe.  Several  attacks  of  fever 
exhaust  his  strength,  but  on  June  11th,  1868,  he  starts  (having 
been  detained  by  the  desertion  of  his  followers,  who  had  been 
corrupted  by  contact  with  the  Arabs),  with  the  determination 
to  reach  the  great  lake  Bangweolo,  which  receives  the  Chambese 
and  gives  forth  the  Luapula.  On  July  18th,  1868,  he  discovered 
it,  and  records  the  fact  quite  quietly.  Then  he  set  his  face 
towards  Tanganyika  and  Ujiji,  where  he  confidently  anticipated 
that  he  should  meet  the  supplies  of  which  he  stood  in  such 
desperate  need.  On  his  way  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and 
lost  all  count  of  time.  He  evidently  felt  that  his  condition  was 
critical.     *  I  saw  myself  lying  dead  on  the  way  to  Ujiji,  and  all 

*  the  letters  I  expected  there  useless.     When  I  think  of  my 
'  children  and  friends,  the  lines  ring  through  my  head  per- 

*  petnally  i 

"  I  shall  look  into  your  fitces. 
And  listen  to  what  you  say ; 
And  be  often  very  near  you 
When  you  think  I'm  £ai  away." ' 

But  after  a  time  he  struggled  on,  making  entries  in  his  journal, 

E  E  2 
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the  habit  of  observing  and  recording  never  failing  until  his  last 
hour ;  and  on  March  14thy  1869,  he  entered  Ujiji,  to  find  that 
his  main  stores  had  been  left  at  Unyanyembey  thirteen  days  to 
the  east,  and  that  the  remaining  goods  at  Ujiji  had  been  shame- 
fully plundered.  He  found  no  letters  and  no  news  of  home. 
Hir  lonely  and  desolate  lot  there  would  have  broken  the  heart 
of  a  man  less  inured  to  want  and  suffering.  He  felt  it  keenly ; 
but  characteristically  enough,  as  soon  as  the  rest  and  better 
food  began  to  recruit  his  strength,  he  prepared  for  a  fresh  and 
wider  exploration.  Of  Ujiji  he  says,  '  This  is  a  den  of  the 
^  worst  kind  of  slave  traders ;  those  whom  I  met  in  Urungu  and 
'  Itawa  were  gentlemen  slavers ;  the  Ujiji  slavers,  like  the  Kilwa 
^  and  the  Portuguese,  are  the  vilest  of  the  vile.  It  is  not  a  trade, 
'  but  a  system  of  consecutive  murders '  (ii.  11).  They  hated  him 
thoroughly  and  did  their  best  to  drive  him  to  despair ;  yet  the 

*  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king '  shielded  him  from  their 
open  violence.  But  the  spirit  within  moved  him  to  new  enter- 
prises, and  on  the  12th  of  July  he  left  with  a  party  of  Arabs 
for  a  region  in  the  west,  inhabited  by  the  Manyuema,  which 
was  quite  unexplored,  and  which  promised  to  solve  the  per- 
plexing question  of  the  connection  of  the  Lualaba  with  the 
Nile. 

For  two  years  and  three  months  he  continued  moving  about 
in  the  Manyuema  country,  which  he  found  singularly  beautiful, 
and  the  people  of  a  fine  type.  '  I  would  back  a  company  of  the 
'  men,  in  shape  of  head  and  physical  form,  against  the  whole 
'  Anthropological  Society.'  JBut  they  were  terribly  fierce  and 
brutal,  and  were  more  than  suspected  of  cannibalism  ;  yet  they 
were  not  without  some  noble  traits,  and  understood  the  social 
value  of  chastity,  commerce  in  open  market,  and  property 
defined  and  protected  by  law.  A  woman  there  who  found  him 
excessively  prostrate  took  him  into  her  hut,  prepared  food  for 
him,  and  said  kindly,  *  Eat,  you  are  weak  only  from  hunger ; 
'  this  will  strengthen  you.'  '  I  blessed  her  motherly  heart ' 
(ii.  41).  But  alas !  the  slavers  too  were  there,  and  scenes  of 
frightful  brutality  constantly  occurred.  Travelling  was  made 
difficult  and  dangerous,  supplies  were  cut  off,  and  he  was  made 
literally  ill  with  horror  and  indignation  as  he  watched  desola- 
tions which  he  was  powerless  to  stay.  When  in  the  heart  of 
the  country,  in  July,  1870,  for  the  first  time  his  feet  began  to 
fail  him  ;  the  ulcers  caused  terrible  weakness  and  distress.  In 
fact,  signs  were  abundant  that  his  iron  constitution,  which 
had  received  a  grievous  wound  in  his  great  journey  to  Loanda, 
was  breaking  up.^  'The  severe  pneumonia  in  Marunga,  the 

*  choleraic  compleint  in  Manyuema,  and  now  irritable  ulcer? 
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'  warn  me  to  retire  while  life  lasts '  (iii.  55).  But  the  iron  will 
held  on.  A  drop  of  pure  comfort  was  borne  to  him  here  by  a 
scrap  from  the  British  Quarterly  Review^  which  somehow  came 
into  his  hands ;  which  will  form  a  drop  of  comfort  as  pure  to 
the  writer^s  and  the  editor's  heart.  He  needed  all  the  comfort, 
for  he  was  heart-broken  at  the  sight  of  so  much  wrong  and 
misery.  The  sole  entry  in  the  journal  on  one  day  is — '  March 
'20th. — I  am  heart-sore  and  sick  of  human  blood'  (ii.  108). 
The  question  has  been  raised  and  settled  in  the  negative,  to  the 
disgust  of  sentimental  lovers,  whether  anyone  ever  dies  literally 
of  a  broken  heart.  There  is  a  touching  entry  (ii.  93)  on  a 
disease  which  attacks  the  enslaved,  '  which  seems  literally  to  be 
broken-hcartedness.'  They  complain  of  nothing  but  pain  in 
the  heart,  and  lie  down  quietly  and  die. 

He  managed  with  great  difficulty  to  reach  the  Lualaba,  and 
found  it  a  mighty  river  3,000  yards  broad ;  but  he  found  it 
impossible  to  obtain  the  means  of  exploring  it.  He  offered 
£400  for  ten  men  to  l:ike  him  to  the  underground  dwellings 
of  which  he  had  heard,  to  Katanga,  where  he  expected  to  find 
the  fountains  of  Herodotus  which  filled  his  imagination,  and 
thence  to  Tanganyika  and  Ujiji.  But  he  found  it  hopeless,  and 
shortly  a  terrible  incident  occurred  which  drove  him  to  despair, 
and  made  him  resolve  to  separate  himself  from  the  human 
demons  among  whom  Lis  lot  was  cast,  at  any  cost.  We  must 
tell  the  tale  in  his  ow.i  words.  It  will  stand  once  for  all  as  a 
sample  of  the  slave-tra cling  horrors  which  wrung  his  merciful 
and  righteous  heart.  The  Manyuema  hold  large  markets.  On 
one  occasion  some  1,500  natives  were  assembled,  and  the  slavers 
seized  the  occasion  for  a  deliberate  massacre. 

'As  I  was  approaching  the  market,  the  discharge  of  two 
gnns  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd  told  me  that  slaughter  La<l 
begim ;  crowds  dashed  off  from  the  place  and  threw  down  their 
wares  in  confiision  and  ran.  At  the  same  time  ....  volleys 
were  discharged  from  a  party  down  near  the  creek  on  the  panic- 
stricken    women,   who   rushed    at  the   canoes The  canoes 

were  not  to  be  got  out,  for  the  creek  was  too  small  for  so  many ;  men 
and  women  wounded  by  the  balls  poured  into  them,  and  leaped  and 
scrambled  into  the  water,  shrieking  ....  the  heads  above  the  water 
showed  a  long  line  of  those  that  would  inevitably  perish.  Shot  after 
shot  continued  to  be  fired  on  the  helpless  and  the  perishing.  Some 
of  the  long  line  of  heads  disappeared  quietly ;  whilst  other  poor 
creatures  threw  their  arms  high,  as  if  appealing  to  the  gi^eat  Fatht-r 

above,  and  sank Even  the  Arabs  estimated  the  loss  at  from 

330  to  400   souls After  the  terrible   affair  in  the  watvv, 

Tagamoio*8  party  continued  to  fire  on  the  people  there  and  fire  their 
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villages.  As  I  write  I  hear  the  loud  wails  on  the  lefb  bank  over 
those  who  are  there  slain,  ignorant  of  their  many  friends  now  in  th'' 
depths  of  the  Lualaba.  Oh,  let  Thy  kingdom  come.  No  one  will 
over  know  the  exact  loss  on  this  bright  sultry  summer  morning ;  it 
gave  me  the  impression  of  being  in  hell.' 

He  could  bear  no  more.  His  mental  distress  made  him 
seriously  ill.  He  ^  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  get  back  to  Ujiji.' 
'  Don't  go  away/  say  the  Manyuema  chiefs  to  me ;  '  but  I 
'  cannot  stay  here  in  agony.'  Through  great  danger  and  heavy 
difficulties  he  retraced  his  steps  ;  sick,  weary,  despondent,  he 
reached  Ujiji,  which  he  entered  October  23rd,  1871,  having 
spent  two  years  and  three  months  in  the  expedition,  and  having 
*  read  the  Bible  four  times  through  '  while  in  Manyuema 
(ii.  155).  . 

Arrived  in  Ujiji,  a  new  and  more  terrible  disappointment 
awaited  him.  He  was  worn  to  a  skeleton  ;  two  years  strength 
had  gone  out  of  him  ;  it  was  evident  that  the  recuperative 
power  in  his  system  was  failing ;  and  he  found  on  arriving  at 
the  station  that  all  his  goods  had  been  sold  and  squandered,  and 
that  he  must  rest  there  sick,  helpless,  and  a  beggar.  Yerily 
the  deep  waters  had  gone  over  him ;  it  seemed  that  hope  and 
life  were  at  their  last  ebb,  when  God  sent  him  a  deliverer. 

'  One  morning,  when  my  spirits  were  at  their  lowest  ebb,  Susi  came 
running  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  gasped  out — *^  An  Englishman  ! " 
"  I  see  him  !"  and  darted  off  to  meet  him.  The  American  flag  at  the 
head  of  the  caravan  told  of  the  nationality  of  the  stranger.  Bales  of 
goods,  baths  of  tin  ;  huge  kettles,  cooking-pots,  tents,  <fec.,  made  me 
'<  think,  This  must  be  a  luxurious  tmveller,  and  not  one  at  his  wit's  end 
like  me"  (28th  October).  It  was  Henry  Morland  Stanley,  the  travel- 
ling correspondent  of  the  J^eiv  York  HeraMy  sent  by  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  Esq.,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  £4,000,  to  obtain  accurate 
information  about  Dr.  Livingstone,  if  living,  and,  if  dead,  to  bring 
home  my  bones.  The  news  that  he  had  to  tell  one  who  had  been  two 
full  years  without  any  tidings  from  Europe  made  my  whole  frame 
thiiir  (ii.  156). 

We  have  no  need  to  dwell  on  this  memorable  incident.  Eng- 
land, Europe,  all  the  world,  do  justice  to  the  gallant  conductor 
of  this  noble  and  generous  enterprise;  while  Mr.  Stanley's 
tender  and  almost  filial  devotion  to  Dr.  .Livingstone,  make  it  a 
matter  of  keen  satisfaction  that  he  has  been  sent,  at  the  coat 
of  two  influential  journals,  amply  equipped  and  furnished  to 
carry  on  and  complete  the  great  traveller  s  work. 

Brefreshed,  renewed  in  body  and  spirit  bj  Mr.  Stanley's  visit 
and  supplies,  he  joins  him  on  expedition  to  the  head  of  Tan- 
ganyika.   Hia  observation  seems  to  have  raised  the  suspicion 
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which  continued  to  haunt  him,  and  which  may  already  be 
established,  that  the  lake  was  the  head  water  of  the  Congo  and 
not  of  the  Nile.*  It  was  a  sore  thought.  He  had  no  special 
interest  in  the  Congo ;  he  had  intense  enthusiasm  for  the  Nile. 
He  writes  (ii.  188) :  '  I  wish  I  had  some  of  the  assurance  possessed 

*  by  others,  but  I  am  oppressed  with  the  apprehension  that 
'  after  all  I  have  been  following  the  Congo ;  and  who  would 

*  risk  being  put  into  a  cannibal-pot,  and  converted  into  black 

*  man  for  it  P '  Mr.  Stanley  urged  him  to  return  and  recruit. 
But  after  a  touching  allusion  to  Miss  Livingstone,  who  nobly  set 
herfather^s  mission  before  the  longings  of  her  own  heart,  he  re- 
cords his  resolution  to  complete  the  exploration  of  the  sources  of 
the  Nile  before  he  retired.  On  the  14th  of  March  Mr.  Stanley  left 
him,  bearing  his  precious  journals,  and  the  old  veteran  is  once 
more  alone.  He  lays  out  the  scheme  of  a  last  journey,  by 
Bangweolo  to  Katanga,  the  ancient  fountains,  and  the  under- 
groimd  dwellings.  And  he  goes  forth  with  the  prayer :  *  May 
'  the  good  Lord  of  all  help  me  to  show  myself  one  of  His  stout- 
'  hearted  servants,  an  honour  to  my  children,  and,  perhaps,  to 

*  my  country  and  race' — a  prayer  which  was  heard  and  re- 
corded on  high.  He  had  to  wait  for  men  and  stores  from 
Zanzibar,  and  on  August  24th  he  started  for  the  last  time  on 
his  heroic  quest.  He  had  not  been  out  a  month  before  dysentery 
attacked  him.  From  that  time,  the  men  say,  he  was  rarely  even 
comparatively  well.  It  was  a  long  stern  struggle  to  endure 
unto  the  end,  and  to  wrest  the  prize  he  passionately  longed  for 
out  of  the  hand  of  death. 

Ah !  had  he  but  been  wise  in  time,  and  paused,  we  are 
tempted  to  cry,  his  invaluable  life  might  have  been  spared  to  us 
still !  But  he  was  of  those  who  are  wise  with  the  higher 
wisdom,  and  who  live  but  in  their  God-given  work.  If  Paul 
could  have  been  turned  by  the  warnings  of  Agabus  and  the 
pleadings  of  his  friends,  his  Roman  bondage  and  his  martyr- 
dom might  have  been  spared.  But  then  he  would  not  have 
been  Paul.     *  One  thing  1  do,'  was  Livingstone's  motto.     Had 

'  It  would  bo  foolish  to  speculate  on  this  question  at  a  moment  when 
decisive  intelligence  may  bo  expocted  from  the  expeditions  which  are 
treading  in  Livingstone's  stops.  The  vast  body  of  water  on  the  Lualaba, 
with  on  the  whole  indications  of  a  westerly  flow,  and  tho  great  river 
Welle,  which  Dr.  Schweinfurth  found  with  a  clearly  westerly  set,  after 
he  had  passed  over  the  watershed  of  the  Nile  system,  look  towards  the 
Congo.  If  the  expedition  of  Cameron  or  Stanley  determines  this 
positively,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  will  bo  the  fulfilment  of  the 
previsions  which  grew  stronger  in  Dr.  Livingstone's  mind  towards  tho 
close  of  his  discoveries,  and  the  tracing  out  of  the  westerly  outflow  of 
Tanganyika  whic^  he  indicated. 
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wanty  sickness,  mortal  faintness  been  able  to  turn  liim,  his  name 
had  never  been  written  where  it  is  written  now.  So  through 
perils  of  waters,  perils  of  robbers,  and  perils  of  the  wilderness, 
in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  and  at  last 
in  mortal  sickness,  he  pressed  on.  It  is  a  deeply  pathetic 
history.  As  they  approached  the  Lake  region  tremendous  rains 
set  in,  rain  rare  even  in  that  region  of  waters,  and  his  journey 
was  through  a  continuous  swamp,  often  up  to  their  necks.  The 
entries  in  the  journal  grow  fewer  and  fainter,  but  still  no  failure 
in  the  tension  of  the  heroic  purpose,  and  no  halting  or  trembling 
in  the  band  of  followers  whom  his  intense  nature  seems  almost 
to  have  inspired.  Through  incredible  difficulty  he  struggled 
on  to  the  southern  borders  of  the  lake  round  which  he  was 
bent  on  forcing  his  way.  But  a  higher  Hand  intervened.  The 
work  was  done,  the  rest  was  near.  March  19th  was  his  last 
birthday.  'Thanks  to  the  Almighty  Preserver  of  men  for 
'  sparing  me  thus  far  on  the  journey  of  life.  Can  I  hope  for 
'  ultimate  success  P  So  many  obstacles  have  arisen.  Let  not 
'  Satan  prevail  over  me,  oh  !  my  good  Lord  Jesus.'  '  March 
*  25th. — Nothing  earthly  will  make  me  give  up  my  work  in 
'  despair.  I  encoui*age  myself  in  the  Lord  my  God,  and  go 
'  forward.'  Pale,  bloodless  from  profuse  haemorrhage,  he  coiild 
hardly  walk,  and  on  April  12th  consented  to  be  carried  by  his 
men.  '  It  is  not  all  pleasure,  this  exploration,'  he  says,  with  a 
touch  of  his  old  humour.  lie  could  hardly  hold  a  pencil,  but 
he  observes  and  records  still.  On  April  25th,  the  ruling  passion 
master  still,  he  questioned  some  natives  about  the  four  fountains 
in  vain.  On  April  27th  his  dying  hand  wrote  the  last  entry  in 
his  diary :  '  Knocked  up  quite  and  remain — recoveiv— sent  to 
'  buy  milch  goats.  We  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Molilamo.' 
His  spirit  was  true  to  its  mission,  as  the  compass  to  the  pole. 
His  last  word  as  his  pencil  dropped  from  his  stiffening  hand  was 
a  geographical  record.  We  will  not  mar  the  pathetic  interest 
of  the  narrative  by  extracts.  Every  Englishman  should  read 
it  for  himself.  His  faithful  servants  bore  him  on,  manifestly 
dying,  till  they  reached  Chitambo's  village.  On  the  night  of 
the  30th  April,  Susi  boiled  him  some  water,  and  held  the  candle 
near  him,  for  he  noticed  that  he  could  hardly  see.  He  selected 
some  medicine,  and  dismissed  him  with  the  last  words  which  he 
was  heard  to  speak,  '  All  right,  you  can  go  out  now.'  His  man 
left  him,  but  his  Master  was  with  him.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  May  1st  he  seems  to  have  struggled  on  to  his  knees ;  and 
praying,  praising,  the  toil-worn  spirit  went  home  to  God. 

Then  follows  a  truly  wonderful  history.    Few  situations  could 
be  imagined  more  utterlv  desolate  than  that  of  the  little  band 
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of  followers,  alone  in  the  distant  wilderness,  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  at  the  farthest  point  of  their  wanderings,  and  the 
master  whom  they  trusted  as  a  providence  taken  away  from 
their  head.  But  his  presence  seemed  to  be  with  them,  his 
spirit  still  ruled  their  thoughts  and  deeds.  Chitambo,  the  chief 
of  the  district,  behaved  with  a  noble  consideration  and  gene- 
rosity. Terrible  as  is  the  presence  of  a  dead  body  to  an  African, 
he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  forward  their  melancholy 
work.  The  men  met  in  consultation.  Susi  and  Chuma,  as 
his  most  experienced  and  trusted  attendants,  were  chosen  as 
leaders,  and  the  men  promised  to  obey  them  implicitly.  Then 
they  formed  a  resolution,  which  was  simply  heroic,  and  which 
showed  an  imaginative  grasp  of  the  interest  and  the  bearings  of 
the  situation,  of  which  few,  we  think,  even  among  the  highly 
cultured,  would  have  been  capable.  Having  formed  the  reso- 
lution to  transport  the  body  to  the  coast,  they  carried  it  out 
with  a  courage,  a  steadiness,  a  sagacity,  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  picked  Europeans.  That  nine  months'  march  with 
the  dead  body  of '  the  master '  will  live  in  African  story,  with 
Livingstone's  daring  march  across  the  continent ;  and  Susi  and 
Chuma  will  stand  forth  in  vivid  witness,  whenever  there  is  a 
question  of  the  high  capacity  of  the  African  race.  With  a 
delicacy  and  tenderness  rare,  we  fear,  in  the  homes  of  civilisa- 
tion, the  body  was  prepared  for  transport.  The  heart  lies 
where  it  ought  to  lie,  m  the  clods  of  the  continent  which 
Livingstone  so  passionately  loved.  The  body  was  lifted  and 
borne  tenderly  by  loving  arms  through  months  of  hunger,  toil, 
and  danger,  to  find  its  last  resting-place  among  England's  most 
honoured  dead.  The  wisdom,  the  patience,  the  resolution,  with 
which  the  poor  Africans  citing  to  their  self-imposed,  but  noble 
and  beautiful  task,  reveal  to  the  eyes  through  which  faith  still 
looks  forth,  the  tokens  of  a  Presence  still  higher  than  the 
master's,  and  the  guidance  of  a  wiser  and  stronger  Hand. 

The  English  expedition,  which  they  met  at  Unyanyembe,  with 
strange  blindness  of  heart  would  have  persuaded  them  that 
their  toil  was  fruitless,  and  that  they  had  better  bury  the 
remains  of  the  master  where  they  stood.  But  the  Africans 
were  immovable.  -  They  could  not  hinder  the  opening  of  Dr. 
Livingstone's  boxes,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  chief  part 
of  his  instruments,  which  would  have  been  of  priceless  worth  to 
the  family,  and  which  are  now  scattered  and  lost.  Mr.  Waller 
expresses  some  *  regret '  at  the  proceeding.  If  he  had  strength- 
ened his  regret  to  indignation,  it  would  better  have  met  the 
t'ustice  of  the  case.  This  the  men  were  powerless  to  prevent, 
mt  about  the  body  their  resolution  was  imperious;  let  who 
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would  oppose,  let  who  would  hinder,  they  would  hear  it  through. 
Deadlier  dangers  awaited  them  after  they  left  Unyanyembe. 
But  they  only  developed  fresh  resources  of  courage  and  skill. 
Nothing  could  daunt,  nothing  could  stay  them  ;  they  bore  their 
precious  burden  safely  to  the  beach  at  Bagamoio ;  and  as  they 
handed  over  the  dead  body  of  their  *  master '  to  his  countrymen 
five  men  onlv  could  answer  to  the  roll-call,  on  the  shore  whence 
eight  years  before  a  numerous  band  had  followed  their  great 
leader's  steps.  And  then  they  learnt  sadly  that  their  work  was 
done.  Hardy  and  gallant  spirits!  What  miserable  blunder- 
ing or  pitiful  economy  was  it  which  forbade  their  following  the 
remains  of  the  master  whom  they  had  served  so  faithfully  and 
borne  so  bravely,  to  his  home  in  England,  and  standing,  not  the 
least  noted  and  honoured  mourners,  by  his  grave  among  our 
greatest  dead  ?  Their  heroic  achievement  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  witness  to  the  power  o^  Livingstone's  character  and 
the  depth  of  his  influence ;  being  dead,  he  yet  spake  and 
wrought  in  African  hearts. 

Two  things  can  hardly  fail  to  be  noted  by  the  readers  of  the 

*  Last  Journals ' — a  growing  fervour  and  intensity  of  religious 
experience,  and  a  growing  fascination  for  the  imaginative  side 
of  his  practical  work.  As  the  end  drew  near  his  spirit  held 
more  constant  communion  with  his  Saviour,  and  outbursts  of 
profound  religious  emotion  and  aspiration  grew  more  frequent. 
From  Erst  to  last  he  was  the  Christian  missionary  about  his 
Master's  work.  Christ  was  his  '  strength  and  his  song,'  and 
has  *  become  his  salvation.'  In  his  *  First  Travels '  he  writes 
(p.  504),  after  painting  a  Pauline  picture  of  the  sufferings  and 
privations  he  had  endured  :  '  I  do  not  mention  these  privations 
'  as  if  I  considered  them  to  be  sacrifices ;  for  I  think  that  the 
'  word  ought  never  to  be  applied  to  anything  we  can  do  for 
'  Him  who  came  down  from  heaven,  and  died  for  us;'  And 
thus  it  was  to  the  last.  Four  times,  as  we  have  seen,  he  read 
the  Bible  through  in  Manyuema.  On  March  19th,  1872,  ho 
writes :  '  My  Jesus,  my  King,  my  Life,  my  All ;  I  again  dedicate 

*  my  whole  self  to  Thee.  Accept  me,  and  grant,  O  gracious 
'  Father,  that  ere  this  year  is  gone  I  may  finish  my  task.  In 
'  Jesus'  name  I  ask  it.  Amen.  So  let  it  be.'  May  9th  he 
writes :  *  I  don't  know  how  the  great  loving  Father  will  bring 
^  all  out  right  at  last ;  but  He  knows,  and  will  do  it.'  On 
August  5th :  *  What  is  the  Atonement  of  Christ  P  It  is  Him- 
'  self;  it  is  the  inherent  and  everlasting  mercy  of  God  made 

*  apparent  to  human  eyes  and  ears.  The  everlasting  love  was 
'  disclosed  by  our  Lord's  life  and  death.  It  showed  that  GK)d 
'  forgives  because  He  loves  to  forgive.    He  works  by  smiles,  if 
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*  possible,  if  not  by  frowns ;  pain  is  only  a  means  of  enforcing 

*  love.'  A  deep,  intense,  religious  fervour,  kept  at  a  white 
heat  his  burning  pui-poses  ;  it  was  but  symbolical  of  the  whole 
attitude  of  the  man,  when  he  struggled  to  his  knees  to  welcome 
death. 

With  this  deepening  religious  fervour  his  mind  seems  to 
have  been  growingly  wscinated  by  the  imaginative  aspect  of 
his  work.  As  strength  fails,  the  legends  which  connected 
Moses  with  Meroc,  and  the  wonderful  fountains  of  Herodotus, 
occupied  his  heart,  and  fired  his  imagination.  Sir  S.  Baker 
asks.  Why  coidd  he  not  have  explored  Tanganyika,  and  settled 
some  practical  question,  instead  of  chasing  these  Daseless  dreams  ? 
Because  no  common,  plodding  purpose  could  have  fed  his  life 
during  those  terrible  journeys.  Every  great  discoverer  is  at 
heart  an  idealist.  Columbus  fed  his  strength  for  the  discovery 
of  the  new  world,  by  the  vision  of  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  infidel.  And  every  great  Scotchman  is  an  idealist. 
Together  with  the  cold,  hard,  canny  nature,  there  is  latent  in 
the  Scotch  a  lofty  enthusiasm,  which  gives  us  such  prophetic 
men  as  Irving  and  Carlyle,  and  which  broke  out  into  a  flame 
in  Livingstone,  when  all  common  fire  would  have  been  quenched 
by  pain,  want,  and  misery.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  his  dying 
spirit  was  cheered  by  a  brilliant  though  baseless  vision,  and  that 
his  work  loomed  grander  and  more  glorious  before  his  sight,  as 
his  eye  grew  dim  in  death. 

A  third  feature  stands  out  with  growing  intensity,  his  burn- 
ing hatred  of  the  accursed  slave  trade.  He  evidently  was  of  the 
mind  of  the  sailor  whose  remark  ho  chronicles,  *  Shiver  my 

*  timbers.  Jack,  if  the  devil  does  not  catch  the  slave  traders  I 
'  see  no  good  in  having  a  devil  at  all.^     ^  All  I  can  add  in  my 

*  loneliness  is,  may  Heaven's  rich  blessing  come  down  on  every 

*  one — American,  English,  and  Turk — who  will  help  to  heal 

*  the  open  sore  of  the  world.'  It  is  the  sentence  which  they 
have  cut  upon  his  tomb.  From  all  travellers  the  same  testi- 
mony comes.  Everywhere  ghastly  desolation,  horrible  suffer- 
ing, brutal  cruelty,  and  lust.  Dr.  Schweinfurth  notes  that  in 
one  season  more  than  2,000  small  slave  traders  arrived  by  one 
track  only  from  Egypt,  and  that  wide  regions  around  him 
were  depopulated ;  for  all  the  young  girls  were  carried  away. 
It  is  the  lust  and  laziness  of  the  countries  in  which  Islam 
reigns,  which  feed  the  horrible  traffic.  A  new  order  of  things 
in  Egypt,  and  not  the  extension  of  Egyptian  dominion,  was 
needed,  as  Dr.  Livingstone  clearly  divined  (ii.  185),  to  root 
out  the  trade.  Commerce  first,  the  missionary  after,  is  Sir  S. 
Baker's  formula.     The  missionary  first,  and  commerce  after,  is 
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the  formula  of  those  who  have  lived  most  among  the  African 
people.     They  are  emphatically  a  race  to  be  won  by  loving 

?ersonal  influence.     It  was  an  Arab  slave  trader  who  assured 
)r.  Livingstone  that  '  If  a  man  e^oes  with  a  good-natured,  civil 
'  tongue,  he  may  pass  through  tne  worst  people  in  Africa  un- 

*  harmed'  (ii.  73).  Compare  the  results  of  such  work  as 
Moffat's  and  Livingstone's  on  the  African  character,  with  the 
fruits  of  brilliant  martial  expeditions,  such  as '  Ismaili'a'  records  ; 
compare  the  blazing  fires  of  Masindi  and  the  bloody  march 
to  Gondokoro,  with  the  '  death  scene  '  in  Livingstone's  *  Last 
Journals,'  and  the  heroic  march  to  the  coast,  and  you  have  a 
fair  key  to  what  the  two  methods  are  likely  to  accomplish  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  African  race. 

In  his  first  journey  to  Lake  Bangweolo,  which  ought  ever 
henceforth  to  bear  his  name,  he  has  some  touching  words  on  a 
forest  grave  :  *  This  is  the  sort  of  grave  I  should  prefer ;  to  lie 
'  in  the  still,  still  forest,  and  no  hand  ever  disturb  my  bones. 
'  .  .  .  .     But  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  wait  till  He  who  is  over 

*  all  decides  where  I  have  to  lay  me  down  and  die.     Poor  Mary 

*  lies  on  Shupanga  brae,  "  and  beeks  foment  the  sun." ' 
His  body  lies  among  the  wisest,  greatest,  and  noblest  of  our 
English  race,  in  that  fair  and  stately  shrine  where  the  men 
whom  we  delight  to  honour  are  laid  to  their  rest.  He  b'es  there 
great  as  the  greatest, 

'  Soldier,  and  priest,  and  statesman  rouud  him ;  when 

Achieved  they  more  ?  * 

But  his  heart  sleeps,  where  it  longed  to  sleep,  in  the  forest 
grave  in  Africa ;  and  no  rude  hand  will  disturb  its  repose.  It  is 
recorded  of  the  great  Douglas  that  after  the  death  of  Bruce,  ho 
had  his  heart  enclosed  in  a  silver  casket,  and  hung  it  round  his 
neck  when  he  went  to  the  wars  against  the  infidels  in  Spain. 
When  the  battle  went  hard  against  the  soldiers  of  the  cross,  he 
would  unclasp  it,  and  cast  it  far  on,  with  the  words  '  Pass  on, 
'  brave  heart,  into  the  midst  of  the  battle,  as  oft  thou  hast  done  ; 
'  the  Douglas  will  follow  thee  or  die.'  England  has  sent  on 
the  heart  of  her  great  traveller  far  into  the  African  wilderness. 
Rest  thee  there,  great  heart  awhile ;  thou  art  not  lost  to  us  for 
ever.  The  ministries  of  mercy,  liberty,  charity,  will  follow 
thee — or  die. 
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Tlie  Invasion  of  tlie  Crimea :  its  Origin,  and  an  Account  of  its 
Progress  down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Haglan.  By  A.  W. 
KiNGLAKE.     Vols.  I.  to  V.     W.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

War  and  battles  have  been  the  faTOurite  theme  of  poets  and 
historians  from  the  earliest  times;  and  the  same  sad  though 
brilliant  theme  still  engages  the  thoughts  of  mankind  with 
hardly  diminished  interest.  The  Christian  era  is  now  in  the 
last  quarter  of  its  nineteenth  century,  and  yet  the  reign  of 
'  Peace  on  earth '  is  too  distant  for  its  happy  coming  to  be 
expected  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation.  Assuredly 
it  will  come ;  and  Europe,  the  troubled  seat  and  fountain  of 
nearly  all  the  warfare  that  desolates  the  world,  will  ultimately 
subside  tranquilly  into  a  peaceful  commonwealth  of  its  now 
warring  nations, — but  the  end  is  not  yet.  '  Peace,'  it  has  been 
said,  '  is  the  sweetest  of  all  monosyllables  save  one  '  (love),  and 
the  earnest  natural  longing  of  the  human  heart  for  peace  has 
again  and  again  given  birth  to  dreams  of  international  har- 
mony and  universal  goodwill  among  mankind  which  the  march 
of  events  has  speedily  and  ruthlessly  shattered. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  belief  in  such  dreams  of  universal 
peace  has  been  most  eagerly  cherished  and  most  widely  enter- 
tained on  the  very  eve  of  the  outburst  of  a  new  series  of  wars 
and  bloody  convulsions.  Not  Condorcet  only,  but  many  others 
of  the  highest  intellects  of  France,  entertained  the  belief  and 
were  announcing  the  coming  of  a  happy  reign  of  peace  on  the 
eve  and  even  at  the  outset  of  the  great  Revolution,  which  was 
destined  to  plunge  all  Europe  into  the  most  sanguinary  and 
protracted  war  which  ever  swept  over  our  Continent.  In  like 
manner,  as  many  of  our  readers  can  remember,  a  somewhat 
similar  sentiment  or  belief  was  prevalent,  especially  in  our 
own  country,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Then  it  was  that  the 
humane  and  philanthropic,  although  as  yet  Utopian,  doctrines 
of  the  '  Peace  Party '  obtained  wide  acceptance  ;  and  one  of  the 
glorious  hopes  which  shed  lustre  upon  the  opening  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851 — the  first  peaceful  Congress  of  the  world — 
was  the  expectation  that  wars  were  at  an  end,  and  that  thence- 
forth the  only  contests  and  rivalry  among  the  nations  would  be 
competitions  in  the  arts  of  peaceful  industry. 

It  is  natural  for  the  human  mind  to  expect  a  continuance  of 
any  state  of  things  that  has  long  existed  ;  and  upon  this  ground 
alone,  apart  from  the  deep-seated  love  of  peace^  it  is  easy  to 
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understand  how  this  happy  dream  (too  quickly  shattered)  look 
possession  of  th&  English  mind..  The  crowning,  victory  of 
Waterloo  had  given  us  forty  years  of  unbroken  peace,  and  we 
were  all  only  too  willing  to  believe  in  its  continuance.  Great 
and  bloody  revolutions,  too,  had  convulsed  almost  every  State 
on  the  Continent,  without  leading  to  international  wars  or  to 
any  interruption  of  the  friendly  relations  of  the  various  Powers. 
In  later  times,  even  after  the  Crimean  War  had  broken  the  long 
reign  of  peace  in  Europe,  the  same  pacific  desires  and  sentiments 
in  this  country  showed  themselves  m  a  new  form.  It  was  hope- 
fully believed  that  the  entente  cordiale  of  the  two  great  Western 
Powers,  England  and  France,  with  their  ally,  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy^  would  ensure  peace  by  keeping  in  check  the  colossal 
and  temporarily-broken  military  strength  of  despotic  Russia. 
And  so  rar,  doubtless,  tho  belief  was  well-founded.  No  one  at 
that  time  ever  anticipated  warlike  aggression  from  disunited 
Germany,  the  long-slumbering  giant  of  the  European  system. 
No  one  ever  expected  that  tho  small  kingdom  of  Prussia  would 
speedily  show  itself  as  the  Sparta  of  modern  Europe,  and  that, 
imder  the  rule  of  a  soldier-king,  and  aided  by  the  powerful 
political  and  military  genius  of  a  Bismarck  ana  a  Moltkc,  this 
comer  of  Germany  would  rapidly,  by  *  a  policy  of  blood  and 
iron,'  absorb  and  unite  under  its  sovereignty  the  whole  of  the 
Fatherland,  and  become  the  greatest  military  power  in  the 
world, — crushing  France  into  tne  dust,  and  thereby  paralyzing 
the  alliance  of  the  Western  Powers  as  a  predominant  force  in 
the  politics  of  the  Continent. 

Thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  greatest  military  authority  of  his  day,  in  his  memorable 
letter  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  publicly  warned  the  country  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  national  armaments  and  defences.  The 
letter  proauced  little  eflFect, — Mr.  Cobden  even  went  the  length 
of  saying  that  the  letter  was  a  proof  that  the  Great  Duke  was 
in  his  dotage ;  and  to  such  a  state  of  weakness  had  our  military 
equipments  fallen  that,  half-a-dozen  years  afterwards,  when  the 
earthly  remains  of  our  great  warrior  were  conveyed  in  state  to 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  it  was  with  diflBculty  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  horsed  and  equipped  field-guns  could  be  mustered  to 
pay  the  military  honours  to  the  departed  hero.  The  Czar  was 
then  regarded  as  the  most  ambitious  and  dangerous  foe  to  the 
peace  of  Europe,  but  in  1847  Mr.  Cobden  confidently  talked  of 
'  crumpling  up  Hussia  like  a  bit  of  paper ; '  and  although 
this  overweening  and  wholly  unfounded  estimate  of  our 
power  was  not  shared  by  the  public,  the  predominance  of 
the  peace-sentiment  was  so  great  that  in  the  annual  budgets  no 
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Ministry,  whether  Liberal  or  Conservative,  took  into  account 
the  possibility  of  England  being  forced  into  a  war.  Unfortu- 
nately this  state  of  matters  had  a  bad  result,  and,  in  fact,  led  to 
those  very  evils  of  war,  and  the  violation  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 
which,  as  a  nation,  we  were  so  sincerely  desirous  to  obviate  and 
prevent.  It  is  matter  of  history  that  the  Czar  Nicholas  was 
mainly  influenced  in  his  resolve  to  attack  the  Turkish  Empire 
by  the  conviction  that  England  would  not  go  to  war.  This 
belief  on  his  part  was  so  strong  that,  when  war  was  at  length 
declared,  he  bitterly  accused  the  British  Government  of  having 
deceived  him.  The  Czar,  as  is  now  well  known,  would  never 
have  gone  to  war  had  he  thought  that  England  would  take 
part  against  him;  and  in  this  respect,  it  must  be  admitted, 
there  was  something  to  blame  in  the  conduct  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Lord  Aberdeen,  who  in  his  younger  da3'^8  had  seen 
much  of  our  great  war  with  France,  had  a  perfect  horror  of 
involving  England  in  warfare ;  he  was  also  the  anci^n  ami  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  that 
the  Czar  really  was  bent  upon  hostilities ;  and  both  himself 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  were  only  too  frank  in  the 
expression  of  such  sentiments.  Indeed,  even  after  war  had  been 
declared  and  the  Guards  were  ordered  for  service,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  not  only  asked  the 
House  to  increase  the  Estimates  merely  by  a  wholly  insignificant 
sum,  but  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  pufilicly  state  that  the  object 
was  simply  to  take  the  Guards  to  Malta  and  back  again.  Yet 
this  trifling  Parliamentary  vote,  for  what  our  Ministers  then 
regarded  as  a  mere  *'  military  parade,'  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Crimean  War,  which  strained  the  military  strength  of  both 
England  and  France,  even  though  aided  by  their  Italian  and 
Tuncish  allies. 

Mr.  Kinglake  undertook  to  write  the  history  of  this  war 
con  amore,  and  he  prosecutes  his  work  with  an  amount  of  zeal 
and  toil  that  could  only  attend  a  labour  of  love.  Indeed,  so 
immense  is  the  literary  toil  which  he  has  thus  imposed  upon 
himself  that,  despite  the  great  success  and  popularity  won  by 
his  History,  we  feel  assured  that  he  already  hails  in  advance 
the  now  approaching  close  of  his  labours  as  a  mighty  relief. 
The  severe  and  long-continued  strain  upon  his  powers,  we 
should  think,  co\ild  not  be  much  longer  encoimtered ;  but  the 

Eublic  is  a  gainer  by  his  toil,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  his 
ealth  and  literary  vigour  may  prove  adequate  for  the  work 
which  still  remains  to  be  done. 

When  a  young  man,  Mr.  Kinglake  made  a  voyage  to  that 
land  of  enduring  attraction,  Palestine  and  the  adjoining  regions 
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of  the  East ;  and  in  '  Eothen '  he  produced  one  of  the  most 
charming  books  of  travel  ever  written.  The  richness  of  his 
impressions,  the  freshness  of  the  narrative,  and  the  vividness 
of  his  descriptions,  made  *  Eothen  '  the  fashion,  and  few 
literary  debutn  have  won  for  the  author  more  fame  and  popu- 
larity. When  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  was  resolved  upon 
by  the  Western  Powers,  Mr.  Xinglake  at  once  formed  the  reso- 
lution to  write  the  history  of  the  war;  and  he  straightway 
repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied  army,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma, — for  some  part  of  the  time 
riding  along  with  Lord  Baglan  and  his  staff.  An  ill-natured 
critic  of  his  account  of  that  battle,  provoked  by  some  of  Mr. 
Kinglake's  military  comments,  did  not  fail  to  inform  the  public 
of  the  awkward  circumstances,  produced  by  an  equestrian 
mishap,  under  which  the  author  first  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  British  commander.  Mr.  Kinglake  did  not  long  con- 
tinue with  the  army,  but  his  stay  in  the  Crimea  enabled  him  to 
become  personally  acquainted  with  the  localities  and  topo- 
graphical features  of  the  scene  of  war ;  and  recently  he  has 
revisited  the  Crimea  to  freshen  his  memory  and  examine  the 
minutest  features  of  the  ground.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Raglan 
all  the  documents  and  correspondence  of  the  British  general 
were  entrusted  to  Mr.  Kinglake,  as  the  historian  of  the  war ; 
and  it  is  with  the  death  of  Lord  Raglan  that  he  proposes  to 
close  his  narrative. 

It  might  naturally  be  desired  that  the  historian  of  (he 
Crimean  War  should  not  stop  short  in  his  work,  leaving  the 
crowning  and  closing  triumphs  unrecorded,  and  without  any 
political  survey  of  the  position  of  affairs  at  the  end  of  the  war 
such  as  he  has  given  at  its  beginning.  But  Mr.  Kinglake's 
history  is  altogether  an  exceptional  work, — it  is  so  elaborately 
minute,  so  laborious  to  the  author,  and  therefore  unavoidably 
so  lengthy.  It  has  been  remarked,  as  an  objection  to  Mr. 
Kinglake's  work,  that  if  all  wars  had  to  be  written  in  this  style, 
very  few  of  them  could  be  narrated  ut  all,  and  that  the  history 
even  of  an  ordinarv  war  written  in  such  fashion  would  fill  a 
library.  The  remark  is  true,  but  it  is  idle.  If  Mr.  Kinglake 
chooses  to  devote  an  unusual  amount  of  labour  in  order  that  his 
narrative  may  bo  exceptionally  clear  and  complete,  the  only 
objection  that  could  properly  be  raised  would  be  if  the  work 
were  too  lengthy  or  tedious  for  the  reader.  The  remarkable 
popularity  of  the  *  History,'  however,  proves  conclusively  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  such  an  objection.  The  sale  of  the  work 
is  unusually  large, — fresh  editions  are  called  for,  and  the 
appearance  of  each   new  volume  is  regarded  with  an  eager 
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interest,  we  might  say  excitement,  such  as  the  most  famous 
author  might  be  proud  of,  and  which  is  unparalleled  in  con- 
nection with  any  other  work  at  present  in  course  of  publication. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Xinglake  has  such 
strong  prejudices.  The  prime  object  of  a  writer  of  history  ought 
to  be  impartiality*- ;  and  undoubtedly  Mr.  Kinglake  is  thoroughly 
desirous  to  be  impartial;  and  the  extreme  painstaking  and 
minuteness  of  his  narrative,  one  might  think,  would  suffice  to 
keep  him  correct  in  his  judgments.  NeverthelesSi  his  antipathy 
to  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  his  low  estimate  of  our 
allies  in  almost  every  respect,  appear  to  be  irrepressible.  In 
the  first  two  volumes  of  his  History,  the  unfairness  of  his  state- 
ments, born  of  these  prejudices,  is  absolutely  irritating  to  the 
reader ;  and  even  in  this  new  volume,  the  fifth  of  his  work,  he 
cannot  bring  himself  to  do  justice  to  our  French  allies.  For 
example,  even  while  fully  accepting  his  own  facts,  as  to  the 
number  of  French  troops  who  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Inker- 
man^  and  the  amount  of  their  losses  in  the  field,  the  reader 
cannot  but  think  that  they  played  a  more  important  part 
in  that  desperate  and  sanguinary  battle  than^his  narrative 
assigns  to  them.  ' 

Never  before  has  military  history  been  written  with  such 
minuteness  of  detail ;  and  it  is  curious,  as  a  question  of  literary 
art,  how  this  method  of  composition  influences  the  effect  which 
his  battle-scenes  produce  upon  the  reader.  It  seems  to  us  like 
looking  upon  a  battle-field  without  smoke  and  without  noise. 
Military  historians  like  Napier  and  Alison,  without  going  into 
all  the  details,  give  the  leading  movements  and  the  general 
effect  admirably.  The  reader,  as  he  peruses  the  narrative,  not 
only  sees  the  furious  charges  and  shock  of  encountering  hosts, 
hvJi  he  has  the  rush  and  roar  of  battle  in  his  ears, — he  hears  the 
trampling  of  the  cavalry,  the  blare  of  the  trumpets,  the  shouts 
of  the  men,  and  the  thimder  of  the  cannon.  Mr.  Kinglake 
devotes  his  literary  power  to  making  us  see  what  actually  took 
place.  He  describes  minutely  what  every  officer  said  or  did, 
and  how  the  men,  too,  behaved ;  but  he  uses  few  of  the  adjec- 
tives which  give  colour  to  writing,  and  which,  when  skilfully 
employed,  greatly  heighten  the  effect  of  description.  We  do 
not  say  this  as  an  objection  to  Mr.  Eanglake's  style  of  composi- 
tion,— we  simply  mention  it  as  a  peculiarity  ;  and  Mr.  Kinglake 
may  rightly  say  that  since  he  describes  battles  so  minutely,  the 
reader  may  weU  be  left  to  imagine  the  rest.  Still,  it  is  the  fact 
that  his  battle-scenes  resemble  groimd-plans  rather  than  pictures. 
In  this  respect  they  are  invaluable,  and  in  point  of  clearness 
and  precision,  and  also  in  military  value,  superior  to  any  other 
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military  narratives ;  but  if  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  a  union  of 
the  excellences  of  two  diflFerent  stj^les,  we  should  have  preferred 
a  less  sparing  use  of  adjectives  in  the  more  stirring  scenes  of 
this  history,  so  that  we  might  better  feel,  as  well  as  see,  the 
grandeur  or  heroism  of  the  events. 

A  smokeless  and  noiseless  battle  is  that  of  the  Alma  in  Mr. 
Kinglake's  pages ;  but,  with  one  exception,  every  successive 
movement  and  incident  is  exhibited  as  clearly  as  if  beneath  our 
eyes  on  a  chess-board.  We  see  the  British  marching  columns 
deploying  as  they  come  under  the  fire  of  the  Russian  artillery, 
and  the  serious  mishap,  produced  by  a  miscalculation  of 
distance,  of  one  part  of  our  line  of  battle  overlapping  another. 
We  see  the  red  line  leaving  the  cover  of  the  orchards  and 
houses  to  ford  the  Alma,  and  the  disordered  troops  temporarily 
halting  under  cover  of  the  opposite  bank  from  the  Russian  fire. 
Then  the  advance  of  the  still  disordered  line  up  the  slope  towards 
the  Russian  batteries, — the  men  actually  converging  to  the 
point  of  fire,  gathering  in  deep  masses  in  front  of  the  oannon, 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  officers  to  maintain  the  deployed  line 
of  advance.  Lastly,  the  advance  of  the  British  reserve,  the 
splendid  Household  troops,  with  the  best  blood  of  England  at 
their  head,  to  restore  the  battle  and  win  the  victory.  The 
opening  movements  of  our  Allies  are  described  with  equal  clear- 
ness. We  see  the  French  nimbly  climbing  the  tall  steep 
.  heights  which  rose  above  the  Alma  on  their  part  of  the  field, 
and  the  confusion  and  trepidation  with  which  our  allies 
huddled  under  the  crest,  unable  to  encounter  the  artillery-fire 
which  awaited  them  on  the  summit ;  and  we  hear  of  the 
urgent  messages  from  Marshal  St.  Arnaudand  Prince  Napoleon 
for  the  English  to  advance,  in  order  to  save  our  allies  from 
being  'compromised.'  Not  less  clearly  does  the  reader  see 
the  flanking  movement  of  Bosquet's  division  on  the  French 
right,  next  the  sea, — fording  the  Alma  along  the  comparatively 
shallow  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  ascending  the 
heights  to  turn  the  left  of  the  Russian  position  under  the 
covering  fire  of  our  war- ships.  But  we  do  not  see  clearly  or 
fully  the  concluding  operations  of  the  French  attack,  which 
had  so  important  an  effect  on  the  issue  of  the  battle ;  so  that 
hero,  as  in  a  lesser  degree  at  Inkerman,  we  cannot  understand 
how  our  allies  came  to  have  so  many  killed  and  wounded  if 
they  really  played  the  unimportant  part  in  the  battle  that 
Mr»  Kinglake  ascribes  to  them. 

Next  we  see  the  victorious  Allied  army  bivouacked  on  the 
Belbec  river,  and  the  almost  haphazard  but  momentous  onward 
'  flank-march,'  by  which  the  invaders  transferred  themselves 
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from  the  south  side  of  Sebastopol  to  the  north.  Advancing 
fvom  the  Belbec  through  the  woods  up  to  the  Mackenzie 
Heights,  the  British  vanguard  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
found  it«elf  on  the  flank  of  the  rear-guard  of  the  dispirited 
Russian  army,  withdrawing  along  the  high-road  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  leaving  Sebastopol  to  defend  itself  if  it 
could.  On  the  Mackenzie  Heights  the  Allies  were  in  possession 
of  the  only  high-road  through  which  succour  or  supplies  could 
reach  Sebastopol,  and  also  they  were  in  a  position  to  attack 
Sebastopol  on  the  south  side  with  every  prospect  of  success. 
Had  we  attacked,  say^  Todleben,  Sebastopol  must  have  fallen. 
But,  chiefly  in  order  to  secure  good  harbours  as  a  basis  of 
operations,  it  was  resolved  to  pass  to  the  south  side  of  the  inlet 
or  Bay  of  Sebastopol,  where  Kamiesch  Bay  and  the  port  of 
Balaclava  ofPered  eveiy  facility  for  communication  with  the 
fleet.  Accordingly,  without  halting,  the  Allied  forces  descended 
from  the  Mackenzie  Heights  down  the  precipitous  road  into  the 
valley  of  the  Tchemaya,  fording  that  river,  and  ascending  and 
taking  a  position  upon  the  Sapoun^  ridge,  overlooking  Sebas- 
topol and  its  bay  on  the  south. 

An  immediate  assault  upon  the  fortified  town  below  was 
considered,  but  was  abandoned.  Yet  again,  judging  from  the 
statements  of  Todleben  and  most  other  authorities,  such  a 
coup-de-main  would  have  proved  successful.  But  the  precious 
hours  passed ;  the  engineering  genius  of  Todleben  (who  tem- 
porarily became  dictator  of  the  defence)  rapidly  surrounded  the 
entire  land  force  of  Sebastopol  with  a  line  of  formidable  earth- 
works, connecting  and  strengthening  the  pre-existing  forts ; 
while  the  heavy  cannon  from  the  Russian  warships  (the  greater 
part  of  the  fleet  having  been  sunk  across  the  mouth  of  the 
naiTow  bay  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Allied  fleet)  was 
disembarked  and  mounted  on  the  land-defences ;  so  that  the 
Allies  found  themselves  exposed  to  as  powerful  a  fire  as  that  of 
their  own  siege-guns.  The  attack  which  the  Allied  fleet  made 
against  the  sea-front  of  Sebastopol  utterly  failed ;  and  then  it 
became  evident  that  if  the  place  was  to  be  taken,  it  must  be 
solely  by  the  Allied  land  forces. 

The  siege  which  then  commenced  was  altogether  unprece- 
dented in  its  character.  Firstly,  because  (the  Russian  army 
having  re-entered  Sebastopol)  the  besieging  force  was  barely 
equal,  either  in  numbers  or  in  artillery,  to  the  defending  force ; 
and  secondly,  because  there  was,  and  could  be,  no  investment 
of  the  place.  The  north  side  of  Sebastopol,  by  which  the 
high-road  entered  the  place,  was  in  the  hanos  of  the  Russians ; 
and  the  Mackenzie  Heights,  which  bound  the  north  side  of  the 
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valley  of  the  Tchernaya,  were  so  steep  that  they  could  be 
effectually  defended  by  a  handful  of  troops  and  a  few  batteries 
of  artillery.  Having  once  abandoned  those  heights,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Allies  to  retake  them.  Thus  it  happened 
that  convoys  and  reinforcements  could  be  poured  into  Sebastopol 
without  the  Allies  being  able  to  oppose  their  entrance,  or  even, 
indeed,  to  know  of  their  arrival.  And  to  succour  the  belea- 
guered place  the  proud  Czar  put  forth  the  whole  available 
military  strength  of  his  empire. 

Before  the  Allies  had  sat  for  a  month  upoit  the  Sapoune 
ridge,  it  became  evident  that  they  themselves  were  besieged. 
Their  position  was  a  most  precarious  one.  Planted  on  the 
Sapoune  ridge,  with  their  siege- works  on  the  slopes  below,  they 
had  not  onl}'  to  carry  on  the  siege  and  repel  the  sallies  of  the 
garrison,  but  upon  their  right  flank  and  along  the  entire  rear 
of  their  position  they  were  menaced  by  attack  from  the 
Russian  army,  now  largely  reinforced.  The  rear  of  the  Allied 
position  extended  from  Mount  Inkerman,  which  rises  above  the 
head  of  Sebastopol  Bay,  along  the  crest  of  the  Sapoune  ridge  to 
Balaclava,  which  lies  beyond  the  Sapoun^  ndge,  and  had  to  be 
occupied  as  an  outlying  post,  in  the  left  rear  of  the  Allied 
position.  This  inland  front  of  the  Allied  position,  about  seven 
miles  in  length,  was  secure  against  successful  attack  along  by 
fur  the  greater  part,  for  the  Sapoune  ridge  was  steep  and 
easily  defended,  and  moreover  intrenchments  were  thrown  up 
for  several  miles  along  the  crest.  But  at  both  extremities  this 
inland  front  was  perilously  weak — namely,  at  Balaclava  and 
also  at  Mount  Inkerman. 

Balaclava  was  the  sole  port  from  which  the  British  portion 
of  the  Allied  array  could  draw  its  daily  supplies  of  food  and 
ammunition.  Nevertheless,  the  occupation  of  this  outlying 
position  made  a  serious  deduction  from  the  British  force  (then 
numbering  only  about  16,000  bayonets)  required  for  carrying 
on  the  siege  and  repelling  extemsd  attack.  When  the  danger 
of  our  position  fully  revealed  itself^  Lord  Raglan  was  most 
desirous  to  abandon  Balaclava  if  possible,  and  draw  our  sup- 

!)lies  from  Kamiesch  (the  port  of  the  French)  and  the  other 
ittle  inlets  on  the  coast  within  the  range  of  the  Sapoune 
ridge,  and  between  Balaclava  and  the  mouth  of  Sebastopol  Bay. 
But,  after  anxious  deliberation,  the  Commissary-General  de- 
clared this  to  be  impossible,  and  Lord  Baglan  had  to  face  the 
difficulty  of  retaining  Balaclava  as  he  best  could.  Two 
tliousand  of  the  best  troops  of  our  army  (including  the 
splendid  Highland  Brigade,  1,600  strong),  under  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  were  devoted  to  this  separate  work,   aided  bv  a 
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French  brigade  under  Vinoy.  Four  outlying  redoubts  also 
were  constructed  in  front,  on  knolls  adjoining  the  Woronzoff- 
road  leading  to  Balaclava  from  Tchorgoun,  in  the  valley  of  tho 
Tchernaya,  about  five  miles  from  where  the  river  falls  into 
Sebastopol  Bay, — the  defence  of  these  redoubts  being  entrusted 
to  some  companies  of  Turks.  A  line-of-battle  ship  was  also 
moored  in  the  port,  although  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  little 
inlet  would  prevent  the  fire  of  the  ship  reaching  the  front  of 
the  defences. 

At  the  other  extremity  (the  northern)  of  this  inland  front  tho 
danger  was  equally  great.  There,  the  Inkerman  heights,  which 
rise  above  the  Tchernaya  at  its  mouth,  occupying  the  angle 
formed  by  the  river  and  the  head  of  Sebast.opol  Bay,  had  to  be 
left  unoccupied  by  the  Allied  army — chiefly,  because  there 
were  not  troops  enough  for  the  purpose,  but  also  because  the 
northern  side  of  these  heights  was  swept  by  the  batteries  of 
the  Karabel  faubourc^  of  the  town  and  by  the  fire  of  the  Rus- 
sian steamers  in  the  bay.  Accordingly  the  enemy  could 
advance  up  the  northern  side  of  these  heights,  and  then 
assail  the  British  force,  which  covered  the  northern  flank 
of  the  Allied  position,  and  which  was  posted  on  what 
was  called  the  Home  Ridge,  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Sapoune  plateau. 

Here  the  danger  was,  if  possible,  greater  than  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Allied  position.  If  the  enemy  got  possession  of 
Balaclava,  the  British  portion  of  the  Allied  army  would  be  cut 
off  from  its  supplies — a  loss  which  would  certainly  have  rendered 
impossible  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  siege.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Russians,  advancing  from  the  Inkerman  heights, 
carried  the  Home  Ridge,  and  entrenched  themselves  on  that 
part  of  the  plateau,  the  Allied  army,  placed  between  two  fires, 
or  rather  indeed  assailed  upon  three  sides  at  once,  would  be 
compelled  to  make  a  disastrous  retreat  to  their  ships.  More- 
over, if  a  grand  attack  from  the  Inkerman  heights  were  com- 
bined (as  was  to  be  expected)  with  another  attack  upon  our 
rear,  along  the  Sapoun^  ridge,  and  against  Balaclava,  wnile  tho 
garrison  of  Sebastopol  at  the  same  time  sallied  forth  against  our 
trenches,  the  Allied  army  could  hardly  fail  to  be  utterly 
crushed  in  a  single  day's  fighting. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  October  that  the  magnitude  of  our 
danger  became  unmistakeable.  In  the  grey  of  the  morning, 
our  troops  on  the  Sapoun<5  ridge  were  startled  by  the  sound  of 
firing  on  the  road  from  Tchorgoun  to  Balaclava;  and  soon  the 
Turks,  utterly  overpowered  by  number,  were  seen  flying  from 
the  redoubts,  pursued  by  Russian  cavalry,  while  a  large  Russian 
force  was  scon  advancing  down  the  valley  against  Balaclava. 
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This  was  Liprandi,  with  an  army  of  24,000  men ;  and  the 
engagement  which  ensued,  called  the  Battle  of  Balaclava,  was 
made  famous  by  the  splendid  charges  of  the  British  cayalry. 
It  was  in  fact  entirely  a  cavalry  action,  although  the  Bussians 
made  good  use  of  their  artillery  also. 

Liprandi,  having  taken  the  redoubts  which  guarded  the 
approach  to  Balaclava,  pushed  forward  his  infantry  and  field 
batteries  on  the  heights  on  either  side  of  the  Woronzoff  road, 
while  the  Russian  cavalry  advanced  down  the  valley  in  a  com- 
pact mass,  5,000  strong.  The  British  cavalry  laypicketed  in  the 
little  plain  below  the  Sapoune  ridge,  and  the  Heavy  Brigade, 
under  General  Scarlett,  were  on  the  march  towards  Balaclava, 
one  regiment  following  the  other,  in  a  long  thin  line ;  when 
suddenly,  overtopping  a  swell  in  the  ground  which  had  hid 
their  approach,  this  immense  mass  of  hostile  cavalry  appeared 
close  on  the  flank  of  our  marching  squadrons.  Had  the  Bussians 
charged,  their  mere  momentum  would  have  overborne  the  thin 
line  of  horsemen  opposed  to  them.  But  at  the  sight  of  the  red 
uniforms  the  Russian  cavalry  dropped  from  a  trot  into  a  walk, 
and  finally  halted  irresolute.  General  Scarlett  in  a  moment  saw 
his  danger,  but  also  his  opportimity.  He  had  only  800  sabres 
against  5,000;  but  by  dashing  at  the  huge  mass  of  Russian 
horsemen  whDe  they  were  standing  still,  he  resolved  to  bring 
the  momentum  of  the  charging-pace  to  the  aid  of  his  inferior 
numbers.  In  a  moment  the  long  thin  line  of  the  British 
cavalry  wheeled  round  as  they  stood,  so  as  to  face  the  enemy  ; 
and  instead  of  the  nsual  trot,  hand-gallop,  and  then  the  charg- 
ing-pace, Scarlett  ordered  the  bugles  to  sound  the  '  charge '  at 
once ;  and  away  our  horsemen  fiew  against  the  Russian  mass — 
our  long  thin  line  overlapping  theirs,  and  dashing  at  the  gallop 
against  their  front  and  both  their  flanks  at  once.  It  was  a 
hand-to-hand  fight,  and  so  terribly  did  the  British  sabres  do 
their  work  in  the  m^lie  that  some  of  our  horsemen  who  had 
plunged  into  one  flank  of  the  dense  Russian  mass  came  out  at 
the  other.  The  huge  Russian  column  was  disintegrated,  broke 
up,  and  finally  retreated  in  disorder.  Now  was  the  time  for 
our  Light  Brigade  to  have  attacked,  completing  the  rout  of  the 
Russian  cavalry.  But  Lord  Cardigan^  who  commanded  our 
Light  Brigade,  was  on  bad  terms  with  his  brother-in-law.  Lord 
Lucan,  who  commanded  our  cavalry-in-chief;  and  as  no  express 
orders  came  to  him  to  charge,  the  Light  Brigade  remained 
inactive,  but  chafing  at  the  sight  of  the  routed  Russian  cavalry 
escaping  from  their  pursuit. 

The  Russian  cavalry  now  retired  up  the  valley,  carrying  off 
the  guns  captured  in  the  redoubts,  but  their  infantry  and  field- 
iNEitteries  still  held  their  ground  on  the  heights  on  either  side  of 
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the  valley.  Then  came  the  memorable  '  mistake ' — '  somebody 
blundered ; '  and  Captain  Nolan,  galloping  down  from  the 
Sa;poun^  i^idge,  gave  an  order  to  Lord  Cardigan  for  the  Light 
Brigade  to  charge^  and  recapture  the  guns.  '  Here  goes  the 
last  of  the  Cardigans ! '  said  the  Earl,  as  ho  placed  himself  in  the 
front  of  his  gallant  light  horsemen  ;  and  away  the  Light  Brigade 
rode  on  their  mile-loug  charge  into  the  Valley  of  Death : — 

'  Cannon  to  right  of  them^ 
Caunon  to  lefb  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 

Volleyed  and  thundered.' 

Storming  the  batteries  across  the  valley  in  their  front,  theBritisl^ 
horsemen  routed  the  Russian  cavalry  behind,  driving  it  back  in 
confusion  to  the  bridge  over  the  Tchomaya.  But  it  was  impossible 
to  maintain  this  advanced  and  isolated  position,  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  Russian  army ;  so  with  thinned  ranks  our  cavalry 
began  their  retreat  through  the  valley,  with  Cossack  squadrons 
banging  and  charging  on  either  flank,  and  the  hostile  batteries 
dealing  death  from  the  surrounding  heights.  One  battery  in 
particular,  nearest  to  the  Sapoune  ridge,  was  devastating  our 
retiring  squadrons,  when  General  Bosquet  sent  a  regiment  of 
hio  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  to  their  aid,  and  by  a  brilliant  and 
skilfully  led  charge  the  French  horsemen  compelled  the  battery 
to  limber  up  and  retreat. 

The  British  cavalry  had  covered  itself  with  glory,  although  at  a 
heavy  loss;  and  the  Muscovite  forces,  both  horse  and  foot,  had 
witnessed  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the  prowess  of  the  English 
red-coats.  Nevertheless,  Liprandi  stuck  to  the  ground  which  he 
had  won  from  the  Turks  at  the  opening  of  the  engagement — 
the  Allies  being  unable  to  dislodge  him  ;  and  there  he  remained, 
with  an  army  still  numbering  fully  22,000  men,  threatening  the 
Sa|)oun^  ridge,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  descend  upon  our 
weakly  defended  post  of  Balaclava.  Thus,  although  Liprandi's 
men  were  greatly  dispirited  by  the  result  of  the  fighting,  the 
Russian  position  was  much  improved,  so  that  the  garrison  of 
Scbastopol  and  the  new  Russian  army  now  assembled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tchernaya,  who  had  not  yet  encountered  the 
terrible  onset  of  the  British,  regarded  the  engagement  in  front 
of  Balaclava  as  an  important  victory,  presaging  the  utter  anni- 
hilation of  the  invaders,  which  the  Russian  Generals  were  now 
prepaiing  for.  The  Czar  was  putting  forth  the  vast  military 
resources  of  his  empire,  in  order  to  save  liis  great  southern  port 
and  arsenal,  the  base  of  his  long-cherished  plans  of  attack  upon 
the  Ottoman  power ;  and  unseen  b}'  the  Allies,  and  also  entirely 
beyond  reach  of  their  opposition,  regiment  after  regiment  was 
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marching   across    the  level  plains  of  the    Crimea  into    the 
beleaguered  fortress. 

Profiting  by  the  enthusiasm  among  the  troops  in  Sebastopol, 
excited  by  one-sided  and  highly-coloured  accounts  of  Liprandi's 
success  on  the  previous  day,  on  26th  October  the  Ilussian 
Generals  resolved  to  make  an  attack  from  Mount  Inkerman 
against  the  northern  flank  of  the  Allied  position  on  the  plateau. 
The  ol^'ect  of  this  attack  was  partly  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  Allies  from  Liprandi,  and  prevent  them  making  an  effort 
to  drive  him  back  from  the  menacing  position  which  he  had 
gained  on  the  previous  day  in  front  of  Balaclava ;  and,  partly, 
to  '  feel  their  way '  for  the  grand  attack  which  they  were 
already  planning  against  the  northern  or  Inkerman  side  of  the 
Allied  position.  Accordingly,  at  mid-day,  on  26th  October,  a 
force  sallied  forth  from  the  Xarabel  suburb,  and  began  to  ascend 
the  Inkerman  heights.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  who  commanded 
the  Second  Division  of  the  British  army,  posted  at  the  point  of 
danger  on  the  Home  Ridge,  had  resolved  how  to  act  in  case  of 
being  thus  attacked, — his  plan  being,  to  keep  his  men  in 
position  under  the  slight  cover  afforded  by  the  Home  Ridge, 
and  to  crush  the  attacking  columns  by  the  fire  of  his  artillery. 
The  Second  Division,  thus  placed  at  the  point  of  danger,  only 
numbered  2,600  men,  and  during  the  ensuing  engagement  the 
total  force  on  our  side  which  took  part  in  the  action  was  not 
more  than  3,000,  with  three  field  batteries  of  nine-pounders ; 
and,  favoured  by  the  ground,  this  force  was  amply  sufficient  to 
repel  the  attack  now  made,  although  the  Russians  were  about 
twice  as  numerous.  The  attacking  force,  led  by  Colonel 
Federoff,  ascended  the  further  side  of  the  Inkerman  heights 
unopposed,  for  the  ground  hid  them  even  from  the  observation 
of  our  outlying  pickets  at  the  summit  on  Shell  Hill ;  and  soon 
they  forced  their  way  up  to  the  top  of  Shell  Hill,  despite  the 
extraordinary  tenacity  with  which  our  pickets  clung  to  their 
front,  opposing  them  at  every  step.  Our  soldiers,  in  fact,  were 
new  to  warfare,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  fighting  the  enemy. 
They  had  an  exuberant  delight  in  actual  combat,  caring  not  a 
jot  for  the  terrible  odds  against  them  ;  and  thus  it  happened 
that  every  advancing  Russian  column  was  fringed  by  a  handful 
of  British  skirmishers,  who  clung  to  and  combated  it  at  every 
step.  Even  when  the  Russians,  with  their  four  field-guns,  had 
got  into  position  on  Shell  Hill,  and  began  their  advance  down 
the  slope,  which  leads  by  an  upward  curve  again  to  the  British 
position  on  the  Home  Ridge,  our  pickets  still  continued  in  such 
close  combat  that  General  Evans  for  some  time  could  not  open 
fire  with  his  guns.     But  he  peremptorily  refused  to  reinforce 
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the  pickets,  beiog  resolved  not  to  fight  *  in  the  open/  but  in 
position  on  the  Home  Ridge.  At  length,  however,  when  the 
Russian  attack  from  Shell  Hill  commenced  in  earnest,  and  a 
heavy  column  of  attack  advanced,  the  British  batteries  opened 
fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  column  was  scattered  and  routed. 
A  second  and  a  third  Russian  column  advanced,  but  they 
shared  the  same  fate ;  and  in  half  an  hour  after  the  serious 
part  of  the  engagement  commenced,  the  battle  was  over,  and 
the  Russians  in  full  retreat. 

During  the  following  week  reinforcements  continued  to  pour 
into  Sebastopol, — General  Dannenberg's  whole  corps  arriving 
by  forced  marches  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  so  that  the 
Russian  forces  assembled  in  and  around  Sebastopol  now  amount- 
ed to  120,000  men,  nearly  double  the  strength  of  the  whole 
Allied  army,  the  unjustly  despised  and  unwisely  neglected  Turks 
included.  One  portion  of  the  Muscovite  reinforcements  was 
bivouacked  without  the  fortified  circuit  of  Sebastopol  upon  the 
Old  City  Heights,  which  rise  steeply  above  the  head  of  the  bay, 
facing  the  Inkerman  Heights  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Tchemaya,  whose  course  is  here  fringed  with  marshes  which 
had  to  be  crossed  by  a  raised  causeway.  And  then  there  was 
Liprandi's  army  (now  commanded  by  Prince  Gortschakoflf), 
consisting  of  22,000  men  and  a  large  artillery  force  of  88  guns, 
extending  along  the  inland  front  of  the  Allied  position,  and 
threatening  the  Sapoun^  Ridge  and  Balaclava. 

The  Muscovite  plan  of  attack  was  prepared,  or  at  least 
revised,  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  himself, 
and  rumours  of  the  impending  attack  which  was  to  an- 
nihilate the  Allied  army  spread  vaguely  through  Europe, 
without  reaching  our  threatened  host.  Indeed  a  despatch  from 
Prince  Mentschikoff  to  the  Governor  of  Warsaw  was  inter- 
cepted, or  a  copy  of  it  secretly  obtained,  clearly  announcing 
the  impending  battle ;  and  so  serious  was  the  intelligence  thus 
conveyed  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  at  once  ordered  a 
reinforcement  of  20,000  men  to  be  despatched  to  the  Crimea. 
But  before  even  these  rumours  could  reach  the  Allied  com- 
manders, the  blow  had  fallen.  It  was  necessary  that  the  attack 
upon  the  Allied  position  should  be  made  at  once ;  for  the  French 
had  been  vigorously  pressing  their  siege  operations  against  the 
FlagstaflF  bastion,  and  the  defence  of  this  part  of  the  Sebastopol 
works  was,  in  the  words  of  Todleben,  '  in  its  last  agony.'  In 
the  opinion  of  this  great  authority,  the  assault  upon  the  bastion 
would  have  proved  successful ;  and  he  adds  that  although  the 
Allies  would  have  been  bloodily  repulsed  at  that  time  if  they 
had  attempted  to  storm  the  whole  town,  their  occupation  of  the 
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Flagstaff  bastion  must  ere  long  have  necessitated  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  whole  Russian  line  of  defences.  So  imminent  was 
the  assault  that  Lord  Raglan  and  Marshal  Canrobert  met  in 
council  on  the  4th  of  November  to  arrange  the  attack ;  and 
they  were  to  meet  again  to  complete  their  arrangements  and 
issue  orders  for  the  assault  on  the  following  day, — the  memor- 
able Sunday,  5th  November,  upon  which  the  terrible  battle  of 
Inkerman  was  destined  to  be  fought.  On  the  3rd  or  4th  of 
November  two  of  the  Russian  Grand  Dukes  (sons  of  the  Czar) 
arrived  at  Sebastopol,  to  lend  enthusiasm  to  the  Muscovite  host, 
and  to  witness  what  was  fully  expected  to  be  the  death-blow  of 
the  invaders.  On  the  Saturday  night  mass  was  celebrated,  and 
with  the  exhortations  of  the  priests  and  the  ringing  of  the 
church  bells,  soon  after  midnight  the  Russian  forces  marched 
forth  from  Sebastopol,  while  their  comrades  on  the  Old  City 
Heights,  descending,  crossed  the  marshy  mouth  of  the  Tcher- 
naya  to  join  them.  Although  Prince  Mentschikoff  nominally 
commanaed,  the  attack  was  conducted  by  General  Dannenberg, 
with  Generals  Pauloff  and  Soimonoff  as  his  lieutenants, — the 
foimer  leading  the  corps  which  bivouacked  on  the  Old  City 
Heights,  the  latter  directing  the  corps  which  issued  from  the 
town, — each  corps  being  20,000  strong,  making  the  total 
attacking  force  40,000,  with  upwards  of  130  field-guns. 

Let  us  now  survey  the  main  features  of  the  field  of  battle. 
The  highest  point  of  the  Inkerman  Heights  is  Shell  Hill ;  and 
this  eminence  (which  overlooks  the  Home  Ridge,  at  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  distance)  is  continued  to  right  and  left  b}'  two 
slightly  lower  ridges,  called  the  East  and  West  Juts, — ^making 
together  an  elevated  front  about  a  mile  in  length,  from  which 
the  Russian  batteries  could  play  with  full  effect  upon  the  Home 
Ridge.  Connecting  Shell  Hill  with  the  Home  Ridge  extends 
a  narrow  neck  of  the  ground,  called  the  Saddletop  Reach,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  curving  slope  of  a  horse's  back.  JJound- 
ing  the  flanks  of  Shell  Hill  and  its  Juts,  and  converging 
towards  the  British  position,  are  two  deep  ravines.  The  one 
on  the  Sebastopol  side  of  Mount  Inkerman,  called  the  Careen- 
ing Ravine,  while  flanking  the  Saddletop  Reach,  extends 
beyond  it,  and  curves  round  the  flank  of  the  Home  Ridge, 
debouching  on  the  plateau  amid  the  tents  of  the  British  Second 
Division.  The  other,  called  the  Quarry  Ravine,  through  which 
the  post-road  runs,  winds  up  from  the  Tchemaya,  and  termi- 
nates steeply  and  abruptly  at  half-way  along  the  side  of 
Saddletop  Reach,  within  500  yards  from  the  Home  Ridge.  At 
the  point  where  the  post-road  emerges  from  the  upper  end  of 
this  ravine,  the  British  pickets  had  erected  the  '  Barrier/  a 
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barricade  of  stones  piled  up  six  or  eight  feet  high^  and  about 
thirty  yards  in  widths  extending  across  the  post-road,  and  ending 
in  the  brushwood  on  either  side.  Saddletop  Keach,  with  that 
portion  of  the  slope  between  it  and  the  Careening  Savine  which 
was  available  for  attack,  was  little  movo  than  half  a  mile  in 
breadth  \  so  that  the  ground  was  unfavourable  for  the  effective 
employment  of  the  greatly  superior  forces  of  the  Bussians  in 
their  attack  upon  the  British  position^ — which  position  con- 
sisted of  the  Home  Ridge,  extending  about  500  yards  facing 
Saddletop  Beach,  and  the  Fore  Bidge,  which  curved  forwardb 
from  the  (British)  right  of  the  Home  Bidge  to  beyond  the 
head  of  the  Quarry  Bavine.  The  plan  of  the  Bussians  was  to 
establish  their  numerous  batteries  on  Shell  Hill  and  its  Juts, 
and,  under  cover  of  an  overpowering  artillery  fire,  the  Bussian 
infantry  were  to  drive  the  British  from  the  Home  Bidge,  and 
advance  along  the  plateau;  whereupon  Gortschakoff's  (late 
Liprandi's)  armv  was  to  join  them,  ascending  the  Sapoun^ 
Bidge, — while  tne  garrison  of  Sebastopol  was  to  sally  forth  and 
complete  the  rout  of  the  Allies.  In  this  way  the  whole 
Bussian  forces,  amounting  to  120,000  men  with  an  enormous 
artillery,  were  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Allied  army,  of 
little  more  than  one-half  that  numerical  strength,  and  which 
would  have  the  further  disadvantage  of  having  their  long 
thinly-guarded  line  attacked,  both  in  front  and  rear,  as  well 
as  upon  its  northern  or  Inkerman  flank. 

Although  themselves  contemplating  a  critical  offensive  opera- 
tion, viz.,  the  storming  of  the  Flagstaff  bastion,  the  Allied 
generals — and  especially  Lord  Baglan,  whose  troops  were 
stationed  at  the  point  of  danger — were  fully  alive  to  the  pro- 
bability of  an  attack  from  Mount  Inkerman  ;  and  they  were  as 
much  on  the  alert  as  the  smallness  of  their  forces  permitted. 
General  Pennefather  (who,  in  the  absence  of  De  Lacy  Evans, 
from  illness,  commanded  our  Second  Division  on  the  Home 
Bidge),  according  to  his  daily  practice,  rode  to  his  outposts  on 
Shell  Hill  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  (4th  November),  to  recon- 
noitre— ^long  and  anxiously  scanning  the  augmented  Bussian 
force  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tchernaya,  on  the  Old  City 
Heights;  and  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  sight  of  a 
yellow  travelling- carriage,  which  he  correctly  thought  betokened 
the  arrival  of  some  important  personage,  and  whicn  in  fact  had 
brought  the  young  Grand  Dukes  to  the  scene.  Although  there 
was  no  movement  among  the  Bussian  force,  Pennefather  directed 
one  of  his  officers  to  remain  on  the  spot  till  darkness  set  in,  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  the  enemy ;  but  night  came,  and  still  no 
movement  was  discernible.     General  Codrington,   who  com- 
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manded  the  division  next  adjoining  Pennefather's,  and  part  of 
whose  position  overlooked  the  Careening  Kavine,  following  his 
established  practice,  rode  to  his  outposts  an  hour  before  dawn 
on  the  following  memorable  morning  (Sunday) ;  but  he  found 
all  quiet  in  his  front,  and  was  riding  back  to  his  quarters  when 
he  heard  musketry-fire  from  the  adjoining  Inkerman  Heights, 
and  immediately  sent  word  into  camp. 

The  night  was  foggy  and  drizzling,  and  our  pickets  on  Mount 
Inkerman  had  in  consequence  been  drawn  in  to  a  narrower 
front  than  usual ;  but  the  officers  in  command  were  more  on 
the  alert  than  ordinarily,  as  the  night  was  well  fitted  for  a 
surprise.  One  of  the  officers  ordered  his  pickets  to  draw  the 
charges  from  their  wetted  rifles,  and  reload,  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. The  clang  of  bells  had  been  heard  in  Sebastopol,  and 
also  a  low  rumbling  sound,  like  that  of  artillery  on  the  march  ; 
and  these  sounds  were  duly  reported  to  head-quarters  ;  but  no 
special  attention  was  given  to  the  matter,  as  similar  sounds  had 
often  been  heard  before,  proceeding  from  the  trains  of  arabas  or 
country  carts  conveying  supplies  into  the  town.  It  was  just 
before  dawn  that  a  British  picket  on  the  northeiTi  face  of  Snell 
Hill  caught  sight  through  the  fog  of  two  Russian  battalions  in 
their  front ;  the  officer  immediately  ordered  them  to  fire — and 
the  sound  of  their  volley  gave  the  first  intimation  to  Codrington 
and  Pennefather  that  an  attack  was  commencing.  Lord  Raglan 
wiis  quickly  in  the  saddle,  and  the  sounds  of  battle  soon  came  from 
all  quarters ;  the  French  guns  on  the  Sapoun^  Ridge  opening 
fire  upon  the  menacing  host  of  Gortschakoff,  in  the  valley  below, 
while  the  batteries  of  the  town  roared  from  right  to  left. 
But  amidst  all  this  din  Lord  Raglan  at  once  divined  the  real 
object  of  the  attack,  and  rode  towards  Mount  Inkerman,  where 
the  cannonade  was  every  moment  increasing. 

As  on  the  26th  October,  so  now,  our  pickets  clung  tenaci- 
ously to  the  front  of  the  advancing  columns,  disputing  every 
foot  of  ground.  But  the  Russians  soon  gained  the  summit  of 
Shell  Hill,  and,  planting  their  batteries  as  these  came  up, 
opened  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  Home  Ridge,  and  sending 
a  storm  of  roundshot  into  the  camp  of  the  Second  Division, 
which  lay  immediately  beyond.  This  fire  was  especially  in- 
tended to  prevent  reinforcements  coming  up  to  the  defence  of 
the  Ridge,  and  doubtless  it  would  have  been  very  effective  for 
its  purpose,  but  for  the  fact  that  at  that  time  there  were  no 
reserves  at  hand  at  all.  The  Russian  generals  lost  no  time  in 
pushing  the  attack.  Soimonoff  &e^t  forward  from  Shell  Hill 
and  its  Western  Jut  a  force  of  10,000  men  against  the  British 
left,  or  Sebastopol  side  of  the  Home  Ridge,  aided  by  a  flanking 
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column  which  was  advancing,  unseen,  up  the  Careening  Bavine ; 
while  6,000  of  PaulofF's  troops,  debouching  from  the  Quarry 
Ravine,  at  and  around  the  *  Barrier,'  advanced  against  the 
centre  and  Fore  Ridge  (or  right)  of  the  British  position.  At 
this  opening  part  of  the  battle  the  superiority  of  force  on  the 
side  of  the  Russians  was  much  greater  than  afterwards — there 
being  barely  3,000  British  to  meet  16,000  assailants;  and  if 
the  crisis  of  the  battle  occurred  at  a  later  period  this  was  only 
because  our  troops  were  then  exhausted  by  several  hours'  fight- 
ing, while,  as  will  be  seen,  the  Russians  pushed  forward  fresh 
columns  of  attack. 

Reversing  De  Lacy  Evans*  plan  of  battle,  Pennefather  (we 
think  wisely,  especially  as  the  superiority  of  artillery  was  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy)  resolved  not  to  trust  to  the  mere  line  of 
the  Home  Ridge,  but  sent  his  men  forward  to  fight '  in  the 
open,'  and  contest  every  inch  of  ground.  Saddletop  Reach  and 
the  Inkerman  Heights  generally  are  in  great  part  covered  with 
a  thick  oak-copse  wood,  varying  in  height  from  two  to  eight  or 
ten  feet ;  and  this  brushwood  not  only  cramped  the  movements 
of  the  Russians^  but,  along  with  the  fog,  prevented  them  seeing 
the  sraallness  of  the  force  opposed  to  them.  In  fact,  owing  to 
the  fog  and  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  the  fight  which 
ensued  was  broken  up  into  a  number  of  detached  combats,  the 
opposing  troops  being  strangely  intermingled — so  that  at 
various  outlying  points,  and  especially  at  the  *  Barrier/  hand- 
fuls  of  our  men  held  their  ground  even  when  Russian  columns 
were  attacking  our  main  position  behind.  The  Russians  fought 
in  dense  order,  which  was  necessarily  confused  by  the  clumps 
of  thick  brushwood ;  while  our  men,  steady,  and  fighting  as 
skirmishers,  or  in  small  lines  of  wings  or  companies,  assailed 
them  with  the  Minie  rifle.  The  chief  excellence  of  this  weapon, 
viz.,  accuracy  of  fire  at  long  ranges,  was  of  no  use  in  this  battle, 
owing  to  the  fog,  the  brushwood,  and  the  hand-to-hand  nature 
of  the  fight ;  and  had  the  Russians  been  similarly  armed,  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  would  not  have  been  changed  ;  but  the 
penetrating  power  of  the  Minie  was  of  great  advantage  to  the 
British,  who  were  firing  into  dense  columns,  so  that  a  siugle 
bullet  frequently  killed  or  wounded  two  or  three  men  at  once. 
While  the  British  were  thus  engaged  wilh  the  overwhelming 
force  which  was  assailing  their  front,  of  a  sudden  the  Russian 
column  which  had  been  advancing  up  the  Careening  Ravine, 
was  caught  sight  of,  when  just  about  to  debouch  upon  the  plateau 
in  the  left-rear  of  our  position  on  the  Home  Ridge.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  the  enemy  would  have  been  among  the  tents  of 
the  Second  Division,  and  our  troops  on  the  Home  Ridge  placed 
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between  two  fires ;  when,  by  a  bold  and  happy  inspiration, 
an  officer  on  General  BuUer's  staff  (the  Hon.  Hugh  Clifford) 
catching  sight  of  them,  called  out  to  the  men  nearest  to  him  to 
turn  roimd  and  charge  with  him ;  and  himself  on  horseback, 
and  with  only  about  a  score  of  men  following  him,  he  dashed 
down  into  the  rugged  ravine,  cutting  right  through  the  Russian 
column,  and  severing  it«  head  from  the  trunk.  Cramped  by  the 
ground,  the  intercepted  head  of  the  column  surrendered  ;  and 
as  a  oompany  of  the  Ghiards  at  the  same  time  caught  sight  of 
the  Russians  further  down  the  ravine,  and  opened  a  biting 
fire  upon  their  flank,  the  result  was  that  the  column  retreated  in 
disorder,  and  never  again  came  into  action.  While  this  danger 
was  happily  averted,  the  main  Russian  attack  also  proved 
unsuccessful.  At  half-past  seven  General  Soimonoff  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  the  whole  attacking  forces  retreated  after 
having  sustained  frightful  losses.  Thus  16,000  Russians  had 
been  defeated  by  barely  3,000  British  troops,  even  although  the 
assailants  had  a  great  superiority  in  artillery-fire.  *  What  is 
'  more/  says  Mr.  Kinglake,  *  this  discomfiture  of  the  twenty 

*  battalions  who  actively  engaged  in  the  attack  was  not  a  mere 
'  repulse,  but,  so  far  as  concerned  these  troops,  an  absolute  and 
'  final  defeat  which  removed  them  from  the  field  of  battle  and 

*  ended  their  part  in  the  day's  fighting.'  In  fact,  of  the  1,400 
men  of  the  Kolwansk  regiment,  at  the  close  of  this  first  period 
of  the  battle,  there  were  only  left  200,  with  all  their  officers 
struck  down  but  a  captain ! 

Throughout  this  first  grand  attack  by  the  enemy,  although 
the  left  of  our  position  on  the  Home  Ridge  had  been  severely 
pressed  and  even  overlapped,  our  troops  had  successfully  main- 
tained themselves  on  the  projecting  Fore  Ridge  which  formed 
the  right  of  our  position  and  also  at  the  *  Barrier ; '  and  when  the 
attack  was  repelled  at  all  points,  the  British  left  was  advanced, 
and  extended  across  Saddletop  Reach  from  the  ^  Barrier  *  to  the 
glens  running  down  into  the  Careening  Ravine. 

The  attack  was  promptly  resumed, — General  Dannenberg 
pushing  forward  10,000  fresh  troops,  while  a  similar  force  stood 
in  reserve  on  Shell  Hill,  and  ninety  guns  kept  up  a  heavy  fire 
upon  all  points  of  our  line.  This  time  the  attack  was  directed 
chiefly  against  our  centre  and  right  (the  Fore  Ridge),  possibly 
because,  if  the  attack  were  successful,  their  advancing  columns 
would  be  quickly  within  sight  of  Gortschakoff's  force  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tchemaya,  who  would  thereupon  (as  pre-arranged) 
mount  the  Sapoun^  Ridge  and  join  forces.  The  Fore  Ridge  (as 
already  stated)  projects  forwards  from  the  Home  Ridge  to  a 
level  with,  and  flanking  at  short  distanoei  the  '  Barrier '  at  the 
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head  of  the  Quarry  Ravine ;  and  in  front  of  it,  but  somewhat 
lower  in  altitude,  project  two  spurs, — viz.,  the  Inkerman  Tusk, 
which  for  about  300  yards  directly  flanks  and  looks  down  into 
the  Quarry  Ravine ;  and  the  Kitspur  (on  which  stood  the  famous 
Sandbag  battery),  which  is  separated  by  a  gorge  from  the 
Inkerman  Tusk,  and  on  the  other,  or  eastern  side,  looks  down 
into  the  valley  of  the  Tchernaya.  Debouching  from  the  head 
of  the  Quarry  Ravine,  and  at  the  same  time  climbing  in  swarms 
up  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Inkerman  Tusk  and  of  the  Kitspur, 
the  Russians  assailed  these  projecting  eminences  on  all  sides, 
and  after  much  desperate  fighting  got  possession  of  the  Sand- 
bag battery — which,  although  really  an  outlying  point  of  the 
battle-field,  witnessed  the  hardest  fighting  of  all,  so  that  our 
French  allies  afterwards  styled  it  the  ahaitoir^  or  slaughter- 
house. The  Duke  of  Cambridge  now  brought  up  the  Guards, 
who  speedily  retook  the  Sandbag  battery,  again  and  again 
repulsing  the  ever-renewed  attacks  of  the  enemy,  who  after 
each  repulse  found  shelter  under  the  adjoining  precipices. 
Again  and  again  the  Duke  held  back  his  men  from  following 
the  repulsed  Russians,  ordering  them  to  remain  on  the  higli 
ground ;  but  at  length,  after  a  determined  onset  of  the  enemy, 
the  Guards  made  a  fierce  rush,  hurling  the  assailants  once  more 
down  the  heights,  and  breaking  from  control  followed  them  in 
pursuit. 

Now  came  the  second  crisis  of  the  battle.  At  the  angle 
connecting  the  Fore  Ridge  with  the  Home  Ridge  there  had  all 
along  been  a  gap  in  our  line,  which  at  first,  from  lack  of  troops, 
it  was  impossible  to  occupy, — although  after  the  second  grand 
attack  of  the  enemy  commenced,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  had 
more  than  once  given  orders  for  it  to  be  watched.  At  length,  when 
General  Cathcart's  regimenta  came  up,  the  Duke  and  Penne- 
father  both  requested  Cathcart  to  post  some  of  his  men  in  '  the 
gap,'  and  ultimately  Lord  Raglan  gave  similar  orders  to  the 
general.  In  fact,  our  troops  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  were 
all  out  fighting  on  the  Kitspur  and  adjoining  heights,  and  a 
huge  gap  intervened  between  them  and  our  men  on  the  Home 
Ridge.  Cathcart,  however,  had  a  plan  of  his  own — namely,  to 
assist  our  troops  on  the  Kitspur  by  descending  the  Tchernaya 
side  of  that  spur  (quite  away  from  the  decisive  points),  in  order 
to  attack  in  flank  tne  Russians  who  were  mounting  the  Kitspur 
upon  that  outermost  side.  Accordingly,  disregarding  Lord 
Raglan's  order,  Cathcart  ordered  the  400  men  who  remained 
wdth  him  (the  rest  being  fighting  on  the  spurs  in  front)  to 
charge  down  the  rugged  slopes  ;  and  on  they  went,  driving  the 
Russians  before  them.     But  hardly  had  they  quitted  their 
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position  on  the  heights  when  they  were  startled  by  a  volley  from 
the  rear;  and  looking  back  they  beheld  a  Kussian  column, 
which  had  advanced  through  tlie  unguarded  gap,  on  the  very 
ground  which  they  had  just  left.  Calling  back  his  men,  Cath- 
cart  endeavoured,  with  a  handful  of  soldiers,  to  force  a  passage 
through  the  liussians  :  some  of  our  men  actually  cut  their  way 
through,  but  Cathcart  and  several  of  his  officers  were  killed. 
The  position  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Guards  was 
now  almost  desperate.  His  men  were  scattered  in  their  rash 
pursuit  down  the  heights,  and  there  stood  the  Eussian  column 
directly  in  his  rear.  Moreover,  two  other  Russian  battalions, 
coming  up  from  the  head  of  the  Quarry  Ravine,  were  making 
for  the  gap, — so  that  our  whole  scattered  and  disordered  force 
on  the  Fore  Ridge  and  on  the  spurs  in  advance  of  it,  were  on 
the  eve  of  being  entirely  cut  on  and  surrounded.  The  Duke 
and  a  portion  of  his  men  made  good  their  retreat  in  the  nick 
of  time,  albeit  in  great  disorder ;  but  the  colours  of  the  Guards 
were  for  some  time  in  the  greatest  jeopardy,  being  entirely 
intercepted  by  the  Russians,  and  were  only  rescued  at  last  by 
the  charge  of  a  French  battalion  which  Bourbaki  sent  forward 
to  save  them.  By-and-by,  in  isolated  groups,  the  remainder 
of  the  brigade  of  Guards  made  their  way  back  to  the  British 
position  ;  but  the  entire  ground  in  our  front  had  been  lost. 
Not  only  the  'Barrier,'  where  a  handful  of  British  had  so  long 
maintained  themselves  almost  in  isolation,  but  the  Fore  Ridge 
itself  was  abandoned,  and,  with  the  exception  of  600  skir- 
mishers, the  Allied  troops  were  all  driven  back  to  the  Home 
Ridge. 

Daanenberg  had  still  17,000  eflTective  men,  half  of  whom 
were  fresh  troops,  supported  by  100  guns ;  while  the  Allies, 
including  1,600  French,  numbered  only  6,000,  with  forty- 
eight  guns.  The  Russians  now  advanced  in  two  dense  masses, 
covered  by  skirmishers,  against  the  Home  Ridge,  the  central 
part  of  which  was  at  that  time  almost  denuded  of  defenders. 
Approaching  under  cover  of  the  dense  smoke  which  now 
obscured  the  field,  the  first  of  the  two  Russian  columns  swept 
over  the  crest  of  the  Ridge,  and,  looking  down  over  the  plateau, 
they  beheld  nothing  in  their  front  save  a  single  French  regi- 
ment. Appalled  at  the  sight  of  the  Russian  column  the  French 
regiment  hesitated,  and  then  began  to  retreat.  Now,  for  once. 
Lord  Raglan  *  suffered  his  countenance  to  disclose  the  vexation 
*  which  he  felt,  and  even  uttered  an  exclamation  of  astonish- 
'  ment  and  annoyance.'  Some  of  our  officers,  however,  rallied 
the  French  regiment,  and  a  detachment  of  the  British  55th, 
who  had  been  driven  back  on  the  right,  charged  impetuously  ; 
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and  the  Bussian  column  on  tlie  Ridge,  which  was  also  galled 
by  its  own  artillery,  fell  back.  But  their  second  column  now 
came  up,  and  once  more  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the 
Home  Bidge,  and  an  advance  along  the  plateau  would  at  once 
suffice  to  bring  GortschakoflTs  army  to  their  support.  The 
French  regiment  (the  7th  Leger)  again  faltered,  and  except 
them  there  were  only  200  (British)  troops  at  hand  to  oppose  the 
advancing  enemy.  This  was  the  grand  crisis  of  the  battle, 
which  can  be  fully  understood  only  by  the  ample  details  given 
in  Kinglake's  pages.  Suddenly  the  Bussian  column  halted,  for 
startling  sounds  of  combat  were  coming  up  from  its  rear,  where 
Colonel  Daubeney,  with  only  thirty  men,  had  dashed  into  its 
flank,  actually  cutting  their  way  through  and  through  the 
column.  Availing  themselves  of  the  respite,  Pennefather^ 
aided  by  the  French  officers,  again  rallied  the  7th  Leger ;  and, 
Pennefather  starting  a  cheer,  the  small  force,  English  and 
French  mixed  together,  charged  the  enemy,  who  began  to 
retreat,  but  steadily  and  in  order. 

Again  the  Russians  advanced,  but  the  crisis  of  the  battle  was 
passed.  Bosquet's  troops  were  coming  up,  and  two  siege-guns 
(IS-pounders)  which,  at  the  outset  of  the  battle,  Lord  Baglan 
had  ordered  to  be  brought  up,  got  into  position,  and  opened  a 
crushing  fire  upon  the  Bussian  batteries  which  had  so  long  had 
the  ascendency.  The  Home  Bidge  was  now  safe,  but  on  the 
Kitspur  and  Inkerman  Tusk,  indeed  on  the  Fore  Bidge  it«elf, 
the  attack  was  for  long  continued  by  the  Bussians,  and  at  one 
time  the*entire  French  force  engaged  suffered  a  sharp  reverse. 
Again  and  again,  however,  the  Bussians  were  beaten ;  and 
although  the  French  would  not  join  in  a  combined  attack  to 
complete  the  victory,  some  parties  of  our  skirmishers  advanced 
against  Shell  Hill  itself,  and  compelled  a  Bussian  battery  to 
retreat.  Our  two  siege-guns  also  were  playing  havoc  on  Shell 
Hill,  and  at  length  General  Dannenberg  gave  orders  for  the 
retreat.  In  vain  did  Lord  Baglan  propose  to  Marshal  Canrobert 
to  order  an  advance;  and  thus  the  Bussians  were  enabled  to 
make  good  their  retreat,  with  a  loss  of  10,729  in  killed  and 
wounded,  besides  a  few  prisoners ;  while  the  Allied  loss  was 
2,357  British  (almost  one-third  of  our  entire  force  engaged  in 
the  battle  !)  and  927  French.  Such  was  the  battle  of  Inkerman, 
and  so  ends  Mr.  Einglake's  fifth  volume. 
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Art.  VI. — Uttramontanism  and  Cml  Alkgiance. 

(1.)  Gcdsarism  and  Ult/rainantamann,  By  Hbnrt  Edwabd, 
Abohbibhop  of  Wbstminstbb.     London.     1874. 

(2.)  The  Vatican  Decrees  in  their  Bearing  on  GivU  Allegiance  : 
A  Political  Expostulatiou.  By  the  Hight  Hon.  W.  E. 
Oladstone.    London.     1874. 

(3.)  A  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  on  occasion  of  Mr,  Glad- 
stont^s  Recent  ExpoettUaUon,  By  J.  H.  Nbwman,  D.D,, 
of  the  Oratory.     London.     1875. 

(4.)  The  Vatican  Decrees  in  their  Bearing  on  Civil  AUegianee. 
By  Hbnry  Edwabd,  Archbishop  of  Webtmikstbr. 
London.     1875. 

(5.)  Vaticanism:  An  Answer  to  Replies  and  Reproof.  By 
the  Bight  Hon:  W.  E.  Gladstone.     London.     1875. 

The  mystery  which  envelops  an  enemy,  whose  Aim«  wod 
Tesources  are  unknown,  but  whose  antagonism  is  certain,  and 
whose  presence  is  at  the  door,  is  the  quality  which,  of  all  others, 
makes  him  so  formidable.  It  is  always  an  advantage  if  we  can 
walk  around  our  foe,  ascertain  hiA  object,  estimate  his  powers, 
and  know  the  worst  should  fortune  fail.  Hitherto  an  inscru- 
table darkness  has  hung  arouud  the  subject  of  Ultramontanisra. 
Our  instincts,  indeed,  told  us  it  was  a  near  and  irreconcilable 
foe,  but  most  of  us  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  define  its 
nature,  and  to  state  authoritatively  its  ultimate  designs.  Bat 
much  of  late  v^ars  has  been  done  to  dissipate  the  haze.  First 
came  Pius  11^.  in  his  celebrated  Encvdical,  and  his  still  more 
celebrated  Syllabus.  The  Vatican  Council  followed  with  its 
decree  of  Infallibility.  Kcxt  came  Dr.  Manning,  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,  with  his  ingeuious  essay  expository  of  the 
principle.  Lastly,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  'Political  Expoatulation,' 
together  with  aU  the  interesting  and  instructive  correspondence 
and  replies  to  which  that  pamphlet  has  given  rise.  Ultramon- 
tanisni,  in  consequence  of  these  attempts  to  explain  it,  now 
stands  before  the  world  in  a  very  clear  light.  Henceforth,  if 
the  public  fail  to  understand  its  nature,  the  blame  of  the  failure 
must  be  their  own. 

The  Vatican  Council,  on  the  18th  July,  1870,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  affirmed  it  as  an  article  of  faith  divinely  revealed, 
that  when  the  Roman  Pontiff,  in  discharge  of  his  office  as  pastor 
of  all  Christians,  defines  a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals  to 
be  held  by  the  Universal  Church,  he  is  possessed  of  the  same 
iufuUibility  which  Chi*ist  wished  His  Church  to  possess  in  speak- 
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ing  under  the  sttme  6onditioDS«    That  declaration,  coming  from 
u  Council  aoeepted  as  OBcumenical,  gives  a  weight  to  the  ea 
cathedrA,  decisions  of  all  popes  past,  present,  and  to  come,  which 
it  was  not  understood  preTiously  that  they  possessed.     By  that 
decree,  the  various  allocutions,  encyclicals,  and  dogmatic  docu- 
ments, issued  by  Pius  IX.  since  he  assumed  the  Pontificate, 
became  at  once  the  productions  of  an  infiillible  man.     In  the 
Syllabus,  which  accompanied  the  Encyclical  of  December,  1864, 
we  have  a  summary  of  the  errors  ooademned  in  his  previous 
bulls  and  alhx^utionsj  and,  at  his  command,  this  summary  was 
sent  by  Cardinal  Antonelli,  his  own  foreign  secretary,  to  all  the 
Romish  bishc^  of  the  world.     Subtle  and  ingenious  attempts 
have  recently  been'  made  to  soften  down  the  action  of  the 
Pontiff,  and  to  show  that  they  are  only  social  and  political  errors 
in  their  wildest  form  which  he  has  condemned,  and  that  there  is 
not,  and  never  was,  any  intention  on  his  part  of  denouncing 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  or  freedom  of  the  press, 
in  their  legitmiate  exercise.     But  if  this  be  so,  the  Pope  snould 
take  care  that  his  official  documents  should  not  circulate  outside 
the  9chola  theologorum,  for  every  one  else  into  whose  hands  they 
fall  reads  them  differently,  and  understands  that  when  he 
condemns  an  error  he   asserts  the   opposite.     Besides,  these 
explanations,  thrown  out  avowedly  in  the  amiable  desire  to 
quench  the  flames  which  others  have  kindled,  have  received  no 
official  sanction  ;  to  such  private  utterances  the  Pope  has  given 
no  approval ;  and,  as  we  have  lately  learned  to  our  cost, '  that 
'  no  pledge  from  Catholics  is  of  any  value  to  which  Rome  is  not 
*  a  party,'  we  fear  that  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  interpreta- 
tions of  public  ecclesiastical  documents  by  private  theologians. 
Till  Rome  intimate  the  contrary,  we  must  believe  that  the  Pope 
means,  without  limitation,  to  stigmatize  it  as  a  very  serious 
error  to  say,  for  example,  that  in  conflicting  laws  between  the 
temporal  and*  spiritual  powers,  the  civil  law  ought  to  prevail, 
or  that  the  Roman  Pontiffs  ought  to  be  excluded  from  all  charge 
and  dominion  over  temporal  affairs,  or  that  the  Roman  Pontiffs 
have  exceeded  the  limits  of  their  power,  and  usurped  the  rights 
of  princes,  or  that  the  Church  has  not  the  right  of  employing 
force  to  effect  her  ends.    In  the  Syllabus  all  these  are  entered 
as  condenmed  errors.* 

This  interpretation  of  the  Papal  pronouncements  is  sustained, 
we  think,  by  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words  employed :  it  is 
most  in  accordance  with  the  historical  spirit  of  the  Papacy ;  and  is 
abundantlv  justified  by  the  recent  expositions  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Westmmster.     *  The  Church,'  he  tells  us,  is  *  divinely  certain ' 

*  Bee  Propositions  42,  27,  24,  and  23. 
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of  the  limits  of  its  own  jurisdictioxiy  but  the  civil  power  '  cannot 
'define  how  far  the  circumference  of  faith  and  morals  extends ;' 
and  therefore  the  Church  is  entitled  to  direct  the  State  on  every 
question  where  the  two  powers  might  possibly  come  into 
collision. 

'  This,'  says  he,  *  is  XJltiumontanism,  the  essence  of  which  is  that 
the  Churohy  being  a  Diviae  institution  and  by  fDivine  assistance 
infallible,  is  within  its  own  sphere  independent  of  all  civil  powers ; 
and  as  the  guardian  and  interpreter  of  the  Divine  law,  is  the  proper 
judge  of  men  and  of  nations  in  all  things  touching  that  law  in  faith 
or  morals.  ....  Christianity,  or  the  faith  and  law  of  Jesus  Christ, 
has  introduced  two  principles  of  Divine  authority  into  human  society ; 
the  one  the  absolute  separation  of  the  two  powera  spiritual  and 
civil ;  the  other  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over  the  civil  in  all 

matters  within  its  competence  or  Divine  jurisdiction I'  hope 

to  show  that  these  two  principles  are  XJltramontanism ;  that  the 
Bull  '  Unam  Sanciam '  contains  no  more ;  that  the  Yatican  Council 
could  define  no  leas.'* 

And  again : — 

*  XTltramontanism  consists  in  (1)  the  separation  of  the  two  powers 
and  vesting  them  in  different  persons ;  (2)  in  claiming  for  the  Church 
the  sole  right  to  define  doctrines  of  faith  or  morals ;  (3)  to  fix  the 
limits  of  its  own  jurisdiction  in  that  sphere ;  and  (4)  in  the  indis- 
soluble union  of  the  Church  with  and  submission  to  the  universal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  See.'t 

Further : — 

'Unless  the  Chuitsh  be  divinely  certain  of  the  limits  of  its 
commission  and  of  its  message,  no  doubt  or  controversy  between  the 
two  powero  can  ever  be  brought  to  an  end.  But  if  the  Church  be 
cei*tain  with  a  Divine  certainty  as  to  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction, 
its  voice  in  such  matters  is  final.  But  an  authority  that  can  alone 
define  the  limits  of  its  own  office  is  absolute,  because  it  depends  on 
none  ;  and  infallible,  because  it  knows  with  a  Divine  certainty  the 
faith  which  it  has  received  in  charge.  If,  then,  the  civil  power  be 
not  competent  to  decide  the  limits  of  the  spiritual  power,  and  if  the 
spiritual  power  can  define  with  a  Divine  certainty  its  own  limits,  it 
is  evidently  supreme.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  spiritual  power  knows 
with  Di\ine  certainty  the  limits  of  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  it  know^, 
therefore,  the  limits  and  competence  of  the  civil  power.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  matters  of  religion  and  conscience  supreme.  I  do  not  see 
how  this  can  be  denied  without  denying  Chiistianity.  And  if  this 
be  so,  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bull  '  Unam  Sanctam^*  and  of  the 
Syllabus,  and  of  the  Yatican  Council.  It  is,  in  fact,  XJltramontanism, 
for  this  term  means  neither  less  nor  more.  The  Church,  therefore, 
is  separate  and  supreme.'  % 

•  *  Csesarism,'  pp.  31,  32.         +  7Wr/.,  p.  40.         %  Ihid.t  pp.  35,  36. 
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It  amounts  to  this :  the  Archbishop  would  have  us  to  under- 
stand that  the  Church  is  to  dictate  to  the  State,  and  to  receiye 
obedience  in  all  matters,  which  in  its  own  judgment  touch  the 
territory  of  faith  or  morals,  and  that  simply  on  the  ground  that 
the  Church  is  infallible,  and  that  the  State  is  not.  The  theory 
known  as  Ultramontanism,  translated  into  actual  fact,  is  sub- 
stantially this : — ^The  one  Church  of  Christ  in  the  world  is  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  the  Pope,  or  head  of  that  Church,  is  Christ's 
Vicar  on  earth.  As  such,  he  has  the  right  of  laying  down  the 
law  to  men  and  nations :  he  alone  is  competent  to  declare,  with 
Divine  certainty,  how  far  the  sphere  of  faith  and  morals  extends ; 
his  decisions,  within  the  sphere  that  himself  defines,  is  iufallible ; 
and  to  such  decisions  every  civil  government  is  bound  to  give 
obedience. 

To  a  thoughtful  mind  it  must  appear  surprising  how  much 
has  to  be  assumed  as  true  before  a  oasis  can  be  found  whereon 
to  rest  this  claim  of  supremacy.  In  an  argument,  obviously 
intended  for  Protestants,  Dr.  Manning  assumes,  as  also  does 
Dr.  Newman,  and  proceeds  upon  it  as  if  it  were  fact,  that  the 
Church  which  Christ  instituted  in  the  world  is  the  Romish 
Church  ;  that  the  Pope  is  the  Vicar  of  the  Son  of  God;  that  the 
Pope  has  Divine  authority,  either  with  or  without  the  Church, 
to  legislate  on  faith  or  morals ;  and  that  his  official  legislation  on 
such  matters  is  infallible.  Now  if  these  premises  were  true,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  resist  the  argument  that  rests  upon  them. 
But  the  fact  is  that  no  Protestant  admits  any  of  them.  These 
things  may  be  *  divinely  certain '  to  Dr.  Manning ;  but  his 
argument  is  inconclusive,  if  he  either  assimie  them  without 
proof,  or  fail  to  make  them  at  least  *  certain '  to  us.  His 
reasoning  is  invalid,  because  a  variety  of  matters  forming  its 
foundation  are  assumed  without  proof,  and  are  so  assumed,  we 
venture  to  add,  for  this  veiy  reason,  that  they  cannot  be  proved. 

It  cannot  be  proved,  as  we  believe,  that  the  Church  which 
Christ  instituted  in  the  world  is  the  Romish  Church.  For,  what 
is  the  Church  P  In  its  highest  sense,  it  is  the  whole  body  of  the 
redeemed ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  either  that  the 
Bomish  Church,  or  indeed  any  single  section  of  the  Christian 
society,  contains  within  it  the  whole  body  of  the  redeemed. 
Or>  the  Church  Catholic,  in  its  lower  sense,  is  *the  congre- 
*  gation  of  the  faithful  dispersed  through  the  world,'  that  is, 
the  aggregate  of  all  local  churches ;  but  who  could  say  that  the 
Roman  communion  is  the  aggregate  of  all  local  churches? 
Now,  it  is  only  in  the  sense  of  a  visible  society,  comprising  all 
the  Christians  in  the  world,  that  it  can  be  said  with  truth  that 
Christ  instituted  any  church  on  eaii;h.     As  that  visible  society 
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]«  historically  presented  in  the  later  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment^  its  aspect  eyerywhere  is  an  aggregate  of  local  churches, 
each  provided  with  its  own  office-hearers,  and  all  governed  by 
the  apostles  of  Christ;  but  an  aggregate,  be  it  observed, 
difEdring  entirely  from  the  existing  Bomish  Church  in 
doctrine,  government,  and  worship.  A  few  srand  funda* 
mentel  truths  torm  the  common  basis  of  all  Christian 
churches ;  but  the  ablest  living  theologian  would  count  it  stn 
arduous  tesk  to  be  obliged  to  show  that  the  New  Testament 
Church  employed  images  in  Divine  worship,  or  believed  in 
transubfttautiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  purgatory,  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Yirgin,  or  the  Papal  infallibility. 
The  New  Testament  Churdi,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  had  no 
hierarchy,  neither  pope,  cardinal,  patriarch,  nor  prelate ;  even 
its  ministers  were  not  a  priesthood,  but  apparently  each  Christian 
congregation  was  satisfied  with  its  own  bishops  and  deacons, 
managing  its  spiritual  and  secular  affairs,  and  subject  to  the 
directions  of  the  apostles  of  Christ.  Xn  the  Church  of  the 
apostolic  age  we  can  find  no  trace  of  that  gorgeous  ritual, 
whose  unauthorized  beauty  has  for  the  essthetic  tastes  of  our 
time  more  charms  than  the  chaste  simplicity  of  inspired 
example ;  and  from  the  New  Testament  worship  we  note  the 
absence  of  incense,  alters,  sacrifice,  compulsory  liturgical  forms, 
or  prayers  iu  an  unknown  tongue,  as  well  as  ox  the.  sacerdotalism 
which  these  things  usually  represent.  We  find  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  great  visible  Christian  society  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, which  was  destitute  of  every  one  of  the  characteristics 
thus  enumerated,  can  be  the  same  with  the  Bomish  Church  of 
ear  time,  which  prides  itself  on  the  possession  of  them  all. 

We  are  reminded,  indeed,  that  the  historical  connection 
between  the  two  is  preserved ;  that  is,  that  the  Bomish  Church 
as  it  now  stends  has  in  the  course  of  ages  grown  out  of  the 
stete  of  things  which  existed  in  the  apostoUc  age.  But  the 
same  is  true  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  has  no  less  maintained 
ite  historical  continuity  with  apostolic  times ;  and  even  Dr. 
Manning  can  scarcely  believe  that  an  argument  is  of  much 
value  which  would  prove  as  strongly  in  favour  of  a  body  not  in 
commusuon  with  Bome,  as  it  would  for  Borne  iteelf.  Besides, 
as  all  know,  the  degenerate  Judaism  that  crucified  Christ  and 
stoned  the  prophets  was  historically  connected  with  the  church 
in  the  wilderness,  which  Moses  led  out  of  Egypt,  and  which  was 
guided  by  the  piUar  of  cloud  and  fire  to  the  land  of  promise. 
Historical  connection,  therefore,  is  not  a  proof  of  identity.  The 
fact  is  that  systems  may  be  so  gradually  changed  in  the  sweep 
of  ages,  that  without  any  disruption  of  historical  continuity 
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they  may  come  to  be  essentially  difFerent,  if  not  antagonistic 
systems.  Democracies  may  melt  iusensibly  away,  and,  without 
passing  through  anything  worthy  of  being  called  a  revolution, 
grow  up  in  the  course  of  tinae  into  monarchies.  Give  only  time 
enough,  and  despotisms  may  so  gradually  broaden  down  into, 
republics,  that  it  were  hard  to  fix  the  point  where  the  former 
end  and  the  latter  begin.  That  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  on 
the  poor  man's  back  is  not  the  dress  coat  which  in  better  times 
he  wore  upon  his  wedding-day.  He  may  assure  us  of  its 
identity,  but  in  spite  of  all  his  asseverations,  he  himself  cannot 
but  feel  that  there  is  a  difference. 

Nor  can  it  be  proved  that  the  Pope  is  the  Yicar  of  Jesus 
Christ.     We  have  never  yet  discovered  the  Scripture  in  which 
the  record  of  his  appointment  is  contained.     We  wish  to  see  his 
commission,  and  to  be  allowed  to  examine  it.     We  are  constantly 
reminded,  indeed,  as  if  it  had  in  reality  something  to  do  with 
the  matter,  that  Christ  conferred  certain  peculiar  gifts  upon  the 
apostle  Peter.     These  gifts,  even  when  the  passage  of  Scripture 
recording  them  is  interpreted  in  the  E.omish  sense,  are  found  to 
be  that  Peter  is  designated  the  '  rock '  on  which  the  Church  is 
built,  and  that  he  was  entrusted  with  *  the  keys  of  the  kingdom.' 
Peter  was  indeed  a  rock  among  the  foundation  stones  of  the 
Christian  temple ;  that  ia,  lie  was  personally  eminent  among  the 
apostles  and  prophets  on  whom  the  Church  was  built.     He  was, 
moreover,  the  first  man  who  with  the  key  of  Gospel  doctrine 
opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  is,  the  Christian  Church,  to 
sinners,  which  he  did  at  the  first  Pentecost,  when  no  less  than 
three  thousand  Jews  who  believed  were  admitted  to  membership ; 
and  he  was  the  first  with  the  key  of  discipline  to  shut  the  trans- 
gressor out  of  the  kingdom,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  Simon 
Magus.     Every  other  privilege  usually  claimed  on  his  behalf 
was  common  to  all  the  apostles,  and  therefore  not  peculiar 
to    him.     But   the    two  privileges   now  named,  which   were 
entirely  his   own,   are   from  their   very  nature  incapable  of 
transmission ;  his  personal  eminence  among  the  apostles  could 
not  be  handed  over  to  another,  while  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  to  use  the  keys  of  doctrine  and  discipline  in  the  newly- 
organized  Christian  kingdom,  is  also  a  privilege  which  it  is 
obvious  no  one  else  could  share.     Accordingly  we  find  in  the 
Scriptures  no  trace  of  an  attempt  to  transmit  these  prerogatives 
to  any  one.     How  comes  it  therefore  that  the  Pope  claims  to 
be  Peter's   heir?     What   evidence   have  we   that   he   is   the 
apostle's  adopted  son  ?     What  evidence  have  we  tliat  Peter  ever 
was  Pope  ?     Or,  even  that  he  filled   the  position  of   Eoman 
bishop  ?    Or,  that  he  was  at  Rome  ?    We  are  not  quite  sure 
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that  Peter  ever  saw  Rome;  we  are  quite  sure  he  was  at 
Antioch  and  Jerusalem.  In  absence  of  all  proof  of  transmission, 
why  should  the  claim  of  Jerusalem  or  Antioch  to  inherit  his 
prerogatives  be  inferior  to  that  of  Rome  P  That  Peter  ever 
resided  in  the  chief  city  of  the  Empire  is  not  by  any  means  a 
settled  question,  as  every  scholar  knows.  The  most  which  can  be 
said  is  that  the  tendency  of  the  evidence  is  to  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  did  visit  the  metropolis  and  that  he  suffered 
there ;  but  the  testimony  in  that  direction  is  neither  so  distinct 
nor  so  weighty  as  to  remove  the  honest  doubt  of  any  unprejudiced 
mind  accustomed  to  deal  with  historical  proof.  Before 
anything  important  can  be  built  on  the  alleged  fact,  that  Peter 
visited  Kome  and  acted  as  its  bishop,  historical  evidence, 
stronger  and  clearer  than  any  now  known,  has  first  to  be  pro- 
duced :  and  appended  thereto,  we  must  be  furnished  with  proof 
of  the  transmission  of  his  prerogatives  to  his  successors  in  that 
see.  Till  that  is  done,  we  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  admit 
that  Peter  at  the  present  day  is  Pius  lA. 

It  is  manifest  enough  in  history,  that,  some  centuries  after  the 
institution  of  Christianity,  the  Roman  bishop,  in  virtue  of  his 
supposed  connection  with  Peter,  laid  claim  to  certain  prerogatives, 
and  was  not  slow  to  exercise  them  ;  but  what  evidence  have  we 
that  he  was  entitled  so  to  do,  and  that  he  was  not  striving  to 
usurp  power,  to  which  personally  and  officially  he  had  no  more 
rightful  claim  than  any  other  bishop  of  the  time  P  Certainly 
no  evidence  of  the  alleged  connection  of  the  Pope  with  Peter, 
nor  of  the  transmission  of  Peter's  prerogative  to  the  Pope,  is  to 
be  found  either  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  in  contemporary  history. 
The  human  origin  of  the  supremacy  is  virtually  ackowledged  by 
able  and  candid  writers.  Dr.  Newman  has  shown  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  superstitious  veneration  which  Pagan  princes  on 
their  conversion  paid  to  Christian  bishops,  and  in  the  secular 
jurisdiction  which  they  conferred  upon  them.  He  quotes,  with 
approbation,  Bowden,  who  states  that  the  Pontiffs  '  did  not  so 
'much  claim  new  privileges  for  themselves  as  deprive  their 
*  episcopal  brethren  of  privileges  originally  common  to  the  hierarchy.^ 
He  admits  that  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pope  '  was  brought  about  by  the  change  of  times  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  nations.'  He  contends  that  this  concentration  in 
the  middle  ages  *  was  simply  necessary  for  the  civilization  of 
'  Europe,^  but  candidly  adds  that  '  It  does  not  foUow  that  the 


great 
*  <  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.'    See  pages  23,  28,  and  30. 
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honest  admission  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  had  its  origin, 
not  in  any  Divine  gift,  but  in  the  ignorance  and  devout  folly  of 
princes ;  that  it  grew  by  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  others ; 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  time  favoured  its  increase  ;  that 
Divine  Providence  used  it  for  His  own  purposes;  and  that  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  mankind  its  utility  is  at  an  end.  All 
this  is  borne  out  by  historic  fact ;  but  the  admission  of  it  is 
doubly  acceptable,  considering  the  quarter  from  which  it  comes. 
Indeed,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  when  all  bishops  stood 
officially  on  a  level,  the  occupant  of  the  Boman  see  himself  did 
not  claim  superiority  in  virtue  of  any  Divine  grant.  Even  as 
late  as  the  fifth  century,  a  pope,  speaking  ex  cathedrdy  and, 
therefore,  according  to  the  Vatican  Council,  infallible,  assigned  a 
much  humbler  origin  to  the  growing  supremacy  of  the  Koman 
bishop.  In  the  epistle  regarding  Coelestius  which  Pope  Zosimus 
in  418  addressed  to '  all  bishops  throughout  Africa,'  after  stating 
that  matters  so  important  required  careful  investigation,  he  uses 
these  remarkable  words.  *  To  this  is  added  the  authority  of  the 
'  apostolic   see,  to  which,  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Peter,  the 

*  decreesofthe  Fathers  have  ordained  acertain  peculiar  reverence.'* 
Zosimus,  it  will  be  seen,  pled  only  human  sanctions  for  the 
reverence  with  which  he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  his  see 
was  invested. 

It  is  very  questionable,  and  certainly  cannot  be  assumed 
without  proof  or  elucidation,  whether  the  Church  itself, 
not  to  speak  of  its  human  head,  has  received  Divine  autho- 
rity to  legislate  in  things  that  relate  to  faith  and  morals. 
Legislation  is  an  act  of  sovereign  power,  and  Christ  alone  is 
Sovereign  in  His  own  kingdom.  The  apostles  and  prophets 
were  entrusted  by  Him  with  a  special  revelation,  and  in  order 
that  they  might  be  better  able  to  fulfil  their  mission  were 
endowed  with  the  ability  to  declare  infallibly  the  Sovereign's  will. 
What  they  bound  upon  men  was  ratified  in  heaven,  and  those 
obligations,  from  which  they  loosed  men,  bound  no  more.  This 
power  of  infallible  legislation  was  in  the  first  instance  given  to 
Peter,  but  subsequently  to  the  other  apostles  as  well  (Matt, 
xviii.  18)  :  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  written  record  of  its 
results ;  and  with  the  last  line  of  Scripture,  the  whole  code  of 
inspired  legislation,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  closes.  The 
inspired  records  alone  bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of  divinity ; 
and  the  uninspired  Christian  teachers  who  succeeded  the 
apostles  are  not  appointed  to  legislate,  but  merely  to  interpret, 

*  '  His  accedit  apostolicse  sedis  auctoritas,  cui  in  honorem  bcatissimi 
Petri   patrum  decreta    pHeculiarem   quandam  sanxere  revorentiam.' — 

*  Epistolse  et  Decreta  Zosimi,'  ii.  1. 
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in  aoeordancc  with  the  laws  of  language  and  of  right  reason, 
the  statements  of  the  book,  und  to  apply  them,  so  far  as  they 
admit  of  application,  to  the  circumstances  of  men  and  of  times. 
Even  in  this  humbler  task,  proofs  that  the  wisest  fail  are  only 
too  abundant.  Church  rulers  are  to  carry  out  those  duties  pre- 
seribed  by  Scripture,  for  which  they  are  appointed,  but  thoy 
have  no  authority  beyond  this,  except  to  make  those  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  their  work,  regarding  whieh  inspiration  is 
dumb,  and  whieh  are  obviously  left  for  human  discretion  to 
regulate  in  accordance  with  circumstances.  This,  however,  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  imposing  upon  the  hitman  conscience 
any  new  doctrine  or  precept,  as  a  matter  of  Divine  obligation. 

Where,  let  us  ask,  do  uninspired  men  receive  authority  to 
bind  or  to  loose  in  the  name  of  Ood  P  Ecclesiastics,  indeed,  in 
all  ages,  not  content  with  the  humble  work  of  making  such 
temporary  regulations  as  necessity  and  convenience  suggest  in 
order  to  have  prescribed  duties  more  efficiently  carried  out, 
have  assumed  authority  to  legislate  in  the  name  of  God,  and  we 
have  the  result  in  the  decrees  of  Synods,  the  canons  of  Coun- 
cils, and  the  bulls  of  Popes.  The  Canon  law  is  the  most  cele- 
brated product  of  human  legislation  in  religious  affairs — ^itself 
the  growth  of  centuries  of  sacerdotal  rule.  But  what  is  the 
value  of  that  system  of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  P  So  far  as 
it  is  an  expression  of  opinion,  it  has  the  worth  to  which  an 
expression  of  the  judgment  of  the  body,  which  produced  and 
adopted  it,  is  entitled — nothing  more.  But  in  so  far  as  it  re- 
enacts  what  is  already  enjoined  in  Scripture,  it  is  useless ;  nay, 
it  is  worse  than  useless,  for  by  its  merely  human  sanctions,  it 
helps  with  intelligent  men  to  weaken  what  would  otherwise 
bring  with  it  all  the  weight  of  the  Divine.  It  is  true  that 
many  are  found  whose  lives  are  more  influenced  by  the  former 
than  by  the  latter ;  but  of  what  use  is  the  Church  if  it  con^ 
descends  to  accommodate  itself  to  this  low  level  of  morality, 
and  does  not  strive  to  raise  men  to  a  higher  and  purer  atmo- 
sphere of  moral  obligation  P  In  so  far,  again,  as  ecclesiastical 
legislation  rises  above  mere  arrangements  and  presumes  to  add 
something  new  to  the  sum  total  of  faith  and  morals  in  the 
Bible,  it  is  pernicious;  because  it  corrupts  the  truth  and 
mingles  the  Divine  and  human  in  such  a  way,  that  the  bulk  of 
men  cannot  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Church  power 
strictly  speaking  is  not  legislative ;  it  is  only  administrative. 
The  power  apparently  legislative,  which  it  can  legitimately 
exercise,  is  simply  power  to  provide  what  is  necessary  for 
administering  the  laws  of  Christ  with  greater  effect ;  but  such 
arrangements,  it  ought  cdways  to  be  clearly  underBtood,  arc 
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iDerely  human  in  their  origin,  suggested  by  neeessity,  based  on 
considerations  of  reason  and  utility,  and  may  at  any  time 
be  altered  or  abolished  for  cause  sufficient  shown.  This  power, 
of  making  bye-laws,  local  in  their  reach,  and  temporary  in  their 
obaeryaoite,  is  to  be  sparingly  «xercised,  and  is^net  to  be  mis*' 
taken,  as  it  sometimes  is,  for  the  sovereign  power  of  permanent 
and  universal  legislaticHi. 

It  has  therefore  to  be  proved  that  the  Church,  or  any 
section  of  it,  is  divinely  authorised  to  legislate  in  the  sense  of 
making  a  material  addition  to  the  sum  total  of  faith  and  human 
duty.  No  legislation  emanating  from  any  subordinate  source 
is  valid  without  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign ;  and  if  the  Church 
were  to  presume  to  exercise  legislative  functions,  it  has  no 
means  of  making  it  dear,  except  by  its  own  stout  asseverations, 
that  it  has  obtained  the  consent  of  Christ  the  King  to  its 
statutory  acts.    If,  as  Dr.  Manning  says^  'the  Catholic  Church 

*  has  established  upon  earth  a  legislature  independent  of  man- 

*  kind,'  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  she  had  the  King's  authority 
for  so  doing ;  and  if  it  turn  out  that  she  has  ventured  on  a 
step  so  important  without  His  authority,  then  the  acts  of  such 
a  legislature  are  without  the  royal  superscription,  and  can  have 
no  binding  force  on  the  King's  subjects.  The  work  of  the 
Church  is  not  to  make  laws,  but  to  understand,  illustrate,  and 
obey  the  laws  already  made.  The  Church  does  not  know  her 
own  place,  when  she  affects  the  sovereign,  and  forgets  she  is  a 
subject.  The  true  sphere  of  the  Bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,  is  not 
to  rule,  but  to  obey.  She  takes  the  law  from  the  lips  of  her 
Lord.  The  Archbishop  makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  truth 
when  he  speaks  of  the  Church  as  '  the  guardian  and  interpreter ' 
of  the  law  of  God.  But  the  duty  of  a  guardian  is  to  conserve 
what  is  entrusted  to  his  care,  not  to  supersede  it  by  new  enact- 
ments, or  in  any  way  to  impair  its  value :  and  the  duty  of  an 
interpreter  is  not  to  legislate  but  to  explain.  So  long  as  Dr. 
Maiming  and  the  Church  whieh  he  represents  shall  confine 
themselves  to  the  good  and  worthy  task  of  guarding  and  inter- 
]^reting  the  Divine  law,  we  are  willing  to  hear  them  with  all 
tespeet ;  provided  only,  that  as  the  written  records  of  the  Divine 
iaw  are  open  to  all  men,  and  as  understanding  and  spiritual 
assistance  are  not  the  exclusive  dowries  of  any  class  or  o»ler,  we 
must  be  allowed  on  our  own  responsibility  to  judge  how  far 
their  interpretations  are  regulated  by  the  laws  of  language,  and 
consistent  with  the  analogy  of  faith. 

Much  less  can  it  be  proved  that  the  actual  product  of  the 
Church's  attempt  to  legislate  is  infallible.  If  proof  and  assertion 
meant  the  same  thing,  we  need  go  no  further,  for  Dr.  Manning 
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asserts  very  broadly,  that  *  the  Church  cannot  err,  or  mislead 
men  or  nations/  There  is  a  sense  possible  to  the  imagination, 
in  which  that  statement  may  be  perfectly  true.  The  whole 
body  of  the  redeemed — the  Church  *  without  spot  or  wrinkle, 
or  any  such  thing — probably  cannot  err.  But  that  is  not  the 
Archbishop's  meaning.  What  we  understand  him  to  mean  is, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  '  cannot  err,  or  mislead  men 
or  nations.'  The  shortest  way  of  bringing  this  statement  to  a 
practical  test,  is  to  compare  some  of  the  decrees  of  the  (Ecu- 
menical Councils  and  the  bulls  of  Popes,  through  which  the 
Itomish  Church  is  accustomed  to  pronounce  its  official  decisions, 
with  the  facts  of  history  and  with  the  Word  of  God.  After 
Gregory  YII.  had  passed  a  sentence  of  deposition  against  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  Henry  IV.,  and  Rudolph  of  Suabia  was 
induced  to  set  up  as  a  claimant  for  the  throne — a  course  in 
which  he  was  encouraged  and  aided  by  the  Pope — there  were 
times  in  that  career  of  disaster  and  bloodshed,  ending  with  the 
Battle  of  Elster  on  the  15th  October,  1080,  and  the  death  of 
Rudolph  on  the  day  after,  in  which  the  unfortunate  Pretender 
must  have  often  thought  that  there  was  at  least  one  man  in  the 
world  whom  the  Church's  head  had  done  very  much  to  mislead. 
When  those  Quixotic  expeditions  to  the  East,  known  as  the 
Crusades,  undertaken  at  the  call  of  successive  Popes,  to  rescue 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  had  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  midtitudes  of  lives,  in  the  impoverishment  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  in  disastrous  failure ;  and  when  Europe  declined 
to  respond  any  more  to  the  urgent  appeals  which  emanated  from 
the  Apostolic  See,  we  believe  the  real  cause  of  the  indifference 
was  that  the  Church's  head,  if  not  the  Church  itself,  had  been 
found  on  repeated  trial  to  have  misled  both  men  and  nations. 
Further,  do  the  decrees  of  the  nineteen  General  Councils  har- 
monize in  all  respects  with  the  truth  of  God  P  Brought  into 
the  light  of  the  Second  Commandment,  is  the  decree  of  the 
Seventh  General  Council,  which  sanctioned  image-worship, 
infallible  P  Was  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215  infallible  when 
it  affirmed  Transubstantiation,  and  imposed  upon  men  and 
women,  for  the  first  time,  the  obligation  of  making  at  stated 
times  auricular  confession  to  a  priest  P  Did  the  same  Council 
fall  into  no  error  when  it  promised  remission  of  sins  to  all  who 
would  take  up  arms  to  fight  with  the  Albigenses  of  Languedoc, 
and  held  the  penalty  of  excommunication  over  the  head  of 
civil  rulers,  who  should  refuse  to  exterminate  these  inoffensive 
heretics  when  found  in  their  dominions  P  Is  Pius  IX.  infallible 
when,  in  the  Allocutions  indexed  in  the  Syllabus,  he  claims  for 
the  Romish  Church  to  be  *  the  only  religion  of  the  State,  to  the 
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*  exclusion  of  all  other  forms  of  worship/  and  condemns  the  prac- 
tice of  allowing  strangers  residing  in  Catholic  countries  to  enjoy 
the  public  exercise  of  their  religion  P*  To  doctrines  of  this  kind. 
Councils  and  Popes  have  been  only  too  ready  to  pledge  the  body 
which  they  represent,  and  none  has  gone  further  in  that  direction 
than  Pio  Nono ;  but  if  the  voice  of  God  speaking  in  the  Scrip- 
tures is  the  Supreme  Judge,  it  is  manifest  that  such  legislation 
is  not  only  at  variance  with  the  inspired  jurisprudence  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  but  also  earthly  in  its  origin,  sacerdotal 
in  its  spirit,  and  inimical  alike  to  the  interests  of  civil  society 
and  to  the  happiness  of  individual  men. 

Passing  away  from  the  assumptions  on  which  the  Komish 
claim  to  dominion  over  the  State  is  known  to  rest,  we  come  to 
the  claim  itself.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Dr.  Manning  does 
not  attempt  to  produce  from  Scripture  any  proof  of  his  position. 
Indeed  that  would  be  a  difficult  task.  Peter  himself,  instead 
of  talking  about  the  Church's  right  to  fix  the  limits  of  its  own 
jurisdiction,  enjoined  Christians  to  submit  to  kings  and  to 
governors,  and  thus,  by  their  well-doing,  to  '  put  to  silence  the 
ignorance  of  foolish  men.'  Paul  commanded  them  to  pay  tribute, 
and  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  *  not  only  for  wrath  but 
also  for  conscience  sake.^  The  Master  Himself  indicated  that  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual  have  each  a  sphere  of  its  own,  in 
which  it  may  act  and  be  useful,  and  that  to  each  in  its  own 
place  Christians  have  duties  to  perform  :  '  Render  therefore  unto 
'  CaBsar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things 

*  which  be  God's.'  In  one  celebrated  instance,  when  the  civil 
authorities  manifestly  overstepped  their  province,  and  forbade 
Peter  to  preach  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  apostle  at  once 
repelled  the  intervention,  and  gave  instant  expression  to  the 
fact,  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  civil  ruler  to  forbid  men 
to  do  what  God  has  enjoined,  in  the  sublime  but  simple  words, 

*  JFe  oug/U  to  obey  God  rather  than  menJ  Were  the  Homan  Pontiff 
to  give  up  meddling  in  the  politics  of  nations,  and  to  content 
himself  with  preaching  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  with  worship- 
ping the  Almighty  in  his  own  way,  and  with  doing  what  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  Church  to  advance  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  men ;  and  were  the  rulers  of  the  earth  to  attempt  to  prevent 
his  performance  of  the  duties  for  which  a  church  exists  in  the 
world,  and  were  he  to  repel  their  interference  in  some  such 
words  as  Peter  used,  the  sympathies  of  the  wise  and  good  would 
all  be  upon  his  side.  But  disobedience  to  the  civil  ruler,  who 
in  his  blindness  may  forbid  us  to  do  what  Christ  commands,  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  insisting  that  the  civil  ruler  shall 

•  *  Syllabus,*  Propositions  77  and  78. 
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obey  the  Pope  in  everything  that  lies  within  a  sphere  which  the 
latter  claims  the  right  to  fix  for  himself. 

For,  let  Dr.  Manning  disguise  it  as  he  may — ^and  no  doubt  be 
has  expressed  himself  very  cautiously — ^the  claim,  asserted  in  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  to  define  as  against  the  State  the  limits 
of  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  to  be  supreme  in  all  matters  that  lie 
within  a  sphere,  whose  limits  itself  has  fixed,  is  a  claim  to 
supremacy  over  the  State  in  temporal  matters.  Admitting  that 
each  of  the  powers  is  invested  with  a  distinct  and  separate  juris- 
dicticm,  and  that  each  is  supreme  in  its  own  sphere,  they  nxe 
still  co-ordinate,  the  one  in  its  own  province  not  being  the  subjeot 
of  tha  other.  But  the  moment  that  we  allow  to  either  the 
absolute  right  of  fixing  the  limits  of  its  own  jurisdiction,  their 
relative  position  is  changed  ;  the  power  that  is  allowed  at  its 
pleasure  to  fix  the  limits  of  its  own  sphere,  becomes  that  moment 
master  of  the  other.  Church  and  State  may  be  supreme,  each 
in  its  own  place ;  but  if  the  Church  has  an  absolute  right  to 
define  the  limits  of  its  own  jurisdiction,  it  may  give  them  so 
very  wide  a  definition  as  to  leave  the  State  a  very  humble 
province  indeed.  Russia  and  Turkey  are  separate  powers, 
and  each  is  supreme  in  its  own  territory ;  but  if  the  Czar  shall 
claim,  and  the  Sultan  admit,  that  Russia  has  the  right  of  fixing 
the  limits  of  her  own  jurisdiction,  she  may  fix  those  limits  at  a 
point  which  will  leave  the  Turks  nothing  in  Europe  and  little 
in  Asia.  Everything  is  in  the  hands  of  the  power  whose 
right  to  fix  the  limits  is  admitted.*  To  say  that  the  Church 
has  this  right,  is  to  affirm  that  she  may  at  pleasure  shut 
the  State  out  of  all  right  to  interfere  in  any  secular 
matter  which  she — the  Church — ^may  please  to  say  touches 
the  domain  of  faith  or  morals,  religion  or  conscience.  Under 
such  conditions,  the  State  must  not  dare  to  give  effect  to 
its  own  views  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  liberty  of  speech, 
liberty  of  worship,  liberty  of  conscience ;  it  must  not  dare  to 
hint  that  the  abolition  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popedom 
would  be  an  advantage,  or  to  establish  any  form  of  Christianity 
except  the  Romish,  or  indeed  to  say  that  any  other  church  is  a 
form  of  Christianity  at  alLf  The  Pope  has  already  decided  that 
all  these  things  lie  within  the  limits  of  his  own  jurisdiction ;  he 
has  pronounced  a  solemn  condemnation  upon  all  who  venture  to 

*  It  is  merely  superfluous  candour  for  Monsignor  Oapel  to  assert  that 
the  Church  has  the  right  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  sphere  in  which  the  State 
acts  as  well  as  that  in  which  the  Church  acts.  If  she  has  a  right  to 
fix  her  own  boundaries,  at  her  pleasure,  in  so  doing  she  defines  those  of 
the  State.    Every  expansion  of  the  one  is  the  contraction  of  the  other. 

t  'Encyclical  of  Dec.  8,  1864,  and  'Syllabus,'  Pxopositions  79, 
76,  77  and  18. 
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hold  upon  them  an  opinion  different  from  his  own  ;  and  such 
things  he  must  regard  as  being  within  the  sphere  over  which  he 
has  supreme  authority,  for  we  know  that  it  is  in  his  estimation 
a  very  serious  error  for  any  one  to  hold  that  Roman  Pontiffs 
have  transgressed  the  limits  of  their  power.*  Let  any  man  read 
the  Encyclical  of  Dec.  8|  1864,  the  Syllabus,  and  the  Decrees  of 
the  Vatican  Council  of  1870,  not  to  speak  of  previous  declara- 
tions from  the  papal  chair  since  the  days  of  Gregory  VII.,  and 
he  will  see  that  the  sphere  of  the  Church  even  now  covers  a 
vast  and  ever-growing  field,  while  the  field  on  which  the 
State  is  left  free  to  act  without  fear  of  ecclesiastical  dicta- 
tion>  has  already  shrivelled  up  into  rather  narrow  dimen- 
sions. 

Though  the  claim  of  the  spiritual  power  to  supremacy  over 
the  state  in  temporal  things,  or  as  Dr.  Manning  prefers  to  put 
it,  in  things  which  the  Church  has  the  right  to  say  belongto 
faith  and  morals,  finds  no  authority  in  the  Scriptures,  Dr. 
Manning  alleges  on  its  behalf  the  sanction  of  the  Fathers.  The 
statement  of  a  Father,  it  is  now  well-known,  does  not  amount 
to  much,  when  the  question  to  be  determined  is  merely  the 
truth  of  a  dogma.  There  is  no  solid  reason  why  the  mere 
assertion  of  a  Christian  writer,  who  wrote  fifteen  centuries  ago, 
should  establish  a  doctrine  of  religion^  more  than  the  mere 
assertion  of  another  Christian  writer  who  wrote  last  year.  But 
the  testimony  of  a  Father,  or,  indeed,  of  any  honest  writer,  is  in 
point,  when  the  question  to  be  determined  simply  is  what  was 
known  or  believed  about  the  matter  at  the  time  when  the  said 
writer  lived.  In  regard  to  the  subject  before  us,  it  will  be 
found  upon  examination,  that,  while  the  doctrine  that  Church 
and  State  have  separate  provinces  and  independent  jurisdiction, 
is  clearly  stated  in  the  Fathers,  as  it  was  long  before  clearly 
stated  in  the  Scriptures,  the  claim  to  supremacy  over  the  State 
in  temporal  matters,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  in 
matters  which  the  Church  shall  please  to  say  belong  to  the 
domain  of  faith  and  morals,  and  therefore  to  her  own  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  was  seldom,  if  ever,  put  forward  till  the  Pope  had 
succeeded  in  making  himself  a  temporal  prince,  and  the  clergy 
and  the  monks  were  anxious  to  find  religious  sanctions  for  his 
civil  usurpations.  With  the  mediaeval  writers,  the  Pope  is  not 
only  head  of  the  Church,  but  monarch  of  the  world,  to  whom 
kings  and  queens  are  bound  to  give  obedience,  and  of  whom 
they  hold  their  respective  kingdoms  as  so  many  fiefs ;  but  with 
the  early  Fathers,  the  Pope  is  only  first  of  the  bishops,  while  in 
temporal  things  all  men,  the  Boman  bishops  as  well  as  others, 

*  '  Syllabus,'  Proposition  23. 
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are  bound  to  obey  the  emperors.     This  is  manifest,  even  from 
the  authorities  produced  by  Dr.  Manning  himself. 

Thus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  writing  when  the  popedom  bad 
attained  the  zenith  of  its  power,  is  as  strongly  in  favour  of 
papal  domination  over  earthly  princes,  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  is  in  this  age  of  degeneracy  and  decay.  He 
is  represented  as  saying — 

'In  order  that  spiritual  things  may  be  distinct  from  earthly 
things,  the  authority  of  His  kingdom  is  committed  not  to  earthly 
kings  but  to  priests,  and  especially  to  the  chief  of  priests,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Peter,  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  Boman  Pontiff,  to  whom  all 
kings  of  Christendom  ought  to  be  subject  as  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  * 

St.  Bernard,  of  Clairvaux,  a  century  earliei',  thinks  that  the 
sword  is  put  into  the  hands  of  kings  and  emperors  for  little  else, 
except  that  they  may  fight  for  religion,  for  the  Church,  and  for 
the  Pope.   Dr.  Manning  cites  from  him  the  following  passage : — 

'  The  duty,  the  honour,  the  prerogative  of  the  first  Chrbtian  king, 
such  as  the  Emperor,  is  like  the  right  arm  and  sword  of  Christendom 
to  defend  the  whole  body,  and,  above  all,  the  Head,  and  to  promote 
his  civilizing  influence  both  within  and  without.'t 

It  must  be  remembered  that  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Thomas  lived 
— the  one  in  the  twelfth,  the  other  in  the  thirteenth  century — at 
a  time  when  the  popedom  was  the  most  conspicuous  sovereignty 
in  Europe,  and  when  its  supporters  were  anxious  to  have  it 
believed  that  its  pretensions  to  supremacy  rested  on  a  Divine 
foundation.  But  going  back  seven  centuries  earlier,  when  the 
temporal  sovereignty  was  not  in  existence,  we  reach  a  point 
when  the  popes,  in  their  modesty,  were  satisfied  with  humbler 
things.  Gelasius  I  (492-496),  who  lived  at  a  time  when  the 
Roman  Bishop  was  the  subject  of  Theodoric,  the  Gothic  King  of 
Italy,  in  his  letter  to  Anastasius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  does  not 
venture  to  assert  his  supremacy  over  kings  in  temporal  matters, 
as  a  thirteenth  century  Pope  would  probably  ha-ve  done,  but 
contents  himself  with  asserting  the  independence  of  the  civil 
and  spiritual  powers,  and  with  claiming  for  each  supreme 
jurisdiction  in  its  own  sphere. 

*  There  are,'  he  says,  *  august  emperor,  two  things  by  which  this 
world  is  governed,  the  saci-ed  authority  of  bishops}  and  the  royal 

*  *  Csesansm  and  XJltramontanism/  p.  29. 

t  This  extract  was  thus  given  in  the  original  report  of  Dr.  Manning's 
paper  in  the  Times ;  but  in  the  republication  of  his  paper  in  pamphlet 
form,  this  passage  is  omitted,  and  another  substitutea  of  a  less  warlike 
kind. 

X  The  word  in  the  original  is  ponUJkum,  that  is  hUhopSf  and  the  context 
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power.  Of  these,  the  sacerdotal  power  is  the  more  important, 
because  priests  must  hereafter  render  an  account  to  God  for  kings 
themselves.  For  you  know,  my  son,  that  though  you  excel  in 
dignity  the  whole  human  luce,  yet  you  are  humbly  to  submit  to 
those  who  preside  over  divine  things,*  and  that  you  owe  them 
obedience  in  all  that   belongs  to  the  order  of  religion,  and  to  the 

administration   of  the  holy  mysteries In  all  things  which 

are  of  the  public  order,  these  same  bishops  obey  your  laws,  and 
in  your  turn  you  ought  to  obey  them  in  all  things  which  concern  the 
sacred  things  of  which  they  are  the  dispenRei*3.'t 

It  is  scarcely  fair,  perhaps,  to  press  into  this  controyersy,  as 
Dr.  Manning  has  done,  the  adulatory  language,  ascribed  on  very 
insufficient  authority,  to  the  Emperor  Constantino  the  Great,  at 
the  Council  of  Nicsea,  when  the  assembled  bishops  sent  in  their 
complaints  against  each  other,  and  urged  him  to  decide  among 
them.  Eusebius  and  Athanosius,  both  of  whom  were  present  at 
the  Council,  and  are  our  highest  authorities  for  what  occurred 
there,  make  no  mention  of  the  words  in  question.  Socrates 
and  Theodoret,  the  historians  of  the  Council,  are  also  silent. 
The  words  first  make  their  appearance  in  Sozomen  and  Eufinus, 
neither  of  whom  was  present  at  the  Council,  but  who  flourished 
a  century  afterwards.  According  to  the  representation  of 
Sozomen,  the  emperor  said  to  the  bishops  who  hod  tabled  their 
complaints : 

'  As  for  me,  I  am  but  a  man,  and  it  would  be  evil  in  me  to  take 
cognisance  of  such  matters,  seeing  the  accusers  and  the  accused  are 
priests ;  and  priests  ought  so  to  act  as  never  to  become  amenable  to 
the  judgment  of  others.' j: 

This  contains  a  harmless  sentiment,  and,  withal,  very 
judicious  advice.  But  it  reads  differently  as  given  by  Eufinus. 
*  God,'  he  represents  the  emperor  as  saying,  *  made  you 
'  priests,  and  gave  you  power  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  us,  and  it 
'  is  therefore  proper  that  we  submit  to  your  judgment ;  but  men 
'  are  not  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  you.§  .  .  •  .  For  God  has 


tiffs,'  as  if  Gelasiiis  meant  to  exclude  all  other  bishops ;  but  it  is  evident 
to  any  who  examine  the  original  that  the  writer  is  speaking  of  the 
respect  due  by  the  emperor,  not  to  popes,  but  to  the  bishops  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  general. 

t  Gelasii, 'Epi8tolsdetDecreta,'ep.viii.  Ad  Anastasium  Lnperatorem. 

X  Sozomen,  H.  E.  I.,  17. 

§  Bnfinus,  H.  E.  I.,  2,  '  Deus  vos  constituit  saoerdotes,  et  potestatem 
vobis  dedit  de  nobis  quoque  judicandit  et  ideo  nos  a  vobis  recte  judica- 

mur.    YoB  autem  non  potestis  ab  hominibus  judicari Yos  etenim 

NO.  cxxii.  n  n 
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^  given  you  to  be  gods  to  us,  and  it  is  not  proper  that  man  should 
'  judge  gods,  but  He  alone  of  whom  it  is  written,  "  God  stood  in 
'  the  synagogue  of  the  gods/' '  &c.  Bufinus,  it  is  well  known, 
has  obtained  celebrity  for  interpolating  sentiments  of  his  own  into 
passages  translated  from  other  authors,  and  the  whole  speech  ia 
evidently  fabulous. 

But  the  version  preferred  by  Dr.  Manning  is  that  given  by 
Gelasius,  of  Cyzicum,  a  writer  who  flourished  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  Council,  and  whose  Acts  of  the  first  coundl, 
owing  to  its  legendary  character,  receives  no  consideration  from 
historians.  He  adopts  the  fable  of  Eufinus,  and  represents  the 
emperor  as  saying,  'God  has  elected  you  to  be  priests  and 
*  judges,  to  judge  and  to  decide  (the  contentions  of  the  people), 
'  forasmuch  as  God  has  set  you  to  be  over  all  men,^  This  is 
Dr.  Maiming's  version.*  But  when  we  turn  to  the  original  it 
reads  differently.  The  literal  translation  of  the  whole  passage 
in  Gelasius  is : 

'  Seeing  that  God  has  chosen  you  to  be  priests  and  rulers  both  to 
judge  and  to  decide  among  the  people,  and  because  of  yonr  superiority 
to  all  men  (avBpJuirav  atravrav  virfpixovras),  has  appointed  you  gods, 
according  as  it  has  been  spoken,  "  I  said  ye 'are  gods  and  sons  of  the 
highest/'  and  also,  "  God  stood  in  the  assembly  of  gods,"  it  is 
becoming  in  you  to  overlook  petty  matters,  and  about  Divine  things 
to  take  very  great  pains.  *t 

The  emperor  speaks  of  the  office  and  moral  character  of  the 
bishops  as  giving  them  a  personal  pre-eminence  among  men  ; 
but  in  Dr.  Manning's  translation  this  sentiment  reads  as  if  God 
had  bestowed  upon  them  a  supremacy  over  the  human  race,  and 
consequently,  as  his  argument  requires  us  to  infer,  over  kings 
and  emperors,  an  idea  entirely  alien  to  the  mind  of  Constantino. 
He  had  great  respect  for  bishops,  but  he  had  no  notion  of 
putting  himself  under  their  feet.:^ 

nobis  a  Deo  dati  estis  dii,  et  conveniens  non  est  ut  homo  judicet  decs,  sed 
illo  solus  de  quo  scriptum  est,  *'  Deus  stetit  in  synagoga  deorom,"  &c 

•  *  Csesarism,*  p.  26. 

t  '  Acta  Concilii  Nicsanis'  of  Gklasius  Cy2icus,'in  '  Hardouin  Concilia/ 
vol.  i.,  col.  384. 

X  *  Janus '  shows  that  some  Eomish  writers  have  dealt  with  the  alleged 
speech  of  Constantine  in  a  still  more  objectionable  way : 

*  In  the  same  way  a  saying  ascribed  to  Oonstantine  at  the  Council  of 
Nice,  in  a  legend  recorded  by  Rufinus,  was  amplified  till  it  was  fEishioned 
into  a  perfect  mine  of  high-n3ring  pretensions.  Constantine,  according  to 
this  fable,  when  the  written  accusations  of  the  bishops  against  each  oUier 
were  laid  before  him,  burned  them  saying,  in  aUumon  to  a  verse  of  the 
]  ^Salter,  that  the  bishops  were  gods,  and  no  man  could  dare  to  judgo 
them.  Nicolas  I.  quoted  this  to  the  Emperor  Michael.  Anselm  adopted 
the  story  into  his  collection.     Gratian  followed,  and  Qregory  himself 
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These  are  all  the  patristic  authorities  quoted  by  the  Arch- 
bishop.    It  will  be  seen  that  none  of  them  bears  out  hia  views, 
at  any  eariier  period  than  the  twelfth  and  thirtoenth  centuries. 
His  own  witnesses,  when  allowed  to  speak  without  errors  of 
translation,  clearly  show  that  in  the  primitive  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, before  the  Roman  bishop  had  become  a  temporal  prince, 
there  was  no  assertion  of  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  or 
of  its  human  head,  to  supremacy  in  civil  matters,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  within  a  sphere  the  limits  of  which 
the  Church  alone  has   a  right  to  define.     Evidence    for  this 
might  be  produced  from  still  earlier  writings  than  any  that 
Dr.  Manning  has  thought  it  judicious  to  produce.     We  might 
rofer,  for  instance,  to  Donatus,  the  leader  of  the  Donatist  party 
in  North  Africa,  who,  when  the  Emperor  Constans  sent  him 
alms  for  distribution  among  the  poor,  showed  himself  somewhat 
restive  under  imperial  patronage,    and    anticipated  a    great 
modem  controversy  by  asking  the  suggestive  question,  "  What 
has  the  emperor  to  do  with  the  Church  r  "  *    He  was  a  sectary, 
however;  but  TertuUian  also,   who  lived  in  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  in  ^  work   generally  allowed  to  have  been 
written  while  he  was  in  communion  with  the  Catholic  Church, 
speaks  of  the  emperor,  who  at  the  time  was  a  pagan,  as  '  the 
'  man  next  to  God,  who  from  God  has  received  all  his  power,  and 
*  is  leB9  than  Ood  alone,*  f     This  is  the  sentiment  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Fathers,  who  wrote  at  a  timer  when  the  Boman 
bishop  had  not  yet  begun  to  dream  of  supremacy,  and  to  corrupt 
the  sentiment  of  the  Church.     It  is  certainly  inconsistent  with 
the  words  quoted  from  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Thomas ;  but  this  is 
embarrassing  to  those  only  who  believe  in  the  antiquity  of  the 
Ultramontane  claim,  and  who  make  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Fathers  a  portion  of  their  rule  of  faith. 

There  is  no  great  fear  that  the  civil  governments  of  the  world 

found  in  it  clear  evidence  that  he  the  Pope,  the  Bishop  of  bishops,  stood 
in  unapproachable  majesty  over  all  monarclis  of  the  earth.  For,  as  the 
passage  stood  in  Anselm  and  Qratian,  it  was  the  Pope  whom  Constantine 
called  a  god,  and  so  it  has  been  understood  and  explained  over  since.*—* 
'  Janus,'  p.  110.  The  reference  stands  thus  in  the  Canon  law  : — '  Satis 
evidenter  ostenditur  a  seculari  potestate  nee  legari  prorsus  nee  solvi  posse 
Pontificem^  quern  constat  a  fio  principe  Constantino  Deum  ajmellaium,  neo 
posse  Denm  ab  hominibus  judicare  manifestum  est.' — Part  I.,  dist.  xcvi., 
cap.  vii.  The  value  of  this  statement  will  be  more  appreciated,  when  wa 
remember  that  Sylvester,  the  Pope  of  that  day,  was  not  present  at  the 
Council  of  NicsBa. 

•  *  Quid  est  imperatori  cum  Ecclesia  ? '— Optatus,  *  De  Schism.  Don.' 
ui.  2. 

t  *  Hominem  a  Deo  secundum  .  •  .  .  solo  Deo  minorem.' — Tertullian, 
'Ad  Scapulun,'  cap.  2. 

H  H  2 
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will  eyer  accept  the  doctrine,  that  the  Church  has  the  right  of 
fixing  the  extent  of  the  sphere  in  which  her  own  authority  is 
to  dominate — ^that  is,  to  shut  out  the  civil  governments  from 
regulating  any  matter  that  the  Church  may  choose  te  say  is  a 
matter  of  faith  and  of  morals,  and  therefore  belongs  to  her  own 
domain.  But  were  they  so  foolish  as  to  accept  the  doctrine, 
and  to  act  in  obedience  Uiereto,  they  would  voluntarily  abdicate 
more  than  half  their  authority,  and  place  themselves  and  their 
subjects  helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  the  Pope.  National  pro- 
sperity in  such  circumstances  would  depend  simply  on  his 
declining  to  act  upon  the  theory.  But  if  a  man  put  his  head 
voluntarily  inside  the  lion's  mouth,  he  has  no  right  to  assume 
that  the  grateful  beast  will  never  use  his  teeth.  Popes  and 
lions  may  be  expected  to  act  in  future  in  accordance  with  their 
antecedents  in  the  past.  Let  Governments  tacitly  concede 
what  the  Pope  demands,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
future  action  of  the  Church,  backed,  as  in  the  case  assumed  it 
must  be,  by  the  civil  power,  would  be  in  the  line  of  the  Syllabus, 
the  Encyclical,  and  the  Bull  *  Unam  Sanctam ;'  and  for  any  State 
to  acquiesce  in  that,  would  be  to  make  the  Pope  master  alike 
of  its  acts  and  of  its  destinies.  At  Rome  it  is  counted  an  error 
for  any  one  to  say  that  'the  Church  has  not  the  right  of 
employing  force ; '  so  that  something  worse  might  result  from 
yielding  to  the  Papal  claim  of  domination  than  merely  the 
arrest  of  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  helpless  prostration  of 
the  nation  at  the  feet  of  the  priesthood ;  men  and  nations  would 
most  probably  be  called  upon,  in  the  end,  and  dare  not  refuse, 
to  take  up  and  fight  in  a  modern  crusade  for  the  restoration  of 
the  temporal  dominions  of  the  Roman  See — a  course  of  pro- 
cedure, to  which  Arohbishop  Manning,  if  we  are  to  form  our 
opinion  on  his  citation  of  St.  Bernard  already  given,  would 
offer  no  very  decided  objection ;  nor  would  the  Pope  himself,  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  tne  specimens  of  his  public  speeches  now 
before  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  State  refuse  to 
accept  a  doctrine  which  the  Church,  at  her  convenience,  appears 
determined  to  force  upon  it,  there  must  ensue  a  serious  collision 
between  the  powers,  such  as  we  see  at  present  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  If  other  countries  are  not  passing  through  similar 
troubles  at  present,  the  reason  simply  is,  that  the  Pope  is  biding 
his  time.  When  the  hour  arrives  for  taking  action,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  Rome  will  move.  Present  silence  and  quiescence 
are  not  proofs  of  permanent  security.  The  claim  may  for  good 
reasons  do  in  abeyance  at  the  moment,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  on 
record  is  a  standing  menace  to  the  nations. 
This  claim  to  temporal  domination  is  made  to  rest  on  the 
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personal  infallibilitjr  of  the  Pontiff,  a  doctrine  wliicli  for  seven 
centuries  has  been  again  and  a^in  stated  by  individuals,  but 
was  first  raised  in  1870  by  the  Vatican  Council  to  the  dignity 
of  an  article  of  faith.     '  If  the  spiritual  power  can  define  with 

*  a  divine  certainty  its  own  limits/  says  Dr.  Manning,  '  it  is 

*  evidently  supreme/  The  '  divine  certEdnty '  thus  made  to  be 
the  basis  of  tne  supremacy,  is  evidently  the  infallibility.  But 
the  dogma,  and  the  claim  resting  on  the  dogma,  have  aUo 
important  bearings  on  the  attitude,  that  all  who  accept  them  as 
true  are  henceforth  to  hold  in  relation  to  the  civil  government 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  reside.  The  relation  of  the 
whole  matter  to  the  civil  allegiance  of  Boman  Catholics,  is  a 
subject  that  well  deserves  attention,  and  which  recently  has  had 
attention  called  to  it  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  those  powerful  pamph- 
lets, which  for  months  past  have  stimulated  the  thoughts  and 
opinions  of  every  political  and  ecclesiastical  circle  in  the  nation. 

History  shows  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  Pope's  assert- 
ing a  right  to  dominion  over  civQ  g^ovemments,  and  in  his  under- 
taking to  loose  subjects  from  allegiance  to  princes  who  declined 
to  carry  out  his  orders.  The  claim  to  supremacy  over  kings 
and  governments  is  as  old  at  least  as  Gregory  YII.  and  Boni- 
face YIII. ;  and  Pius  Y.  in  the  sixteenth  century  loosed  England 
from  its  allegiance  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  for  years  past 
these  powers  had  not,  for  various  reasons,  been  offensively 
asserted,  and  the  world  was  beginning  to  believe,  that  even  the 
Papacy  itself  had  been  modified  to  some  extent  by  the  broader 
culture  and  more  tolerant  spirit  of  the  age.  The  Pontificate 
of  Pius  the  IX.  has  laid  that  hope  to  rest.  The  Syllabus  has 
rudely  awakened  the  public  to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The 
Yatican  Council  has  confirmed  the  impression.  No  claim  to 
domination  put  forward  there,  ever  is  withdrawn.  No  power 
ever  exercised,  appears  there  as  defunct.  On  the  contrary  the 
decree  of  infallibility,  extending  to  every  ex  cathedrd  or  omcial 
declaration  of  dead  pontiffs,  has  given  validity  and  freshness  to 
every  privilege  claimed,  and  to  every  power  exercised  in  the 
past ;  and  everything  that  the  world  knows  of  tho  feeling  per- 
vading the  authorities  of  the  Bomish  Church,  deepens  the  con- 
viction, that  the  one  thing  wanting  to  call  these  old  claims  and 
powers  into  active  exercise  is  a  favourable  opportunity  of  doing 
so  with  effect.  Not  only  so,  but  for  the  first  time  in  history  a 
new  disturbing  element  is  cast  into  the  midst.  Now  for  tho 
first  time  a  dangerous  and  terrible  power  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  single  man,  in  virtue  of  which  he  can  at  any  moment  call 
upon  all  the  Catholic  subjects  of  a  State  to  take  sides  either  for 
God  or  for  Government. 
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Boman  Gatholicg  and  Protestants  in  this  matter  stand  in  a 
very  different  position.  With  Protestants,  nothing  is  infallible 
except  Grod«  and  men  inspired  to  speak  the  mind  of  Gtod.  In- 
fallibility, so  far  as  persons  are  concerned,  died  out  of  the  world 
when  the  last  apostle  fell  asleep.  The  Scriptures  are  the  record 
and  remnants  of  that  infallibility ;  but  the  interpretation  of 
that  record  is  subject  to  all  the  fallibility  which  attaches  to  its 
fallible  interpreters.  No  man  or  body  of  men,  however  wise 
or  intelligent,  can  under  the  present  dispensation  add  a  single 
line  to  the  sum  total  of  infallibility  contained  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  But  Roman  Catholics  in  general  hold  a  yery 
different  opinion.  With  them,  infallibility  has  never  passed 
away.  It  is  an  attribute,  not  of  prophets  and  apostles  only,  but 
of  the  Church,  living  and  active  in  the  world,  throughout  all 
ages.  They  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  oecumenical  councils 
with  the  Pope  at  their  head,  as  being  the  legitimate  constituted 
representatives  of  the  Church.  What  the  recent  Council  has 
done  is  not  to  assert  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  for  the  first 
time,  but  to  assert  and  decree  that  the  same  infallibility,  which 
Christ  conferred  on  His  Church  in  all  ages,  belongs  to  the  Pope 
individually  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedrd  on  matters  pertaining 
to  faith  or  morals.  So  that  the  great  change  inaugurated  by 
the  Vatican,  is  that  instead  of  the  infallibility  of  a  General 
Council,  we  have  now  got  the  infallibility  of  a  man,  and  this  no 
longer  as  a  private  opinion,  received  more  or  less  generally 
by  Roman  Catholics,  but  as  an  article  of  faith  which  every 
member  of  the  communion  is  bound  to  receive.  It  is  mere 
trifling  to  say  with  some,  that  there  is  no  obligation  upon  a 
Roman  Catholic  to  accept  the  dogma,  because  the  decree  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Pope  with  the  approbation  of  the  Council. 
That  is  technically  true  no  doubt,  and  supplies  a  small  crevice 
by  which  an  agile  conscience  may  escape  from  an  unpleasant 
obligation  ;  but  it  is  no  less  a  fact  that  of  the  533  members 

{)resent  at  the  last  solemn  session  of  the  Council,  all  voted  pub- 
icly  in  its  favour  except  two,  and  every  bishop  througnout 
the  whole  Church  has  since  accepted  it  with  more  or  less  cordi- 
ality. It  is  in  reality  the  decree  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
whole  Romish  Church,  as  much  as  any  decree  of  any  coxmcil 
which  ever  assembled. 

Let  us  next  inquire  how  the  allegiance  of  the  subject  to  the 
civil  power  is  affected  by  the  Protestant  and  the  Romish 
opinions  respectively.  To  a  Protestant  the  only  thing  on  earth 
that  approaches  infallibilitv  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  Bible. 
That  book  is  found  in  the  clearest  terms  to  enjoin  upon  men  to 
honour  the  king,  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  to  obey  the 
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law.    In  no  caae  does  it  sanction  disobedience  on  the  part  of 
the  subjecty  except  as  a  last  resort,  when  the  State  systemati- 
cally and  persistently  outrages  justice  in  dealing  with  the  life 
and  property  of  the  people,  or  when  earthly  rulers  say  to  men 
that  they  must  not  perform  under  any  circumstances  what 
Gh>d  clearly  enjoins  them  to  do.    If  the  State  in  its  foUy 
shall  say  to  the  preacher  of  the  Gbspel  you  must  preach  this 
doctrine  of  ours,  and  not  that  which  you  think  Christ  has 
commissioned  you   to  preach,  or  you   must  worship  in  this 
particular   form  and  not  in  that  which   you  think  is  sanc- 
tioned 'by  God|  the  Bible  authorizes  us  to  say  to  the   ruler 
who  thus  oversteps  his  province— '0  king,  we  are  not  care- 
'  ful  to  obey  thee  in  this  matter:'  'we  must  obey  God  rather 
*  than  man.'    Should  the  State  command  us  to  do  what  the 
Scriptures  clearly  forbid,  or  what  a  conscience  enlightened  and 
guided  by  the  Scriptures  would  certainly  condemn  us  for  doing, 
in  such  a  case  we  must,  in  obedience  to  the  higher  authority  of 
Ood,  and  with  a  solemn  sense  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to 
such  a  course,  firmly  decline  to  obey,  and  like  the  primitive 
Christians,  who  refused  to  renounce  Christ  and  worship  idols  at 
the  call  of  the  Pagan  magistrates,  submit  to  the  consequences. 
But  under  a  moderately  wise  and  iudicioas  government,  such 
tilings  will  seldom  happ/n.  In  ignorant  and  intolerant  ages,  cases 
have  no  doubt  occurred  when  human  edicts  have  run  counter 
to  divine  laws,  and  good  men,  in  obedience  to  the  written  word, 
have  felt  themselves  compelled  by  conscience  to  assume  an 
attitude  of  resistance  to  civil  authority  ;  but  under  enlightened 
rulers,  who  have  a  moderate  respect  for  Christianity,  examples 
of  this  kind  are  rare.     In  fact,  we  believe  that  they  never  occur, 
except  in  cases  where  Christians  have  voluntarily  come  under 
obligations  to  the  State  in  order  to  obtain  certain  advantages, 
and  where  the  State  which  confers  these  advantages  insists  upon 
it,  properly  enough,  that  they  shall  fulfil  their  part  of  the  con- 
tract.    On  the  other  hand,  when  the  civil  authorities  command 
men,  in  fulfilment  of  their  duties  as  citizens,  to  perform  acts  not 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  every  enlightened  Protestant 
admits  that  under  such  circumstances  obedience  is  a  duty.     The 
State  has  this  guarantee  for  the  allegiance  of  its  Protestant  sub- 
jects, that  the  leading  principles  that  are  to  guide  rulers  and 
ruled  in  their  duty  are  all  written  in  the  Bible  ;    eighteen 
centuries  have  not  added  to  them  in  the  smallest  matter ;  no 
century  yet  to  come  will  add  a  single  infallible  sentence  to 
what  is  there  written ;  and  consequently,  if  the  rulers  govern 
in  the  line  of  Divine  revelation,  no  man  on  Protestant  prin- 
ciples is  allowed  to  step  in  at  his  pleasure  between  the  governor 
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and  the  governed  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  old  relations, 
establishing  new  obligations,  or  setting  the  consciences  of  men 
at  yariance  with  the  civil  authority  which  they  are  bound 
to  obey. 

But  over  and  above  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  a  Koman 
Catholic  holds  by  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  as  the  inter- 
preter of  Scripture,  and  the  ^uide  of  human  conscience.  That 
doctrine,  however  unauthorized  we  may  think  it,  did  not 
practically  interfere  to  any  great  extent  in  past  times  with  the 
civil  allegiance  of  the  laity.  It  was  always  difficult  to  know 
what  the  Church  said  on  any  matter,  and  still  more  so  to 
determine  who  was  entitled  to  speak  in  her  name,  whether  the 
Father,  a  General  Council,  or  the  Pope.  The  majority  perhaps 
were  of  opinion  that  a  General  Council,  speakmg  with  the 
approval  of  the  Pope,  was  fairly  representative  of  the  Church  at 
large,  and  that  the  decisions  of  such  a  council  were  infallible. 
But  it  was  always  found  upon  trial  that  it  was  difficult  to 
assemble  such  a  council,  more  difficult  to  keep  its  members 
together  after  they  had  assembled,  and  most  difficult  of  all  to 
persuade  them  to  do  the  thing  that  was  required,  no  less  and  no 
more.  Ooly  nineteen  or  twenty  of  such  councils  have  met 
since  the  origin  of  Christianity.  Most  of  them  sat  only  for  a 
few  months ;  some  only  for  a  few  days ;  and  a  very  few,  by 
proroguing  their  sessions,  extended  over  years.  After  all,  it 
was  found,  that  they  coidd  agree  upon  a  few  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  matters  only ;  and  that  in  the  onward  march  of 
human  affisiirs  their  decisions  were  almost  out  of  date  as  soon  as 
they  were  pronounced.  They  had  not  much  time  or  inclination 
to  interfere  in  the  political  business  of  States ;  they  usually 
found  their  own  affairs  quite  enough  to  occupy  their  time. 
For  these  reasons  General  Councils  rarely,  if  ever,  stepped 
in  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  and  the  civil  govern- 
ments were  seldom  under  the  necessity  of  resisting  their  inter- 
ference. The  result  is,  that  the  civu  allegiance  of  subjects 
has  never  been  affected  to  any  very  appreciable  extent  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  as  lodged  in  a 
General  Council. 

But  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  case  is  entirely  altered  now,  when 
the  infallibility  is  lodged,  not  in  a  body  of  bishops,  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  Church,  and  meeting  on  an  average  once  in  a 
century,  but  in  an  individual,  whose  every  official  utterance  on 
what  he  pronounces  to  be  a  question  of  faith  or  morals  is  held 
to  be  as  certain  as  the  voice  of  God,  and  when  every  member 
of  the  Bomish  Church  is  bound  to  believe  that  dogma  on  pain 
of  anathema.    The  Pope^  like  the  sovereign,  never  dies ;  when 
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the  chair  is  left  vacant  for  a  moment^  the  successor  is  at  the  door. 
He^  directs  a  keen  eye  to  every  government,  and  has  his 
emissaries  in  everv  nation,  keeping  guard  over  all  lands 
in  the  interests  of  the  Papacy.  In  past  ages  the  Pontiff 
has  meddled  in  the  civil  a&irs  of  almost  every  civilized 
country  in  the  world.  History  shows  that  he  does  not  think  it 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  power  to  appoint  kings,  to  depose 
emperors,  to  loose  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  to  interfere  in 
questions  of  education,  marriage,  and  divorce,  to  claim  immu- 
nity for  his  clergy  from  taxation  and  from  criminal  trials,  to 
order  and  to  countermand  military  expeditions — to  act  in  every 
way  exactly  as  he  might  be  expected  to  do,  if  he  was  sovereign 
of  the  earth,  and  all  kings  and  emperors  his  vassals.  But  in 
past  ages,  no  king,  except  it  suited  his  own  interests,  was  very 
careful  to  give  ear  to  the  fallible  head  of  an  infallible  church  ; 
even  a  devout  prince,  except  he  saw  some  profit  in  the  affair, 
was  not  too  ready  to  obey,  for  the  Vicar  of  Christ  was  after  all 
subject  to  mistakes,  and  obedience  to  him,  however  praiseworthy 
in  itself,  was  not  an  essential  to  salvation. 

But  matters  are  chanced  indeed,  when  a  Qeneral  Council  has 
made  the  personal  infiulibility  of  the  Pope,  which  no  Roman 
Catholic  was  bound  to  believe  up  till  the  18th  of  July,  1870,  an 
article  of  faith  divinely  revealed.  This  puts  a  new  weapon  in 
the  Pontiff's  hands,  which,  however  ambitious  he  may  have  been, 
he  could  never  before  draw  from  the  sheath.  Now  he  can  draw> 
wield,  and  strike  home  in  a  moment.  He  is  no  longer  under 
necessity  to  take  counsel  with  any  but  himself;  and  when  a  cri- 
tical moment  arrives  in  the  history  of  a  nation  he  can  strike  in 
suddenly  with  stunning  force.  He  can  speak  to  his  own  people  at 
the  moment  when  he  wishes  to  speak,  with  the  authority  of  God. 
The  temptation  henceforth  to  meddle  in  the  politics  of  nations 
will  be  irresistible,  now  that  the  power  of  making  himself  so 
formidable  is  thus  largely  increased.  In  the  civil  affairs  of 
kingdoms  his  voice  will  be  heard  more  frequently.  There  are 
few  departments  of  legislation  or  civil  administration  which  do 
not  impinge  upon  the  domain  of  faith  and  morals ;  and,  there- 
fore, ex  cathedrd  declarations  of  the  Infallible  will  henceforth 
^row  numerous,  and  secretly  influence  legislators,  if  not  judges, 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Soured  by  the  loss  of  his  own 
temporal  dominion  in  Italy,  he  will  find  more  and  more  occasion 
to  push  his  spiritual  authority  to  the  utmost,  and  to  make  the 
nations  feel  that  though  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  kin^  he  is  a 
power  nevertheless.  He  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  tnings,  be 
expected  now  to  consult  too  anxiously  for  the  welfare  of  kings 
and  for  the  stability  of  nations,  some  of  which,  in  their  heretical 
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pravity,  refuse  to  yield  him  spiritual  homage ;  and  therefore  he 
will  be  sure^  as  years  pass  on,  to  intervene  without  leave,  in 
order  to  guide  their  action,  to  diminish  their  power,  and  to 
embarrass  their  movements,  when,  by  so  doing,  he  can  strengthen 
his  own  position,  or  advance  the  general  interests  of  the 
Papacy. 

Now,  so  long  as  the  civil  government  and  the  Pope  shall 
both  move  in  one  line  and  act  in  one  direction,  it  is  quito 
possible  for  a  good  Catholic  to  believe  in  the  infallibility,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  loyal  to  the  throne.  If  the  Pope  shall 
either  decline  to  meddle  directly  in  the  political  affiiirs  of  anation, 
or  shall  content  himself,  through  his  adherents,  with  taking  Jio 
more  than  constitutional  action,  and  with  influencing  the  govern- 
ment in  the  usual  legitimate  fashion,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Catholic  subjects  of  the  State  going  on  for  centuries 
loyal  to  the  sovereign  and  devout  believers  in  the  great  dogma 
of  the  Vatican.  This  is  the  case  at  present  in  our  own  country. 
For  two  centuries  the  Pope  has  not  interfered  with  the  British 
Qovemment,  any  further  than  by  guiding  and  directing  sucl^ 
members  of  the  community  as  adhere  to  him  in  the  use  of  their 
political  power,  and  using  the  great  influence  which  their  num- 
bers give  them  in  advancing  the  interests  of  their  faith.  Owing 
to  this  cause,  a  Roman  Catholic  citizen  is,  for  anything  that  the 
public  know  to  the  contrary,  as  loyal  to  the  Crown  at  present 
as  any  Protestant  in  the  realm.  Dr.  Manning  and  Dr.  Newman 
both  say  that  thev  are  loyal  to  both  powers,  and  we  fully 
believe  them.  So  long  as  matters  go  on  in  the  same  way,  there 
is  nothing  that  we  can  see  to  prevent  a  Roman  Catholic  in 
future  from  being  at  once  loyal  to  the  Queen  and  faithfid  to  the 
Pope, 

But  matters  may  soon,  it  is  obvious,  undergo  a  veiy  seiious 
change.  The  Pope  may,  at  any  moment,  issue  an  ex  cathedrd 
judgment,  which  runs  in  direct  opposition  to  the  interests  of 
the  Crown  and  Government.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
there  goes  forth  from  the  Pontifical  Chair  the  edict  that  it  is  a 
Christian  duty  for  every  Catholic  to  decline  the  oath  of  allegiance 
in  existing  circumstances,  and  to  take  up  arms,  if  necessary ,  and 
drive  an  heretical  monarch  from  the  throne.  Such  an  edict  is  not 
indeed  likely  to  be  issued,  mainly  because  it  is  very  well  known 
that  it  must  fail  in  its  object,  and  bring  upon  its  authors  punish- 
ment  and  disgrace ;  but  a  man  has  read  history  with  little 
attention,  if  he  does  not  know  that  many  edicts  in  the  past  have 
issued  from  Rome,  not  less  unjust  and  not  less  improbable. 
But  supposing  that,  for  any  cause,  the  Pope  should  issue  such 
an  order,  in  what  position  would  a  good  xloman  GathoUc  find 
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himself  then  P  Duty  to  the  Pope  would  lead  him  in  one  way ; 
duty  to  the  Queen  would  lead  him  in  another.  Can  any  man 
doubt  the  course  that  would  be  taken  by  one  who  means  what  he 
says,  and  who  says  that '  He  is  a  Catholic  first,  and  an  English- 
man afterwards  P' 

But  we  may  be  told  this  is  an  impossible  case.  Here  is 
another  then.  Let  us  suppose  the  Pope  to  speak  of  a  Boman 
Catholic  State,  which  had  recently  adopted  a  republican  con- 
stitution, and  to  remonstrate  against  a  law  proposing  to  enact 
'  that  immigrants  to  that  country  might  have  the  public  exercise 
'  of  their  worship  whatever  it  was.'     Suppose  him  further  to  say : 

*  Nor  must  we  pass  over  in  silence  that,  by  the  new  constitution 
'  of  that  republic,  enacted  in  these  recent  times,  among  other 

*  things,  the  right  also  of  free  education  is  defended^  and  liberty 
'  of  all  kinds  is  given  unto'  all,  so  that  each  person  may  even 
^  print  and  publish  his  thoughts,  and  all  kinds  of  monstrous  por- 

*  tents  of  opinion,  and  profess  privately  and  publicly  whatever 

*  worship  he  pleases.'  And  suppose  he  should  go  on  to  say  to 
his  Cardinals :  *  You  assuredly  see,  venerable  brothers,  how  hor^ 

*  rible  and  sacrilegious  a  war  is  proclaimed  against  the  Catholic 

*  Church  by  the  rulers  of  the  republic'  And  suppose  him  to 
end  by  saying  :  '  We  raising,  with  apostolic  liberty,  our  pastoral 
'  voice,  in  this  your  most  illustrious  assembly,  do  censure,  con- 
'  demn,  and  declare  utterly  null  and  void  all  the  aforesaid  decrees 
'  which  have  been  there  enacted  by  the  civil  power/  But  the 
fact  is,  that  this  is  no  bare  possibility — it  is  an  actual  occurrence. 
The  language  quoted  is  that  of  an  Allocution,  pronounced  by 
Pius  IX.  on  the  27th  of  September,  1862,  and  published  in  the 
Tablet  on  the  6th  of  November  following,  in  regard  to  the 
republic  of  New  Grenada  ;*  and  it  is  this  Allocution  on  which 
Dr.  Newman  makes  the  following  singular  comment :    *  The 

*  Pope  merely  told  that  Government  that  that  act  [allowing 
'  immigrants  the  public  exercise  of  their  worship — see  'Syllabus/ 

*  Prop.  78],  and  other  acts  which  they  had  committed,  gave 

*  him  very  great  pain ;   that  he  had  expected  better  things  of 

*  them ;  that  the  way  they  went  on  was  all  of  a  piece  ;  and  that 

*  they  had  his  best  prayers.'f  This  comment  may  no  doubt  be 
capable  of  some  *  pious  interpretations '  not  apparent  to  any  but 
the  schola  theologorum ;  but  to  us  it  seems  that  the  Pope,  in 
that  Allocution,  said  something  more  than  this ;  he  told  them 
that  for  a  State  to  allow  foreigners,  coming  to  reside  in  a 
Catholic  State,  the  liberty  of  worshipping  God  in  their  own  way, 
and  to  grant  to  its  own  subjects  the  right  of  free  education, 

*  See  Tilt  Catholic  Layman  for  1853,  p.  19. 
t  *  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Noifolk,'  p.  87. 
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liberty  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  worship,  was  to  proclaim 
horrible  war  against  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  he  took  it  on 
himself  not  only  to  condemn,  but  to  declare  null  and  void,  these 
decrees  of  the  civil  power.  Now  what  has  been  done  in  regard 
to  the  State  of  New  Grenada  in  our  own  time,  might  be  done 
in  regard  to  the  State  of  Great  Britain,  provided  the  circum- 
stances were  favourable.  Suppose  such  an  Allocution  to  go 
forth  against  the  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  the  Pope 
to  declare  free  education,  liberty  of  worship,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  press  in  this  country,  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals,  and 
hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  pronounce  the  laws  securing 
them  to  us  to  be  null  and  void,  we  would  wish  to  know  what 
then  would  be  the  attitude  of  all  who  believe  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pontiffs  to  the  civil  law  and  to  the  Queen's  Government,  as 
well  as  towards  those  precious  privileges  which,  bought  at  a 
great  cost,  are  now  the  birthright  and  the  dearest  possession  of 
every  citizen  in  this  great  and  happy  country  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  relationship  towards 
Government  of  any  man,  who  accepts  as  true  the  dogma  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  is  not  what  it  was  before.  He  may  boast,  and 
boast  truly,  that  he  is  as  loyal  to  the  Crown  to-day  as  he  ever 
was,  and  in  certain  circumstances  his  loyalty  may  be  lasting  as 
his  life.  But  it  is  true,  notwithstanding,  that  with  his  own 
consent  a  man — an  infallible  man — has  been  set  over  him,  who 
at  any  moment  may  step  between  his  earthly  sovereign  and 
himself,  and  teU  him  that  he  is  not  to  obey  the  Crown  at  the 
peril  of  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  Most  men  would,  no  doubt, 
prefer  both  if  they  could,  but  if  the  Infallible  assure  a  man  that 
obedience  to  the  throne  involves  the  loss  of  the  soul,  and  dis- 
obedience to  the  throne  is  everlasting  life  and  reward,  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  a  devout  spirit,  ambitious  of  notoriety  and 
martyrdom,  who  believes  what  the  Vicar  of  Christ  enjoms,  is 
likely  to  do.  Of  course  he  will  not  fail  to  be  '  a  Catholic  first, 
'  and  an  Englishman  afterwards.'  Before  the  personid  infalli- 
bility became  an  article  of  faith,  a  man  who  declined  to  obey 
the  Pope  could  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  that  a  General 
Coimcil,  speaking  the  mind  of  the  Church,  might  sustain  him 
in  his  resistance,  and  take  a  different  view  of  the  case.  But 
the  Vatican  dogma  cuts  that  ground  from  under  his  feet.  Is 
it  wise,  therefore,  for  any  man,  by  accepting  that  decree,  to  put 
himself  wilfully  in  a  position  where  his  liberty  is  in  the  hands 
of  another,  and  where  a  man,  over  whom  he  has  no  control, 
and  over  whom,  unfortunately,  the  Church  itself  has  now  no 
control,  and  who  has  interests  of  his  own  apart  from  those  of 
the  individual  believer,  can  compel  him,  at  the  peril  of  his 
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eternal  hopes,  to  enter  on  a  line  of  action  certain  in  the  end  to 
be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  results?  Why  should  any 
man  voluntarily  take  up  ground,  the  result  of  which  must  be 
that  at  any  moment  when  another  chooses  he  must  either  prove 
unfaithful  to  his  Sovereign  and  disobey  the  law,  or  else  disobey 
the  Infallible  and  forfeit  salvation  P 

It  is  no  answer  to  allege  that  the  thing  supposed  is  im- 
possible, that  no  circumstances  can  ever  occur  when  the  State 
will  bid  men  go  in  one  direction,  and  the  Pope  bid  them  go  in 
the  opposite  direction  at  the  same  time.  Such  cases  have 
occurred ;  they  may  occur,  and  in  countries  where  Catholicism 
is  the  established  religion,  there  is  every  probability  that  they 
may  often  occur.  When  absolute  power  is  entrusted  to  an 
individual,  there  is  always  danger.  He  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
very  wise  man,  and  in  that  case  the  community  is  tolerably 
safe.  But  he  may  prove  to  be  a  weak,  a  foolish,  a  rash,  or  an 
obstinate  man ;  and  for  objects  of  his  own  he  may  run  in  the 
face  of  all  advice,  and  issue  an  ex  cathedra  declaration  which 
may  set  every  conscientious  Catholic  in  hostility  to  the  civil 
government.  Dr.  Newman,  in  his  remarkable  pamphlet  which 
touches  so  many  interesting  topics  with  a  master's  hand, 
remarks  : — '  Till  there  comes  to  us  a  special  direct  command 

*  from  the  Pope  to  oppose  our  country,  we  need  not  be  said  to 

*  have  "  placed  our   loyalty  and  civil  duty  at  the  mercy  of 

*  another." '  But  suppose  such  a  command  to  come,  who  would 
be  the  victims  ?  And  are  not  men  at  the  mercy  of  that  other 
man  who  can  make  them  victims  when  it  suits  himself? 
No  amount  of  acuteness  and  dexterity  can  ever  turn  Mr. 
Gladstone's  main  position,  that  he  who  accepts  the  dogma  of 
Papal  Infallibility  relinquishes  command  of  himself  and  puts 
himself  at  the  will  of  another,  who  may,  for  purposes  of  his 
own,  call  upon  him  to  act  in  open  hostility  to  his  country. 

Consistency  may  be  a  virtue,  and  no  doubt  is  when  a  man's 
principles  are  sound  and  reasonable ;  but  the  fact  is,  that,  in 
this  erring  world,  the  inconsistency  of  individuals  is  often  the 
gain  of  humanity.  Few  men  comparatively  live  up  to  their 
opinions,  be  those  opinions  what  they  ma)'.  Men  who  believe  in 
the  moral  obligation  of  the  Divine  law  have  been  known  to  break 
almost  everv  commandment  in  the  Decalogue.  Clergymen  who 
once  preacned  the  Divine  right  of  kings  and  the  duty  of 
passive  obedience,  have  been  known  under  provocation  to  throw 
away  the  surplice,  and  to  aid  in  driving  a  tyrant  from  the  throne. 
Men,  who  in  past  ages  professed  to  believe  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church  and  of  General  Councils,  have  been  found  as  ready 
as  other  men  to  condemn  something  that  the  Church  and  the 
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Councils  said  and  did.  Lord  Acton,  in  his  powerful  letter,  has 
given  some  celebrated  instances  of  an  inconsistency  that  ia 
worthy  of  all  commendation.  Now  we  cannot  believe,  however 
pernicious  the  aim  of  the  Fltramontanes,  that  they  can  succeed 
in  eradicating  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  in  imparting 
to  their  own.  adherents  a  consistency  of  action  beyond  what  men 
have  Exhibited  in  past  ages.  If  they  could,  the  world  might 
well  be  alarmed,  and  human  freedom  tremble  at  the  prospects 
opening  before  it.  But  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  so  it  will  bo 
in  the  future.  With  the  bulk  of  Roman  Catholics  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pontiff  is  likely  to  remain  an  abstract  theory, 
destined  never  to  be  acted  out  to  its  legitimate  results,  except 
by  converts,  who,  knowing  that  their  sincerity  is  suspected, 
think  to  convince  the  world  by  a  superfluity  of  Bcal,  and  by 
maniacs  smitten  with  the  insatiable  thirst  of  winning,  at  any 
cost,  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  The  Vatican  Council  may  affirm 
what  it  pleases,  and  the  Roman  Curia  may  do  its  utmost  to 
stir  the  embers  of  disaffection  and  rebellion  against  kings 
and  governments  which  refuse  to  take  its  orders^  but  the  great 
Roman  Catholic  masses  of  the  community,  while  they  would 
never  think  of  perilling  their  salvation  by  doubting  as  to 
whether  the  Pope  could,  by  any  possibility,  make  a  mistake, 
will  think  twice  before  they  take  a  step  which  may  irreparably 
damage  their  temporal  interests,  and  when  called  on  to  act 
against  the  Crown,  in  the  interests  of  the  Pontiff,  will  quietly 
abide  in  their  tents.  The  denial  of  the  infallibility  may  involve 
an  evil,  but  it  is  spiritual,  unseen,  distant ;  and  perhaps  they 
might  see,  if  they  had  a  little  more  knowledge,  that  it  is  no 
evil  at  all ;  whereas  the  consequences  of  treason  and  rebellion 
are  at  the  door,  and  look  a  man  broadly  in  the  face.  So  long 
as  loyalty  is  the  best  means  of  securing  one's  temporal  prosperity 
and  happiness,  believers  in  infalliDility,  especially  under  a 
strong  government,  may  always  be  trusted  for  unfaltering 
allegiance  to  the  throne.  Fanatics  there  have  been,  and  there 
may  be,  but  fortunately  their  numbers  are  not  large  at  any 
one  time ;  the  great  majority  of  IJltramontanes  may  therefore 
be  safely  trusted  without  exciting  alarm  in  others,  to  do  in 
their  own  way  what  they  count  best  both  for  this  world  and 
the  world  to  come.  If  any  man  wants  to  know  how  to  keep  in 
terms  with  the  Church,  and  yet  to  believe  of  the  dogma  no 
more  than  he  pleases,  Dr.  Newman  will  show  him  the  way. 

Though  the  general  community  may  thus  derive  some  comfort 
from  a  philosophic  consideration  of  tne  very  inconsistencies  of 
human  nature,  civil  rulers  may  not  relax  their  vigilance  and 
caution.    Of  the  elasticity  of  Koman  principles,  the  recent  con- 
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troversy  has  supplied  us  with  a  memorable  example.  In  the 
'  Pastoral  Address  of  the  Eomish  Hierarchy  of  Ireland/  dated 
January  25,  1826,  it  is  stated  in  Article  11: — *  They  declare  on 
'  oath  their  belief  that  it  is  not  an   article  of  the   Catholic 

*  faith,  neither  are  they  required  to  believe  that  the  Pope  is 
'  infallible.'* 

Mr.  Martin  Atcher  Shee  has  shown  that  a  protestation  was 
drawn  up  in  1788,  and  signed  by  the  four  Vicars  Apostolic,  and 
by  most  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  of  England,  in  which 
they  declare  without  any  qualification,  *We  acknowledge  no 

*  infallibility  in  the  Pope.'f 

But  now  Dr.  Manning,  the  most  prominent  representative  of 
Ultramontanism  in  this  country,  has  published  to  the  world 
the  following  statements : — *  In  proof  of  my  assertion  I  add — 

*  1.  That  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  was  a  doctrine  of  Divine 

*  faith  before  the  Vatican  Council  was  held 2.  That  the 

'  Vatican  Council  simply  declared  an  old  truth,  and  made  no 
'  new  dogma.'j: 

This  is  an  illustration  how  a  church  that  boasts  of  being  un- 
changed and  unchangeable,  can  with  such  marvellous  elasticity 
assert  to-day  what  it  yesterday  denied,  and  how  closely  and 
carefully  the  words  of  ecclesiastics,  who  put  themselves  forward 
to  expound  its  principles,  require  to  be  construed.  Civil  rulers 
in  dealing  with  men  who  can  employ  the  English  language  to 
express  such  delicate  refinements  of  thought,  will  find  the 
ordinary  rules  of  diplomacy  at  fault,  and  must  take  pains  to 
detect  the  idea  which  lies  hidden  deep  down  underneath  the 
apparently  plainest  of  verbal  representations.  Besides,  Rome 
knows  how  to  wait.  Infallibility  is  a  theory,  which  it  would 
seem  nobody  at  the  Vatican  intends  at  present  to  turn  into 
action. §    The  Pontiff*  may  now  say  to  the  nations  in  the  words 

*  '  The  Vatican  Decrees  in  their  Bearing  on  Civil  Allegiance,'  p.  31. 

t  Mr.  Shee's  '  Letter  to  the  Times,'  dated  Nov.  19,  1874. 

X  *  Letter  to  New  York  Herald,'  dated  Nov.  6,  1874.^ 

§  Dr.  TJllathome,  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  thinks  it  incredible  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  should  raise  the  question  of  the  Vatican  decrees  and  civil  alle- 
giance, after  his  writing  from  Borne  to  the  distinguished  statesman  that 

*  there  was  no  intention  in  any  act  or  decree  of  the  Council  to  invade  the 
civil  sphere.'  Could  Dr.  TJllathome  give  a  guarantee  that  the  Pope  had 
no  such  intention,  and  that  his  successors  will  have  no  such  intention  ? 
Could  he  say  what  the  Pope  admits  to  belong  to  the  sphere  purely  civil  F 
Except  he  is  authorized  to  give  some  definite  assurance  on  such  points, 
most  persons  will  prefer  to  form  their  opinions  from  the  acU  and  writings 
of  Popes  and  Councils  rather  than  from  their  intentions.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Gladstone  remembered  the  declarations  of  the  Irish  Prelates  against  the 
infallibility,  and  had  learned  '  that  no  pledge  from  Catholics  is  of  any 
value  to  wnich  Home  is  not  a  party.' 
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of  Hira,  whose  servant  he  professes  to  be,  *  This  is  your  hour 
*  and  the  power  of  darkness/  But  let  a  nation  grow  weak,  and 
let  its  rulers  become  embarrassed,  it  may  find  to  its  cost  that 
the  infallibility  is  something  more  than  a  theory.  Beyond  all 
doubt,  that  is  the  moment  which  the  Vatican  will  take  to 
demand  and  to  exact  submission,  and  also  the  time  Vi^hen  every 
Catholic  subject  of  the  realm  will  be  most  strictly  conscientious 
and  most  warm  in  devotion  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter.  Let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  therefore,  that  it  is  only  a  strong  government,  able 
to  meet  all  its  enemies  in  the  gate,  which  can  count  with  con- 
fidence on  the  inconsistency  pf  its  subjects.  A  weak  govern- 
ment must  not  presume  on  such  a  thing.  There  is  no  potentate 
in  Christendom  who  requires  to  be  more  carefully  watched  than 
a  Power,  which  however  innocent  and  helpless  it  mav  appear, 
still  claims  to  define  with  infallible  certainty  the  limits  of  its 
own  sphere ;  and  which,  though  it  has  in  past  ages  deposed 
kings,  excommunicated  prime  ministers,  loosed  subjects  from 
their  allegiance,  and  set  law  at  defiance  when  it  saw  occasion, 
now  assumes  the  look  of  meek  and  injured  innocence,  but  still 
pronouuces  it  sin  to  say  that  the  Pope  has  ever  usurped  the 
rights  of  princes  or  exceeded  the  limito  of  his  authority.* 

The  Free  Protestant  Churches  of  Christendom  have  sometimes 
been  charged  with  holding  principles  substantially  at  one  with 
the  Ultramontanes  in  regard  to  the  relationship  of  Church  and 
State,  and  with  claiming  for  the  Church  certain  powers  which 
if  granted  would  denude  the  State  of  its  legitimate  authority. 
Dr.  Manning  has  ventured  the  assertion  that  some  of  the 
Scottish  churches  hold  opinions  in  this  matter  identical  with 
his  own.  Individuals  may  no  doubt  have  occasionally  expressed 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  Church  power,  which  could 
not  be  very  well  defended  ;  but  on  behalf  of  all  the  Free  Pro- 
testant Churches — English,  Scottish,  and  American — we  think 
they  are  unanimous,  or  nearly  so,  in  holding,  fird^  that  Church 
and  State  are  two  entirely  distinct  and  separate  jurisdictions  ; 
secondly,  that  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  are  under  God  as  much 
bound  to  net  within  the  sphere  of  the  spiritual,  as  the 
authorities  of  the  State  are  to  act  within  the  sphere  of  the  civil ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  Church  has  no  more  right  to  direct  the 
State  in  its  temporal  affairs,  than  the  State  has  to  lord  it  over 
the  Church  in  spiritual  matters.  Instead  of  claiming  for  the 
Church,  as  Dr.  Manning  does,  the  absolute  right  to  define  the 
limits  of  the  sphere  in  which  she  is  to  act,  and  thus  to  limit  the 
action  of  the  State  at  her  pleasure,  the  Free  Protestant 
Churches  claim  no  jurisdiction  over  the  State  in  any  civil  matter 

•  *  Syllabus,'  Proposition  23. 
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whatever  ;  they  merely  assert  their  right  to  carry  out  without 
disturbance  the  objects  for  which  a  church  exists,  as  they  think 
that  God  in  the  Scriptures  directs  to  be  done ;  and  they  say, 
that,  in  matters  where  the  civil  and  the  spiritual  overlap,  each 
power  is  to  decide  the  matter  in  its  own  way  in  a  spirit  of  for- 
bearance and  charity,  and  that  neither  should  wantonly  trespass 
on  the  domain  of  the  other,  or  assume  a  jurisdiction  which  does 
not  rightfully  belong  to  it  If  both  powers  were  scrupulously 
to  act  on  these  principles,  they  would  seldom  come  into  un- 
pleasant  collision.  The  doctrine  of  the  Free  Churches  on  the 
subject  is  not  materially  different  from  that  stated  in  a  printed 
memorial,  signed  by  various  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  minority, 
and  address^  to  the  Presidents  of  the  late  Vatican  Council,  in 
which  they  say : — 

*  The  Popes  have  deposed  emperors  and  kings ;  and  Boni- 
face YIIL,  in  the  Bull  '*  Unam  Sanctam"  has  established  the  cor- 
responding theory,  which  the  Popes  openly  taught  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century  under  anathema,  ^at  God  has  committed  to 
them  power  over  temporal  things.  But  we,  and  almost  all  bishops 
of  the  Catholic  world,  teach  another  doctrine.  We  teach  that  the 
ecclesiastical  power  is  indeed  higher  than  the  civil,  but  that  each  is 
independent  of  the  other ;  and  that  while  sovereigns  are  subject  to 
the  spiritual  penaltiels  of  the  Church,  she  has  no  power  to  depose 
them  or  absolve  their  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  And 
this  is  the  ancient  doctrine,  taught  by  all  the  Fathers  and  by  the 
Popes  before  Gregory  VII.' 

The  same  memorialists,  as  if  anticipating  Mr.  Gladstone's 
pamphlet,  expostulate  with  the  Council  in  the  following 
words : — 

'But  if  the  Pope,  according  to  the  Bull  "  Unam  Sanciam"  possessed 
both  swords — if,  according  to  Paul  I  V.'s  Bidl  *'  Cum  ex  aposiolatijU 
offidOy^  he  had  absolute  dominion,  by  Divine  right,  over  nations  and 
kingdoms — the  Church  could  not  conceal  this  from  her  people ;  nor 
is  the  subterfuge  admissible*  that  this  power  exists  only  in  the 
abstract^  and  has  no  bearing  on  public  affairs,  and  that  Pius  has  no 
intention  of  deposing  rulers  and  princes ;  for  the  objectors  would  at 
once  scornfully  reply,  "  We  have  no  fear  of  papal  decrees ;  but  after 
many  and  various  dissimulations,  it  has  at  last  become  evident  that 
every  Catholic,  who  acts  according  to  his  professed  belief,  is  a  bom 
enemy  of  the  State,  for  he  holds  himself  bound  in  conscience  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  reduce  all  kingdoms  and  nations  into  subjection 
to  the  Pope." '  * 

The  minority  at  the  Vatican  may  not  have  been  prophets 
altogether,  and  yet  they  predicted  what  has  now  been  assuredly 

*  <  Qoirinus,'  Letter  xlii.  p.  490. 
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So  long  as  Churoh  and  State  can  be  Batisfied  each  to  do  its 
own  work  in  its  own  way  without  needlessly  interfering  with 
the  other,  they  can  exist  in  the  same  country  harmoniously 
enough  ;  it  is  only  when  the  Church  is  raised  to  the  position  of 
an  Establishment  that  there  occurs  much  risk  of  discomfort  and 
collision.  If  the  Church  can  be  persuaded  to  surrender  its  self- 
action,  and  resign  the  management  of  its  own  affairs  into  tho 
hands  of  the  State,  and  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  temporal 
power,  in  order  that  it  may  enjoy  the  worldly  adrantages  of 
State  support,  all  things  move  forward  smoothly.  But  when  the 
Christian  society  thus  patronized,  awakes  to  the  remembrance 
that  it  has  a  Kin?  and  Master  of  its  own,  to  whom  it  owes  a 
higher  allegiance  than  to  man,  and  while  grasping  firmly  all  the 
profits  of  State  connection,  begins  to  think  and  act  independently^ 
a  collision  is  imminent,  the  end  of  which  must  be  a  disruption 
of  the  union  between  the  two  powers,  or  else  the  victory  of  the 
one  accompanied  by  the  degradation  of  the  other. 

Occasion  for  such  collisions  is  never  wanting.  Questions 
are  constantly  arising  in  daily  life,  civil  in  one  aspect,  spiritual 
in  another,  which  each  power  is  naturally  anxious  to  have 
decided  finally  in  its  own  way;  and,  in  employing  means  to 
accomplish  its  end,  either  body  may  act  in  a  wav  so  aggressive 
and  offensive  as  to  leave  to  the  other  no  option  but  resist- 
ance. Besides,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  both  jurisdictions  are 
only  too  fond  of  making  encroachments  on  each  other.  Each 
undertakes  to  fix  the  limits  of  its  own  sphere,  and  that  of 
necessity  implies  that  it  shall  fix  the  limits  of  its  neighbour. 
The  tendency  of  CsDsarism  is  to  dominate  in  the  temporal  and 
epiritual ;  the  tendency  of  Ultramontanism  is  to  dominate  in  the 
spiritual  and  temporal.  But  so  lon^  as  each  power  shall  claim, 
first,  to  rule  in  its  own  domain,  and  then  in  that  of  its  rival 
also,  conflict  is  inevitable.  So  long  as  States  shall  assume 
authority  to  give  legal  sanction  to  articles  of  faith,  to  appoint 
clergy  to  office,  to  decide  religious  questions  in  civil  courts,  to 
control  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  to  legislate  generally  in 
spiritual  matters  ;  and  so  long  as  churches,  on  the  other  hand, 
shall  continue  to  claim  temporal  dominion  over  large  territoriesy 
to  send  legates  to  foreign  governments,  to  call  upon  kings  to 
use  the  sword  at  their  command,  to  depose  rulers,  to  loose  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance,  to  insist  upon  civil  immunities  for 
the  clergy,  and  to  dictate  to  governments  in  any  matter  which 
they  choose  to  say  touches  on  faith  or  duty^so  long  as  the  two 
powers  shall  continue  thus  designedly  and  persistently  to  cross 
each  other's  path,  nothing  need  be  expected  except  collision  and 
strife. 
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How  far  the  spirit  which  was  dominant  at  the  recent  Oonncil 
is  calculated  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  civil  govemments  and  ie 
responsible  for  the  state  of  affairs  which  now  exists  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland^  will  be  evident  from  the  following  passage  of 
the  Bull  *  Unam  Sanctam,'  which  gives  expression  to  the  civil 
supremacy  claimed  by  the  church,  and  wluchi  as  Dr.  Manning 
informs  us,  *  contains  no  more '  than  XJltramontanism  :--* 

'There  are  two  Rwords,  the  spiritual  and  temporal Both 

are  in  the  power  of  the  Church,  the  material  to  be  used  on  behalf  of 
the  Church,  but  the  spiritual  to  be  used  by  the  Churoh  itself.  The 
spiritual  sword  is  the  priest's;  but  the  material  sword  belongs  to 
kings  and  soldiers,  who  are  to  use  it  at  the  command  and  by  the 
permission  of  the  priest.  It  is  becoming  that  the  one  sword  be 
under  the  other,  and  that  the  temporal  authority  be  subject  to  the 
spiritual. ....  For,  as  the  truth  testifies,  the  spiritual  power  insti- 
tutes the  earthly,  and  decides  whether  it  is  well  exercised.  ....  If 
the  earthly  power  errs,  it  is  judged  by  the  spiritual;  but  if  the 

spiritual  err,  it  is  judged  by  its  own  superior — by  God  alone 

To  resist  the  spiritual  power,  therefore,  is  to  resist  the  ordinance  of 
God,  unless  we  falsely  say,  with  the  Manicheans,  that  there  are  two 
first  principles.  ....  Wherefore,to  every  human  creature  we  declare, 
assert,  define,  and  pronounce,  that  it  is  entirely  essential  to  salvation 
to  be  subject  to  the  Pope  of  Eome '  (subesse  Romano  Pontifici).* 

Bemembering  that  this  Bull  clearly  asserts  the  subjection  of 
the  civil  to  the  spiritual  authority,  that  Dr.  Manning  says  it 
contains  no  mare  than  XJltramontanism,  that  it  is  the  ex  cathedrd 
declaration  of  an  infallible  man  who,  according  to  the  Syllabus, 
has  never  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  power,  wo  need  not  feel 
surprised  that  every  civil  government  in  the  world  is  now  fully 
alive  to  the  ultimate  aims  and  objects  of  the  Yatican-— aims  and 
objects  which,  to  do  the  party  justice,  it  is  no  longer  at  pains  to 
conceal. 

Were  the  State  to  surrender  to  the  Church  of  Home  the 
supremacy  which  its  hierarchy  claim,  consequences  would 
speedily  result  from  which  civilized  society  would  recoil  with 
horror.  'The  material  sword,'  says  Pope  Boniface  in  the 
passage  already  quoted, '  is  to  be  used  for  the  Church,  and  to  be 
wielded  at  the  command  and  by  the  permission  of  the  priest.' 
The  Inquisition,  with  its  dark  secrets,  and  with  its  horrible 
story  of  blood  and  death,  lurks  underneath  that  sentence.  The 
theory  of  course  is  that  the  Church  does  not  murder  the  heretic. 
She  is  too  holy  thus  to  defile  her  hands :  she  merely  hands  him 
over  to  the  civil  power,  who  is  to  fill  the  ofiice  of  executioner, 
and  let  the  Church  see  her  desire  on  her  enemies.    The  magis- 

*  'Extravag.  Oommun.,'  lib.  i.  tit.  riii.  cap.  i. 
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trate  is  thus  made  the  hanraian  of  the  priest.  The  resalt^  fruitful 
in  deeds  of  darkness  and  crime,  is  no  secret  to  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  extermination  of  the  Albigenses  of  Toulotise 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  crusades  a^inst  the  Yaudois,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dommio  in  the  Netherlands, 
Spain^  and  Italy.  In  the  interests  of  humanity,  not  to  speak  of 
religion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  civil  government  wul  ever 
again  consent  to  accept  a  position  where  it  shall  be  obliged,  at 
the  beck  of  an  intolerant  priest,  to  hunt  down  its  own  subjects 
like  so  many  wild  beasts  for  no  offence  except  error,  or  sup- 
posed error,  of  belief,  and  to  perform  the  ignominious  task  of 
both  capturing  the  victim  and  gathering  the  faggots  for  the 
flame.  But  if  the  principle,  that  the  sword  of  the  king  and  of 
the  soldier  is  to  be  wielded  at  the  order  of  the  priest,  is  admitted 
as  the  maxim  of  infallibility,  the  servant  cannot  well  refuse  to 
smite  when  the  master  gives  the  command. 

Every  State  throughout  the  world  in  which  the  Bomish 
religion  is  established  or  tolerated,  is  put  more  or  less  into  a 
difficulty  by  the  Decree  of  the  Vatican.  The  sphere  of  faith 
and  morals  to  which  that  decree  extends,  is  so  very  comprehen- 
sive, that  a  very  little  ingenuity  can,  as  is  well  known,  make  it 
include  almost  everything  in  the  life  of  man  or  in  the  affairs  of 
a  nation.  The  infallibility  that  it  affirms,  extends  to  all  the 
Popes  of  past  ages,  and  gives  new  force  to  all  their  Bulls, 
Allocutions,  and  official  declarations,  from  those  of  Siricius 
down  to  Pio  None.  It  is  prospective,  as  well  as  retrospective  ; 
there  is  no  ftr  cathedra  statement,  however  absurd  or  extravagant, 
that  a  Pope  may  choose  to  utter  in  future,  that  the  reception  of 
the  Yatican  decree  does  not  prepare  men  by  anticipation  for 
hailing  as  the  voice  of  God.  How  the  power  of  pronouncing 
infallible  decisions  may  be  exercised  in  future^  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  fact  that  the  present  Pope  has  already  in  the 
Syllabus  condemned  as  errors  the  non-intervention  of  a  civil 
government  in  the  quarrels  of  foreign  nations,  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  and  the  toleration  of  different  forms  of  faith 
in  a  Catholic  country.*  Dr.  Newman  has  plied  all  his 
intellectual  skill  in  a  futile  attempt  to  diminish  the  force  of  this 
fact ;  but  the  fact  remains,  when  he  has  done  his  best.  No  man 
knows  what  new  article  of  faith,  or  what  new  declaration  on 
duty,  the  Pope  may  issue  at  any  future  time ;  but  no  matter 
what,  a  tloman  Catholic,  on  pain  of  sacrilege  and  heresy,  is 
bound  to  accept  it  when  it  comes  as  the  voice  of  the  Infallible, 
and  consequently  the  revealed  will  of  God.  If  a  State  shall 
now  accept  the  dogma  of  the  Yatican,  it  cannot  at  a  future  day 

*  See  Fyopositions  62,  55,  and  78. 
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consistently  resist  any  ecclesiastical  demand  whatever ;  for  if  it 
should,  it  may  be  reasonably  charged  with  resisting  what  itself 
once  admitted  to  be  the  voice  of  the  Almighty,  and  no  arrow 
in  the  Church's  quiver  will  be  found  too  keen  to  avenge  the 
insult  and  the  outrage. 

Foreseeing  that  temporary  acquiescence  is  only  the  postpone- 
ment of  a  quarrel,  that  infallibility  will  force  forward  some  day, 
and  do  so  at  a  time  perhaps  when  she  is  not  so  strong  as  now, 
Germany  has  taken  up  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  the 
Y-atican,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  nation,  as  opposed  to  the 
Church,  has  passed  the  Faick  laws.  Following  tne  precedent 
of  the  Council,  which  by  giving  official  sanction  to  a  new  article 
of  faith,  has  in  some  degree  altered  the  conditions  of  connection 
between  the  civil  and  spiritual  powers,  the  State  in  its  turn  has 
exercised  its  privilege  of  altering  the  conditions.  It  is  not 
comfortable  for  either  party,  when  the  Church  on  the  one  side 
assumes  an  attitude  which  threatens  the  State  with  a  supremacy 
that  history  and  experience  prove  to  be  simply  intolerable,  and 
the  State  on  the  other  hand  seems  to  be  experimenting  as  if  to  dis- 
cover what  amount  of  spiritual  torture  the  Church  will  consent 
to  endure  before  it  shall  relinquish  the  temporalities  with  which 
it  is  invested  by  law.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that^the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Germany  feels  the  Falck  laws  to  be  very 
burdensome  and  oppressive.  But  it  ought  to  be  prepared  for 
the  disagreeable  drawbacks  with  which  the  advantages  of  State 
connection  are  accompanied  in  every  land.  It  should  remember, 
too,  that  at  the  Vatican  Council  the  Church  threw  the  first 
stone,  and  that  retaliation  usually  follows  provocation.  If  two 
bodies  enter  into  connection,  and  one  of  them  exercises  in  its  own 
interest  the  privilege  of  altering  the  conditions  of  union,  it  is 
not  reasonable  in  it  to  complain,  should  the  other  in  its  own 
interest  exercise  the  same  right  and  improve  upon  the*example. 

Suffering,  however,  is  not  always  alleviated  by  such  sooer 
reflections.  But  we  may  venture  to  suggest  that  when  the 
discomforts  of  State  connection  accumulate,  and  when  remon- 
strance, protest,  and  even  the  voice  of  indignant  complaint  all 
fail  to  brin^  relief,  there  is  at  least  one  remedy  which  never 
fails  a  persecuted  church,  and  which  it  can  taKe  without  the 
leave  of  its  haughty  oppressor ;  it  can  resign  'all  advantages  of 
imion  with  the  State,  and  beein  the  world  afresh.  But  we 
forget — even  this  last  remedy  is  of  no  avail  to  a  church  which 
has  surrendered  her  freedom,  and  has  the  dead  weight  of  infalli- 
bility hanging  about  her  neck.  The  Syllabus  ranks  the 
separafion  of  Church  and  State  among  the  great  errors  of 
modem  society,  and  the  Archbishop  of  W  estminster^  who  as  an 
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obedient  soa  of  the  Pope  believes  as  be  ia  bidden,  pronounces '  a 
free  Ghuroh  in  a  free  State '  an  impossible  theory.  The  mis- 
fortune of  the  Q^rman  Oatholics  is  that  they  cannot  voluntarily 
adopt  a  remedy  which  infallibility  has  alreaay  condemned ;  they 
must  therefore  hold  on  till  the  State  either  casts  off  their 
Churchi  or  succeeds  in  breaking  it  up.  With  their  own  hands 
the  Vatican  bishops  tied  the  knot,  and  now  they  ihemselTes  can- 
not loose  it.  They  were  well  warned  of  the  consequences.  Time^ 
we  doubt  noty  will  eventually  put  an  end  to  the  difficulty ;  but 
meanwhile  they  can  count  on  very  little  sympathy  outside  their 
own  party,  when  they  complain  of  hardships  which  they  clearly 
foresaw,  but  did  not  choose  to  avoid.  Samson  may  be  pitied  for 
the  loss  of  his  eyes ;  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  much  commisera- 
tion if  he  pull  down  the  house  upon  his  own  head. 


Art.  VII. — Mr.  Gladstone* s  Retirement  from  the  Liberal 

Leadership. 

On  the  11th  of  January  last,  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  to  Lord 
Granville  a  letter  announcing  his  final  determination  to  retire 
from  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  event  was  not 
unexpected.  The  vague  anticipation  of  such  a  step  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  had  for  a  considerable  time  kept  the  Liberal 
party,  and  to  some  extent  the  whole  political  world,  in  a  state 
of  suspense  and  disquietude.  For  at  least  a  year  before  the  date 
of  his  letter,  an  impatience,  an  eccentricity,  an  impulsive  and 
desultory  vehemence,  had  been  discernible  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  poli- 
tical movements,  which  suggested  that,  in  the  capacity  of  Liberal 
leader,  he  had  lost  that  ^  steadiness  *  which  Garibaldi  pronounces 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  antique  Bomans  and  'of 
modern  Englishmen. 

The  first  of  those  sudden  and  startling  demonstrations 
by  which  he  perplexed  his  party  and  diffused  a  vague 
foreboding  of  change  was  his  Income  Tax  dissolution.  In 
the  chill  days  of  mid- winter,  1873-74,  when  mortals  crept 
about  in  the  fog,  and  political  speculation,  drowsily  hybemating, 
was  confined  to  the  mildest  prognostications  as  to  the  coming 
session,  the  decree  of  dissolution  of  Parliament  came  upon  us 
almost  as  surprisingly  and  disagreeably  as  would  have  been  a 
thunderbolt  emerging  from  the  mist.  Those  whose  trust  in 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  most  implicit,  whose  faith  in  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  his  powers  and  the  stability  of  his  character  was 
greatest,  were  most  of  all  perplexed.  Oalmly  reviewibg  the 
situatiooii  these  liberals — and  we  do  not  scruple  to  take  our  own 
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place  in  the  number — saw  no  reason  why  their  leader  should 
be  discouraged^  or  wh^  he  should  feel  himself  impelled  to  any 
unufiuali  desperate^  or  irregular  course.  His  Administration  had 
been  the  most  powerful^  the  most  effective^  the  most  triumphant 
that  had  ruled  the  empire  in  modem  times.  That  so  magnificent 
a  display  of  reforming  energy  as  had  brought  about  a  pacific 
revolution  in  Ireland,  abolished  purchase  in  the  army,  re- 
duced the  taxation  and  the  debt,  carried  the  ballot,  curtailed 
the  hours  of  drinking  by  night,  and  introduced  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  education,  should  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  reaction,  was  ineyitable.  A  few  constituencies  had 
elected  Tories,  but  the  Liberal  majority  was  still  firm.  There 
was  no  department  of  the  administration,  if  we  except  the 
foreign  departmenti  with  reference  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues  might  not  have  met  Parliament  fearlessly 
and  proudly.  What  the  world  expected,  therefore,  and  what 
above  all  was  expected  by  those  Liberals  who  were  most  con- 
fident in  their  leader,  was  that  he  would  enter  upon  a  new 
session,  give  a  comprehensive  account  of  his  stewardship  to  the 
House  and  to  the  nation,  arrange  the  business  of  the  country  so 
that  all  contingencies  might  be  provided  against,  and  then,  with 
deliberation  and  dignity,  dissolve  Parliament.  The  suddenness  of 
the  decree  of  dissolution  was,  however,  scarcely  so  bewildering  to 
staunch  and  simple-minded  Liberals  as  the  one  indication  of  a 
reason  for  the  step  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  Mr.  Gladstone 
called  upon  the  people  of  England  to  give  him  a  new  lease  of  office, 
in  order  that  he  might  abolish  the  income  tax.  The  anti-climax 
from  his  appeal  to  the  country  at  the  general  election  which 
seated  him  in  office  was  too  marked  not  to  provoke  universal 
comment.  The  party  which  had  made  the  air  vibrate  with  its 
enthusiasm  when  called  upon  to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church, 
remained  profoundly  indifierent  when  called  upon  to  reduce,  by 
fourpence  in  the  pound,  the  burden  of  taxation  as  borne  by  the 
richer  portion  of  the  population:  '  What  can  he  mean  P'  asked 
those  Liberals  for  whom  the  name  of  Gladstone  had  been  a 
political  day-star  for  twenty  years.  At  the  time  no  distinct  or 
trustworthy  answer  could  be  returned.  But  it  subsequently 
became  plain  that  it  was  not  the  abolition  of  the  income  tax  in 
itself  that  Mr.  Gladstone  cared  for;  that  he  looked  upon  this  as 
connected  with  a  scheme  of  financial  and  administrative  reform 
to  be  carried  into  efiect  throughout  the  counties  of  England ; 
and  that  his  appeal  to  the  constituencies  had  essentially,  as  he 
meant  and  understood  it,  been  a  request  that  a  new  policy 
should  be  provided  him,  a  new  field  afforded  for  the  ex- 
patiation    of   his  reforming   energies*    This   appeared   indu- 
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bitably  from  his  explanations  in  Parliament  when  he  was 
angrily  interrogated  as  to  the  motive  and  significance  of  the 
dissolution.  The  repeal  of  the  income  tax  was  to  have  been 
for  him  an  opening  of  the  gates  to  admit  a  whole  procession  of 
reforms  affecting  local  taxation  and  parochial  and  county  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  vista  along  which  his  eye  oast  its  far-seeing  glance 
was  veiled  from  the  common  observer.  For  our  own  part  we 
believe  that  he  erred,  that  his  error  consisted  in  supposing  that, 
after  such  a  term  of  o£Sce,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  any 
new  scheme  of  policy.  He  had  a  right  to  feel  that  he  had  in  no 
sense  or  measure  forfeited  the  allegiance  of  the  Liberal  party. 
A  vein  of  modesty  which  lies  deep  in  his  nature,  and  which  is 
associated  at  once  with  its  finest  nobleness  and  its  most  perilous 
weakness,  prevented  him  from  being  altogether  true  to  himself. 
He  ought  to  have  stood  calmly  on  the  past,  awaited  the  decision 
of  the  country  when  he  had  conducted  his  Administration  to  the 
end  of  its  natural  term,  and  strengthened  himself  in  '  that  serene 
'  and  unconquerable  pride  which  no  applause,  no  reprobation,  can 
'  blind  to  its  shortcoming  or  beguile  of  its  rewanl.'  Whether 
we  are  correct  in  this  analysis  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  motives  and 
purposes  at  the  commencement  of  1874  or  are  not,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Liberal  party  was  vexed  and  bewildered,  that  the 
course  of  the  Premier  was  felt  to  be  becoming  meteoric  and 
incalculable,  and  that  the  constituencies  returned  a  Tory 
majority. 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  installed  in  office;  but  nothing  had  yet 
happened  which,  though  it  might  perplex,  was  necessarily 
iitted  to  disconcert  or  to  dishearten  Liberals.  The  cus- 
tomary operations  of  English  Government,  as  carried  on 
by  the  instrumentality  of  party,  are  well  understood.  When 
one  side  has  had  its  innings,  the  other  takes  its  place  before 
the  wickets.  It  might  be  very  fickle  or  very  stupid  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  aner  witnessing  the  efficiency  of  Uie  Liberal 
Administration,  to  like  a  change ;  but  such  fickleness  and  such 
stupidity  are  as  much  to  be  looked  for,  in  the  working  of  our 
political  institutions,  as  the  damp  winds  and  choking  fogs  of 
our  early  spring  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  usual  phenomena 
of  our  climate.  There  was  no  reason  that  could  naturally  suggest 
itself  to  a  Liberal  why  Mr.  Gladstone  should  not  perform  the 
very  important  duties  which  the  leader  of  Her  Majesty's  Opposi- 
tion has  to  perform  in  our  constitutional  system,  and  await  the 
time  when  he  might  be  again  asked  by  the  Queen  to  assume 
the  reins  of  administration.  It  was  not  a  tenable  hypothesis 
that  he  could  have  lost  heart  and  looked  upon  himself 
as  ostracised  from  public  life.  Yersed  in  the  political 
history  of  his  country,  familiar  with  the  law  of  action  and 
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reaction  in  social  and  parliamentary  affairs^  aware  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  estimate  formed  of  the  achievements  of  his  Admi- 
nistration by  political  idealists,  they  were  unparalleled  in  the 
political  history  of  the  century,  Mr.  Gladstone  might  be 
ezpected  to  look  upon  his  own  position  as  that  of  one  who,  in 
office  or  out  of  office,  was  a  recognized  constitutional  ruler  of 
the  English  nation.  He  had  seen  Lord  Palmerston,  after  being 
suddenly  turned  out  of  office  by  a  gust  of  popular  displeasure, 
recalled  to  his  seat  and  permitted  to  conduct  a  prosperous  Admi- 
nistration to  the  end.  Had  Mr.  Gladstone  been  actuated  by 
the  usual  motives  of  the  chiefs  of  political  parties,  he  might 
have  conducted  the  Opposition  under  eminently  favourable  and 
pleasant  circumstances.  Mr.  Disraeli,  though  conscious  of  a 
powerful  majority  at  his  back,  looked  towards  the  Achilles  tent 
with  glances  of  timorous  respect.  Headstrong  youngsters,  in 
Mr.  Disraeli's  following,  who  ventured  to  cast  a  javelin  in  that 
direction,  were  sharply  admonished  by  the  Conservative  Premier. 
The  ablest  colleagues  of  Mr.  Disraeli  were  content  to  base  their 
reputation  on  their  having  been  docile,  industrious,  and  intelli- 
gent pupils  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  had  around  him  a  number 
of  young  and  aspiring  men,  bv  no  means  disinclined  to  a  period 
of  opposition,  who  could  brilliantly  criticise  the  measures  of 
Government ;  while  the  penetrating  logic  and  biting  sarcasm  of 
Mr.  Lowe  and  the  consummate  eloquence  of  Mr.  Bright  would 
throw  lustre  upon  the  party  in  great  debates.  Can  we  doubt 
that,  under  those  circumstances,  if  only  it  had  seemed  good 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Liberals,  he 
might  have  held  a  place  of  enviable  power  and  distinction, 
and  that  the  glories  of  his  Administration  might  almost  have 
been  rivalled  by  the  glories  of  his  Opposition  P  Can  we  not 
affirm  with  confidence  that  the  country  would  ere  long  have  had 
misgivings  as 'to  the  relative  ability  of  the  Tory  Government 
and  the  Liberal  Opposition,  that  the  public  would  have  seen  that 
it  had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  it  would  soon  have  been  at  the 
option  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  resume  office  ? 

Apart  from  the  particular  question  whether  Mr.  Gladstone 
ought  or  ought  not  to  have  continued  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  in  relation  to  the  general 
theory  of  constitutional  government  in  Great  Britain,  that 
the  duty  of  the  Liberal  party,  as  connected  with  tho 
holding  of  office,  should  be  distinctly  understood.  It  is  legiti- 
mate for  any  class  in  the  community — the  Nonconformists, 
the  working  class,  or  any  other — to  aim  at  special  objects, 
and  to  make  these  the  subject  of  political  agitation.  But  to 
whatever  class  we  may  belong,  and  however  keenly  we  may  feel 
that  the  Legislature  ought  to  remove  some  injustice  under 
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whioh  our  part  of  the  oommnnity  may  lie,  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
of  u8^  as  Englishmen,  to  rise  out  of  the  sphere  of  sectional 
interests,  and  to  contemplate,  as  the  supreme  object  of  our 
political  activity,  the  advantage  of  the  empire  as  a  whole.  This 
advantage  presents  itself  to  Liberals  in  two  aspects,  or  rather  in 
two  divisions.  The  first  is  that  of  improvement,  of  change, 
of  organic  reform.  Ho  is  no  true  Liberal  who  does  not  feel 
that,  when  so  enormous  a  concern  has  to  be  dealt  with  as  the 
British  Empire,  it  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  a  day  will 
ever  dawn  when  reform  will  be  complete  and  improvement  at 
an  end.  At  this  moment  the  advantage  of  the  nation  requires 
disestablishment  of  the  State  Churches.  It  requires  also  the 
extension  of  electoral  rights  to  householders  in  the  counties,  as 
well  as  the  removal  of  glaring  anomalies  in  the  distribution  of 
electoral  power  among  existing  constituencies.  Such  is  the 
reforming,  forward-looking  aspect  of  Liberal  patriotism.  But 
there  is  another  aspect  of  Liberal  patriotism  ;  there  is  a 
second  advantage  whioh  the  enlightened  patriot  ought  to  make 
it  the  object  of  his  political  activity  to  secure  for  his  country. 
He  ought  to  aspire  to  govern  well ;  he  ought  to  hold  his  {Mtrty 
responsible  for  effective  administration. 

Few  things  surprise  us  more  than  the  haste  and  heat  with  which 
clever  writers,  intent  upon  proposals  of  change,  overlook  the  vital 
interest  which  the  nation  has  in  the  vigorous  carrying  on  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  The  human  mind  seems  incapable  of 
making  room,  at  the  same  moment,  for  two  ideas,  even  though  the 
one  mav  be  required  as  the  supplement  of  the  other.  We  may 
grant  that  the  essential  definition  of  the  Liberal  party  is  that  it  is 
the  reforming  party  ;  but  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  reforms 
effected  can  be  gaarded,  and  can  be  secured  free  scope,  fair 
play,  and  full  operation,  only  by  the  retention  of  power  by  the 
party  which  carried  them  P  It  is  an  entirely  irrational  con- 
ception of  constitutional  government  that  the  Liberals  should 
always  effect  important  reforms,  and  should  then  hand  over  the 
improved  institutions  to  be  worked  by  Tories.  In  the  political 
province  more  conspicuously,  we  should  say,  than  in  any  other, 
the  maxim  holds  good,  '  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat.*  We  submit, 
besides,  that  the  notion  that  Liberal  administration  and  Tory 
administration  are  six  of  one  and  half-a-dosen  of  the  other — 
that  a  Cabinet  Minister  ought  to  enter  upon  the  management 
of  a  department,  say  of  the  army  or  navy  or  India,  with  his 
mind  bare  as  a  sheet  of  white  paper  as  to  all  special 
knowledge, — is  a  trivial  error  of  the  hour,  and  derives  no 
countenance  from  the  practice  of  great  Ministers  or  the  history 
of  great  Administrations.  Peel  who,  though  hereditarily  as- 
sociated  with  the  Tories,  and  though  there  was  a  trace  of  the 
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formality  and  the  pomposity  of  Toryism  in  his  composition^  was 
in  his  deepest  characteristics  a  Liberal,  owed  his  position  in  his 
party  and  in  Parliament  to  the  comprehensiye  acquaintance 
he  was  known  to  hate  with  all  departments  of  the  Government^ 
and  to  his  reputation  as  a  consummate  man  of  business.  He 
inspired  by  his  example  and  trained  under  his  eye  a  band 
of  reoruitsi  whose  hold  upon  the  country  and  the  House  was 
due  less  to  their  powers  in  debate,  splendid  as  these  might  be, 
than  to  their  administrative  ability  and  to  their  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  the  business  of  departments.  Sydney  Herbert, 
Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  CardweU,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
learned  from  Peel  that  one  of  the  chief  ambitions  of  a  young 
statesman  in  Great  Britain  ought  to  be  that  of  mastering  the 
methods  and  details  of  administration.  The  administrative 
talent  of  those  statesmen  who,  after  Sir  Robert  Peel's  death, 
were  called  the  Peelites,  fell  as  a  legacy  to  the  Liberal  party. 
It  would  have  seemed  an  astounding  and  disgraceful  doctrine  to 
Peel  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference,  in  assigning  the 
departments  in  a  Cabinet,  whether  the  ministers  had  or  had  not 
special  knowledge  of  the  business  over  which  they  were 
appointed  to  preside.  The  power  of  Palmerston,  also,  was 
essentially  administrative ;  and  one  deep  secret  of  his  success  as 
Prime  Minister  was  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  his  power 
to  keep  his  eye  on  all  the  departments,  and  to  see  that  the  work 
of  each  was  being  strenuously  done. 

Without  question,  the  details  of  administration  are  dull.  The 
young  man,  who  has  to  write  a  sonorous  article  on  politics,  finds  it 
more  telling  to  expatiate  on  large  political  principles,  and  to 
express  the  aspirations  of  an  ardent  but  inexperienced  and  high- 
flown  patriotism,  than  to  discuss  estimates  or  to  investigate  the 
prospects  of  Indian  public  works.  But  it  is  the  power  to  over- 
come the  sense  of  this  dulness  that  distinguishes  the  practical 
politician  from  the  political  amateur  and  the  political  dilettante. 
We  are  convinced  that  in  these  views  we  have  the  assent  of 
the  great  body  of  the  nation.  The  intelligent  part  of  the  public 
prefers  a  politician  who  does  not  fear  change,  who  dares  to 
contemplate  improvement.  It  requires  a  politician  also  to 
display  a  fair  amount  of  parliamentary  talent, — to  be  able  to 
make  a  good  speech  and  hold  his  own  in  debate.  But  a  member 
of  Parliament  must  have  yet  another  quality  in  order  to 
secure  a  stable  reputation  with  the  constituencies.  It  is  when, 
to  reasonable  intrepidity  in  undertaking  organic  reform  and  to 
adequate  oratorical  power,  a  member  is  found  to  add  compre- 
hensive and  accurate  acquaintance  with  some  one  department 
of  the  Administration,  that  the  entire  confidence  of  the  public  is 
accorded  him.    In  other  words,  he  must  be  a  worker,  as  well  as 
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a  reformer  and  a  speaker.  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  had  both 
reforming  zeal  and  oratorical  ability,  but  the  observant  public 
did  not  perceive  that  there  was  any  one  subject  which  he  knew 
consummately  well.  He  failed,  therefore,  to  take  an  important 
place  in  Parliament  or  to  obtain  such  recognition  from  the  con- 
stituencies as  to  insure  him  against  electoral  accidents.  Mr. 
Fawcett,  not  markedly  superior  to  Mr.  Hughes  in  parliament* 
ary  eloquence  or  in  reforming  courage,  has  shown  a  masterly 
acquaintance  with  Indian  subjects.  He  has  given  earnest 
of  capacity  for  business,  for  work,  for  administration.  Of  him, 
accordingly,  more  decisively,  perhaps,  than  of  any  of  the 
younger  members,  it  may  be  said  that  his  parliamentary  career 
IS  secure.  The  instinct  of  the  English  nation,  an  instinct  that 
has  been  growing  up  for  a  thousand,  years,  is  for  a  working  as 
well  as  a  taking  Parliament.  It  is  vaguely  felt  that,  considering 
the  vast  array  of  interests  presided  over  by  the  Government 
and  Legislature  of  Great  Britain,  considering  the  requirements 
of  national  defence,  considering  the  enormous  amount  of 
taxation  to  be  raised  and  the  vast  sums  of  money  to  be  spent, 
considering;  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  who  are  subject  to  the  British  Grown,  the 
first  requirement  of  the  British  representative  is  that  he  be  a  man 
of  practical  ability.  Ko  less  true  is  it  that  no  minister,  however 
great  may  be  the  admiration  of  his  personal  qu^ties,  no 
Cabinet,  however  unexceptionable  may  be  its  measures,  will 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  if  the  idea  becomes  diffused 
that  there  is,  in  one  or  in  botii,  a  defect  of  admiijiistrative  power. 
No  statesman  has  enjoyed  more  of  personal  popularity  than 
Earl  Eussell ;  but  the  public  always  became  aware,  sooner  or 
later,  when  he  was  in  office,  that  a  stronger  hand  was  wanted 
at  the  helm.  And  this  vaguely  expressed  but  potent  instinct 
of  the  nation  has  been  right.  A  lax  administration  means 
avowing  of  the  wind  preparatory  to  a  reaping  of  the  whirlwind. 
Errors  committed  by  subordinates  are  lightly  passed  over; 
things  are  allowed  to  drift ;  Abyssinian  expeditions,  Alabama 
damages,  Jamaica  massacres,  Ashantee  campaigns.  Natal  blun- 
ders and  complications,  Indian  mutinies,  Balaclavan  *  miles  of 
agony,'  all  arise,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  mismanage- 
ment of  some  part  of  the  stupendous  concern  by  some  one  or 
other  of  the  managing  conmiittee  set  over  it  by  Parliament 
and  the  country,  and  expected  to  govern  it. 

We  earnestly  maintain  that  strenuous  administration  ought 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  traditions  of  the  Liberal  party,  or 
rather  that  this  has  always  been  the  true  Liberal  creed  The 
party  ought  to  be  able  to  convince  the  country  at  any  moment 
that  it  has  ready  a  staff  of  men  capable  of  adzmnistering  the 
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various  departments  with  a  maximum  of  efficiency;  a  staff  of 
men  thoroughly  versed  in  the  special  knowledge  of  the  depart- 
mentSy  and — what  is  important — ^resolute  to  apply,  in  every 
branch  of  the  Administration,  the  principles  of  Libercdism  as  con- 
trasted with  the  prejudices  of  Toryism.  We  refer  to  such 
principles  as  that  merit,  not  favouritism,  shall  be  the  con- 
sideration regulating  promotions;  that  talent  and  cha- 
racter shall  not  be  forced  to  give  way  to  the  claims  of  con- 
ventional gentility ;  that  possession  of  money  shall  not  enable 
any  man  to  pick  and  choose  the  most  desirable  posts  in  the 
army ;  that  competition^  not  patronage,  shall  be  the  method  by 
which  the  services  are  entered  by  those  desirous  of  jserving 
their  country.  Is  it  not  surprising,  when  we  reflect  how 
profoundly  all  these  things  are  associated  with  the  character 
and  history  of  Liberalism,  to  find  writers  who  take  their 
position  in  the  Liberal  van,  sneering  at  the  regular  work  of  the 
Liberal  Opposition  in  criticising  the  Tory  Administration, 
treating  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  a  Conservative  will 
manage  the  army  or  the  navy  quite  as  well  as  a  Liberal,  and 
practically  pronouncing  it  indifferent  whether  it  is  a  Tory  or  a 
Liberal  Cabinet  that  governs  the  country  ?  The  Liberal  party 
can  be  in  no  sound  state  unless  it  is  prepared  to  promise 
the  public  a  consummately  efficient  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  great  Premier ;  but  his  greatness  was  in 
legislation  rather  than  in  administration.  We  are  not  aware  of 
any  Prime  Minister  in  the  whole  illustrious  roll  who  could  point 
to  such  measures  as  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
and  the  Beform  of  the  Irish  Land  Laws,  projected,  framed,  and 
carried  through  almost  by  his  individual  prowess.  But  as  an 
administrative  minister,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  had  many  superiors, 
notably  Chatham,  Peel,  and  Palmerston.  Each  of  these  had 
a  firmer  grasp  of  the  reins ;  each  enforced  greater  unity 
and  subordination  in  his  Cabinet ;  and  eacn  secured  a 
more  powerful  and  imposing  position  for  Great  Britain  in 
relation  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  must,  we  fear,  be  admitted, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  no  vigorous  disciplinarian  among  his 
colleagues.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  while  intent  upon  his 
great  reforms  in  the  internal  administration,  he  exhibited  no 
keen  or  vigilant  sensibility  as  to  the  honour  of  England  as  a 
great  Power.  He  trusted  to  his  Foreign  Minister  with  a  facile 
confidence  that  was  never  shown  by  Chatham  or  by  Palmerston. 
There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that,  during  his  administration. 
Great  Britain  received  and  submitted  to  an  insult  from  Bussia 
which  would  have  aroused  the  fierce  indignation  of  those  ministers. 
It  may  have  been — we  have  no  doubt  it  was — right  that  the  treaty 
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excluding  the  war  ships  of  Russia  from  the  Black  Sea  should 
be  modified.  Had  application  been  made  by  Russia  for  that 
purpose  with  the  usual  diplomatic  formalities,  it  would  haye 
been  right  and  proper  for  the  Gladstone  Ooyemtnent,  acting  with 
the  approbation  of  Parliament,  and  after  due  consultation  with 
our  allies,  to  haye  granted  the  request.  But  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding adopted  by  Russia  was  mean  in  relation  to  our  allies 
and  contemptuous  in  relation  to  ourselyes.  In  order  that  it 
might  secure  the  sanction  or  neutrality  of  Prussia  in  its  con- 
templated action,  the  Russian  Court  flattered  the  Prussian 
Emperor  in  the  most  fulsome  and  offensive  way,  on  the  occasion 
of  each  new  vrctory  won  by  him  over  the  French.  And  no  sooner 
was  the  overthrow  of  France  supposed  to  be  complete, — ^no 
sooner  was  it  presumable  that  England  would  have  to  deal 
with  Russia  in  complete  isolation,— -than  it  was  announced  by 
Russia,  not  that  application  was  to  be  made,  either  in  confer- 
ence of  the  Great  Powers  or  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
for  modification  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  but  that  she,  Russia, 
would  forthwith  disregard  and  break  that  treaty.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  duty  of  the  British  Government  was  plain. 
Until  the  treaty  was  modified  by  deliberate  agreement,  the 
honour  of  England  was  at  stake  in  its  maintenance.  So 
soon  as  it  became  indubitable  that  Russia  intended  to  take 
the  matter  into  her  own  hand  and  insolently  to  tear  up  the 
treaty  before  England's  face,  the  Mediterranean  fleet  ought  to 
have  been  ordered  to  the  Turkish  waters,  with  instructions  to 
take  in  tow  or  send  to  the  bottom  any  Russian  ship  that 
might  be  found  infringing  treaty  obligations.  Had  this 
been  done  there  woidd,  we  are  convinced,  have  been  not  one 
drop  of  bloodshed,  nor  would  the  general  result,  in  respect  of 
alteration  in  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  have 
necessarily  been  different;  but  England  would  not  have 
brooked  a  gross  insult  in  the  presence  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  Russia  would  have  known  that  more  was  to  be  had  from 
us  by  honourable  negotiation  than  by  ostentatious  contempt. 
We  should  have  been  less  hated  and  more  feared  by  Russia  if 
we  had  not  weakly  accepted  insult  and  injury  at  her  hand. 
The  spectacle  of  our  humiliation  made  a  deep  imptession  in 
Europe  ,*  and  that  large  portion  of  the  public  of  Great  Britain 
which,  though  it  is  not  demonstfatiye  in  political  matters, 
instinctively  expects  all  Governments  to  uphold  the  honour  of 
the  country,  felt  that  England  had  descended  from  the  position 
in  Europe  which  she  held  in  the  days  of  Palmerston. 

But  our  readers  may  think  that  we  have  been  led  into  a 
digression.  It,  of  course,  is  not  our  purpose  to  subject  Mr. 
Gladstone's  conduct  of  the  afihirs  of  the  country  to  detailed 
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criticism ;  but  his  retirement  from  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal 
party  suggests  the  important  question  of  the  duties  of  Prime 
Ministers  and  of  Cabinets  in  our  constitutional  system, 
and  we  have  thought  it  of  moment  to  point  out  the  vital 
connection  which  subsists  between  administrative  ability  and 
an  entirely  successful  discharge  of  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment in  Great  Britain.  It  was  said  by  Burke  that  the 
outcome  of  the  entire  British  constitution  was  seen  in  the 
jury-box,  in  which  twelve  impartial  men  sat  to  decide  upon  facts 
essential  to  the  administration  of  justice.  With  less  of  paradox 
and  more  of  simple  and  obvious  truth,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
issue  of  the  political  development  of  England,  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  her  constitutional  liberties  until  now,  has  been  the 
perfecting  of  a  mechanism  for  sifting  out  about  a  score  of  men 
to  act  as  Governing  Committee  for  the  empire,  presided  over  by 
one  who,  for  the  time,  enjoys  the  confidence  of  a  majority  of  the 
people,  who  represents  to  the  Sovereign  the  will  of  the  country, 
and  who  is  styled  Prime  Minister.  For  about  two  centuries 
the  Government  of  the  empire  has  been  carried  on  by  the  two 
great  parties  which  have  divided  between  them  the  support  of 
the  constituencies,  each  party  proyiding  a  Governing  Committee 
or  Cabinet,  when  it  has  been  its  turn  to  do  so.  We  may 
say  in  passing  that  we  by  no  means  affirm  this  arrangement 
to  be  imalterable.  Party  Government,  as  carried  on  in 
England  since  the  memorable  division  of  parties  in  the 
second  session  of  the  Long  Parliament,  may  be  the  pro- 
duct of  temporary  conditions,  and  may  come  to  an  end  when 
those  conditions  have  changed.  The  true  ideal  of  constitu- 
tional government  may  be  that  a  Parliament  containing  but  one 
party,  the  party  of  the  country,  should  select  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  without  reference  to  any  consideration  whatever, 
except  their  ability  to  do  the  nation's  work.  Of  such  a  state  ojf 
things,  however,  it  would  be  mere  speculative  idleness  to  speak 
at  present.  The  empire  is  governed  alternately  by  Tories  and 
by  Liberals.  One  of  these  parties  is  understood  to  be  always 
calling  *  Back  I  *  the  other  to  be  always  calling  *  Forward  I ' 
And  while  we  do  not  believe  or  suggest  that  the  Liberal  party 
has  shown  too  much  zeal  in  uttering  its  traditional  cry,  we 
think  that,  both  among  the  leaders  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
party,  there  has  been  a  proneness  to  forget  that  the  country  has 
a  right  to  expect  from  the  Liberals  not  only  reforming  energy 
but  consummate  administrative  talent.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Prime 
Minister,  threw  the  main  force  of  his  genius  into  his  great  or- 

Sranic  reforms.   His  ambition  was  the  highest  that  can  animate  a 
egislator,  namely,  to  improve  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
But  a  perfectly  sucoessfal  Premier  will  be  influenced  by  ambition 
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in  the  strict  sense ;  by  a  love  of  power.  He  will  experience  a  sense 
of  exultation  in  the  consciousness  that  his  colleagues  are  doing 
their  work  well,  and  that  the  empire  is  prospering  under  his 
hand.  Admitting  that  this  ambition  is  lower  than  the  other, 
it  is  indispensable  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  great  constitu- 
tional country.  We  find  it  in  Walpole,  in  Chatham,  in  Pal- 
merston,  and  even  in  Peel.  To  stand  in  his  Cabinet,  like  a 
captain  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  feel  that  the  magnificent 
vessel  of  the  empire  which  he,  from  all  the  millions  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  has  been  selected  to  command  and  to  con- 
duct,  is  speeding  prosperously  on  her  voyage, — this  is  one 
supreme  reward  of  the  constitutional  Prime  Minister,  and  it  is 
of  this  reward  that  Mr.  G-Iadstone,  as  it  appears  to  us,  never 
had  any  consciousness,  and  never  formed  a  distinct  idea.  This 
was .  Cromwell's  distinctive  ambition.  He  felt  that  it  was  a 
glorious  thing  to  administer  the  affain  of  England  and  be 
*'  chief  constable  of  the  parish."  But  we  are  very  far  indeed 
from  alleging  that  the  Conservatives  evinced  a  more  alert  and 
impassioned  regard  to  the  honour  of  Great  Britain  than  the 
Liberal  Government.  There  might  be  some  vague  talk  about  a 
spirited  foreign  policy,  but  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred, 
either  to  Mr.  Disraeli  or  to  Lord  Derby,  that  the  occasion  of  our 
being  egregiously  insulted  by  Russia  required  more  from  Her 
Majesty's  Opposition  than  a  modicum  of  conventional  carping 
and  gvumbliuff.  England  has  gradually  fallen  from  a  foremost 
place  among  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe, — ^has  ceased  to  have 
a  voice  along  with  Prussia^  Austria,  and  Kussia,  in  the  regu- 
lation of  European  affairs, — and  neither  of  the  parties  which 
share  between  them  the  Government  of  England  has  produced 
a  minister  whose  patriotism  was  sturdy  enough,  whose  sonsr: 
of  the  honour  of  his  country  was  keen  enough,  to  retard  the 
consummation. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  proceedings  during  the  first  session  of  the 
new  Parliament  afforded  apposite  illustration  of  his  conception 
of  the  position  held  by  the  chief  of  the  Liberal  party.  W  hen 
in  office  he  had  acted,  consciously  or  unconsciousl}*,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  main  duty  of  the  Liberals  is  to  effect 
organic  reforms,  to  cai-ry  out  some  scheme  of  policy  ;  and  as  he 
had  cleared  the  score  when  in  office,  and  no  new  policy  pre- 
sented itself,  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  no  sufficient  occupation 
for  his  energies  in  Opposition.  To  marshal  his  forces  for  future 
campaigns,  to  organize  his  party  and  heal  its  divisions,  to  look 
out  for  rising  talent  and  teach  it  to  show,  by  consummate 
criticism  of  the  Administration,  its  fitness  to  serve  the 
country  in  office,  these  routine  tasks  of  Opposition  had  no 
attraction  for  Mr.  Gladstone.    As  he  could  not  point  to  any 
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great  work  which  the  Liberal  party  were  called  upon  to  do  for 
the  country,  he  apparently  acquiesced  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Liberal  party  had  no  longer  a  claim  to  office.  Suddenly  it 
occurred  to  him  that  there  was  an  opening  for  his  activity ; 
that  a  policy  might  be  founds  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Liberal 
party  might  once  more  be  placed  in  line  of  battle.  Inspired  by 
the  thought,  he  rushed  to  the  front,  startling  the  drowsy  House 
almost  as  much  as  his  Income  Tax  dissolution  had  startled  the 
country.  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  whole  host  of  commonplace 
Tories  and  commonplace  Whigs  were  engaged  in  the  congenial 
trifling  of  the  Public  Worship  Bill.  Mr.  Gladstone  called 
upon  them  to  abandon  this  dishonest  and  pretentious  farce,  and 
to  take  into  consideration  a  scheme  for  the  comprehensive  regu- 
lation of  the  services  of  the  Church  in  respect  of  ritual  and  cere- 
monial. '  You  are  engaged,'  he  said  in  effect,  ^  in  an  attempt  to 

*  bridle  a  particular  section  of  the  clergy;  that  is  paltry, 
'  narrow,  and  unfair.  Let  us  deal  with  the  wants  and  claims 
'  of  all  clerical  parties  as  well  as  of  the  laity,  and  let  us  decide 

*  what,  in  view  of  the  conditions  of  society  in  the  nineteenth 
'  century,  are  the  principles  upon  which,  in  the  public  wor- 

*  ship  of  God,  the  letter  of  ecclesiastical  law  can  be  recon- 
'  ciled  with   the  spirit  of  progress  and  of  order  within  the 

*  pale  of  the  Established  Church.'  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal 
amounted  to  an  undertaking  to  recast  the  entire  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Opposition  on  such  a  basis  would 
have  re-animated  his  energies  and  fired  his  ambition.  At  the 
head  of  a  Liberal  party  engaging  in  such  an  enterprise,  he 
would  have  felt  himself  to  be  worthily  and  honourably  employed. 
He  brought  forward  his  resolutions.  He  astonished  the  House 
and  the  country  by  the  torrent-like  force  of  the  eloquence  with 
which  he  pleaded  his  cause,  and  the  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
subject  which  he  displayed.  He  was  regarded  with  wonder, 
with  admiration — it  might  even  be  with  sympathy,  not  with 
assent.  The  blank  looks  of  all  parties  told  him  it  was  not  thus  that 
a  way  could  be  opened  to  the  stars.  He  stood  alone.  Earnest, 
impassioned,  bent  upon  honest  and  real  work,  he  was  a  stranger 
in  a  House  which  was  transacting  apiece  of  elaborate  humbug. 
Every  candid  observer,  with  any  spark  of  nobleness  in  his 
composition,  felt  that  Mr.  Gladstone  towered  in  moral  elevation 
above  the  general  level  of  the  House,  but  this  was  not  more 
plain  than  the  utter  hopelessness  of  his  position.  The  supporters 
of  the  Public  Worship  Bill  valued  it  simply  as  a  stick  where- 
with to  smite  into  silence  the  Ritualists  or  frighten  them  out  of 
the  Church.  Even  among  the  Liberals  none  could  be  found  to 
follow  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Radicals,  acknowledging  with  all 
frankness  that,  if  the  thing  were  to  be  done,   his  was  the 
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only  rationaly  comprehensivei  and  hone«t  way  of  doing  it,  fell 
that  the  reoaating  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  was 
not  parliamentary  work,  and  that  the  only  feasible  mode  of 
Bolving  the  difficulty  was  to  disestablish  the  Church  and  leave 
EpiscopalianSi  like  other  religionists,  to  arrange  their  own 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  Whigs,  nervously  apprehensive  of 
danger  to  the  Establishment,  felt  by  sure  instinct  tnat  to  under- 
take the  comprehensive  remodelling  o(  the  Church  in  Parlia- 
ment would  be  to  break  up  the  concern.  The  old  kettle  might 
be  tinkered ;  it  could  not  be  repaired.  The  cynics  of  the  House 
and  the  clubs,  who  have  always  hated  Mr.  Gladstone  for  being 
nobler  and  more  conscientious  than  themselves,  sneered  at  the 
entire  exhibition  as  one  proof  more  of  his  incurable  ecclesias- 
ticism  and  speculative  eccentricity.  The  great  body  of  the  Tories 
looked  on  m  silent  amazement,  strong  in  the  strength  of 
stupidity.  Mr.  Disraeli  saw  his  advantage,  and  made  a  judicious 
use  of  it.  He  formally  defied  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  offered  him 
battle.  For  once  Mr.  Disraeli  perfectly  understood  his  country- 
men. They  were  bent  simply  upon  having  the  Bitualists  turned 
out  of  the  Church,  and  fancied  that  the  Public  Worship  Bill 
would,  in  some  way  or  other,  vindicate  the  Protestant  character 
of  the  Establishment.  Sir  William  Harcourt's  Philistine  elo- 
quence, in  the  tone  of  a  rigorous  head-master  of  a  public  school 
who  hears  that  the  boys  are  becoming  mutinous,  was  exactly  in 
accord  with  the  humour  of  the  House  and  the  country.  The 
parsons  were  getting  unruly — give  them  a  touch  of  the  cane ; 
why  should  not  Parliament  look  after  the  Church  as  well  as 
after  the  navy,  the  army,  the  civil  service,  or  anything  else 
which  was  entirely  at  its  command  P  The  religious  earnestness 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  reverence  for  the  Church  as  a  sacred  in- 
stitution, his  desire  that  justice  should  be  done  to  all  parties 
within  her  pale,  found  no  echo  in  the  House ;  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt  appealing,  without  the  remotest  allusion 
to  anv  sacredness  in  the  Church,  to  the  vague  idea  of  the  nation 
that  It  was,  is,  and  must  always  be,  a  Protestant  Church,  were 
supported  by  all  parties.  Mr.  Gladstone  found  that  if  ho 
engaged  in  the  conflict  he  would  be  compelled,  like  Frederick 
the  Great  at  the  battle  of  Eolin,  *  to  storm  the  batteries  alone.' 
He  abandoned  a  hopeless  attempt ;  and  his  resignation  of  the 
Liberal  leadership,  mough  its  formal  announcement  was  regu- 
lated by  the  usages  of  the  parliamentary  session,  may  be  dated 
from  this  point.  He  had  a  second  time  failed  to  strike  out  a 
policy  for  the  Liberal  party,  and  he  could  not  confine  himself 
to  the  routine  work  of  a  leader  of  the  Opposition.  He  could  not 
content  himself  with  the  simple  programme  of  a  leader 
contending   for  offiooj    a  leader  proving    to  the  pubUo  in 
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Opposition  that  he  and  his  Liberals  could  role  the  Empil^e 
better  than  the  Tories.  Alleging  no  other  reason  than 
that  he  was  sixtywfive,  and  had  served  England  for  forty- 
three  years,  he* announced  that  party  pontics  would  no 
longer  be  the  main  business  of  his  lue.  We  repeat,  res- 
peotftilly  out  with  all  deliberation,  that  we  think  he  made 
a,^miBtake.  At  sixty-five,  a  man  may  still  be  called  young  to 
be  Prime  Minister  of  England ;  but  is  it  a  warrantable  hope 
for  an^  man  who,  at  sixty-five,  could  reasonably  look  forward 
to  rulmg  the  Empire,  say  for  ten  years,  as  Prime  Minister, 
that  he  will  find  a  more  august  or  important  '  vocation '  in 
literature,  philosophy,  or  science?  Was  it  not  too  late  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  look  back  from  the  plough  P 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  he  was  not,  for  the  present,  to 
be  without  occupation  that  might  prove  beneficial  to  his  country, 
and  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  civilization  throughout  Europe. 
Stepping  aside  from  the  arena  of  English  parliamentary  strife,  he 
reappeared  on  the  battle-field  of  European  politics,  strenuously 
endeavouring  to  perform  a  service  which  every  intelligent  man 
could  see  to  be  urgently  required.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  most  momentous  question  which  European  statesmen  have 
had  to  face  for  several  years  is  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the 
character  and  claims  of  the  Papacy,  as  related  to  civil  rights 
and  duties,  have  recently  undergone  change?    According  to 
the  answer  returned  to  this  question,  Prince  Bismarck  would  be 
described  as  the  cruel  persecutor  of  a  Church  which  had  from 
time  immemorial  been  loyal,  or  as  the  startled  opponent,  with 
legitimate  weapons,  of  a  new,  subtle,  and  all- grasping  tyranny. 
Mr.  Qladstone  cleared  up  the  whole  controversy  by  putting 
the  question  with  lucid  precision,  and  eliciting  authoritative 
replies.    The  Papacy,  he  said,  as  it  ap^ared  to  him,  had 
changed  at   the  time    of  the  promulgation  of  the  Vatican 
Decrees.    Borne  had  refurbished  the  rusty  tools  of  darker  ages, 
and  Oatholics  were  now  required  to  submit  to  a  comprehen- 
sive despotism,  spiritual  and  civil,  such  as  had  not  been  im- 
posed on  them  since  the  Reformation.    He  asked  his  Roman 
Catholic   countrymen  to   explain  how  they    could   reconcile 
allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  with  allegiance  to  a  foreign  eccle- 
siastic who,  by  the  Vatican  Decrees,  had  been  declared  to  be 
infallible,  and  to  have  supreme  authority  in  all  matters,  whether   ' 
civil  or  sacred. 

The  challenge  uttered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  was  heard  through- 
out Europe,  but  of  course  the  first  to  answer  his  question  were 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain.  The  lo^'al,  simple* 
hearted  Roman  OathoUo  of  the  old  English  type,  sincere  in  his 
devotion  to  his  Cbiireh)  bat  prood  also  of  the  name  of  English- 
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msLH, — the  Lord  Acton,  the  Lord  Camoys,  the  Mr.  Henry  Petre 
— lifted  up  his  eyes  in  wistful  astonishment,  startled  by  the 
mere  notion  that  things  did  not  continue  with  him  as  they  were 
when  his  fathers  fell  on  sleep.  The  Vatican  Decrees  P  Keally 
they  had  not  seemed  to  require  particular  attention.  They 
were  pretty  much  an  affair  of  the  priests  and  ftissy  ecclesiastics 
at  Rome.  Be  they  what  they  might,  they  made  no  difference 
to  EngUsh  Catholics,  who  had  idways  been  loyal  to  their 
sovereign,  who  had  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Liberal  party,  who 
no  more  considered  modem  civilization  impious  than  their 
Protestant  countrymen,  for  whom,  in  fact.  Papal  infallibility 
were  large  words  signifying  nothing.  Such,  published  in 
the  Times  and  other  papers,  was  the  substance  of  the  -answer 
returned  to  Mr.  Gladstone  bv  those  English  Catholics  who, 
through  all  the  temptations  and  persecutions  of  the  Eeformation 
and  the  succeeding  period,  had  remained  true  to  their  country 
and  their  Church,  and  who  drew  their  Catholicism  from  an- 
cestral sources  famed  in  Catholic  Europe  before  the  birth  of 
Igtiatius  Loyola.  We  shall  see  how  their  answer  was  treated 
by  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  It  naturally  was  satisfactory 
to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Of  the  fact  of  the  loyalty  of  those  gentle- 
men he  never  had  a  doubt;  and  it  was  sufficient,  in  the  way  of 
theoretic  explanation  of  that  loyalty,  that  they  should  simply 
ignore  the  Vatican  Decrees  and  walk  in  the  old  paths. 

But  more  formal  replies  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  question  were 
forthcoming.  From  a  score  of  champions  who  entered  the 
lists  we  select  two  for  particular  notice.  Dr.  Newman  and  Arch- 
bishop, now  Cardinal  Manning.  No  contrast  coidd  be  more 
impressive,  more  pathetic,  more  dramatic  than  between  the 
replies  of  these  eminent  men.  Dr.  Newman,  earnest  as  an  old 
Hebrew  prophet,  studious  of  the  truth  alone,  and  living  eeer  in 
the  great  Taskmaster's  eye,  revealed  in  every  sentence  his 
agonized  consciousness  of  that  Ultramontane  tyranny  which  had 
recently  attempted  to  bind  the  consciences  of  B^man  Catholics 
with  fetters  of  iron.  What  spectacle  is  more  touching  than  that 
of  a  ereat  man,  great  in  faculty,  great  in  character,  great  in  ac- 
complished works,  pushed  rudely  into  the  back-ground  by  feebler, 
fussier,  more  intriguing,  more  meanly  ambitious,  altogetiier  more 
commonplace  and  mediocre  natures  P  Alas  I  the  men  who  rise 
fastest  and  highest  in  parties,  whether  political  or  ecclesiastical, 
are  the  men  who  have  sympathy  with  their  coarsest  spirit,  their 
most  extravagant  audacity,  in  one  word  their  defects.  The 
entirely  able,  profoundly  earnest  man  falls,  into  the  cold  shade ; 
the  thorough-paced  partisan  rises  and  rises  imtil  he  is  Primate 
and  Cardinal.  Dr.  Newman's  reply  furnished  one  other  proof 
that  the  yoke  of  Ultramontanism  galls  to  the  quick  this  devout 
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and  high-minded  spirit.  He  referred  to  the  malaria  that  crawls 
mist-like  about  the  ecclesiastical  head-quarters  in  Borne.  He 
pronounced  conscience  to  be  the  aboriginal  vicar  of  Christ.  He 
▼irtually  admitted,  with  deep  distress,  that  the  Vatican  Decrees 
marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  nistory  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It 
might  have  been  surmised  at  the  time,  and  it  soon  became  indu- 
bitable, that  the  fiery  and  searching  eyes  of  Dr.  Manning 
glared  in  more  bitter  disappointment  and  disapproval  upon  the 
answer  of  Dr.  Newman  than  they  had  upon  the  question  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  pathos  of  Dr.  Newman's  reply  lay  in  its  stem 
suppression  of  the  pain  evidently  felt  by  the  writer.  It  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  weather-beaten,  invincible  veteran,  whose 
heart  was  breaking  for  the  calamity  and  dishonour  brought 
upon  the  army  by  new  leaders,  but  who,  nevertheless,  would  give 
his  stroke  for  the  sake  of  the  old  line  and  the  departed  glory. 

In  dramatic  contrast  to  all  this  was  the  reply  of  Dr.  Manning. 
We  doubt  whether,  in  the  whole  range  of  controversial  litera- 
ture, it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  more  arrogant  production 
than  his  pamphlet  on  the  Vatican  Decrees.  In  the  outset  are 
printed  two  letters,  republished  from  the  leading  papers  of 
England  and  America,  which  the  writer  informs  us  that  he 
issued  immediately  on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
challenge.  In  these  the  Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  England, 
so  soon  to  be  a  Cardinal,  laid  down,  with  an  imperiousness  that 
seems  to  out-do  that  of  the  supreme  Pontiff  himself,  the  law  as 
to  what  English  Catholics  were  to  think  and  sav  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Gla^tone's  question.  The  advantage  of  this  early  pub- 
lication was,  as  he  frankly  explains,  that  he  was  able  to  subject 
at  once  to  the  extremities  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  all  those 
who,  in  answering  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  not  shown  due  respect  to 
Ultramontane  ascendency,  or  had  questioned  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Vatican  Decrees.  Merely  for  writing  to  the 
public  press,  exercising  a  privilege  which  as  Englishmen  thev 
felt  to  belong  to  them  as  natural^  as  that  of  breathing  English 
air,  the  Old  Catholics  of  England  were  informed  '  that  the 
'Catholic  Church  has  openly  passed  sentence  upon  them.' 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  tne  truth  than  to  say  that  Lord 
Acton,  Lord  Camoys,  or  Mr.  H.  Petre,  who  may  be  taken  as  on 
this  point  their  spokesman,  betraved  a  mutinous  or  defiant 
spirit.  The  head  and  front  of  their  offending,  even  as  defined 
by  their  Episcopal  accusers  of  Salford  and  Westminster,  was 
that  they  had  i snored  the  Vatican  Decrees.  Mr.  Petre  ^ 
distinctly  stated  that  he  neither  intended  any  ecclesiastical 
offence,  nor  would  plead  guilty  to  having  committed  any.  ^  My 
letter ' — said  Mr.  Petre,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Vaughan — '  to  which  you 
*  allude  is  entirely  restricted  to  the  practical,  not  theologicali 
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'  part  of  the  discussion  now  going  on/  Remonstrance  was  vain. 
TSo  trial  was  rouchsafed  to  the  accused.  Men  whose  fathers 
had  fought  in  the  Crusades,  men  who  had  been  devout  Catholics 
when  Dr.  Manning  was  an  Anglican  Archdeacon,  were  told  to 
stand  aside,  for  the  Church  had  already  passed  sentence  on 
them.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  insolently 
tyrannical  than  such  treatment. 

Having  cleared  his  way  by  branding  all  who  did  not  implicitly 
accept  the  Vatican  Decrees  as  '  nominal  Catholics/  Dr.  Manning 
advances  to  annihilate  Mr.  Gladstone.  Like  the  gigantic 
wrestler  in  'As  You  Like  It/  who  was  to  break  every  bone  in  the 
body  of  Orlando,  he  came  on  with  menacing  gestures  and  dis* 
dainful  frown,  as  if  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  stand  for  a  moment 
before  him.  But  the  grandiloquence  of  his  talk  could  not  dis- 
guise the  meagreness  of  his  real  power,  and  the  habit  of  having 
his  assertions  taken  for  arguments  could  be  traced  beneath  all 
his  assumption  of  logical  forms.  The  dogma  of  infallibility,  he 
sonorously  alleged,  was  always  an  article  of  faith  ;  the  Boman 
Catholic  occupied  exactly  the  same  ground  now  in  relation  to 
civil  allegiance  which  he  had  always  occupied.  Thus  the  his 
wrestler  lung  his  arms  about  and  proclaimed  his  prowess  ana 
had  it  all  his  own  way.  Suddenly  Mr.  Gladstone  stepped  into 
the  ring,  like  Orlando  in  the  other  case.  As  if  by  enchantment, 
the  bragging  champion  went  down.  The  collapse  was  sudden, 
complete,  irretrievable.  *  How  dost  thou,  Charles  P '  ask  the  on- 
lookers in  the  play,  addressing  the  prostrate  giant.  *  He  cannot 
Seak  *  is  the  expressive  reply  suggested  by  those  around  him. 
T.  Gladstone  proved,  in  one  of  the  most  compact  and  lucid 
passages  in  whicn  vaguelv  grandiloquent  assertions  were  ever 
reduced  to  their  true  value,  that  from  time  immemorial  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  England  had  occupied  a  position  entirely 
difibrent  from  that  assigned  them  by  Archbishop  Manning. 
Before  the  Reformation,  the  English  Catholics  had  been  j^ous 
of  the  ascendency  of  the  Pope,  and,  since  the  Reformation,  an 
illustrious  party  among  them,  in  point  of  fact  the  great  body  of 
English  Catholics,  had  not  onlv  maintained  their  civil  ^egiance, 
but,  in  their  heroic  efiPorts  to  do  so,  had  encountered  and  with- 
stood bitter  injustice  from  the  Popes  of  Rome.  In  the  course 
of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  authoritatively  declared,  on 
behalf  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  of  Great  Britain  that  they 
owed  no  allegiance  to  the  Pope  in  civil  affiurs.  In  1767  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  Committee  published  a  manifesto  dis- 
avowing the  deposing  and  absolving  power,  and  affirming  that 
the  Pope  had  *  no  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction  directly  or  in- 
*  directly  within  this  realm.'  Before  the  passing  of  the  great 
BngUsh  Relief  Act  of  179I|  the  Catholics  of  England  issued  a 
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Protestation.  It  was  signed  by  241  priests^  including  all  the 
Vicars  Apostolic ;  by  all  the  leading  clergy  and  laity  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  by  every  person  present  tit  a  general  meeting  of 
English  Roman  Catholics  in  London.  In  this  document  the 
English   Catholics  declare  that  no    ecclesiastical   power  can 

*  directly  or  indirectly  affect  or  interfere  with  the  independence, 

*  sovereignty,  laws,  constitution  or  government '  of  these  realms ; 
and  that  they  ^acknowledge  no  infallibility  in  the  Pope.' 
'  Thus,'  exclaims  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  we  have  on  the  part  of  the 

*  entire  body,  of  which  Archbishop  Manning  is  now  ihe  head,  a 
'  direct,  literal,  and  unconditional  rejection  of  the  cardinal  tenet 
^  which  he  tells  us  has  always  been  oelieved  by  his  Church,  and 
'  was  an  article  of  Divine  faith  before  as  well  as  after  1870.' 
What  a  light  does  all  this  cast  upon  the  Draconian  severity  with 
which  Archbishop  Manning  '  pronounced  sentence '  upon  those 
Catholics  who,  even  in  letters  to  the  Times,  had  ventured  to 
^  hesitate  dislike '  of  the  Vatican  Decrees  I  It  is  like  a  stray 
gleam  from  the  sky  of  a  better  time  falling  suddenly  upon  the 
'ranges  of  glimmering  vaults  with  iron  grates'  where  the  Catholics 
of  England  and  of  Europe  now  pine  in  Ultramontane  durance. 

The  cynics  of  the  clubs  have  been  lavish  of  their  sneers  at 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  account  of  his  pamphlets  on  Ultramontanism. 
If  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  been  said,  are 
willing  to  be  loyal,  even  at  the  expense  of  logical  consistency, 
there  is  no  necessity  to  compel  them  to  choose  between  Pope 
and  Queen.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  most  trivial  and 
narrow  expediency,  there  is  plausibility  in  this.  But  is  there 
to  be  no  such  thing  as  regard  to  truth,  logic,  and  principle  P 
Are  paltry  maxims,  which  secure  peace  and  safety  for  the 
hour,  to  be  the  highest  lights  of  our  statesmanship?  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  no  more  than  evince  the  moral  erectness  and 
elevation  of  his  character,  and  the  power  of  his  reasoning 
faculty,  in  requiring  a  clearer  imderstanding  between  him- 
self and  his  Eoman  Catholic  countrymen  than  could  sub- 
sist before  the  occurrence  of  the  recent  controversy.  By 
dissipating  the  haze  in  which  the  subtle  despotism  of  the 
Jesuits  and  Ultramontanes  had  enveloped  the  history  of  British 
Catholicism,  he  has  cleared  the  entire  political  prospect,  and 
enabled  the  public,  as  was  possible  previously  only  f^  the  best 
informed  and  searching  politicians,  to  distinguish  between  cloud 
and  mountain  range.  We  rejoice,  also,  more  than  we  can 
express,  to  find  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  finally  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  party  which,  throughout  Europe,  whether  under  the 
Protestant  or  the  Old  Catholic  banner,  confronts  in  irreconcilably 
antagonism  the  deadly  bane  of  Ultramontanism.  Hencefoi*ward 
it  wul  be  unpardonable  in  any  English  Protestant,  especially 
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in  any  English  Liberal,  to  take  the  English  CathoUcs  who 
follow  as  submissive  slaves  in  the  wake  of  Cardinal  Manning  for 
the  legitimate  representatives  of  Catholicism  in  England,  instead 
of  those  Catholics  who,  while  true  to  their  Church,  have  never 
been  seduced  from  supreme  allegiance  to  their  country.  It  was 
reserved  for  Cardinal  Manning,  a  bom  Protestant,  a  proselyte 
from  the  Anglican  Establishment,  a  Roman  Catholic  of  yes- 
terday, to  lay  the.  ecclesiastical  liberties  of  Roman  Catholic 
England  at  tne  feet  of  the  Pope.  While  we  cannot  help  acknow- 
ledging that  an  alliance  between  Ultramontanes  and  Liberals 
is  impossible,  we  would  all  the  more  earnestly  plead  for  cordial 
relations  between  Liberals  and  those  loyal  Catholics  who  are 
English  first  and  Roman  afterwards.  'In  all  times,'  says 
Mr.  Gladstone,  '  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  Victoria, 

*  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England,  as  a  body,  have  been  eminently 

*  and  unreservedly  loyal.    But  they  have  been  as  eminently  noted 

*  for  their  thorough  estrangement  from  Ultramontane  opmions ; 
'  and  their,  clergy,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Emancipation  Act, 
'  felt  with  them ;    though  a  school  addicted  to  Cunalism  and 

*  Jesuitism,  thrust  among  them  by  the  Popes  at  the  commence- 

*  ment  of  the  period,  first  brought  upon  them  grievous  sufferings, 

*  then  succeeded  in  attaching  a  stigma  to  their  name,  and  now 

*  threatens  gradually  to  accomplish  a  transformation  of  their 
'  opinions,  with  an  eventual  change  in  their  spirit,  of  which  it  is 
'  difficult  to  foresee  the  bounds.  Not  that  the  men  who  now  hold 
'  the  ancestral  view  will,  as  a  rule,  exchange  it  for  the  view  of 

*  the  Vatican  ;  but  that,  as  in  the  course  of  nature  they  depart, 
'  Vaticanists  will  grow  up,  and  take  their  places.'  We  shall 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  so,  but  that  Ultramontanism  will  prove 
to  nave  been  a  temporary  shadow  crossing  the  sun. 

Practically  Mr.  Gladstone's  discussion  of  Vaticanism  has  been 
important  to  the  Liberal  party,  as  enabling  earnest  Liberals, 
anxious  to  preserve  a  mood  of  genial  toleration  towards  all  friends 
of  progress,  to  define  the  policy  which  ought  in  future  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  party  in  relation  to  Roman  Catholics.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  shown  that  no  English  Government  ever  contemplated 
cordial  alliance  with  Ultramontanes.  There  has  been  no  period, 
before  or  since  the  Reformation,  when  the  Protestant  statesmen 
of  Englax)^,  whether  Conservative  or  Liberal,  held  that  persons 
who  regarded  a  foreign  ecclesiastic  as  wielding,  dejure,  supreme 
authority  over  civil  rulers,  and  as  empowered  by  God  to  depose 
sovereigns,  could  be  perfectly  loyal  subjects  of  the  English  mon- 
archy. The  justice  of  this  historical  contention  was  virtually 
admitted  by  tne  English  Roman  Catholics  themselves  when,  as  a 
condition  of  their  (^taininff  full  rights  of  citizenship,  they  dis- 
claimed the  deposing  and  absolving  power  of  tiie  Pope  and  dis* 
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avowed  belief  in  his  infallibilifcy.  It  follows  that  it  is  perfectly 
legitimate  for  Liberal  statesmen  to  consider  what  means  are  ne- 
cessary to  check  the  advances  of  that  Ultramontane  Romanism 
which,  coolly  assuming  as  its  own  all  that  had,  under  expressly 
stated  conditions,  been  granted  to  Roman  Catholics  not  Ultra- 
montane, imposes  at  this  hour  its  elaborate  and  subtle  despotism 
upon  the  Catholics  of  England,  and  may  not  extravagantly 
entertain  the  hope,  if  its  wise  and  bold  and  strategic  Cardinal 
should  become  supreme  Pontiff,  to  bring  within  the  same  iron 
net  the  Protestants  of  the  empire.  Having  divested  themselves 
of  their  Papal  uniform,  having  professed  themselves  loyal  sub* 
jects  of  England,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  were 
taken  with  heartiest  welcome  into  our  common  English  home. 
All  intelligent  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen  agreed 
that  the  notion  of  submission  in  civil  affairs  to  a  foreign  eccle- 
siastic shoidd  be  placed  in  the  museum  of  historical  absurdities. 
But  a  change  gradually  took  place.  A  hot  and  heady  faction 
of  Ultramontane  bigots,  respectable  from  its  sincerity,  strong 
in  its  concentration  and  tenacity,  formidable  from  its  num- 
bers, intrepidity,  and  talent,  worked  its  way  to  supremacy 
in  the  councils  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Old  Catholics 
of  England,  like  the  Old  Catholics  of  Germany,  remained 
true  to  their  civil  allegiance  as  well  as  to  all  those  prin- 
ciples of  political  progress,  historical  verity,  and  scientific  en- 
lightenment which  marked  the  modem  advance  of  the  human 
mind.  But  the  wily  Ultramontanes,  silent  in  their  fathomless 
subtlety,  bewitched  as  it  were  into  their  own  semblance,  and  en- 
dued in  their  own  black  livery,  the  Old  Catholics  both  of  England 
and  of  Germany.  Happily,  the  daring  of  the  Ultramontanes 
outran  their  cunning,  and  at  the  promulgation  of  the  Vatican 
Decrees  the  Old  Catholics  of  Germany  awoke  as  at  a  thunder- 
clap. In  England  the  Old  Catholics  continued  slumbrous  until 
Mr.  Gladstone's  question  sounded  in  their  ears,  and  almost  at 
the  same  moment  the  imperious  command  of  their  Ultra- 
montane Archbishop,  now  Cardinal,  warning  them,  to  give  no 
answer  that  might  displease  their  Ultramontane  chiefs. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  taught  us  Liberals  how  we  are  to  comport 
ourselves  between  these  contrasted  kinds  or  classes  of  Roman 
Catholics.  The  friends  we  have  and  their  adoptionj^ried,  the 
leal-hearted  Old  Catholics  of  England,  who  stood  by  their 
country  in  many  a  trying  hour,  we,  as  Liberals,  shall  grapple 
to  our  soul  witn  hooks  oi  steel;  but  we  are  under  no  sort  of 
obligation  to  extend  the  privileges  of  friendship  or  of  trust  to 
those  Ultramontane  Papists  who  have  anew  set  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  array  against  uberty  and  against  intelligence. 
Greatly  as  we  regret  Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  &>m  the  leader- 
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ship  of  the  Liberal  party,  we  feel  that  he  has  made  noble  amends 
by  the  serrice  he  has  done  to  England  and  to  Europe  in  his  expo- 
sure of  Ultramontanism.  It  is  worth  all  that  has  been  done  in 
the  present  hum-drum  session  thrice  told.  It  is  a  service  to  all 
civilized  nations,  and  lays  bare  an  evil  that  threatens  the  soul's 
life  of  free  peoples.  It  prepares  the  way  for  a  common  under- 
standing between  the  Liberal  party  throughout  Europe;  a 
common  understanding  based  on  the  idea  that  resistance  to  this 
pernicious  tyranny,  this  paralyzing  and  degrading  ecclesiasticism, 
this  consecration  of  ignorance,  obstruction,  reaction,  and  stagna- 
tion, is  the  duty  of  t£e  universal  Liberal  party,  in  Germany,  in 
Italy,  in  France,  in  England ;  resistance  to  it  in  every  field, 
whether  it  invades  domestic  privacy,  or  usurps  rights  of  inter- 
ference with  birth,  marriage,  burial,  or  attempts  to  lay  its  ghoulish 
hand  upon  the  education  of  the  young.  Earnestly  do  we  trust  that, 
in  England  at  least,  it  will  never  be  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into 
conflict  with  Ultramontanism  except  with  the  weapons  of  free 
opinion.  Personally  we  respect  Cardinal  Manning,  though  we 
utterly  and  infinitely  disapprove  of  and  oppose  all  he  represents 
in  Europe  and  in  England.  When  he  tells  us  that  it  is  better 
to  serve  God  than  man,  we  shall  reply  that  we  cannot  treat 
*  Pope '  and  '  God '  as  convertible  terms,  which  is  the  grand 
device  of  Jesuitism,  and  shall  add,  with  Dr.  Newman,  that 
conscience,  not  the  Pope,  is  the  aboriginal  vicar  of  Christ. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  leadership  of  the 
Liberals  having  become  an  accomplished  fact,  various  conse- 
quences connected  with  the  organization  of  the  party  and  the 
conditions  of  parliamentary  warfare  speedily  followed.  The 
lead  of  the  party,  as  a  whole,  fell,  without  a  dissentient  voice, 
to  Lord  Granville.  The  lead  in  the  Commons  was  committed 
to  Lord  Hartington,  a  choice  which  deserves,  we  think,  to  be 
approved.  His  lordship's  lead  was  sure  to  be  judicious  and 
temperate,  and  it  could  be  counted  on  that  the  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  party  would  act  harmoniously  under  him. 

But  the  most  important  occurrence  arising  out  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's retirement  was  the  delivenr  of  Mr.  Bright's  speech 
soon  after,  in  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham*  The  advanced  section 
of  the  Liberal  party  looked  naturally  to  Mr.  Bright,  and  they 
were  not  disappointed.  In  a  briefi  moderately-toned,  but  per- 
fectly lucid  and  adequate  speech,  he  stated  it  as  his  con- 
viction, that  the  next  great  work  for  the  party  of  progress  is 
the  disestablishment  of  the  State  Churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  have  for  some  little  time 
explicitly  maintained  this  proposition.  Mr.  Bright's  address  was 
felt  to  be  a  word  i^ken  in  season  by  all  staunch  and  undis- 
mayed Liberals.    We  cannot  hope  that  the  many  liberals  who 
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dread  changei  even  when  it  has  become  urgently  necessary — 
the  easy-going  men  of  the  centres,  who  have  learned  to  acquiesce 
in  evils  which  custom  has  made  tolerable — will  very  soon  assent 
to  a  policy  of  disestablishment.  But  the  van  of  the  party, — 
that  section  of  it  into  which  new  energy  and  young  blood  wiU  flow 
— is  vividly  conscious  that  the  various  material  refonns  which 
have  been  effected  by  the  Liberals  during  the  present  cen- 
tury must  be  crowned  by  one  grand  act  of  ecclesiastical  reform. 
Monopoly  in  other  provinces  has  been  destroyed  ;  monopoly  in 
the  spiritual  province  must  be  abolished.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  things  cannot  remain  as  they  are.  England  is 
divided  into  two  nations,  Church  and  Dissent,  which  hardly 
intermarry,  and  which  fill  society  with  bitterness.  The  clergy 
of  a  Protestant  Church  publicly  rank  the  clergy  of  Protestant 
Churches  in  the  same  country  along  with  publicans  as  obstruc- 
tives to  religious  instruction.  It  is  for  the  common  welfare 
— it  is  for  the  strength  and  harmony  of  English  society — 
that  all  organizations  having  for  their  object  to  teach  the 
people  to  obey  God,  shoidd  feel  themselves  equally  under  the 
protection  ana  sanction  of  the  State.  This  free  and  friendly 
alliance  with  all  Churches  cannot  subsist  while  there  is  an  invi- 
dious and  exceptional  alliance  with  one.  It  is  monstrous  that,  in  the 
present  age,  the  Parliament  of  England  should  practically  pro- 
ceed on  the  assumption  that  there  is  but  one  Christian  Church 
in  England.  Not  less  monstrous  is  it  that  Episcopalians  should 
occupy  the  time  of  Parliament  with  their  affairs,  after  it  has 
been  proved  by  the  experience  of  two  centuries  that  Free 
Churches  can  manage  their  own  concerns  without  the  smallest 
inconvenience  of  any  kind  to  the  State.  There  is,  of  course, 
also,  the  important  consideration  that  great  sums  of  public 
money,  which  ought  to  be  appropriated  by  Parliament  to  the 
national  use,  are  in  possession  of  a  single  sect.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  upon  the  general  argument  in  favour  of 
disestablishment  and  disendowment.  All  the  best  Liberals  will, 
we  believe,  agree  with  Mr.  Bright  that  the  party  must  look  in 
that  direction.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  avowed  himself  deeply 
reluctant  to  undertake  the  work  of  disestablishment.  But  he  has 
abandoned  the  groimds  of  defence  he  once  took  up ;  he  has 
gradually,  as  his  powers  have  matured,  become  more  Doldly  and 
comprehensively  Liberal ;  and  our  surmise,  which  we  give  only 
as  such,  is  that  he  feels  the  path  indicated  by  Mr.  Bright  to  be 
the  only  one  on  which  the  Liberal  party  can  advance.  We  are 
nb!e,  at  all  events,  to  state  that  his  sentiment  towards  the 
Nonconformists  is  one  of  cordiality  and  satisfaction.  May  the  day 
not  be  very  far  distant  when  political  relations  will  be  renewed 
between  the  Liberal  party  and  the  greatest  of  Liberals ! 
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Art.  YIII. — Internal  Evidence  in  a  Case  of  Disputed  Authorship. 

(I).  The  Works  of  Michael  Bruce,  with  a  Memoir  and  Critical 
Notes.  Bj  the  Key.  A.  B.  Gbosabt,  Kinross.  William 
Oliphant  and  Son.     Edinburgh,  1865. 

(2).  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo.  Edinbiu'gh,  1770.  With  Bemarks  on 
its  Authorship,  in  a  Letter  to  John  Campbell  Shairp,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  United  College,  University  of  St. 
Andrew's.     By  David  Laino,  LL.D.     Edinburgh,  1873. 

(3).  Michael  Bruce  and  the  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo.     By  Principal 
Shairp,  LL.D.     {Good  Words,  November,  1873.) 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1768,  two  lads  met  in  the  Greek  class  in 
the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh,  and,  in  spite  of  marked  contrast  of 
character,  they  formed  a  close  friendship,  which,  notwithstanding 
that  they  sood  went  on  very  different  ways,  would  seem  to  have  lasted 
till  the  sad  and  early  death  of  the  older.  There  would  haye  been 
little  special  in  this.  College  friendships  that  are  life-long  are  not 
uncommon;  but  both  the  lads  wrote  poetry — poetry  which  the 
world  will  not  willingly  let  die .  One  can  coDJ  uce  up  a  vision  of  them : 
the  one  fair,  pale,  high-browed,  with  a  certain  mingled  rusticity  and 
air  of  difftinctioD,  quietly  serious  beyond  his  years,  haunting  the  Edin- 
burgh book-stalls,  such  as  they  then  were,  and  doting  on  choice  edi- 
tions of  his  favourite  authors,  which  he  was  fain  to  buy.  The  other 
straight  of  figure,  and  a  little  florid,  with  a  keen,  dark  eye,  and  a  long 
nose,  and  the  general  air  of  a  man  of  parts,  who  knows  his  powers  and 
scents  coming  distinction,  full  of  talk  and  anecdote,  and  determined 
to  get  along  and  achieve  greatness  somehow.  Agility,  tact,  resource 
seem  marked  on  the  one ;  shrinking  timidity,  and  pride  that  mates 
with  self-depreciation,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  other.  Priend- 
ship,  they  say,  &vours  difference  of  temperament,  and  certainly  such 
difference  was  here. 

The  relation  of  these  two  has  become  historical,  because  one  or 
other  of  them,  among  various  things  besides,  wrote  a  song,  which 
for  sweetness,  simplicity,  and  truth  has  hardly  been  surpassed,  and, 
as  coming  at  a  time  when  poetry  in  these  islands  was  lost  in  artifice 
and  trick,  stands  out  as  something  unique  and  unexpected  in 
literature.  '  The  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo '  strikes  a  true  note,  and  not 
only  so,  it  legitimately  '  preluded  that  melodious  burst '  which  came 
with  Burns  and  was  carried  forward  by  Wordsworth.  But  its 
authorship  is  still  a  disputed  point.  Critics  and  literary  men  are  to 
this  day  diyided  between  the  claims  of  Michael  Bruce  and  John 
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Logan,  and  the  matter  has  come  forward  to  be  anew  discussed.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  Sey.  A.  B.  Qrosart  (so  well-known  for  his  careful 
reprints  of  old  and  rare  works)  published  an  elaborate,  and  so  far 
ezhaustiyoy  life  of  Michael  Bruce,  in  which  he  made  short  work  of 
Logan's  claims.  This  stirred  up  Dr.  David  Laing,  of  Edinburgh, 
to  print,  with  some  additions,  a  pamphlet,  which  he  had  written  a 
good  many  years  ago  in  favour  of  Logan,  and  to  distribute  copies  of 
it  among  those  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  matter.  Articles  have 
appeared  here  and  there  in  reviews  and  newspapers  founded  on  it, 
and  Principal  Shairp,  of  St.  Andrew's,  recently  published,  in  Good 
Wardff  an  impartial  rSmmS  of  the  whole  controversy,  his  judgment 
upon  it  decidedly  leaning  towards  Bruce. 

There  is  one  preliminary  remark  to  be  made.  We  must  bewaro 
of  allowing  our  judgments  to  be  swayed  by  our  sympathies.  For  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Bruce,  far  more  powerfully  than  Logan,  appeals 
to  the  latter.  His  life  had  a  wonderful  unity  of  its  own ;  and  in 
the  pathos  of  its  gentle  ambitions  and  unfulfilled  hopes,  there  is 
something  that  assorts  so  sweetly  with  our  ideal  of  the  poet— loved 
of  the  gods,  and  therefore  dying  young — that  somehow  the  suffrages 
of  our  sympathies  are  fully  enlisted  in  his  favour  before  we  have 
heard  any  arguments.  '  The  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,'  we  feel,  is  just 
such  as  should  have  been  written  by  such  a  poet.  There  is  a 
simplicity  and  purify  about  it,  a  note  breaking  on  the  ear,  so  artless 
and  bird-like  sweet,  that  it  seems  a  final  utterance,  *a  sweet  carol 
fluted  ere  thedeath,'ratherthan  a  prelude  to  more  promiscuous  efforts. 
From  the  early,  childish  days  in  Kinnesswood  village,  nestling  at 
the  foot  of  the  green  Lomonds  on  Lochleven*s  edge,  where  the  boy 
astonished  all  who  knew  him  by  his  aptness  in  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  his  love  of  books ;  from  the  days  of  the  '  herding '  among  the 
hills,  and  the  evenings  with  his  pious,  orderly,  hard-working  father, 
the  readings  by  the  quiet  fireside,  when  the  loom  was  at  rest  and  the 
shuttle  gave  no  sound — ^from  the  college  days,  with  their  subdued 
enthusiasms,  and  the  recurring  vacation-times  at  home,  when  he  had 
to  excuse  himself  for  such  vagaries  as  writing  poems  '  about  a  gowk* 
on  to  his  school-teachings  and  his  love  for  Madeline  Orieve,  who  yet  in 
after  years  declared  that '  Michael  Bruce  never  asked  her,' — ^in  all  we 
see  the  shy,  sensitive,  rarely-elevated  poetic  nature  that  commands 
love  and  sympathy,  wherever  love  and  sympathy  exist  in  generous 
human  breasts.  Mr.  Orosart  may  have  erred  in  some  points : 
but  certainly  literature  owes  much  to  him  for  the  careful  and  con- 
scientious way  in  which  he  has  gathered  together  everything 
characteristic  of  Bruce.    The  life  itself  was  a  lyric — brief,  bright, 
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and  touched  all  through  with  threads  of  kindliest  interest,  Buoh 

we  see  little  or  no  trace  of  in  the  liyes  of  some  other  poets  that 

.  were  like  him  in  passing  early  away.    This,  for  instance^  is  a  gracloua 

glimpse  of  childish  life,  not  without  its  touch  of  humour  and 

oddity  : — 

'  The  father  and  Miohae],  then  a  mere  child,  having  visited  a  book- 
stall at  one  of  the  market  fairs  in  the  village,  the  poems  of  Sir  David 
Lindsay  of  the  Mount  were  inquired  for.  The  vendor  of  books  did  not 
chance  to  have  the  volume  ;  but  learning  that  it  was  asked  for  the  child 
before  htm,  he  was  so  surprised  that  he  should  want  it,  that  he  tamed 
up  a  little  volume,  entitled  "  Key  to  the  Gates  of  Heaven,"  and  pro- 
mised to  let  him  have  it  on  condition  that  he  would  read  a  portion  of  it 
on  the  spot ;  which  being  done  to  his  satisfaction,  immediately  he  awarded 
the  prize/ 

But  the  head  did  not  out-run  the  heart.  He  was  tb?  youngest — 
the  Joseph  of  the  family,  without  provoking  the  envy  of  his  brethren, 
and  yet  he  seems  never  to  have  been  spoiled  or  selfish.  He  was  often 
found,  notwithstanding  his  own  delicate  constitutioDi  taking  the 
part  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  in  this,  certaialy,  the  '  child 
was  father  of  the  man.'  The  Scottish  Dominie  is  regarded  as  the 
impersonation  of  unrelenting  cruelty — himself  a  sort  of  embodied 
Calvinism — ^but  Bruce,  we  are  told,  when  he  taught  a  school,  never 
could  be  induced  to  use  either  rod  or  ^^  taws."  And  then  hi?  capability 
of  attachment  1  If  he  found  no  means  of  coufesving  his  love  for 
Madeline  Grieve,*  he  had  iriendships  that  were  confeased  and 
perfect.  The  proprietor  of  an  estate  near  to  £inneBBWood|  Mr.  Amot, 
of  Portmoak,  had  a  son,  who  became  a  close  companion  of  Michael's 
when  they  were  boys,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  disparity  of  their 
circumstances ;  but  he  died  in  his  sixteenth  year. 

'  The  removal  of  this  youth,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  singulariy 
interesting  boy,  moved  Bruce  deeply.  The  father  was  a  man  of  fine 
character,  of  rare  sagacity,  and,  in  his  oireumstanees,  of  rare  cnlturet 
To  him  it  was  Michael  Bruce  was  indebted  for  his  first  introduction 
to  Shakespeare,  Pope,  Young,  and  other  of  the  great  zuimes  of  our 
country.  The  death  of  William,  so  far  from  sundering.  Mr.  Amot  and 
the  young  "  student,"  appears  to  have  drawn  them  closer  and  kindlier 
together.  To  the  end  they  corresponded,  and  many  an  unostentatious 
present  witnessed  to  the  thougthfulness  and  tenderness  of  the  father's 
regard  for  Bruce/ 

*  This  doggrel  verse  still  circulates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kinnesswood : — 

'  In  Cleish  kirkyard  lies  Magdalene  Grieve, 

A  lass  [sweetheart]  o'  Bruce  the  poet ; 
Aad  Tanuue  Walker  made  tikis  Verse 
To  let  the  world  know  it.' 
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Brace's  tender  memory  of  his  school  companion,  Amot,  is 
enshrined  in  verse,  where  he  mourns  him  under  the  name  of 
Daphnis. 

Mr.  Qrosart  writes : — 

' .  .  .  .  Before  Brace  had  heen  enrolled  as  studeDt  at  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Arnot  declared  his  readiness  to  render  what  assistance .  lay  in  his  power, 
and  the  monthly  chesty  as  it  passed  from  Kinnesswood  to  Edinburgh, 
showed  that  he  did  not  fail  of  his  promise,  for  there  went  in  it  no^  a  "  kit " 
of  sweet  butter,  and  now  a  dozen  new-laid  eggs,  eyen  well-nigh  all  the 
presents  to  Dayid  at  Mahanaim.  ''  Honey,  and  butter,  and  sheep,  and 
cheeses  of  kine."    (2  Sam.  xvii.  29.)' 

The  privations,  of  which  a  good  deal  has  been  made,  seem  to  have 
been  of  a  modified  character,  and  Bruce*s  early  death  cannot  be 
regarded  as  having  been,  as  some  suppose,  accelerated  by  anything 
of  that  kind.  He  was  comparatively  well  provided  for,  and  had 
money  to  spend  in  gratifying  himself  by  the  purchase  of  choice 
books ;  as  this,  from  Mr.  Grosart,  will  prove : — 

'All  his  books  that  remain  are  beautiful  copies  of  the  finest  editions. 
I  have  his  fair  vellum-bound  Greek  Testament,  in  selected  sections,  and 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Swan  of  Muirton,  has  his  Lactantius,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion on  the  title-page,  "  Michel  Brusius  jure  emptionis  tenet  hunc 
librum.  Edinburgh,  Martii  lOmo,  1763  tis  $ "  also  his  *'  Josephus,"  by 
Stoer/ 

And  he  himself  makes  confession  of  this  weakness  very  naively 
in  this  vanishing  glimpse  of  his  book  tastes,  which  we  find  in  a 
fragment  of  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Arnot : — 

[Edinburgh,  November  27,  1764.]  '  I  daily  meet  with  proof  that 
money  is  a  necessary  evil.  When  in  an  auction,  I  often  say  to  myself. 
How  happy  should  I  be  if  I  had  money  to  purchase  such  a  book  !  How 
well  should  my  library  be  furnished  I    Nisi  obstat  res  angusta  domi. 

«  My  lot  forbids,  nor  circumscribes  alone 
My  growing  virtues,  but  my  crimes  confutes." ' 

He  proceeds, — 

'Whether  any  virtues  would  have  accompanied  me  in  a  more 
elevated  station  is  uncertain;  but  that  a  number  of  vices,  of  which 
my  sphere  is  incapable,  would  have  been  its  attendants,  is  unquestion- 
able. The  Supreme  Wisdom  has  seen  this  want,  and  the  Supreme 
Wisdom  cannot  err.  * 

After  finishing  his  four  years'  course  in  the  art  classes  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  went  to  study  at  the  Burgher  Divinity  Hall,  where  there 
obtained  an  odd,  informal  sort  of  arrangement,  by  which  the  students 
were  boarded  out  free  in  the  burgher  families  round  Kinross.    Mr. 
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Grosart  thus  giyea  us  a  quaint  glimpse  of  an  old  Scotch  coUegiafce 
system^  which  seems  to  have  had  excellent  results : — 

'  In  the  congregation  of  the  professor  [the  Bev.  John  Swanston]  there 
were  a  number  of  proprietors  of  lesser  or  larger  farms,  and  olherwise 
well  to  do.  These  received  the  young  men  into  their  seyeral  houses  in 
the  character  of  friends,  without  any  remuneration  farther  than  the 
satisfaction  of  thereby  rendering  service  to  the  future  ministers  of  their 
beloyed  Church.  In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  Bruce  resided, 
during  his  attendance  at  the  Hall,  with  Mr.  Henderson,  the  '*  Laird  "  of 
Turfhills,  whose  son  George  had  been  Michael's  associate  at  the  Univer- 
sity, and  who  is  celebrated  in  Lochleycn  under  the  name  of  Lelius.  •  •  . 
It  was  into  this  family — one  of  the  old  stamp  of  "  godliness,"  kingly  men 
and  mother-of-Lemuel-like  women — that  Michael  Bruce  was  received  ; 
and  it  must  have  had  peculiar  attractions  for  him.  There  were  the 
traditions  of  *'  the  Covenanters,''  there  was  a  hereditary  taste  for  ballad 
lore,  and  the  "  auld  manners  of  auld  lang  syne,"  there  was  generous 
hospitality ;  there  was  a  fellow-student  like-minded ;  and  above  all  and 
about  all  as  an  atmosphere,  real  godliness  of  no  austere  but  contrari- 
wise joyous  sort.* 

We  have  referred  to  these  incidents  in  Michael  Bruce's  life  to 
show  bow  large  a  share  his  friendships  had  in  framing  the  form  of 
his  poetry.  Doubtless  he  gave  more  than  he  owed  to  those  he  thus 
mourned,  but  genius  of  the  type  he  illustrates  is  always  generous. 
And  so  with  such  ever-recurring  touches  of  gentle  sweetness,  Bruoe's 
life  rounds  itself  off,  no  violence  nor  strife  nor  noisy  ambition  in  it, 
till  at  length,  in  July  of  the  year  1767,  he  finds  himself  dying  in 
his  father's  house  in  Sinnesswood.  But  the  gentle  spirit  knows  no 
fear.  When  Lawson,  another  fellow-student,  who  had  gone  to  see 
him,  remarked,  with  an  air  of  surprise,  how  cheerful  he  lookedi  Bruce 
replied,  '  Why  should  not  a  man  be  cheerful  on  the  verge  of  heaven  P' 
His  Bible  is  said  to  have  been  found  lying  on  his  pillow,  marked  at 
Jeremiah  xxii.  10,  and  this  verse  written  on  a  blank  leaf: — 

'  'Tis  very  vain  for  me  to  boast 
How  small  a  price  my  Bible  cost ; 
The  day  of  judgment  will  make  clear 
'Twas  very  cheap — or  very  dear.' 

He  had  just  reached  his  twenty-first  year. 

During  Bruce*s  second  year  at  Edinburgh,  the  group  of  burgher 
students  had  been  joined  by  another — John  Logan — also  a  burgher 
student.  Logan,  who  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  East  Lothian 
soon  impressed  the  professors  by  his  literary  facilities,  especially 
gaining  the  favour  of  Dr.  Hugh  Blair.  He  by-and-by  abandoned 
the  burghers  to  study  for  the  Established  Church,  no  doubt  con- 
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sidering  that  his  chances  of  preferment  and  his  influence  would 
thus  be  increased ;  and  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  something 
in  Principal  Shairp's  statement,  that  he  '  found  the  way  of  life 
among  his  fellow-seceders  too  severe  for  his  tastes.'  But,  apparently, 
the  *  severity  of  their  way  of  life '  was  far  more  favourable  to  open 
literary  ambitions  than  the  freer  style  of  life  which  prevailed  in  the 
Establishment,  if  we  are  to  trust  a  remark  of  Dr.  David  Laing^s,  to 
which  we  shall  again  refer;  for  we  find  in  February  of  the  year 
1766,  when  Michael  was  teaching  school  in  the  damp,  discomposing 
region  of  Forrest  Mill,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  from  Kinness- 
wood,  the  same  fellow-student  Lawson,  who  afterwards  visited  bim 
on  his  death-bed,  writing  thus  to  him  with  respect  to  his  poems : — 

'  I  received  yours,  and  am  surprised  that  you  say  you  have  nothing  to 
write.  Have  the  Muses  forsaken  you  P  Have  the  tuneful  sisters  with- 
drawn from  the  banks  of  "  Lochleven  "  P  It  is  impossible  you  can  have 
offended  them.  No ;  they  will  yet  exalt  your  name  as  high  as  they  ever 
did  Addison's  or  Pope's.  My  dear  friend,  /  long  to  Bee  you  appear  in 
public,  I  hope  I  shall  be  freed  from  suspense  ore  long.  Do  not  fail  to 
do  it  soon.' 

Now  this  Lawson  was  a  man  of  cultivation,  and  was  afterwards  a 
professor,  and  the  fact  that  in  1766  there  were  poems  of  Bruce's  in 
eifistence,  and  of  such  quality  and  of  sufficient  number  to  lead 
Lawson  to  urge  publication  of  a  volume,  as  is  here  clearly  meant,  is 
very  significant  in  reference  to  the  train  of  argument  which  Principal 
Shairp  has  pursued.  But  what  we  are  most  concerned  to  remark 
just  now  is  the  innocent  way  in  which  seceder  students  look  at 
poetic  and  literary  fame,  compared  with  Established  'moderate' 
students,  if  we  are  at  all  to  credit  Dr.  David  Laing. 

While  Logan  was  yet  a  student — in  1770— he  published 
a  volume  of  poem?,  entitled  *  Poems  on  several  occasions  by 
Michael  Bruce,'  hinting  in  the  preface  that  'some  poems  wrote 
by  other  authors'  had  been  inserted  'to  make  up  a  miscellany.' 
Logan's  name  as  editor  was  not  given,  but  it  is  evident  enough 
that  Logan  did  not  hide  that  he  was  the  editor,  and  gave  forth 
that  he  had  written  some  of  the  poems.  Eleven  years  after- 
wards—in 1731 — he  issued  another  vol.,  'Poems  by  the  Rev.  John 
Logan,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Leith,'  and  in  this  '  The  Ode  to  the 
Cuckoo,'  which  had  been  included  in  the  former  volume,  near  the 
end,  appears  here  first  in  the  list  of  contents.  Lognn's  deter- 
mination to  the  Scottish  Church  had  been  so  far  favourable.  He  had 
been  appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of  Leith ;  but  he  speedily  fell  into 
disagreeable  relations  with  his  people,  and  demitted  his  charge 

wo.  CXXII.  L  L 
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fioallf,  lo  torn  LondonwarJ  apd  ify  literature,  wji^ere  ta  ddifimd 
lectures  and  published  seFcral  works.    Dr.  Anderson  says  tbat-rr 

'  Deyiations  from  the  modes  of  the  world,  and  violations  of  professional 
decorum,  offended  his  parishionersy  and  made  it  eligible  for  him  to  dis- 
continue the  exercise  of  his  clerical  function.  .  .  •  He  grew  burden- 
some to  himself,  and  with  the  usual  weakness  of  men  so  diseased,  eagerly 
snatched  that  temporary  relief  which  the  bottle  supplies.' 

The  picture  of  hia  surrounding  himself  in  hia  solitary  Lond^ 
lodging  with  poor  /children,  and  making  them  r0ad  the  Bible  to  hinii 
is  very  touching  in  every  way. 

We  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  give  these  biographical  facts  in 
the  outset,  because,  after  all,  in  considering  the  question  of  author- 
ship of  the  '  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo/  we  are  really  more  dependent  upon 
internal  evidence  and  personal  character  than  some  writers  seem 
willing  to  admit.  Those  who  have  written  in  defence  of  Bru^ce  ha?e 
fallen  back  on  what  Dr.  Laing  is  able  to  call  gossip — the  traditiooa 
of  a  neighbourhood,  which  are,  however,  in  some  viery  essential 
respects  borne  out  by  written  letters  which  have  been  preserved. 
But,  as  on  these  points  we  tbink  Principal  Sbairp  bas  been 
very  thorough,  we  propose  now  to  supplement  what  he 
has  written,  by  stating,  as  simply  as  we  can,  difficulties,  ariwig 
chiefly  from  points  of  internal  evidence,  tbat  lie  in  the  way  of  our 
implicitly  accepting  Dr.  Laing's  condusion,  notwithstanding  that  ive 
are  as  concerned  as  he  is  that  no  injustice  should  be  don9  to  the 
memory  of  a  gifted  but  en'ing  man  whom  he  bas  shown  audi  a 
chivalrous  desirie  to  defend. 

And,  naturally  enough,  we  first  turn  to  the  question  of  how  Logan 
eame  into  possession  of  the  poems  of  Bruce,  which  appeared  in  the 
volume  of  1770.  Dr.  HcKelvie,  Mr.  Grosart,  and  others  say  that 
soon  after  the  death  of  Michael  Bruce,  Logan  went  to  Slinneaswood, 
and  under  various  pretexts  and  promises  got  the  whole  of  Michael's 
MSS.  from  the  old  man,  including  the  much-priaed '  Gospel  Sonnets/ 
Dr.  Laing  sets  this  aside  as  unproved;  but  we  hold  be  has 
grievously  failed  in  showing,  as  we  think  in  the  circumstances,  he 
was  bound  to  show,  that  Logan  came  by  them  in  a  perfectly  honour- 
able manner.  If  liOgan,  who  by  internal  evidence  admits  having 
MSS.  of  Bruce's  before  1770,  did  not  receive  the  MSS.  in  this  way, 
he  got  them  from  some  source.  What  source  P  There  axe  just 
three  ways.  Either  he  received  them  from  Bruce  himself  before  hi9 
died,  or  from  Bruce's  father  or  representatives  after  that  event,  or  he 
came  by  copies  of  them  in  some  less  trustworthy  way.  If  he  did  not 


Kieive  tliam  from  tlxe  fftth^r  ^  £lii)»e#9wood,  but  frooi  (be  youog 
djiog  folloir-Qtudept,  then  bi^  method  of  dealing  with  bis  sacred  trust, 
eyen  as  we  infer  it  from  bis  own  ^^ritings,  is  of  a  yerj  doub^i^l  iFi^t 
as  we  shall  soon  see.  We  here  put  «^ide  the  idea  of  bis  using  copies 
of  the  poems  got  in  any  discreditable  way,  though^  be  it  well  noted, 
this  forms  the  only  other  alternative. 

If  we  turn  to  the  preface  itself  we  get  no  direct  b^lp;  but,  care 
fully  scanning  it,  we  are  forced  to  draw  certain  inferences..  Theire 
we  find  the  elegance  and  epigrammatic  form  which  then  were  fa8hio4- 
able,  but  no  light  of  the  kind  we  want.  Indeed,  the  more  ife  look, 
the  more  perplexed  we  are.  The  editor  advertises  his  Yoli^ne  as 
the  '  Poems  on  several  occasions  of  Michael  Bruee,'  puts  in,  by  the 
way,  a  remark  that  all  the  poems  are  not  Bruce's,  but  *  some  wrote 
by  different  authors/  giving  no  hint  whatever  that  he  waf  himself 
author  of  any,  and  proceeds  thus  boldly  and  broadly  to  characteriziQ 
them  : — 

'  If  images  of  nature  that  are  beautiful  and  new ;  if  sentiments,  warm 
from  the  heart,  interesting  and  pathetic;  if  a  style,  chaste  with  orna- 
ment, and  elegant  with  simplicity ;  if  these  and  many  other  j^eauties  of 
nature  and  of  art,  are  allowed  to  constitute  true  poetic  merit,  the/oUotOT 
ing  poems  will  stand  high  in  the  Judgment  of  men  cf  taste' 

We  are  all  very  well  acquainted  with  the  text  copy-line,  *  self? 

*  praise  is  no  recommendation,'  and  it  is  very  odd  in  Dr.  Laing 
that  just  after  he  has  based  an  argument  in  favour  of  Logan*s  claimf 
on  the  fact  that  he  gave  himself  out  among  ^his  friends  as  editor  of 
the  volume,  and  author  of  several  of  the  poems,  soon  after  their  pubr 
lication  in  1770,  and  perhaps  even  before  their  appearance  in  prinl^i 
he  should  write :  '  There  is  indeed  on  the  part  |of  Logan  an  excesf 
'  of   MODESTT,  probably  owing  to   hi*  not  mahing  to  assume  for 

*  himself  ai  the  time  a  literary  character^  in  the  prospect  qf 
'  becoming  a  probationer  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,*  which  discloses, 
as  we  hinted  already,  a  narrowness  in  the  Eatablbhed  jDburch 
which  is,  in  every  respect,  very  extraordinary.  And  it  is  odder 
still  to  find  it  followed  by  this  confession:  *It  was,  however, 
'  an  ill-judged  and  unfortunate  circumstance  that  no  account  waf 
'  given  of  the  actual  state  of  Bruce's  MSS.,  and  that  the  editor 
'  had  not  put  the  isUtiale  or  eome  mark  to  di9tinguis\  the  respective 
'  authors  of  the  poems,'  in  which  latter  regret,  especially  in 
the  light  of  that  wholesale  praise  of  the  poems  from  Logan's 
own  pen,  we  do  most  cordially  agree.  And  we  confess  ourselves  the 
more  concerned  in  pressing  this  point  on  Dr.  Laing  and  those  who  sidff 
with  him,  that  Logan  is  self-conyicted  in  regard  to  the  want  oi  aoum 
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mark  of  distinction  of  the  authors  being  very  necessary.  It  was  no 
oversight,  it  was  not  an  omission  of  haste  or  thoughtlessness;  for 
listen  to  Logan's  words  :  *  The  reader  of  taste  will  easily  distinguish 
'  them  [the  poems  wrote  by  different  authors]  without  their  being 
'  particularized  by  any  mark.'  Now,  as  has  been  well  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Grosart,  this  is  simply  preposterous,  because  '  nothing  of 
'  Bruce's  having  previously  appeared  in  print  whereby  his  style 
'  might  be  known,'  there  was  no  material  whatever  for  such  com- 
parison and  judgment. 

But  two  remarks  may  be  made  here,  properly  resolving  them- 
selves into  questions.  Did  not  Logan  succeed  as  a  student  because 
of  his  literary  turn  P  And  if  so,  why  should  he  have  been  ashamed  of 
it  or  so  exercised  by  his^ezcessive  modesty  as  to  injure  himself  and 
run  the  risk  of  harm  to  his  future  reputation  ?  Were  the  '  Moderates ' 
of  those  days  with  whom  he  associated  himself  afraid  of  being  known  as 
literary  men,  as  wits,  as  secular  poets  and  playwrights  P  And,  above  all, 
can  we  infer  from  Logan's  general  conduct  that  he  was  likely  to  differ 
in  this  respect  from  the  class  to  which  he  joined  himself  P  Literature 
owes  much  to  the  Scottish  '  Moderates '  of  those  days ;  and  to  their 
credit  they  at  least  were  not  hypocrites  to  hide  what  their  real  bent 
was.  Was  it  likely  that  a  roan  who  had  '  ratted '  from  a  poor  Cliurch 
and  joined  a  richer  one,  whose  prevailing  tendency  then  was  to  exalt 
literary  refinement,  would  play  the  hypocrite,  and  shrink  from  due 
and  open  acknowledgment  of  poems  of  which  he  himself  affirmed 
that '  they  would  stand  high  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  taste  P'  AVe 
are  not  here  delivering  judgment,  we  are  merely  stating  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  our  receiving  thcviews  of  Logan's  apologists.  That 
Logan  should  become  ashamed  of  the  exercise  of  the  qualibies  and 
powers  which  had  procured  him  all  the  notice  that  gave  him  distinc- 
tion seems  really  very  inconsistent,  and  in  our  idea  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  on  any  ordinary  construction  of  human  nature  and  its 
motives — save  one. 

Once  more.  While  some  allowance  might  have  been  made  in 
those  days  for  a  literary  student,  there  was  surely  less  for  a  literary 
minister ;  so  that  Logan  just  grew  the  bolder  the  more  reason  there 
was  for  his  acting  secretly.  It  is  odd  to  see  '  excessive  modesty ' 
finding  such  developments.  He  actually  applied  to  the  Court  of 
Session — after  he  was  '  one  t)f  the  ministers  of  Leith ' — for  an  inter- 
dict against  the  publication  of  a  re-issue  of  the  volume  of  1770 ;  and 
in  this  he  failed  because  of  his  former  '  modesty '  in  keeping  his  name 
back,  and  he  was  minister  of  Leith  when  he  published  openly  his 
volume  containing  the  '  Ode  to  the  Ouckoo.* 
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Dr.  Laing,  too,  founds  a  great  deal  on  the  eriddnce  met  with 
on  the  fly-leaves,  Ac,  of  two  copies  of  the  yolume  of  1770|  on 
which  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  seyeral  poems  are  giyen 
in  writing  in  contemporary  hands.  The  two  do  not  AgT^e,  but, 
notwithstanding  that  the  original  owners  of  them  were  eyidently 
friends  of  Logan,  that;  point  is  not  of  much  importance.  It  does, 
howeyer,  seem  a  remarkable  discrepancy  that  while  in  the  note 
on  the  back  of  the  title  Mr.  Bruce  is  spoken  of  as  '  author  of  mo9i 
of  these  poems,'  the  written  list  of  authors  should  show  that  he  was 
not  author  of  most  of  them.  Dr.  Laing  receives  the  notes  as  evidence, 
but  does  not  even  notice  the  discrepancy  which  might  well  have  invali- 
dated it.  Logan's  name  is  attached  to  eight  pieces,  while  Bruce's  is 
only  attached  to  five ;  Bruce  and  Logan  being  named  as  the  joint 
authors  of  two  pieces,  and  Sir  John  Eoulis  as  that  of  one  piece. 
The  friends  of  the  '  modest '  Logan  seem  to  have  been  alive  enough 
to  his  claims,  but  were  apparently  somewhat  cloudy  on  the  simplest 
points  of  fact  and  arithmetic !  For  ourselves,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  found  so  Uttle  on  such  self-contradictory  documents,  that  we 
should  cite  them  with  expressed  reserve. 

'  And  yet,'  says  Dr.  Laing, '  in  all  this  there  is  no  visible  attempt 
to  deprive  poor  Bruce  of  whatever  praise  might  be  awarded  him.' 
And  yet  no  one  knows  ,/^  certain — that  is,  on  indubitable  evidence, 
what  really  of  that  volumis  are  his  compositions !  Does  Dr.  David 
Laing  really  hold  that  he  has  so  decisively  settled  the  matter  that  no 
man  can  henceforth  be  the  least  in  doubt  about  it  P  He  is  in  happier 
case  than  we  are  if  this  is  so.  After  long  study,  we  are  almost  as 
much  in  doubt  as  ever ;  and  strictly  taken,  this  will  be  seen  to  bo 
the  real  gravamen  of  our  charge  against  Logan.  One  witness  cited 
by  Dr.  Laing  says  that  three  pieces  in  the  book  were  Logan's,  and 
other  two  tbat  seven  pieces  were  Logan's.  Perhaps  they  were  all 
his ;  perhaps  he  made  poor  dead  Michael  Brace's  name  the  stalking- 
horee  of  his  exceeding  modesty.  Joking  apart,  this  may  be  most 
safely  said,  at  all  events,  that  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  John  Logan's 
exquisite  tact  in  editorship  and  rare  clearness  of  literary  expression 
for  one  of  the  puzzles  of  recent  times  about  which  men  may  be 
long  divided  in  opinion.  But  the  very  admission  seems  fatal  to  Logan's 
character,  both  as  a  workman  and  as  a  man.  He  could  be  dear 
enough  sometimes ;  surely  he  could  and  might  have  been  a  little 
clearer  here,  where  clearness  is  so  nigh  to  honesty.  The  deliveranoe 
of  the  Presbytery  on  his  first  sermon  may  be  cited  in  testimony, 
even  if  we  pass  over  some  of  his  letters,  written  to  friends  from  Lon* 
don.    The  Presbytery  said  that  less  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
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of  Ito  ttet  kni  the  ekmneetioii  of  it0  partfe  tbfln  to  bril- 
Itamey  of  sentimeiit  and  eapreiiiim—^hiiiL  again  wonld  tend  to  sbow 
that  Logan's  '  exceeding  modesty '  did  not  in  some  ways  tend  to 
hamper  his  literary  faeilities. 

£ith«»,  then,  Logan  was  an  incapable,  a  baogler,  a  man  who  had 
inoceeded^in  imposing  upon  Dr.  Hugh  Bbiir  and  the  rest,  and  yet  was 
itoable  to  express  himself  on  the  most  ordiiiary  literary  matters  with 
deamess  and  precision,  or  else  he  had  some  design  and  desire  to 
mystify  in  the  pei&ning  of  that  historie  preface  to  the  yolume  of 
ITTtt 

This  preface  is  written,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  with  care,  with  point, 
and  with  graceful  consideration  for  the  credit  of  the  writer.  And, 
let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  in  those  days  prefaces  were  the  great 
eoncem  of  authors  and  publishers — far  greater  than  they  are  nowa- 
days— when  prefaces  are  proverbially  things  untead.  When  we  set 
Dr.  David  Laiog*s  admission  of  Logan's  unfortunate  and  ill-judged 
treatment  df  Bruce's  MSS.,  by  the  side  of  these  considerations,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  dilemma  in  wiiich  Logan's  defenders  are 
placed  is  by  no  means  a  trifling  one. 

There  are  other  two  points  which  must  be  briefly  referred  to.  Tlie 
first  is  the  corrections  on  the  first  edition  of  the  Ode,  and  the  second  the 
position  in  which  Logan  stands  with  respect  to  certain  of  the  hymns 
which  he  published  as  the  '  Poems  of  John  Logan.'  The  corrections 
any  one  can  see  by  glancing  at  Principal  Shairp's  article,  as  he  has 
printed  the  torsions  side  by  side  in  Oood  Words.  We  cannot 
regard  these  corrections  as  improrements,  and  entirely  agree  with 
Principal  Sbairp  respecting  them. 

But  an  earlier  critic  has  found  out  the  weak  points  of  these  cor- 
rections. Lord  Mackenzie,  amongst  tnany  other  salient  criticisms, 
remarks  in  writing  to  Dr.  McKelfie  that  the  word '  curious '  should  be 
reinstalled.  *  Ourious,'  he  says, '  may  be  a  Scotticism,  but  it  is  feli- 
citous. It  marks  the  unusual  resemblance  of  the  note  of  the  cuckoo 
'  to  th6  hnmim  yoice,  the  cause  of  the  start  and  imitation  that  follow ; 
'  whereas,  the  **  new  Toice  of  spring  "  is  not  true,  for  many  yoices  of 
'  spring  precede  that  of  the  cuckoo.'  His  lordship  remarks,  too,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  true  obserrer  of  nature,  that,  'as  the  cuckoo  oomea 
*  with  ftnd  not  precedes  the  spring,  the  original  **  attendant "  is  more 
'  nicely  accurate  than  **  messenger." '  In  not  one  instance  do  the 
correotionft  do  other  than  mar  the  simplicity  of  the  poem,  and  run 
into  mere  rhetorical  afiectations,  <  the  sharp  edge  of  natire  obsenra- 
^on  being  rubbed  off.'  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case,  that  an 
ftrgumeot  as  to  thi»  authorship  might  almost  be  baaed  on  the  laok  of 
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diseernmeiit  and  truth  to  nftture  exhibited  in  these  changes.  Prin- 
cipal Shairp  8aj8  that  poets  hare  often  eorrected  their  poems  for  the 
worse ;  but  seldom  surely  haye  they  so  wantonly  set  aside  terms  that 
were  specially  ezpressiye  for  more  general  phrases,  often  without  any 
real  meaning,  aitd  sometimes,  in  point  of  fact,  grossly  untrue  to 
nature.  In  one  word,  we  hold  that  an  author  who  had  once  had  the 
happiness  of  depositing,  with  unapproachable  nicety,  in  new  and 
true  poetie  terms^  real  qualities  and  marked  characteristics  of  nature, 
conld  not  have  dolie  such  despite  to  bis  own  obseryation  and  attain- 
ment. 

As  to  thcj  added  stanza^  we  do  not  think  critics  of  real  discern-^ 
roent,  or  indeed  persons  of  sensibility,  would  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  Dr.  Laing  in  founding  much  on  that,  or  indeed  in  desiring  it  to 
be  interpolated.    It  runs  thus : — 

'  Alas,  sweet  bird !  not  so  my  fate  i 

Dark  scowling  skies  I  see 
Fast  gathering  round,  and  fraught  with  woo 
And  wintry  years  to  me.' 

Principal  Shairp  has  well  said,  'The  added  stanza  is  quite  out  of 
'  harmony  with  the  Ode  as  we  have  it.  It  is  a  discordant  note, 
'jarring  alike  on  the  rhythm  and  tlie  sentiment  of  the  authentic 
'stanzas.*  The  original  poem  is  sweetly-con Docted,  simple,  fluent, 
mudical ;  this  added  stanza  is  tense,  close,  personal,  in  one  word,  non- 
conducting, besides  being  disfigured  by  a  coarse,  untoward  alliteration 
in  the  second  line  ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  literary  critic  eyer  com- 
mitted more  serious  error  for  his  own  side  than  when  Mr.  Orosart 
actually  printed  it  as  a  genuine  part  of  the  Ode,  and  claimed  it  for 
Bruce.  But  that  does  not  make  Mr.  Laing  any  moro  consistent, 
when,  after  haying  made  so  much  of  Logan's  additional  stanza,  he 
most  maladroitly  winds  up  by  endorsing  the  very  opinion  we  have 
pronounced  thus :  '  The  whole  tone  of  the  Ode  {exclusive  of  LogaiCs 
'  additional  verse  in  1781)  is  in  a  strain  of  joyous  anticipation  quite 
'  in  contrast  to  Bruce's  finest  and  most  pathetic  composition,  the 
<  "Elegy  to  Spring.'*'  But  if  the  added  yerse  is  in  such  direct 
contrast  to  the  whole  tone  of  the  Ode,  what  does  Dr.  Laing  gain  by 
insisting  on  the  evidence  of  identity  of  authorship  from  it  ?  Docs 
he  really  mean  that  Logan  had  become  a  fool  to  insert  what  was  so 
clearly  a  discord  ? 

Eeally  this  is  almost  a  critical  comedy  of  errors.  Mr.  Laing  is  doubt- 
less a  most  careful  student  and  industrious  bibliopole ;  but  here 
either  his  criticism  is  unfaithful  to  his  facts  or  his  facts  to  his 
criticism.    And  though  it  is  rather  passing  beyond  the  limit  we 
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bad  marked  out  for  ourselres,  we  must  say  that  Dr.  Jjaing  raiaea 
a  false  issue  when  be  ridicales  the  idea  of  Logan's  patting 
forward  to  Bruce*s  parents  as  an  inducement  to  give  him  the  MSS. 
tbe  making  monej  out  of  such  a  publication.  The  real  point 
is  not  the  actual  prospect  of  money,  but  rather  whether  such  a  repre- 
sentation was  likely  to  weigh  with  poor,  simple  country  people  like 
Bruce's  parents,  who  knew  notbing  of  literature  or  publishing  affiiirB. 
And  the  same  tbing  bas  to  be  said  with  respect  to  the  fact  of  the 
authorship  not  having  been  challenged  speedily  after  the  appearance 
of  tbe  volume  of  1770.  How  could  the  autborsbip  be  challenged? 
If  but  a  couple  of  the  poems  included  were  not  Bruce's,  then  the 
editor  could  justify  himself  from  the  very  indefinite  manner  in  which 
the  preface  was  framed. 

The  next  point  we  have  to  notice  is  one  to  which  Dr.  Laiug  does 
not  refer ;  but  it  has  a  vast  indirect  value  in  relation  to  the  whole 
question.  In  Logan's  volume  of  1781  appeared  a  number  of  hymns. 
On  investigation  we  find  some  of  the  hymns  with  only  a  few  verbal 
changes  printed  in  old  hymnals  of  1745,  with  the  venerable  name 
of  Doddridge  attached  to  some  of  them,  and  these  were  included 
in  Doddridge's  own  edition  of  1755.  John  Logan  was  not  born  till 
three  years  after  the  former  date — i.e^  in  1748 — and  certainly  could 
not  have  sent  the  copy  to  the  Euglish  printer.  The  annexed  will 
serve  as  sample  to  show  the  sort  of  alterations  that  had  been 

made : — 

1745.  1781. 

'  Isa.  ii.  26.  Logan. 
I. 

In  latter  days  the  Mount  of  God  '  Behold  the  Mountain  of  the  Lord 

His  sacred  House  shall  rise  In  latter  days  shall  rise 

Above  the  mountains  and  the  hills.  Above  the  mountains  and  the  hills 

And  draw  the  wond'ring  eyes.  And  draw  the  wond'ring  eyes. 
II. 

'  To  this  the  joyful  nations  round,  '  To  this  the  joyful  nations  round, 

All  tribes  and  tongues  shall  flow,  All  tribes  and  tongues  shall  flow 

Up  to  the  house  of  God,  they'll  say.  Up  to  the  hill  of  God,  they'll  say. 

To  Jacob's  God,  we'll  go.'  And  to  His  house  we'll  go.' 

It  was  the  same  with  others,  amongst  them  '  The  beam  that 
shines  from  Zion's  hill,'  and  *  O  God  of  Bethel,  by  whose  hand, 
Abraham  being  put  for  Bethel,  and  so  on. 

*  Thus,'  says  Mr.  Grosart,  and  he  is  stating  fact,  *  the  Bev.  John  Ix>gan 
published  as  his  own  in  his  volume  of  1781,  without  a  syllable  of  explana- 
tion, two  hymns  that,  as  we  have  seen,  were  substantially  printed  in  1745, 
when  ho  was  non-existent,  and  in  1755,  when,  if  not  "  fretting  in  the 
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''  nurse's  arms/'  lie  was  almost  a  cliild,  haying  been  born  in  1748.    The 
question  then  arises.  How  came  Logan  to  do  this  P ' 

We  shall  not  ourselves  attempt  to  draw  any  definite  condusion 
from  a  survey  of  the  whole  evidence ;  nor  shall  we  refer  to  the 
theories  of  Bruce*8  advocates ;  we  simply  state  certain  facts  as  being 
worthy  of  some  consideration  in  view  of  the  whole  question.  Nor 
shall  we  dwell  on  the  inconsistency  of  Dr.  Laing  in  speaking  as 
though  motives  of  gain  were  always  so  clear  in  cases  of  plagiarism. 
The  present  writer  has  had  yersea  of  his  own  appropriated  by  another 
whose  initials  chanced  to  correspond  with  those  put  after  the  verses, 
where  no  conceivable  motive  of  self-interest  seemed  to  be  served  by 
the  appropriation — save  vanity  ;  and  then  there  is  the  case  of 
Charlotte  Elliott  and  the  appropriation  of  her  great  hymn  which 
caused  her  so  much  pain.  But  we  must  not  speak  as  though  we  had 
closed  our  minds  against  anything  that  may  be  said  in  favour  of 
Logan.  We  have  only  set  down  these  points  as  being  worthy  the 
attention  of  his  defenders,  who,  we  hope,  may  be  able  to  remove 
certain  painful  impressions  regarding  at  least  his  capabilities  of 
'  meanness.'  Even  on  the  best  showing,  his  general  method  of 
dealing  with  MSS.  committed  to  his  charge  and  his  resuscitation  of 
old  hymns  and  publishing  them  as  his  own,  does  not  strike  us 
as  being  of  such  a  kind  as  should  be  recommended  for  cultiyation 
amongst  literary  aspirants.  Then  these  further  facts  in  reference  to 
Bruce  may  be  stated.  Buchan,  a  mason,  who  had  left  Kinnesswood 
and  been  away  in  different  places  to  perfect  himself  in  his  crafb, 
returned  to  Kinnesswood  while  Michael  Bruce  was  home  on  one  of 
his  vacation?.  Buchan  had  a  music  class,  and  was  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  words  to  which  some  of  the  tunes  were  sung.  S^nowing 
Bruce's  power  of  versifying,  he  asked  him  to  compose  some  hymns 
and  to  alter  others  for  the  class.  Bruce's  friends  all  speak  of  these 
hymns,  and  there  ia  no  reason  on  earth  to  doubt  that  he  wrote 
yarious  hymns  and  altered  and  re-arranged  others  for  Buchan*s 
music  class — ^professing  to  have  done  no  more  than  to  alter  and 
re-arrange  several  of  them.  These  were  doubtless  the  nucleus  of 
those  ^Q-ospel  Sonnets'  referred  to  by  his  father,  whose  limited 
knowledge  led  him,  not  unnaturally,  to  class  them  with  Balph 
Erskine's  compositions  bearing  the  same  name.  We  are  here  only 
noting  a  coincidence,  preparatory  to  asking  Dr.  Laing  and  his  friends 
to  tell  us  what  has  become  of  these '  Gospel  Sonnets ;'  which  demand 
is  certainly  quite  as  reasonable  as  the  demand  he  makes  on  his 
opponents  to  tell  what  MSS.  of  Bruce  were  given  to  Logan  and  in 
what  condition! 
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A  history  of  England^  principally  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
By  Leopold  Von  Ranke.  Six  Vols.  Oxford :  Clarendon 
Press. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  a  country  to  have  its  history  narrated  by  a 
foreigner,  not  in  order  to  snpersede  native  writers,  but  to  correct  tbeit 
prejudices  and  lupplement  their  deficiencies.  If  the  opinion  of  the 
intelligent  foreigner  on  contemporary  events  represents  the  verdict  of  an 
impartial  posterity,  his  criticism!  of  those  which  are  past  should  help  to 
impart  distinctness  of  vie^,  and  to  liberate  the  student  from  national  pre- 

{ possessions.  What  our  German  friends  call  an  '  objective '  view  is  faci<- 
itated  by  liberation  from  the  shortcomings  and  partialities  of  *  subjective ' 
vanity.  Much  greater  benefits  than  this  general  advantage  were,  however, 
to  be  expected  from  a  History  of  England  during  an  important  national 
crisis  by  so  competent  an  historian  as  Leopold  Von  Baue.  .A  life-lonff 
study  of  the  forces  that  have  moulded  the  character  of  Europe,  and 
determined  the  distribution  and  relations  of  its  religious  and  ecclesias- 
ticid  elements,  has  made  him  familiar  with  the  hidden  springs  of  the 
political  and  religious  system  of  the  Continent.  That  has  not  been 
made  what  it  is  independent  of  the  British  Islands ;  for  their  iufluence 
was  powerfully  operative  at  the  periods  when  the  Western  nations 
were  most  plastic.  Of  the  forces  by  which  Europe  has  been  most 
profoundly  influenced,  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Ger- 
many is  the  most  central.  Von  Ranke  has  done  more  than  any  other 
living  writer_to  bring  to  light  the  part  placed  by  the  Reformation,  in  its 
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other  volumes,  form  a  series  bound  together  by  unity  of  subject,  not- 
withstanding diversitr  of  treatment  and  the  variety  of  characters  and 
incidents  with  which  they  deal.  The  development  of  the  European  State- 
system  cannot  be  viewed  in  its  completeness  without  tracing  the  part 
piaj[ed  by  England  in  connection  with  it.  Through  its  relations  with 
Spain,  with  France,  and  later  with  Holland,  England's  influence  was  a 
powerful  international  factor  in  producing  some  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  European  story.  It  reached  a  climax  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  translators  of  the  work  before  us  are  of  opinion  that 
Von  Ranke's  History  of  England  '  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
'  eluding  portion  of  the  author's  cycle  of  works  on  the  International 
'relations  of  the  Continental  States.'  Although  it  is  a  history  'princi- 
'  pidly  of  the  seventeenth  century,'  the  writer  does  not  confine  himself 
to  that  period;  but,  more  GermanicOf  traces  the  development  of  the 
elements  that  moulded  the  national  character  and  story  from  the  com- 
mencement. The  Studies  of  tbe  epochs  in  English  history  which  are 
thus  introductory  to  the  main  work  of  the  historian,  are  among  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  his  volumes,  and  bring  into  clear  light  the  identity 
of  the  poutical  and  religious  forces  through  whose  action  and  counter- 
action the  problems  presented  in  England's  career  as  a  nation  were  it 
length  resolved. 
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The  work  of  Yon  Baake  ought,  ^erefbre,  to  be  a  powetfVil  help 
towards  the  foritiBtton  of  tbilt  national  self-coxuciousneaa  vhioh  should 
be  the  final  aim  of  all  historical  study  and  research.  Englishmen  will 
learn  to  appreciate  what  their  country  has  been,  and  is,  by  learning  what 
it  has  done  at  the  epochs  in  which  her  influence  was  at  its  height.  It 
was  in  the  sixteenth  and  seyenteenth  centuries  that  the  national  charac- 
ter assumed  definite  form,  and  the  antagonistic  elements  which  had  been 
long  at  work  in  the  nation  were  fused  as  within  a  common  mould.  Yet, 
whue  the  energy  of  a  new  life,  for  which  there  was  a  definite  mission  in 
human  affairs,  was  at  its  full  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  was 
not  any  solution  of  historical  continuity  through  a  wrench  from  the  past. 
The  final  xlprising  against  the  Aoman  hierarchy,  which  largely  helped  to 
delirer  the  Western  nations  from  the  Papal  despotism,  was  tno  culmina- 
tion of  a  process  that  had  been  long  going  on  before  that  time,  Eren  in 
shaking  herself  free  from  the  Boman  yoke,  and  in  thereby  communicating 
an  impetus  to  the  religious  revolution  throughout  Earope,  the  English 
people  retained,  in  the  relations  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
powers,  much  of  what  had  been  the  common  possession  of  Christendom 
in  the  Middlld  Ages.  The  opposition  to  the  work  of  liberation  that  lay  in 
the  circumstances  and  CTents  of  the  period  was  influential.  The  sacer- 
dotal reaction  directed  its  greatest  energies  against  England.  Hie  flght 
came  to  be  one  for  national  existence,  or  for  all  that  rendered  existence 
worth  having ;  and  the  tendencies  and  forces  that  were  potently  at  work 
throughout  the  country  in  antagonism  to  the  national  independence  at 
length  precipitated  the  war,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  made  instrumental 
in  giving  stability  to  the  general  political  structure.  Erer  and 
again  in  tne  course  of  the  lon^  drawn-out  conflict,  dating  from  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  till  the  consolidation  of  the  authority  of  Wuliam  III.,  after 
the  Bevotution  of  1688,  England  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  in- 
fluences on  the  Continent,  which  were  working  out  a  similar  transforma- 
tion there.  Though  the  struggle  in  Germany  assumed  a  different  form, 
having  more  regard  to  doctrines  and  dogmas,  while  in  England  it  had 
mainly  a  political  interest  and  reference,  the  maintenance  of  Protestant- 
ism in  Western  Europe  was  the  common  ooncem  of  both ;  and  it  was 
through  the  united  efforts  of  the  English  and  Continental  powers  that 
the  end  was  achieved. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  nevertheless,  to  rej^ard  the  establishment  of 
Protestantism  in  Western  Europe  as  the  motive  always  consciously  pre- 
sent in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  advancing  that  great  object.  What 
must  mainly  interest  the  English  reader  in  ahistorrof  the  period  is  the 
process  of  the  national  development  at  home.  That  was  powerfully 
reacted  upon  by  the  foreign  international  relations  alluded  to,  as  these 
were  largely  affected  by  it  in  turn ;  but  the  great  work  of  the  period 
was  the  growth,  through  and  by  means  of  all  the  varied  tendencies, 
opiniohs,  and  influences  of  the  time,  of  the  national  character  and  con- 
stitution. Through  the  conflict  and  collision  of  the  two  constitutional 
powers  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century — the  Crown  and  Parlia- 
ment— ^the  end  was  at  last  secured  of  a  balanced  political  system,  in 
which  there  was  a  compromise  between  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  the 
ideas  that  were  to  mould  the  future.  The  English  monarchy  maintained 
its  influence  so  long  as  it  understood  the  necessity  for  this  compromise ; 
and  when,  under  Charles  I.,  it  gave  undue  prominence  to  the  reactionary 
elements  which  were  in  turn  leagued,  in  nature  if  not  always  in  existing 
oiroumstanee,  with  the  old  sacerdotal  system,  it  suffered  defeat  and 
overthrow.    The  English  people  were  working  steadily,  even  when  un- 
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conscionslTi  at  the  national  transformation  which  was  to  ensure  the 
undispnted  supremacy  of  legislation,  and  the  legal  settlement  of  the  home 
afiTairs  of  the  country  on  a  nrm  basis.  This  was  the  final  object  towards 
which  all  energies  were  directed,  and  all  moTements,  political  and  eccle- 
siastical, peaceful  or  reyolutionaiy,  contributed.  The  cardinal  distinction 
between  English  and  French  policy  in  the  last  two  centuries — ^Von  Eanke 
remarks — consisted  in  this,  that  the  glory  of  their  arms  abroad  lay  near* 
est  to  the  heart  of  the  French  nation,  and  the  legal  settlement  of  their 
home  affairs  to  that  of  the  English.  In  England,  in  the  seventeenih  cen- 
tury, the  Crown  and  the  Parliament,  which  had  oflen  before  contended 
with  each  other,  combined  tpgether  in  the  religious  struggle,  and  were 
both  strengthened  by  the  union.  After  a  time,  however,  we  see  them 
coming  into  collision  oyer  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  a  war  of  life  and 
death  oyer  the  character  of  the  Constitution  ultimately  followed.  The 
issue  was  the  break-up  and  overthrow  of  the  old  system.  Vigorous  efforts 
were  made  to  supply  the  want  thus  created ;  and  in  the  Commonwealth — 
thanks  to  the  genius  and  practically  conservative  character  of  the  Pro- 
tector— the  transition  was  so  regulated  that  the  nation  was  saved 
from  the  anarchy  which  threatened.  The  Commonwealth  was  only 
transitionary,  and  the  deep  conservative  instincts  of  the  people  at  last 
drove  them  oack  to  the  monarchy,  and  those  old  historic  forms  of  Grovern- 
ment  and  Constitution  characteristic  of  the  German,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
English  race.  This  was  no  final  solution,  for  the  old  elements  of  discord 
were  still  present,  and  soon  broke  forth  afresh.  Continental  affairs, 
while  England  remained  occupied  with  her  domestic  concerns,  grew  more 
and  more  threatening ;  and  the  representative  of  the  monarchy,  allying 
himself,  as  was  the  manner  of  the  Stuart  race,  with  the  reactionary  and 
sacerdotal  forces  alive  on  the  Continent,  brought  vividly  home  to  the 
£n|;li8h  people  the  sense  of  their  extreme  peril.  The  troubles  at  hoine 
and  the  events  abroad  combined  to  bring  about  another  result ;  but  in 
the  Eevolution  of  1688,  thus  fostered,  there  was  at  length  a  decided 
change  effected  in  the  political  constitution,  for  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
public  authority  finally'  reverted  from  the  monarchy  to  the  par- 
liamentary side.  At  this  time  France,  by  consolidating  absolutism  at 
home,  ana  by  brilliant  military  conquests  abroad,  succeeded  in  re-esta- 
blishing on  the  Continent  the  reactionary  influences  of  the  old  system. 
England  felt  compelled  to  contest  her  political  supremacy,  and  two  rival 
forms  of  polity  faced  and  fought  each  other  in  the  long  and  bloody  war 
that  followed.  In  the  end  Uie  one  form  was  fully  resized  in  England, 
while  the  other  secured  more  or  less  complete  sway  on  the  Continent. 
Later  the  English  influence  produced  imitations  on  the  Continent, 
and  '  between  those  differing  tendencies,  these  opposite  poles  (says  Yon 
*  Eanke),  the  life  of  Europe  has  ever  since  vibrated  from  side  to  side.' 

From  the  sketch  we  have  given  of  the  broad  outlines  of  Yon 
Banke's  plan,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  a  conception  of  it  for 
themselves.  Our  German  friends  often  reproach  us  that,  as  a  nation,  we 
are  insensible  to  ideas ;  but  the  history  of  England  by  their  own  great 
historian  must  teach  them  that  if,  in  the  course  of  our  national  develop- 
ment, ideas  have  been  little  spoken  of,  they  have  been  powerfully  opera- 
tive, and  have  been  realized  through  practical  labours  and  efforts. 
While  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  compromise  is  the  essential 
character  of  English  history,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the 
deliverance  which  has  been  the  issue  of  the  long  process.  Under  the 
existing  circumstances  of  a  complex  national  situation,  influenced  by 
powerful  antagonistic  forces  both  from  within  and  from  without^  the 
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course  of  our  national  atory  ahows  na  not  the  direct  action  of  aimple 
causes,  but  the  collisions  and  counteractions  of  a  large  number  of  diyerse 
elements.  The  motive  forces  which  lay  at  the  roots  of  the  national 
transformation  effected  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  are  not  always 
easy  to  trace ;  and  it  is  distinctive  of  Von  Eanke  that  he  has 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  unrayelling  the  tangled  skein.  No  careful 
reader  of  these  six  Tolumes  will  fail  to  observe  that  a  large  measure  of 
success  has  attended,  his  attempt.  In  the  manner  of  his  countrymen 
he  has,  after  a  long  and  careful  research  among  the  illustratiye  original 
documents,  arrived  at  a  general  result,  which  supplies  a  comprehensive 
explanation  of  the  course  and  results  of  English  history  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  Seeking  to  interpret  tne  separate  chapters  of 
the  national  story  in  their  connections  with  the  whole  course  of  national 
development,  to  view  each  event  as  a  political  and  religious  whole,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  estimate  it  in  its  universal  historical  relations,  he 
has  produced  a  history  of  which  Englishmen  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  regarding  Yon  Banke's 
estimates  of  the  great  historical  characters  who  adorn  our  story,  and  a 
minute  criticism  will  be  able  to  fasten  upon  inaccuracies  regarding 
matters  of  detail.  But  it  is  marvellous  with  what  mastery  the  historian 
moves  along  his  course,  how  sound  his  judgments  are  as  a  rule  upon  the 
most  controverted  issues,  how  broad  and  inclusive  his  expositions  of 
principles,  and  how  exhaustive  his  analyses  of  fundamental  motive 
forces.  The  complexitv  of  our  history  in  the  period  under  review  was 
greatlv  increased  by  the  relations  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  also, 
though  perhaps  to  a  less  degree,  with  Ireland.  The  union  of  the  two 
nations  in  1603  brought  a  new  set  of  forces  to  bear  upon  English  history, 
and  upon  the  home  and  foreign  politics  of  the  realm.  JSnjgland  had 
become  Great  Britain,  and  the  opposing  influences  at  work  m  the  two 
parts  of  the  island  had  important  bearings  upon  the  whole  course  of  the 
national  development.  Yon  Eanke  is  nowhere  more  successful  than  in 
tracing  the  effects  of  the  Scottish  influences,  with  their  Continental 
relations,  upon  the  home  conflicts  of  the  nation.  His  treatment  of  Irish 
affairs  is  not,  perhaps,  so  brilliant,  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory. 

We  have  preferred  to  endeavour  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  ground 
plan  of  this  valuable  work,  which  has  been  admirably  translated  into 
llnglish,  rather  than  to  criticise  its  separate  parts,  or  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  questions  which,  however  important,  are  points  of  detail. 
We  very  heartily  recommend  the  work  to  the  student  of  English  history, 
who  will  find  in  it  the  rich  fruits  of  industrv  and  research,  remarkable 
powers  of  historical  generalization,  and  vivid  sympathies  with  the  great 
cause  of  human  progress.  There  is  no  foreign  air  about  the  work,  unless 
it  be  in  its  large  comprehensiveness,  and  its  preference  of  principles  to 
details.  That  the  details  have  been  thoroughly  dealt  with  is  neverthe- 
less manifest  from  the  rich  collection  of  illustrative  original  documents 
which  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  contain. 

The  History  of  Japan,  Vol.  II.,  18B5  to  1871.  Completing 
the  Work.  By  Francis  Oitiwell  Adams,  F.E.G.S, 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

This  second  volume  of  Mi*.  Adams'  very  important  work  is  hardly 
organic  history ,  it  is  necessarily  a  chronicle— derived  from  newspapers, 
diplomatic  documents,  and  personal  experience^of  a  series  of  incidental 
events  which  have  developed  the  liberal  policy  of  Japanese  rulers,  and 
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reTolotioaised  tb^pplitipal  oomtity.tio^  of  tlie  cou^tr^ySo  that  tke  fea^id 
power  of  the  Damios  has  girea  place  to  pure  monarchical  and  incipient 
constitutional  goyernment.  Feir  things  in  history  are  finer  than  th^ 
self-abnegation  of  some  of  the  leading  Damios  in  order  to  secure  this 
i^isult.  Had  they  selfishly  combined,  and  maintained  the  priyileges  of 
their  ord/BT,  their  great  possessions  and  numerous  retainers  might  haye 
defied  all  the  power  of  the  Mikado,  eyen  had  he  been  disposed  to  exerciae 
it.  The  merit  of  rn^n  like  Satsuma  is  that  they  saw  that  the  interests  of 
t^e  country  demanded  their  self-sacrifice,  and  they  made  it ;  they  really 
urged  on  the  soyereign  to  his  soyereignty.  The  details  of  sporadic 
rebellio|i  and  popular  yiolence  are  too  complicate  and  numyerous  for 
g/eneral  characterization.  We  must  remember,  howeyer,  th^  outrages 
against  foreigners  were  perpetrated  so  late  as  1870  ;  that  the  people 
haye  emerged  from  their  feudalism  a  semi-barbarous  horde ;  and  that  the 
leaders  who  are  seeking  to  giye  them  their  place  among  nations  havo  no 
political  experience,  and  are  in  danger  of  the  reactionary  rashness  which 
goes  too  fast  and  too  far.  It  will  be  long  before  the  moral  sentiment  ia 
generated  in  which  alone  constitutional  forms  oau  work  well.    Nations 

frow,  they  are  not  made,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  forcing  the  growth, 
n  the  meantime  the  country  is  open,  a^xd  Mr.  Adams'  History  puts  us 
in  po8sessio9  of  the  information  necessary  to  understand  its  present 
transitional  condition/ 

The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  Statee  of  North  America.  By 
Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.  Vpl.  I.  '  Wild  Tribes.'  Long- 
mans and  Co. 

This  large  yolume  is  the  first  of  fiye  to  be  deyoted  by  the  author  to 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Western  half  of  North  America,  or 
what  he  calls  the  Pacific  States.  These  fiye  yolumes,  when  completed, 
will  form  the  first  of '  a  series  of  works '  on  the  immense  territory  which 
stretches  almost  from  the  Pole  to  the  Equator,  embracing  nearly  a  tenth 
of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  general  plan  of  the  author  inyolyes  '  a 
series '  of  works ;  but  if  the  same  amount  of  study  and  inquiry  is  neces- 
sary for  those  which  are  to  follow,  as  has  eyidently  been  expended  on  the 
yolume  before  us,  the  ordinary  span  of  human  life  will  scarcely  be  eqnal 
to  their  production.  This  yolume  is  confined  to  the  wild  tribes,  and 
will  be  followed  by  a  second,  describing  the  ciyilized  nations  ;  while  the 
three  remaining  yolumes  will  treat  of  the  mythology,  languages,  anti- 
quities, and  migrations  of  the  peoples  thus  passed  in  reyiew.  YTe  haye 
no  difficulty  in  oelieying  the  author's  statement,  that  he  has  condensed 
in  the  fiye  yolumes  the  researches  of  1,200  writers,  besides  giving  in- 
formation acquired  from  other  sources.  It  was  scarcely  necessary  to 
proye  the  assertion  by  printing  a  liat  of  all  the  works  thus  referred  to. 
A  writer  who  is  able  to  speak  of  haying  accumulated  '  some  16,000 
books,  manuscripts,  and  pamphlets,  besides  maps,  and  oamheraome 
files  of  Pacific  Coast  journals,  oefore  setting  to  work,  might  haye  spared 
us  the  wn2Lj  of  printed  books  on  which  he  has  professedly  built  up  the 
edifice  of  his  literary  labours.  Indeed,  the  woric  is  the  worse,  rather 
than  the  better,  for  tne  atmosphere  of  laborious  erudition  in  which  the 
author  constantly  reminds  us  he  worked  and  wrote.  It  is  quite  enough, 
in  these  days  or  much  writing,  that  we  shoidd  haye  Uie  reaults  of  a 
writer's  researches,  without  oeing  inyited  to  accompany  him  again 
through  the  processes  by  which  he  has  attained  these  refults*  It  is  the 
great  fault  of  this  work,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the  first  yolume. 
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ib^t  it  gires  as  tpo  mnch  of  t}).e  latter,  without  always  nald^g  plain  that 
the  autnor  has  himself  attaij^ed  any  yery  decided  and  conclnsiTe  opinion 
on  the  subjects  so  elaborately  discussed,  after  all  the  laboi;r  of  the  search 
he  has  prosecuted.  We  hare  a  mass  of  interesting  material  in  the 
Tolume,  full  of  information  not  readily  accessible  on  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
North  American  Continent ,  but  the  rudis  indigestaque  moles  might  easily 
baye  beeo  jpi^^A^  Ui  iissume  mor^  jpraceful  and  attractive  fornis  and  pro- 
portions than  it  be^s  h^r^.  As  it  is,  the  author  discharges  thj9  office  of 
a  pioneer  collecting  facts  which  may  be  utilized  by  others,  rather  than  an 
independent  investigator,  able  to  form  from  tJiem  his  own  theories. 
Later  Tolomaf,  however,  may  uodify  this  judgment. 

Lite%  of  Englifh  Popular  Leaders  in  the  Middh  Age$ — Tykr^ 
Ball,  and  Oldeastle.  By  Edmxtnp  C.  Maurice.  Henry  S. 
King  and  Co. 

This,  like  Mr.  Maurice's  former  volume,  is  far  mote  than  a  biographio 
sketch  of  the  three  leaders  who  are  named  in  the  title.  It  is  a  serious 
and  tolerably  successful  attempt  to  ponularize  philosophical  hiatory. 
His  introductory  portion  is  a  really  able  and  judicious  endeavour  to 
trace  out  the  course  by  which  freedom  was  slowly  secured,  and  the 
union  of  the  widely  disparate  classes  gradualW  effected.  As  Mr. 
Maurice  sa^rs,  Gregory's  Angles  in  the  slave  market  at  £ome  have  had 
more  attention  thaji  the  question  of  how  they  came  there.  It  would 
seem  that  slaverv  in  the  twelfth  century  in  England  went  alongside  ol 
a  systematized  slave-trade.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  how  Livinffstooe^ 
in  those  '  Last  Journals/  observed,  with  the  political  foresight  mat  so 
strangely  went  along  with  his  quietly  pathetic  regrets,  that  slavery  coiijld 
only  oeoome  more  and  more  intolerable  as  civilization  increased,  because 
in  primitive  times  the  distance  between  slave  and  master  was  not  so 
marked  as  the  refinements  of  civilization  speedil^^  made  it.  Mr. 
Maurice's  introduction  to  this  volume  is  concerned  with  showing  how, 
happily,  an  intermediate  class  grew  up,  which  mediated  between  the 
absolute  slave  and  his  master ;  the  existence  of  this  class  determijiing 
much  else  in  the  course  of  ti^e. 

*  The  fact,'  savs  Mr.  Mauriee,  '  that  a  semi-free  class  between  the 
*  thane  and  the  theow,  and  that  this  semi-free  class  was  occupied  like 
'  the  slaves  in  purely  agricultural  labour,  prevented  that  opposition 
'  between  widely-separated  classes  which  intensified  the  evils  of  slavery, 
'  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  monKS 
'  were  themselves  engaged  in  manual  labour,  both  agricultural  and 
'mechanical,  and  thus  were  drawn  by  class  sympathy,  as  well  as 
'l^sligious  feelings,  to  the  caus^  of  thjs  serf;  and  we  see  the  various 
'  softening  influences  at  work  which,  while  the^^  could  not  hide  the 
<  horrors  of  slavery,  yet  tended  to  weaken  some  of  its  bitterness,  and  give 
'  hope  of  its  gradual  abolition.' 

Tve  wish  we  had  space  to  follow  Mr.  Maurice  in  tracing  out  the  rise 
and  growth  of  towns,  and  the  results  of  the  freedom  gained  by  residence 
there,  the  failure  of  the  monks  finally  to  justify  their  position,  and  the 
revolutions  which  followed,  in  which  Ball  and  Wat  lyier  were  pro- 
minent. This  is  beyond  our  space  at  present :  we  can  only  sav  further 
that  to  careful  and  thorough  research,  and  true  sympathy  for  the  weak, 
Mr.  Maurice  adds  a  clear  and  effective  style,  and  the  power  at  once  of 
forcible  narrative  and  discriminating  characterization  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  is  concerned — ^no  small  matter  in  dealing  with  times  so  remote. 
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Sir  Jolm  Oldcastle  and  Lollardj  in  England  have  hardly  before  been 
80  discriminatingly  commemorated.  While  there  is  enoue^h  to  mark 
the  work  as  indiTidaali  there  are  not  wanting  tokens  of  an  innuenoe  such 
as  we  might  look  for  in  one  bearing  the  honoured  name  which  the 
author  bears. 

The  Story  of  the  Scottish  Church  from  the  JRtformation  to  the 

Disruption,    By  the  Bey.  Thomas  MgOrib,  D.D.i  LL.D. 

Blackie  and  Son. 

Part  of  this  Tolume  has  been  published  before,  but  that  does  not  detract 
from  its  yalue  in  this  completed  form.  It  is  a  readable  and  well  con- 
densed work,  which  does  not  pretend  to  be  absolutely  free  from  bias. 
Dr.  MeCrie  frankly  avows  himself  a  Presbyterian  of  the  old  school. 
Yet  he  writes  at  once  eloquently  and  discriminatingly,  ready  to  doiustice 
and  to  exercise  an  independent  judgment  in  disputed  matterft.  But  the 
stoiy  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  is  one  over  which  it  is  hard  to 
preserve  the  historian's  cold  impartiality,  with  all  that  record  of  sorrow 
and  suffering  which  it  enshrines.  Eichard  Cameron,  John  Brown,  of 
Priesthill,  and  the  rest — the  very  names  touch  home  and  excite  emotions 
alien  to  calculated  analysis !  Xt  is  something  that  Dr.  McCrie  makes 
us  feel  this  anew,  without  ceasing  to  regard  proportion.  Thisvclume 
will  be  found  of  great  service  to  the  young  especially.  It  is  not  a  series 
of  recondite  descriptions  of  dogma  or  Church  forms,  but  rather  a 
record  of  brave  deeds,  for  Dr.  McCrie  speaks  simple  truth  when  he 
says  : — 'No  church  in  Christendom  affords  so  many  incidents  of  stirring 
'  interest,  or  furnishes  to  readers  of  the  present  day  so  many  lessons  of 
'  paramount  importance.' 

Epochs  of  History.  Edited  by  E.  E.  Morris,  M.A.  Lonnnans 
and  Co.  The  Souses  qf  Lancaster  and  Twk.  By  James 
Gairdner.  Edtcard  IIL  By  the  Rev.  W.  Warburton, 
M.A. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  hereafter  of  the  competitive  examinations 
of  the  present  time,  and  of  the  so-called  cramming-books  put  forth  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  preparing  for  them,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  honesty  of  purpose  now  shown  in  the  cause  of  sound 
historical  teaching  will  be  duly  recognised.  Of  the  three  or  more  inde- 
pendent series  of  works  at  present  in  course  of  publication  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  historical  instruction  in  schools,  all,  it  may  fairly  be 
said,  go  on  the  principle  that  error  makes  the  largest,  and  truth  the 
smallest,  demands  on  the  memory,  and  therefore  that  even  the  merest 
outline  of  a  history  which  is  accurately  given  will  be  more  easily  remem- 
bered than  a  sketch  in  which  blunders  may  be  intermingled  with  false- 
hoods. But  it  is  possible  to  write  books  which,  although  scrupulously 
exact,  must  from  their  plan  lack  the  life  indispensable  for  an  historical 
picture.  If  the  narrative  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  is  to  be  written  in 
some  half-dozen  small  pages,  we  cannot  hope  to  make  the  campaigns  of 
Charles  Edward  attractive  to  children  by  throwing  in  the  incident  of 
the  gingerbread  brought  to  him  as  a  dainty  by  the  robbers  whose  cave 
he  snared  after  the  catastrophe  of  Culloden.  Books  on  this  scale  may 
have  their  use ;  but  if  volumes  can  be  written  for  boys  and  girls  at 
school  which  shall  bring  before  them  the  men  and  women  of  a  definite 
period  in  the  fulness  of  their  vigour,  and  which  ^may  stir  them  as  older 
readers  are  stirred  by  the  eloquence  and  earnestness  of  Arnold,  Milman, 
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or  Macanlaj,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  greater  boon  to  multitudes  of 
young  folk  for  whom  the  history -lesson  has  commonly  been  a  time  of 
torment. 

To  give  them  this  boon  is  the  special  object  of  the  '  Epochs  of  His- 
tory,' a  series  of  volumes  edited  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Morris.  The  volumes  which 
have  already  appeared,  on  the  *  Thirty  Years'  War,*  on  the  *  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,'  on  the  *  Crusades,'  on  the  'Protestant  devolution,' 
and  on  '  Edward  III.,'  justify  the  belief  that  this  purpose  will  be  fully 
answered.  The  authors  have  done  their  work  honestly,  without  any 
attempt  to '  write  down  to '  the  comprehension  of  young  readers,  while  the 
scale  on  which  the  plan  of  the  series  is  constructed  has  enabled  them 
to  treat  their  subject  tree  from  the  fatal  restraints  of  undue  compres- 
sion. In  the  compass  of  222  small  pages,  Mr.  Bawson  Gairdner  has  given 
us  a  narrative  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  which  exhibits  with  masterly 
skill  and  power  the  phases  of  the  great  drama  in  which  the  illustrious 
Gustavus  played  his  part.  In  his  'Protestant  Hevolution,'  Mr.  See- 
bohm,  it  may  be  thought,  has  given  too  much  space  to  the  work  of 
men  who,  like  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  More,  had,  after  all,  not  very  much 
to  do  with  the  Beformation ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  his 
pages  these  men,  with  Luther  and  his  friends  or  foes,  are  living  beings ; 
and  that  his  readers  wiU  obtain  from  this  volume  a  knowledge  of  the 
mighty  change  which,  aiming  at  first  only  at  reformation,  ended  in  dis- 
ruption, such  as  they  can  get  from  no  other  volume  of  perhaps  four 
times  the  size.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Cox,  that,  in 
dealing  with  the  Crusaders,  he  is  somewnat  vehement,  whether  in  praise 
or  blame ;  but  this  very  fact  shows  that  the  painting  of  the  jncture  has 
been,  with  him,  a  labour  of  love,  and  his  readers  will  not  on  this 
account  feel  less  interest  in  the  history  of  the  world*s  great  debate. 
The  story  of  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses  may  to  some  be  less  stirrin|;,  but 
Mr.  Gairdner  has  undoubtedly  taken  the  true  measure  of  their  signifi- 
cance. In  the  list  of  contributors  of  volumes  yet  to  be  published  we  are 
glad  to  see  the  names  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  Mr.  Stubbs ;  but, 
although  their  histories  must  add  to  the  general  value  of  the  series, 
enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  books  may  be  written  for  the  young 
which  may  deserve  the  attention  of  readers  and  students  of  any  age. 

Life  of  William,  Earl  of  Shelburne,  afterwards  First  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne;  with  Extracts  from  his  Papers  and  Corre* 
spondence.  By  Lord  Edmond  Fitzbcauricb,  Yolume  L 
1737-1766.    MacmiUan  and  Co 

Lord  Shelburne  is  one  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  'suppressed'  historical 
characters,  to  whom  the  right  hon.  gentleman  attributes  a  larger 
influence  on  the  course  of  events  than  has  been  exerted  by  many  whose 
fame  is  noised  abroad  throughout  the  world.  If  the  history  of  the  Prime 
Minister  were  not  so  often  as  much  the  creature  of  his  imagination  as  is 
his  romance,  we  ought  to  believe  that  Lord  Shelburne,  next  to 
Bolingbroke,  was  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  opening  chapters  of  '  S^bil '  are  devoted  to  his  eulogy  ;  and 
we  are  introduoea  to  an  enlightened  free  trader,  who  would  have 
liberated  commerce  from  its  fetters  nearly  a  century  ago,  a  statesman 
who  would  have  avoided  nearly  all  the  blunders  and  calamities  which  we 
are  assured  are  traceable  to  the  '  Dutch  finance '  of  King  William,  and 
a  politician  far  sunerior  to  the  younger  Pitt,  from  whom  that  great 
minister  received  all  that  was  best  in  his  conceptions,  though  he  after- 
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wards  allowed  his  prejudioes  and  the  circomsUnoes  of  his  tinie  to 
corrupt  and  mislead  him  to  an  opposite  line.  Althoogh  we  scaroelj 
think  historical  facts  will  bear  out  the  conclusions  of  Idr.  Disraeli,  it  la 
interesting  to  examine  them  in  the  light  of  contemporary  documents,  aa 
we  are  enabled  to  do  through  the  Tolume  before  us.  The  *  Chapter  of 
Autobiography  '  is  the  fi^ce  de  retUtance  of  the  work,  and  it  confirms 
some  of  the  ^rime  Minister's  statements  regarding  Lord  Shelburne. 
We  find  him  writing  warmly  in  farour  of  Adam  Smith's  principle8» 
while  his  estimate  of  William  III.  tallies  with  that  of  his  eulogist. 
Lord  Shelburne  tells  us  that  the  King's  '  ruling  passion  was  war ; '  and 
he  says  it  is  absurd  to  grow  enthusiastic  oyer  his  'supposed  love  of 
liberty.'  '  I  cannot  (he  adds)  trace  a  single  act  of  eren  inferior  regulation 
*  that  we  owe  to  him,  which  did  not  immediately  gratify  his  ambition.' 
He  is  more  favourable  to  Queen  Mary ;  but  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
was,  in  his  opinion,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  '  out  of  sight  the  ablest  man.  of  his  time,  and  the  most 
eapaole ; '  but  he  quotes  an  anecdote  in  which  the  '  most  capable '  man 
of  his  time,  talking  to  Mr.  Fox  about  reading,  expresses  regret  that  he 
had  neglected  the  habit — *  to  such  a  degree  that  I  cannot  now  read  a 
page — a  warning  to  all  ministers.'  Following  the  autobiography,  which 
unfortunately  remains  a  fragment,  we  hare  a  series  of  chapters  con- 
taining much  matter  of  interest,  that  serves  to  illustrate  the  relations  of 
Lord  Shelburne  to  the  leading  politicians  of  hie  time,  especially  Lord 
Bute,  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  elder  Pitt.  The  last  chapter  is  on  *  The  JEtepeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,'  and  it  says  much  for  Lord  Shelbume's  liberality  and 
freedom  from  prejudice  that  at  that  period  he  took  strongly  the  side  of 
the  revolted  colonists  of  America.  On  all  economical  questions  he  waa 
decidedly  in  advance  of  his  age.  We  expect  much  tnat  is  yet  more 
interesting  in  the  volumes  from  Lord  Fitzmaurice's  pen  that  are  to 
come.  The  descriptions  of  Lord  Bute  and  Mr.  Fox  (by  Lord  Shelburne) 
will  be  found  useful  to  the  historical  student ;  and  m  the  memoranda 
left  by  the  'suppressed '  statesman,  written  between  1800  and  1805 — the 
year  of  his  deatn — there  ought  to  be  a  good  deal  of  important  matter. 
The  secret  of  the  authorship  of  Junius  (which  we  are  told  he  knew)  nn- 
happily  died  with  him.  A  week  before  his  death  he  said  to  Sir  Richard 
Phillips,  *  I  knew  Junius,  and  I  knew  all  about  the  writing  and  production 
of  those  lettere,'  and  that  if  he  lived  over  the  summer  he  would  write  a 
pamphlet  that  would  set  the  question  at  rest  for  ever.  'Junius,'  he 
added,  '  has  netoer  pet  been  publiclv  named.'  The  secret  was  not  even 
communicated  to  his  son,  Ijond  Ijansdownei  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  Earl  Fitzmaurice. 

Isaac  Casaubon :  1559-1614.    By  Mark  Pattison,  Rector  of 
Lincoln  College.    Longmans  and  Co. 

We  propose  dealing,  at  length,  in  an  early  number,  with  the  penoiial 
history  and  literary  achievements  of  Isaac  Oasaubon.    Mean^ile,  we 

five  a  cordial  welcome  to  Mr.  Pattison'a  elaborate  and  instructive  book, 
t  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love  to  the  writer,  and  it  will  undoubt- 
edly attract  a  large  class  of  educated  readers.  There  are  some  literary 
blemishes  in  it,  and  one  or  two  repetitiona  which  might  have  been 
avoided.  There  is  abo  more  about  the  mere  mrroundingM  of  Casaubon, 
and  less  about  himself,  than  we  should  have  expected  and  desired ;  and 
no  adequate  account  is  given  of  his  many  most  valuable,  in  some  cases 
even  epoch-making,  contributions  to  okssical  literature.    But  the  book, 
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nereriheless,  contains  mucb  ourions  mformation  that  will  be  welcome  to 
every  scholar. 

Mr.  Pattison  divides  his  work  into  eleven  parts,  in  which  he  traces 
the  career  of  Casanbon  from  his  birth  at  Qeneva  in  1559  to  his  death  at 
London  in  1614.  The  book  closes  with  a  chronological  list  of  the 
writings  of  Casanbon,  but  no  critical  estimate  of  their  importance  is 
attempted.  In  the  compilation  of  his  work  Mr.  Pattison  has  had  access 
to  ample  materials,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  remains  unpub- 
lished. Little,  however,  of  importance  nas  been  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  Casanbon.  In  fact,  he  could  scarcely  be  more  fully  revealed  to  us 
than  he  has  been  in  the  volumes  of  his  '  Ephemerides ' — a  diary  which 
he  kept  with  the  utmost  regularitv  through  a  long  course  of  years — and 
by  the  huge  volume  of  'Letters,  &c.,  published  by  Almeloveen  in  the 
beginning  of  last  century.  Perhaps  the  most  original  parts  of  Mr. 
Pattison's  work  are  those  in  which  he  gives  us  vivid  glimpses  into  the 
condition  of  the  Academy  at  Geneva,  and  the  Universities  of  Montpellier, 
Paris,  and  Oxford,  at  the  periods  of  which  he  treats.  There  is  also  a 
very  able  '  Characteristic '  of  Casanbon  appended  to  the  chapter  which 
relates  his  last  illness  and  death.  We  may  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
criticize  some  statements  which  occur  in  the  volume ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time we  beg  to  commend  it  heartily  to  our  readers. 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Johnson ,  D.D.,  Missionary  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Connecticut,  and  First  President  qf 
King's  College,  New  York,  By  E.  Edwards  Beardslby, 
D.D.,  Hector  of  St.  Thomas'  Church,  New  Haven,  New 
York :  Hard  and  Houghton  ;  London :  Bivingtons. 

The  biographical  details  of  this  volume  throw  light  upon  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  England  and  America  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Johnson  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  New 
England  youths  who  became  utterly  dissatisfied  with  the  Congregational 
ana  PresDj[terian  polity  of  the  colony,  and  who  ventured  across  the 
Atlantic  with  the  intention  of  receiving  episcopal  ordination  and 
miaisterial  authoritv  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  descendants 
of  the  New  England  settlers.  He  was  obviously  sincere,  and  a  godly, 
devout,  charitable  man,  whose  reverence  for  the  orders  and  services  of 
the  church  of  his  adoption  amounted  to  enthusiasm.  His  reception  in 
England,  in  the  vear  1723,  was  flattering  and  stimulating.  The  great 
digitaries  of  the  Uhurch  honoured  him,  and  ordained  him.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  read  of  Johnson's  enormous  appetency  for  sermons  and  commu- 
nions, and  a  little  tedious  to  have  to  travel  with  him  from  one  church  to 
another  on  this  quest.  His  observations  on  any  other  peculiarities  of 
Old  England  were  meagre  in  the  extreme.  One  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  volume  consists  of  a  considerable  correspondence  between 
the  subject  of  this  biography  and  Dean,  afterwards  Sishop  Berkeley. 
Johnson  became  a  ready  convert  to  and  an  advocate  of  Berkeley's  philo- 
sophy, and  found  in  it  his  great  safeguard  against  prevalent  unbelief.  The 
I)artieu]ar8  of  Berkeley's  mission  to  Bermuda  are  given,  as  well  as  of  the 
arge-hearted  Dean's  self-sacrifice  and  liberality,  and  of  the  ultimate  failure 
of  the  ^at  efibrt  upon  which  he  had  spent  so  much  fortune  and  time. 

It  is  instructive  to  read  of  the  labours  of  Whitefield  in  America,  from  the 
standpoint  of  this  stiff  and  starched  Churchman;  to  look  at  the '  Dissent- 
ing communities '  in  the  colony  with  the  eyes  of  one  who  tried  honestly 
to  live  on  pleasant  terms  with  them,  but  had  a  faculty  of  always  being 
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in  hot  water,  and  condncting  angry  correspondence  with  the  sectaries' 
Much  curious  information  is  {pren  with  respect  to  the  augmentation  of 
Yale  College,  to  the  foundation  of  colleges  at  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  and  to  the  educational  efforts  of  Johnson  as  president  of  the 
latter.  The  family  history  is  detailed  yery  fully,  and  some  bright  side 
light  is  thrown  on  English  politics,  by  the  prolonged,  and  during  John- 
8  iu's  lifetime,  abortiye  efforts  to  establish  an  American  episcopate.  The 
dignified  modesty  and  stiff  affection,  the  quaint  reserye,  and,  genuine 
enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Johnson,  his  power  of  answering  an  opponent,  and  his 
persistence  in  the  ^eat  purpose  of  episcopizing  America  make  his 
memoir  an  entertainmg  noyelty. 

James  Everett,     A  Biography.     By  Richard  Chew.     Hodder 

and  Stoughton. 

Hardly  could  a  speedy  obliyion  for  Mr.  Eyerett  haye  been  proyided  for 
more  efiectually  tnan  by  a  huge  sarcophagus  like  this  book.  It  ia 
really  too  much  that  a  big  ootayo  yolume  should  be  written  about  any 
public  man,  and  filled  in  with  ohroniclings  of  the  smallest  of  small  beer 
— what  great  men  Mr.  Eyerett  saw,  and  what  great  preachers  he  heard. 
Mr.  Eyerett  was  a  man  of  mark  and  power.  He  suffered  hard  thioga 
from  some  of  his  brethren  in  the  Wesleyan  ministry.  He  cannot  per- 
haps be  justified  in  all  his  measures  of  attempted  reform ;  but  neither 
can  the  methods  of  those  whose  conseryatisms  he  opposed.  We  had  oooa- 
sion,  in  reyiewing  Mr.  Jackson's  recent  memoir,  to  express  our  strong  die- 
approyal  of  the  arbitrariness  and  intolerance  sometimes  manifested  in  it. 
It  was  fitting  that  Mr.  Eyerett  should  be  yindicated>and  should  be  exhibited 
as  the  earnest,  able,  useful  man  he  was ;  but  we  cannot  commend  the 
undue  and  eager  depreciation  apparent  in  his  judgments  of  his  oppo* 
nents ;  and  we  think  Mr.  Eyerett  and  his  really  noble  work  would  haye 
been  seen  to  much  greater  adyantage  had  the  wearisome  twaddle  been 
excised  from  this  yolume*  which  would  haye  reduced  it  to  at  least  half 
its  size. 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Lover,  JR.H.A.,  Artisttc,  Literary,  and 
Musical,  with  Selections  from  his  Unpublished  Papers  and 
Correspondence.  By  Bayle  Bernard.  Two  Vols.  Henry 
S.  King. 

The  yersatile  author  of '  Eory  O'More '  has  found  an  enthusiastic  and 
fluent  biographer,  who  has  contriyed,  in  telling  the  story  of  the  yaried 
accomplishments  and  successes  of  his  hero,  to  communicate  a  goodly 
amount  of  yaried  information,  to  discuss  politics  and  art,  Irish  Bulls,  and 
the  philosophy  of  miniature  painting,  the  history  of  ballad  literature  and 
Irish  fiction,  America  before  the  war,  as  well  as  much  of  the  chit-chat 
of  the  literary  and  dramatic  circles  of  Dublin  and  London.  It  was  yery 
remarkable  that  one  man  should  deyelop  such  unmistiJcable  faculty  in 
three  or  four  different  though  allied  arts.  Loyer  found  rest  from  the 
pencil,  with  which  he  produced  almost  matchless  miniatures,  in  com- 
posing the  comic  story  of  the  '  Gridiron,'  in  inditing  songs  which 
shook  the  sides  of  the  Emerald  Isle  with  '  inextinguishable  laughter.* 
After  painting  Paganini  with  such  dexterity  as  to  win  the  eulogy 
of  Chantrey  and  Wilkie,  he  could  turn  to  romance  and  music  witn 
equal  and  telling  effect.  We  think  if  Mr.  Bernard  had  been  less  diffuse 
and  abundant  in  his  ^ketches  of  other  writers  of  prose  and  poetry,  and 
had  deyoted  his  space  to  a  more  detailed  account  of  Samuel  Loyer  s  own 
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acHierements,  the  Tolame  would  have  answered  more  fairly  to  the  pro- 
miBe  of  its  title-page.  One-third  of  the  first  yolame  id  occupied  with 
long  disquisitions  and  rather  tedious  enumerations  of  the  ballad  and 
romance  writers  of  Ireland.  A  knowledge  of  this  subject  on  the  part 
of  the  reader  is,  moreorer,  assumed  to  an  extent  wnich  is  likely  to 
injure  the  value  of  the  recital.  All  the  well-known  wits  whom  Lover 
met  in  London  society  are  catalogued  and  appraised,  and  though  it  is 
amusing  enough  to  hear  what  Douglas  Jerrold  said  of  Albert  Smith  and 
George  !Eobins,  it  does  not  appear  very  clearly  what  possible  connection 
these  and  many  other  references  and  anecdotes  have  with  Samuel  Lover. 

Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  Lover's  experiences  in  America,  and 
are  Interesting.  It  is.  moreover,  very  gratifying  to  hear  at  the  close 
of  this  long  career,  that  Mr.  Lover  had  retained  throughout  life  a 
deeply  religious  feeling,  and  cherished  at  the  last  the  hopes  of  a  devobt 
believer. 

The  second  volume  furnishes  a  great  deal  of  pure  and  highly-pitched 
humour.  The  Irish  stories  now  published  for  the  first  time  are  as  racy 
and  foaming  with  fun  as  anything  which  Lover  or  Harry  Lorrequor 
ever  indited.  '  Paddy  and  the  Bear '  and  '  Paddy  at  Sea'  are  inimitably 
droll  and  witty.  The  American  sharpness  is  amusingly  told  in  many  a 
fugitive  piece.  The  story  of  the  Yankee,  who  found  tliat  his  store  of 
boot-pegs  had  been  forestalled  in  the  market,  is  not  bad. 

*  **  Why,"  says  the  captain,  "  to  say  nawthin  of  the  other  chap  bein' 
'  afore  yer,  your  pegs  was  all  spiled — they  was  all  sopped  with  the  salt 

*  water  we  got  in  through  our  leak  when  we  groundea. ' ' 

'  '  '*  That's  the  idee  I  goes  on,"  says  the  Yankee.  '*  You  see,  I  brought 
'  my  machine  down  along  with  me  $  so  I  sharpened  my  pegs  at  the 
'  other  eend,  just  give  ^m  another  soakin*,  and  I  sold  'em  all  for 

The  lyrics  and  letters  which  follow  are  full  of  quiet  and  pleasant 
humour,  and  the  author  of  *  Molly  Garew,'  'Widow  Machree,'  and 

*  Bory  O'More,'  becomes  more  familiarly  known  by  the  perusal  of  these 
pleasant  volumes. 

Shelley  Memorials  ;  from  Authentic  Sources.  Edited  by  Lady 
Shellby  ;  with  an  Essay  on  Christianity.  By  Prrcy 
Btssub  Shelley.  Third  Edition.  Henry  S.  King 
and  Co. 

In  lieu  of  a  complete  and  authentic  life  of  Shelley,  from  the  docu- 
ments in  possession  of  his  family,  which  has  been  promised  in  due  time, 
this  third  edition  of  the  '  Shelley  Memorials '  may  meanwhile  be 
acceptable.  Its  original  purpose  was  to  rebut  some  statements  of 
Trelawney,  and  some  assertions  in  certain  forged  letters.  It 
contains  no  addition,  save  that  of  the  steel  portrait  of  the  poet 
as  a  frontispiece,  which  surely  exaggerates  tne  fragile,  feminine 
character  of  Uie  poet's  physical  conformation.  We  had  thought 
that  the  portrait  prefixed  to  Mr.  Moxon's  collected  edition  of  the 
poems,  or  date  1853,  went  far  enough  in  this  direction,  and  we  were 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  faithful,  more  especially  as  it  was  said  to  be 
taken  from  'an  original  in  the  possession  of  Mra.  Shelley.'  But  the 
atrial,  even  spiritual  refinement  and  half-an^elio  expression  of  this  face 
far  surpasses  that.  The  eyes  large  and  lummous,  the  l^row  arched,  the 
mouth  slightly  open,  combine  to  give  a  wistful,  shy,  half-startled  air. 
The  whole  expression  is  that  of  one  who  lives  among  abstractions,  and 
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would  retreat  from  the  conflict  of  the  world.  It  is  more  in  keeping 
with  Bome  passages  in  the  essay  on  Christianity — which  is  reverent,  bafc 
pantheistical,  and  disinclined  to  admit  mysterjr — where  he  speaks  in 
defence  of  Diogenes-^like  retirement,  than  it  is  with  some  portions  of  hit 
letters  in  which  he  writes  passionately  of  the  evils  and  rices  induced  by 
the  abuses  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  priyileged,  and  deals  direct 
blows  at  individual  men.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  ia 
Shelley's  biography  are  hardly  touched  here,  especially  the  tragic  close 
of  Harriett  Westbrook's  brief  and  sorrow-shaded  life.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  the  volume  to  us,  we  confess,  is  the  account  of  the 
struggles  or  Mary  Shelley— Godwin's  daughter — after  Shelley's  death ; 
her  orave  and  independent  efforts  to  educate  her  children;  and  her 
diaries,  which  are  full  of  longing  affection,  high  purpose,  and  devout 
hope  of  reunion  with  the  lost.  The  volume,  altogether,  is  written  with 
tact  and  skill. 

The  Life  of  Joseph  Mazzini.  A  Memoir  By  E.  A.  V.  With 
two  Essays  by  Mazzini,  entitled  ''Thouglits  on  Democracy^*' 
and  '^  The  Duties  of  Man."  With  an  Introductory  Pre« 
face  by  Mr.  Taylob.    King  and  Oo. 

The  moral  of  Mazzini's  life,  which  this  writer  has  undertaken  to 
appraise,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  German  proverb  that '  the  best  is  the 
enemy  of  the  good.'  A  nation  of  idealists,  as  the  Germans  once  were, 
whose  kingdom,  as  Jean  Paul  showed,  was  the  air,  not  the  earth  or  the 
sea,  have  seen  at  last  their  mistake.  They  have  seen  that  ideals  spoil 
actuids,  that  to  dream  is  not  to  act  but  to  kill  action.  Mazzini  was  a 
dreamer  all  his  life ;  a  noble  dreamer  it  is  true,  but  still  a  dreamer. 
He  was  a  seer  of  visions  which  have  been  very  imperfectly  realised^ 
because  he  could  not  get  out  of  his  head  that  grand  abstraetion,  the 
people,  or,  to  use  the  favourite  plural  form, '  the  peoi)les.'  His  disgust  at 
kings  and  kingcraft  was  so  intense  that  in  the  reaction  his  mind  lost  its 
balance,  and,  like  another  Italian  exile,  with  whom  alone  he  can  be 
matched  in  austerity  and  asperity,  he  went  about  the  world  seeing  an 
I/ffemo  in  kingcraft  and  a  Faraduo  in  democracy.  Strangely  enough, 
his  and  Dante's  ideals  were  the  very  reverse  of  each  other,  t/ante,  the 
Ohibelline,  praying  for  the  German  emperor  to  come  and  take  Bome, 
which  was  sigmng  for  its  C»sar;  Dante,  who  put  Cassius  and  Brutus  in 
the  lowest  holgia  of  the  Inferno  for  having  lifted  up  their  hands  against 
Ceesar,  and  Mazzini,  who  almost  exalted  the  dagger  of  the  tyrannicide 
into  the  instrument  of  the  world's  redemption.  '  It  is  a  mad  world,  my 
masters,'  but  there  is  nothing  so  mad  in  it  as  these  dreams  or  distorted 
ideals  of  men  of  genius.  A  critical  life  of  Mazaini,  full  of  intelligent 
sympathy  for  him  and  the  noble  cause  for  which  he  staked  his  life  with 
such  purity  and  steadfastness  of  purpose,  would  be  a  contribution  to 
contemporary  history.  But  we  almost  despair  of  it.  Mazzini  is  a 
character  of  such  intense  individuality  that  he  fascinates  us ;  we  must 
love  him  so  as  to  lose  the  power  of  criticising  him,  or  hate  him  so  that 
we  cannot  patiently  consider  his  merits.  '  I  look  upon  Mazzini  as  the 
Jesus  Christ  of  the  nineteenth  century.'  This  is  the  criticism — ^if  such 
an  irreverent  comparison  is  to  pass  for  criticism — of  a  lady  who  was  one 
of  his  enthusiastic  admirers.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  only  to  turn 
to  the  columns  of  the  Timet  to  see  what  was  thought  of  him  by  the 
average  Englishman,  who  hates  ideals,  and  dislikesi  as  all  prosperous 
men  of  the  world  do,  the  enthusiasts  who  outrun  the  .age  and  \n^  too 
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ftst  forward  into  the  fature.  In  this  volume  we  have  Mazzini  depicted 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  ardent  admirer.  It  is  a  memoir  by  E.  A.  Y., 
with  two  essays  by  Mazzini,  entitled, '  Thoughts  on  Democracy,'  and 
'  The  Duties  of  Man.'  It  is  dedicated  to  the  working  classes  of  this 
oountij,  with  a  short  introductory  preface  by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  member 
for  Leicester.  .We  have  a  sketch  of  Mazzlni's  birth  and  early  childhood 
at  Genoa,  of  his  first  imprisonment  and  subsequent  exile  in  1831,  which, 
owing  principally  to  his  own  obstinacy  as  an  irreconcilable  with  constitu- 
tionu  monarchy  or  Italr,  was  destined  to  be  life-long.  We  are  not  saying 
anything  to  accuse  Mazzini,  but  we  think  it  was  a  mistake,  a  folly 
almost  amounting  to  a  crime,  not  to  discern  that  the  house  of  Savoy  was 
loyal  to  Italy.  He  had  the  less  excuse  for  his  rabid  anti-constitu- 
tionalism, as  the  land  of  his  exile  was  a  country  which  had  learned  to 
reconcile  law  and  liberty,  and  to  shape  its  ends  without  rising  in  revolt 
against  the  royal  house  which  it  had  entrusted  with  the  throne.  All 
through  his  life  Mazzini  showed  a  wise  distrust  of  France,  and  a  dislike 
of  French  methods  in  politics.  Yet  his  mind  was  Celtic,  not  Saxon,  in 
some  respects — in  its  ultra-idealism,  its  dread  and  dislike  of  compromises, 
its  invincible  aversion  to  any  conciliation  between  the  old  and  the  new. 
Mazzini  would  have  been  a  greater  man  if  he  had  died  a  few  years 
sooner — on  the  eve,  for  instance,  of  the  Austrian  war  of  1869  —or  had 
consented  to  work  for  Italy  on  any  terms,  and  had  accepted  the  house 
of  Savoy  as  the  English  people  did  the  house  of  Brunswick.  Victor 
Emmanuel  was,  at  least,  as  worthy  a  King  of  Italy  as  George  I.  was  of 
England.  Wo  may  understand,  from  Mazzini's  impractical  Eepubli- 
oanism,  what  England  would  have  been  if  the  Ludlows  and  Harrisons, 
instead  of  Spmers  and  William  of  Orange,  had  been  the  conductors  of 
her  Eevolution.  Mazzini's  life  may  thus  be  divided  into  two  unequal 
portions :  during  the  longer  and  nobler  portion  he  was  the  exile  and 
witness  for  a  great  truth — ^the  unity  of  Italy  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Austrian.  But  when  that  had  been  accomplished,  and  rorgetting  that 
the  half  is  sometimes  more  than  the  whole,  Mazzini  obstinately  held  on 
to  his  extreme  Republicanism,  and  if  he  did  not  forfeit  the  respect  of  all 
true  Italians  he  did  nothing  to  advance  it.  This  is  the  critical  lesson 
from  his  life  which  E.  A.  v .  fails  to  see,  and  thus  misses  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enforcing  an  important  truth,  that  '  the  best  is  the  enemy  of 
the  good.' 

8a$kaichewan,  and  the  Rocky  JHouniains,     A  Diary  and  Narrative 

of  Travel,  Sport,  and  Adventure  daring  a  Journey  through 

the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Territories  in  1859  and  I860. 

By  the  Earl  of  Southesk,  K.T.,  F.R.G.S.    With  Maps  and 

Illustrations.    Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Lord  Southesk  so  long  delayed  the  publication  of 
these  most  interesting  diaries,  some  parts  of  which  will  appear  to  have 
been  anticipated  by  such  works  as  Major  Butler's  *  Great  Lone  Land,' 
and  Mr.  George  Grant's  'Ocean  to  Ocean.'  Lord  Southesk  was  in 
the  field  long  before  either,  and  there  is  a  whole  district  of  which 
he  made  detailed  exploration  which  neither  of  them  touched,  giving 
names  to  the  more  prominent  points.  This  region  lies  between  the 
Columbia  River  and  the  Athabasca,  and  as  the  country  remains  sub- 
gtantially  unchanged,  these  diaries  still  famish  a  reliable  and  faithful 
description  of  it.  We  say  fiuthful ;  for  one  of  the  most  noticeable  points 
about  th«  boob  ia  the  love  of  ezaotitude»  the  modesty  and  reserve  which 
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have  led  Lord  Souihesk  to  mterpolate  qualificatioiUi  and  remarict 
suggested  by  after  reflection,  which  sometimes  so  far  conflict  with  ihm 
popular  interest  derived  from  a  ^aphio  and  off-hand  style.  In  suds 
places  as  the  bulk  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  describin^i;,  men  mnsft 
become  sportsmen  per  force,  even  if  they  hare  no  lore  for  sport ;  and,  of 
course,  Lord  Southesk,  as  a  good  shot,  combined  sport  with  the  business 
of  finding  food  for  his  large  party,  but  nothing  comd  be  further  from  the 
truth  than  to  say  that  he  yielded  himself  to  *  wanton  slaughter.'  Over 
and  oyer  again  he  says,  that  scores  of  buffalo  bulls  coidd  have  been  shot 
easily,  but  that  it  would  have  been  mere  cruelty ;  that  cows  were 
wanted  for  food,  and  that  only  one  wounded  animal  escaped  during  the 
whole  time.  A  tone  of  the  truest  humanity,  indeed,  runs  through  the 
book,  which  sometimes  leads  to  what  most  readers  will  regard  as  senti- 
mental, as,  for  example,  when  he  reproves  himself  for  having  shot  one 
or  two  animals  for  the  sake  of  the  heads— remarks  which,  we  are  cer- 
tain, would  not  have  occurred  to  one  sportsman  out  of  a  thousand.  He 
interferes  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  '  hammering  the  dogs  about  the 
head,'  and  will  not  permit  it.  He  is  abounding  in  his  concern  for  the 
horses,  and  more  eager  for  their  welfare  than  some  travellers,  in  similar 
eiroumstances,  would  have  been  for  the  men  in  their  train.  As  for  the 
Indians, — doubtfiil  characters  most  of  them — he  acts  to  them  as  a  sort 
of  missionary,  never  failing  to  teach  a  good  lesson  when  he  can,  and 
distributing  the  Scriptures  and  good  books.  He  very  narrowly  escaped 
being  involved  in  an  Indian  war.  Altogether,  the  work  is  full  of 
quick  observation  and  picturesque  description,  and  what  will  surprise 
not  a  few,  is  the  systematic  manner  in  which  Lord  Southesk  mani^ed,  in 
the  midst  of  the  distractions  of  travel  and  camp  life,  to  pursue  his  literary 
studies.  The  results  we  have  in  an  Appendix,  such  as  scholars  wiU 
hardly  expect  in  a  place  like  this,  but  which  they  may  well  be  glad 
to  meet  with.  We  should  not  omit  to  say  that  the.  book  is  enriched 
with  some  beautifully-executed  wood  engravings — masterpieces  of  their 
kind — and  that  the  publishers  have  done  their  part  worthily  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  a  really  handsome  book. 

Lewsiana;  or,  Life  in  the  Outer  Sebridea.  By  W.  Anderson 
Smith,  Author  of  'Oflf  the  Chain.'  With  Illustrations. 
Daldy,  Isbister^  and  Go. 

The  Lews,  which  Mr.  Black  in  his  '  Princess  of  Thule,'  has  made  so 
interestingly  and  picturesque,  has  been  described  as  '  a  peat  floating  in 
the  Atlantic'  It  is  bare  and  barren,  with  as  yet  unredeemed  reaches  of 
peat-moss  and  moor,  on  which  the  islanders  may  well  busy  themselves, 
seeing  that  the  population  is  increasing,  so  as  to  raise  a  proepect  of  the 
social  difficulties  that  cumber  parts  less  remote,  unless,  indeed,  the  pro* 
prietors  should  generously  allow  the  poor  people  to  '  take-in '  larger  allot- 
ments, so  as  to  raise  more  food  for  themselves  and  their  growing  families. 
Meanwhile  the^r  struggle  on  as  best  they  may — a  pinched,  h^-hopeless 
kind  of  fight  M;ain8t  oireumatances.  The  nouses  are  rude,  sometimes  hardly 
weatheivproofi  with  earth  floors,  the  fowls  and  pigs  finding  quarter  under 
the  same  roof  with  their  superior,  man,  as  they  do  in  parts  of  Ireland. 
The  creels  of  peats  which  are  heaped  up  on  the  fire,  so  as  to  subdue  the 
damp  in  the  walls,  cause  the  hens  that  roost  among  the  rafters  to  lay  so 
often  that  the  eg^s  are  puny  and  taste  of  smoke.  The  boats  all  belong 
to  the  curers,  which  renders  the  fishermen  semi-slaves,  as  it  is  of  oonrw 
the  object  of  the  curers  to  get  as  much  out  of  their  investments  as 
they  can.    Mr.  Smith  writes  well  and  solidly,  and  shows  rather  mon 
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than  ordinary  skill  in  his  desoriptiona  of  the  lohster  fishery,  and  of  the 
fauna  and  flora  and  fishes  of  the  region ;  hut  he  rather  lacks  pictnresque 
force,  and  perhaps,  too,  human  sympathy  su£cient  to  enkindle 
enthusiasm  in  the  neart  of  his  readers  for  the  island  he  knows  so,  well 
and  so  honestly  lores  in  his  own  w^.  Certainly  his  book  is  calculated  to 
act  aa  a  counter  influence  to  Mr.  iolack's  novef,  and  to  deter  the  tourist 
from  aetting  off  for  the  land  of  Sheila. 

Assyrian  Discoveries  :  an  Account  of  JExplorations  and  Discoveries 
on  the  Site  of  Nineveh,  during  1873  and  1874.  By  Geokob 
Smith,  of  the  British  Museum.    Sampson  Low  and  Oo. 

As  is  sufficiently  known,  Mr.  Smith's  '  explorations  and  discoveries '  in 
the  East  were  the  results  of  an  enterprise  originated,  although  not  main- 
tained to  the  end,  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.    Emulous 
of  the  ^lory  won  by  the  New  York  Herald,  in  connection  with  the  search 
for  Livingstone,  the  English  journal  sought  to  secure  similar  laurels,  by 
stimulating  research  in  another  direction.     All  honour  to  it  for  the 
impulse ;  but  it  would  have  deserved  yet  higher  praise  had  it  continued 
to  the  end  the  work  it  was  instrumental  in  starting.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Smith 
had  to  rely  upon  the  not  overabundant  funds  of  the  British  Museum, 
to  enable  him  to  resume  his  interrupted  labours,  and  to  bring  them  to  any 
kind  of  satisfactory  termination.    Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  by 
researches  and  excavations   to  complete  the  work ;   for    Mr.   Smith 
estimates  that  £5,000  and  three  years'  labour  would  be  necessary  to 
excavate  the  site  of  the  library  of  the  palace  of  Sennacherib,  at  £ony- 
unjik  alone,  where  there  remain  (he  calculates)  to  reward  the  zeal  of 
some  future  explorer,  at  least  20,000  fragments  buried  in  the  unexoavated 
portions  of  the  palace.    The  most  valuable  fruits  of  Mr.  Smith's  Assyrian 
mission  were  the  Izdubar — a  name  of  a  mighty  warrior,  whom  he  identi- 
fies with  the  Nimrod  of  the  Bible — and  the  '  Elood  Series  of  Legends.' 
The  portion  of  the  volume  that  Mr.  Smith  has  published  which  is  of 
most  importance  is  the  latter  part,  in  which  he  gives  a  description  of 
these  remarkable  legends.    Portions  of  them  are  familiar,  as  having 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time  of  their  discovery ;  but  only  in 
the  present  work  has    any  complete  description  of  them  been  given. 
Their  value  to  the  Biblical  critic,  as  well  as  to  the  antiquarian,  is 
incalculable.     Some  of   them  contain    remarkable    confirmations    of 
the  narrative  of  the  early   chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.    The 
account  of  the  Deluge  is  the  most  striking  of  these,  the  circumstantial 
details  of  the  narratives  being  in  many  portions  identical.    Mr.  Smith 
has  done  good  service  in  bringing  this  extraordinary  series  of  inscrip* 
tions  to  light.    It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  his  book  will  be  found  of 
peculiar  interest  to  the  general  reader.   The  style  is  bald  and  colourless ; 
and  it  is  only  when  protesting  against  the  shabbiness  and  treachery  of 
Turkish  officials  that  the  writer  warms  up  to  life* 

An  Historical  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography,  Biblical  and  Classical. 
Compiled  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  William 
Smith  and  Mr.  Gbovb.     Part  V.    John  Murray. 

With  this  part,  this  magnificent  addition  to  our  geographical  car- 
tography ia  completed.  It  marks  an  epoch  in  works  of  its  class 
analogous  to  that  which  the  publication  of  Dr.  William  Smith's  Dic- 
tionaries made  in  Classical  and  Biblical  literature.  Henceforth  not  only 
will  it  be  indispensable,  but  we  shall  wonder  how  we  did  without  it. 
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The  present  part  oontains  thirteen  pages  of  maps,  some  of  them  with 
four  or  fi?e  maps  or  plans,  exhibiting  ooantriei  or  cities  at  different 
periods*— six  of  Italy,  tor  example — a  feature  of  the  work  most  invaluable 
to  the  student.  Among  them  are  fire  maps  of  Aneient  Britain,  Gkrmaniaf 
Thracia,  Arabia,  India,  the  Bnyirons  of  Jerusalem,  of  Babylon,  of 
I^ineyeh,  Home,  &c. ;  and,  we  should  add,  modem  names  •'M'u^  u^  italiea 
under  the  ancient  names,  which  is  a  great  oonyenience.  We  cannot  do 
better,  in  commending  the  work  to  all  students  and  literary  men,  than 
reproduce  some  of  the  statements  of  the  preface.  It  has  occupied 
eighteen  years  in  production,  and  is  tiie  first  attempt  to  give  a  complete 
set  of  maps  of  the  Ancient  World  on  a  scale  eorrespo&ding  in  sice  to  the 
best  atlases  of  modem  geoc^phy.  Its  size  is  that  of  Eeith  Johnston's 
« Bojral  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography.'  Except  Britain  and  India  all  the 
classical  maps  have  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Cnarles  MilUer,  the  editor  of 
'Strabo.'  The  Map  of  India  has  been  prepared  b^  Oolonel  Yule,  the 
editor  of '  Marco  Polo.'  It  is  the  result  of  much  original  inrestigatlon, 
aiid  contains  much  new  matter  differing  from  preceding  authorities. 
The  Biblical  Maps  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Trelawney  Saunders, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  George  Grove,  and  are  based  not 
only  upon  former  authorities  but  upon  the  recent  Ordnance  Survey  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  the  results  of  the  extremely  valuable  labours  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Maps  of  Palestine  were  published  prior  to  tiie  recent  numerous 
identifications  of  Lieutenant  Conder,  which  have  multipled  more  than 
tenfold  our  knowledge  of  places  in  some  portions  of  Pidestine.  The 
editors  could  not  of  course  avail  themselves  of  his  discoveries,  but  it 
would  have  been  only  a  graceful  recognition  to  have  mentioned  them  in 
the  preface.  The  most  able  engravers  in  London  and  Paris  have  been 
employed  in  executing  the  maps,  which  in  clearness  and  pictorial  beauty 
surpass  all  achievements  of  cartographicid  art  hitherto.  The  outlines,  in 
shading  and  colouring/  are  so  perfect,  that  thev  are  almost  landscapes. 
Illustrative  of  each  map,  in  addition  to  lists  of  places  and  copious  indices, 
an  account  of  sources  and  authorities  has  been  prepared.  These  fill 
twenty-six  pages  of  the  atlas,  and  are  really  an  important  topographical 
work  in  themselves.  From  them  we  learn  the  amazing  amount  of 
research,  toil,  and  travel  expended  upon  the  work.  The  whole  of  Europe 
has  been  traversed,  and  its  libraries  explored :  as  an  instance,  we  mar 
say  that  fiftv  MS8.  of  Ptolemy's  *  (Geography'  have  been  collated. 
Everything  that  scholarship,  art,  and  letterpress  can  do,  in  the  elucida* 
tion  bv  an  Atlas,  of  Ancient  Classical  ana  Biblical  History,  has  here 
been  done.  Neither  labour  nor  expense  has  been  spared.  As  was 
inevitable  some  inaccuracies  and  misjudgments  occur,  and  Ivnx-eyed 
critics  have  not  been  slow  to  point  them  out,  but  the  scnolarship 
and  accuracy  of  the  work  are  so  great  that  these  may  well  be 
passed  over  in  a  general  estimate  and  commendation.  In  this  age  of 
travel  and  enterprise,  when  the  historian  and  the  antiquarian  are  dig« 
ging  everywhere,  and  every  vear  is  disclosing  to  us  more  fully  tnlB 
Ancient  World,  even  this  grand  atlas  eannot  be  a  final  authority.  Lieu- 
tenant Conder's  discoveries  have  shown  us  what  a  single  year's  labours 
may  achieve ;  but  it  will  be  many  years  before  this  great  work  is  super- 
sedfHl ;  and  already  so  much  is  known  and  embodied  hero  that  probably 
it  will  be  a  permanent  basis  for  geographical  knowledge,  neeaiog  only 
revision  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  it  abreast  with  advancing 
knowledge.  It  is  a  book  of  learning  for  the  student,  and  of  intense 
interest  for  the  general  reader.    It  is  both  a  treasure  for  the  library  and 
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a  work  of  art  for  tke  dramng-room.  The  entire  work,  we  should  add, 
has  been  superiateaded  by  Dr.  William  Smith  aad  Mr.  Grore,  which 
means,  in  both  instances,  editorial  learning,  labour,  and  skill  of  no 
ordinary  quality. 
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Modern  Pleas  for  State  Churches  Examined.  By  Bey.  Henry 
William  Parkinsok.  Edited  by  Bev.  Thomas  Grbrm. 
Longmans,  Chreen,  and  Go. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  we  have  read  this  book,  and  thus 
been  taught  to  realize  how  great  a  loss  the  Free  Churches  have  sustained 
in  the  early  removal  of  a  champion  of  their  principles,  so  fair  and 
courteous,  yet  so  able  and  yigorous.and  so  well  fitted  to  take  a  part  in 
the  great  confiict  which  is  impending.  To  many  it  will  be  a  surprise ; 
for  though  the  intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Parkinson  may  have  given  him 
credit  for  the  power  it  reveals,  those  who  knew  him  chiefly  as  a  racy 
and  popular  speaker,  rich  in  humour  and  eflfective  in  reasoning,  hardly 
suspected  the  existence  of  the  higher  qualities  which  are  shown  in  this 
very  valuable  contribution  to  our  ecclesiastical  literature.  The  lucidity 
of  its  expositions  of  principle,  the  clearness  and  force  of  its  logic,  the 
keen  incisiveness  of  its  answers  to  the  defenders  of  State  Churches,  are 
what  anyone  who  ever  heard  him  would  anticipate.  But  the  amount 
of  painstaking  research  which  he  has  brought  to  the  examination  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  the  broad  and  comprenensive  manner  in  which  the 
subject  is  treated,  and  the  very  digmfied  charity  which  is  preserved 
throughout,  even  when  dealing  with  the  puerilities  or  arrogant  assump- 
tions that  might  have  provoked  a  different  spirit,  will  probably  be  more 
unexpected.  It  is  a  tnoroughly  good  book,  which  everyone  should  read 
who  desires  to  understand  the  case  of  the  Nonconformists.  The  title, 
however,  does  not  describe  its  character  with  sufficient  precision.  It  is 
at  once  too  narrow  and  too  comprehensive :  the  former,  because  it  is  to 
our  own  State  Church  that  the  argument  is  ohiefl;^  restricted ;  ihe  latter, 
because  in  the  opening  chapters  a  wider  range  is  taken,  and  questions 
are  discussed  bearing  on  the  internal  government  of  the  Church  as  well 
as  on  its  relations  to  the  State.  A  very  interesting  and  suggestive  chapter 
is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  '  Internal  preparation  of  the  Church  for 
Establishment,'  in  which  the  connection  between  the  development  of 
sacerdotalism  and  the  rise  of  State  Churches  b  carefully  traced.  The 
point  is  one  to  which  sufficient  prominence  has  not  been  given.  Without 
saying  that  a  State  Church  must  necessariljr  be  sacerdotal,  we  should 
nevertheless  expect  that  in  the  nature  of  things  it  would  produce  the 
priestly  spirit,  and  that  independently  of  the  particular  creed  which  is 
established;  and  experience  has  confirmed  this  idea.  There  are  individual 
men  who  escape  the  taint ;  but  the  clergy  of  a  National  Church,  with 
these  noble  exceptions,  inevitably  develop  the  exclusive  temper  and  lofty 
pretensions  of  the  priest.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Parkinson  soes  to  prove 
that  if  a  church  would  preserve  her  spirituality  and  her  fidelity  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  New  Testament,  she  must  be  free  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  aa 
much  a  defence  of  Congregational  polity  as  of  religious  equality.  His 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  various  theories  of  Establishment,  which  have 
been  recently  propounded,  is  very  masterly.  Examinio^  them  separaiely, 
he  shows  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  wnich  fits  in  with  all  the  ikota  of 
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the  case,  or  in  which  there  is  not  some  leak  that  is  fatal  to  its  secnritf, 
and  then  oomparinfj^  them,  he  has  no  diffioultj  in  prorin^  that  they  con- 
tradict each  other.  As  a  question  of  pare  reasoning,  indeed,  the  case 
of  the  Establishment  is  gone,  as  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  manner  in 
which  its  defenders  are  continually  shifting  their  ground,  each  new 
attempt  being  a  sign  of  dissatisfaotion  with  all  that  has  been  done  befor«. 
Mr.  Parkinson  deals  with  the  subject  historicallr,  philosophically,  and 
practically.  He  demonstrates  the  baselessness  of  tne  theories  propoundedt 
ne  carefully  collects  the  evidence  of  history,  he  answers  the  specious  arga- 
ments  drawn  from  the  alleged  benefits  of  an  Establishment.  The  task  of 
analyzing  and  exposing  the  weakness  of  the  ease  propounded  by  Mr. 
Hole,  who  won  the  first  Peek  prise,  was  not  a  difficult  one,  but  it  has 
been  done  with  great  tact  and  oteyerness.  We  deeply  regret  the  absence 
of  the  chapter  on  '  Comprehension,'  with  which  Mr.  Parkinson  had  in- 
tended to  close  the  volume,  and  which,  perhaps,  was  necessary  to  the 
completeness  of  his  argument.  But  he  has  done  an  important  seryicei 
and  done  it  thoroughly  well,  without  exhibiting  the  spirit  of  a  partisan, 
and  with  that  care  which  the  greatness  of  the  subject  demanded ; 
above  all  with  a  thoroughness  and  strength  which  indicate  the  depth  of 
his  own  convictions.  The  book  has,  fortunately,  found  an  editor  who  has 
done  it  full  justice,  and,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  be  done,  has  repaired 
the  serious  loss  that  has  been  sustained  by  the  absence  of  the  author's 
own  revision. 

The  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  States ;  from  Personal 
Visit  and  Observation.  By  Charles  Nordhoff.  With 
Illustrations.     Murray. 

The  United  States  is  the  land  of  experiments  in  communism ;  and  the 
variety  of  societies  which  have  set  themselves  to  solve  the  same  social 
problem  in  practical  experience  proves,  at  least,  that  the  experiment  has 
Deen  fairly  tried.  Yet  the  comparatively  slis^ht  results  that  have  fol- 
lowed have  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  the  plan  can  attain  any  measure 
of  success  only  when  carried  out  under  exceptional  conditions  and 
on  a  small  scale.  The  author  of  the  work  before  us  professes  to  have 
entered  upon  the  inquiry  of  which  this  volume  is  the  outcome  under  an 
impulse  of  practical  philanthropy.  He  wished  to  test  the  practicability 
of  a  condition  of  liie  that  might  provide  some  outlet  for  the  teeming 
millions  who  are  doomed  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  means  of  relief  from  the  lot  of  perpetual 
hired  labour,  the  prospect  of  which,  he  believes,  when  there  is  no  other 

Possible,  must  excite  universal  discontent  among  the  working  olasses. 
t  may  be  admitted  that  within  certain  limits  he  has  succeeded  in  solving 
the  problem  he  set  himself.  The  records  of  the  experiences  of  different 
forms  of  communism  which  he  has  brought  together  prove  that 
such  a  mode  of  life  is  practicable  for  some ;  but  we  think  he  also  makes 
it  plain  that  they  must  be  exceptional  individuals.  Communism  has 
never  yet  been  successful  on  such  a  scale  that  it  can  be  said  to  offer  an 
ided  likely  to  attract  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  working 
classes.  Isolated  experiments,  such  as  those  of  the  Shakers,  Econo- 
mists, Inspirationists,  and  others,  are  thus  useless  as  guides  to 
any  general  solution  of  the  industrial  problem.   If  any  oonaiderable 

J  proportion  of  the  working  classes  are  to  rise  above  the  level  of  hired 
ttbourers  it  will  not  be  oy  turning  their  backs  unon  society  and  social 
relations,  but  by  cultivating  independence  in  ana  through  theee.  Co- 
operation and  association — in  whicn  the  late  Mr.  Mill  saw  so  much  hope 
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for  the  fatnre — are  better  fitted  for  the  attainmeat  of  this  end  than 
retirement  from  the  world ;  and  it  is  only  through  the  practice  of  the 
everyday  virtues  of  frugality  and  industry  that  the  working  classes  caa 
hope  in  time  to  secure  a  position  among  the  capitalist  class.  In  the 
meantime,  communistic  experiments  are  fitted  to  serve  as  warnings  rather 
than  as  examples  ;  but  there  is  fortunately  little  probability  of  their 
influence  provmg  misleading  to  any  but  a  small  portion  of  abnormallv- 
constituted  individuals.  We  cannot  attribute  to  the  results  of  Mr. 
Nordhoff 's  inquiries  the  value  he  himself  does,  or  hold  them  likely  to  be 
useful  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  our  social  problems,  ^ut  he 
has  given  us  a  series  of  readable  descriptions  of  curious  social  phenomena 
and  modes  of  life,  and  his  work  may  be  read  with  interest  apart 
from  the  moral  it  may  be  intended  to  convey. 

Bird  Life  ;  being  a  History  of  the  Bird,  its  Structure,  and  Habits, 

together  with  Sketches  of  Fifty  Different  Species.     By  Dr. 

A.  E.  Brehm.     Translated  from  the  German,  by  U.  M. 

Labouchkbe,  F.Z.S.,  and  W.  Jesse,  C.M.Z.S.     Illustrated 

with  Ten  Coloured  Plates  by  J.  G.  Keulemans.     John 

Van  Voorst. 

If  by  the  man  of  science  be  meant  only  the  rigid  investigator  and  the 
untiring  analyst,  he  may  as  well  be  warned  ofi*  this  handsome  volume. 
It  makes  no  contribution  to  physiological  knowledge;  it  is- not  a  scien- 
tific classification  of  knowledge  already  possessed;  its  author  could 
scarcely  claim  to  stand  very  high  amongst  ornithological  authorities. 
But  if  by  the  man  of  science  be  meant  the  man  whose  analyses  are 
means  to  ends,  who  out  of  it  builds  up  synthesis,  and  regards  life  and 
habits  as  the  supreme  end,  then  he  may  be  invited  to  an  enjoyment  of 
the  writer's  popular  descriptions  and  interesting  gossip.  Dr.  lurehm — 
like  Mr.  Wood  in  our  own  land — ^is  a  popular  expositor  of  his  branch  of 
acience.  He  knows  enough  to  enable  him  to  be  the  interpreter  of 
science  to  those  who  know  out  little.  He  is  not  always  accurate ;  his 
editors  find  it  needful  now  and  then  to  correct  or  qualify  his  statements; 
but  he  is  sufficiently  so  for  his  purposes,  and  he  brings  together  a  great 
mass  of  useful  information  and  delightful  gossip  and  anecdote  about 
birds  and  their  ways.  This  he  does  in  a  serious,  business-like  way, 
altogether  unlike  Michelet's  brilliant  French  way,  in  which  imagination 
and  sentiment  are  as  important  elements  as  facts.  Dr.  Brehm  sets  him- 
self first  to  describe  the  bu'd — or,  rather,  birds  of  difierent  species — 
physiologically ;  and  here  he  is  somewhat  dull — not  learned  or  accurate 
enough  ior  the  savant,  not  popular  enough  for  the  general  reader.  But 
once  through  this  section, — '  The  Physical  Life  of  the  Bird,' — the  book 
becomes  delightful.  TV  hat  he  calls,  or  rather  miscalls, '  spiritual  life  ' 
describes  the  moods  and  dispositions  of  birds  in  -a  very  interesting  way. 
'  Home  and  Function '  treats  of  the  distribution  of  birds,  the  adaptation 
of  their  structure  and  habits,  their  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
Sio,  But  the  romance  of  the  book  is  in  fhe  chapters  that  follow,  treating 
of  the  domestic  and  social  life  of  birds,  bird- catching,  sportamen,  the 
naturalist,  &c.,  with  a  series  of  descriptive  and  anecdotal  sketches  from 
nature  of  the  habits  of  fifty  or  sixty  different  kinds  of  birds.  The  true 
men  of  science  will  enjoy  all  this  as  much  as  ordinary  readers,  and  they 
are  carried  at  once  into  that  romance  of  nature  of  which  every  science 
has  a  domain,  and  which  in  bird  life  is  full  of  poetrv  and  sentiment. 
We  cannot  describe  or  commend  Dr.  Brehm's  work  better  than  by 
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saying  that  it  is  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Wood's  popular 
books  of  natural  science. 

PAjfnologp  for  Practical  Use.  By  Yarioua  Writers.  Edited  by 
James  Hinton.    H.  S.  King  and  Go. 

This  book  has  many  excellencies  and  some  defects,  the  latter  pria- 
cipally  arising  from  the  uneyen  style  and  unequal  yalue  of  the  difierent 
compositions  that  make  it  up.  Ihe  woodcuts,  too,  look  well  worn,  and 
some  of  them  have  done  fuU  serrice  ii4  other  medical  works.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  give,  in  simnle  language  and  for  popular  use,  a  sketch  of  the 
chief  organs  of  the  boay  and  of  the  most  common  ills  to  which  flesh  is 
heir,  and  in  purpose  and  manner  reminds  us  of  that  remarkable  book  of 
a  few  years  Dack,  *  The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.'  It  is  fairly  up  to 
the  present  state  of  science  ;  it  is  strongest  on  the  ear,  and  the  cognate 
specialities  of  its  able  editor,  and  some  pains  have  been  taken  to  give 
the  latest  disooTcries,  although,  perha})s,  since  it  has  been  published, 
doubts  have  been  thrown  npon  the  positions  taken  in  the  chapters  on  the 
localization  of  the  functions  of  the  brain.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  well  and 
interestingly  written,  and  is  likely  to  suit  those  who  wish  to  get  a  few 
ideas  on  the  subjects  of  \«  hich  it  treats  without  much  trouble.  It  is  but 
fair  to  add  that  the  devout  spirit  of  the  editor  is  reflected  in  many  of  its 
pages. 

The  New  Chemistry.  By  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  Erviug  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in  Haryard  University.  Henry 
S.  Xing  and  Co. 

This  Tolume  of  the  International  Series  is  a  course  of  popular 
lectures  delivered  to  an  intelligent  but  not  a  profeesional  audience.  The 
object  of  the  lectures  seems  to  have  been  to  illustrate  and  enlighten 
certain  elementary  phenomena  of  the  science  rather  than  to  treat  the 
subject  exhaustively.  We  fail  to  see  what  are  the  features  of  the 
science  here  elucidated  which  give  it  a  claim  to  be  called '  The  I7ew 
Chemistry.'  The  law  which  connects  the  gaseous  volume  of  a 
subfitance  with  its  molecular  constitution,  now  familiar  to  all  students 
of  chemistry,  is  properly  enough  made  the  starting  point  of  the  study. 
This  remarkable  law  is  styled  the  law  of  Avogadro,  though  we  should 
be  disposed  to  say  that  a  law  which  is  stUl  obnoxious  to  many  anomalies, 
and  which  has  derived  so  much  of  its  confirmation  from  the  truer  per* 
eeption  of  the  constitution  of  chemical  substances  gained  since  loll, 
could  scarcely  be  called  a  law  at  the  time  of  its  enunciation.  This  law, 
coupled  with  other  phenomena,  is  made  use  of  in  order  to  found  on  it 
and  them  a  very  definite  conception  of  the  size  and  relation  of 
molecules.  The  lecturer  seems  to  have  followed  Professor  I^ndall  in 
his  course  of  lectures  to  the  same  audience,  and  to  have  iinitated  his 
methods  of  presentation  of  the  subject  very  closely.  Thus  the  imagi- 
nation is  largely  drawn  upon,  and  the  author's  conceptions  with  regard  to 
the  intimate  constitution  of  eubstances  are  far  more  definite  than  strict 
reasoning  will  warrant.  This  method  will  probably  call  forth  the  just 
criticism  of  the  conservatives  of  the  science,  but  the  volume  ia  decidedly 
more  interesting  than  if  the  more  strictly  scientific  method  were  fol- 
lowed. Apart  from  the  method  and  manner  referred  to  there  is  nothing 
i  new  in  this  volume,  but  it  is  a  very  readable  preeentation  of  the  more 

striking    phenomena  which  have   occupied   physicists  and  chemistSi 
explained  in  a  manner  very  consonant  with  modem  theories. 
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Beredity.  From  the  French  of  Th.  Ribot.   H.  S.  King  and  Co, 

This  is  a  tranriation  of  a  book  that  may  be  said  to  take  the  place  in 
nodm  French  literature  that  Gaiton's  '  Hereditary  Genina '  doea  in 
English,  and  we  cannot  honestly  say  that  the  foreign  production 
compares  unfavourably  with  the  native  one.  Less  copious  ana  laboured 
than  Giilton's,  it  excels  in  logical  precision,  and  goes  more  fully  into  the 
deductions  that  may  be  drawn  from  established  facts.  To  opposing 
ittdtaphysioal  theories,  idealist  or  materialist,  the  author  is  on  the  whole 
lair,  pointing  out  both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  case  for  each ; 
and  although,  towards  the  close  of  the  book,  we  see  he  is  not  ^together 
free  from  what  might  be  called  materialistic  bias,  he  shows  clearly 
enough  how  easily  the  facts  can  be  made  to  fit  a  more  spiritual 
philosophy.  After  a  short  rSsumi  of  what  is  known  as  to  ph^rgiological 
neredi^,  Quoting  facts  and  statistics  from  the  works  of  Darwin,  Lucas, 
and  Maudsley,  the  writer  asks  if  similar  facts  can  be  found  in  the 
psychological  domain.  To  obtain  an  affirmative  answer  Monsieur  Kibot 
examines  the  evidence  for  the  heredity  of  the  five  senses ;  in  this  same 
physiological  department,  of  course,  the  evidences  are  strong,  stronger, 
we  think,  than  he  finds  them  when  he  passes  on  to  the  higher  ground  of 
mind.  However,  he  quotes  all  the  evidence  he  can  find  in  favour  of  the 
heredity  of  memory  and  imagination,  the  latter  in  the  cases  of  families 
of  poets,  painters,  and  musicians,  of  intellect  in  men  of  science,  philo« 
Bopners,  and  political  economists,  and  of  the  sentiments,  the  passions,  and 
ttie  will.  He  adds  a  couple  of  chapters  on  the  terrible  suoject  of  the 
inheritance  of  diseases  of  body  and  mind,  and  of  criminal  tendencies. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  book  is  well  done,  and  the  writer  shows  a 
most  praiseworthy  desire  not  to  overestimate  the  value  of  his  facts,  but 
he  does  not,  we  think,  sufficiently  take  account  of  the  facts  that  tell  against 
him ;  a  single  case,  such  as  that  of  James  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  which 
it  b  quite  impossible  to  say  what  is  due  to  heredity  proper  and  what  to 
education  *  and  circumstances,  is  remembered  and  is  allowed  undue 
weight,  while  the  thousands  of  cases  in  which  great  men  have  had 
mediocre  descendants  are  practically  ignored — ^indeed,  the  argument 
sometimes  makes  us  ask  what  cannot  heredity  be  made  to  doP  A  great 
man  has  clever  children,  see  here  a  case  of  heredity ;  he  has,  as  is  more 
usual,  very  commonplace  ones,  see  here  a  case  of  reversion  to  ancestral 
types.  But  the  author  gives  enough  facts  for  a  fair  criticism  of  his 
argument,  and  we  think  those  facts  show4hat  heredity  has  the  strongest 
infiuence  in  the  lower  parts  of  man's  being,  in  the  body  and  the  sensations 
that  are  intimately  related  thereto  i  but  as  we  ascend  the  scale  and  deal 
with  the  intellect  and  the  will,  the  power  of  hereditary  influences,  though 
not  absent,  is  lessened,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  individual  gain  pro- 
portionately. We  would  heartily  commend  this  book  to  the  oareful 
consideration  of  our  readers. 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Mechanics,  Introductory  to  the  Study  of 
Physical  Science,  with  numerous  examples.  By  Philip 
Magnus^  B.So.,  B.A.     Longmans,  Greenland  Co. 

These  lessons  are  well  arranged.  Their  peculiarity  is  that  the  laws 
of  motion  and  elements  of  dynamics,  with  their  postulates,  and  demon- 
strations,  and  results,  are  treated  before  the  doctrine  of  equilibrium  and 
of  mechanical  advantage.  As  the  idea  of  rest  is  a  resultant  of  the 
activity  of  conflicting  forces,  and  the  idea  of  motion  is  more  capable  of 
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illnstration  than  that  of  statical  repose,  we  think  Mr.  Magnus  has  done 
well  in  constructing!:  his  '  lessons '  for  beginners  on  that  principle.  The 
demonstrations  are  lucid,  and  the  examples  abundantlj  sufficient  to 
prepare  a  candidate  for  London  matriculation.  The  book  might  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  a  '  cram/  but  it  is  far  too  good  a  book  to  be 
thus  degraded. 

Our  Sketching  Club :    Letters  and  Studies  m  Landscape  Art, 

By    the  Eev,  R.  St.    John  Tyrwhitt,  M.A.,  with  an 

Authorized  Beproduction  of  the    Lessons  and  Woodcuts 

of  Professor  Euskin's  '  Elements  of  Drawing.'    Macmillan 

and  Co. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  done  for  landscape  drawing  what  M.  YioUet-le-Duo 
has  done  for  house  building:  he  has  disguised  the  pill  of  scientific 
instruction  in  the  jam  of  a  slight  fiction  adorned  witn  a  good  deal  of 
▼ivid  and  pleasant  descriptions,  not  of  nature  only,  but  of  sport  and 
agriculture.  He  tells  us  how  his  book  grew.  Messrs.  Eooerts,  of 
Boston,  requested  him  to  write  an  elementary  book  on  landBcape«  to  be 
made  palatable  by  means  of  descriptiye  and  verbal  sketches,  and  to  t«ke 
the  form  of  transactions  of  a  sketching  club.  There  was  also  to  be  some 
love-making  and  some  fox-hunting.  Messrs.  Macmillan  having  seen 
the  first  two  parts  of  the  work,  agreed  to  publish  it  in  England. 
Professor  Buskin  gave  it  the  imprimatur  of  his  high  authority,  with 
leave  to  use  any  of  the  blocks  and  instructions  of  his  '  Elements  of 
Drawing.'  Is  further  commendation  necessarv  P  The  book  is  excellent 
as  a  guide  to  art-study,  and  amusing  as  a  book  of  general  description. 
Its  literary  skill  is  considerable.  The  author  has  successfully  eomoined 
elements  not  often  found  in  combination,  and  provided  equally  for  the 
young  student  and  the  book  club. 

The  Doctrine  of  Descent  and  Darwinism,  By  Oscar  Schmidt, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Strasburg.  Henry  S.  King 
and  Co. 

'  Ever  since  mankind  has  consciously  laboured  in  the  field  of  intellect 
'  pre-eminent  men  have  existed,  who,  reasoning  more  rapidly  than  their 
'  contemporaries,  have  outstripped  them  in  the  apprehension  of  great  truths 
'  and  the  recognition  of  important  laws.  But  it  is  a  great  temptation  to 
'  set  too  high  a  value  on  thestt  anticipations,  and  in  all  cases  in  which 
'  their  intellectual  exploits  are  concerned  it  will  be  discovered  that,  so  to 
'  speak,  they  floated  in  the  air,  and  that  it  was  merely  a  keener  scent  and  a 
'  so-called  intuition,  resting  on  unconscious  inferences,  which  exalted  the 
'  privileged  being  above  his  less  sharp-sighted  neighbour.' 

In  these  remarksi  which  we  have  quoted  from  our  author,  he  has,  as  we 
think,  answered  himself.  His  thesis  is  the  decay  of  the  old  creationist 
hypothesis,  based  on  the  transcendental  idea  of  a  netu  opifex,  and  the  rise 
in  its  room  of  the  new  evolution  theory  of  the  universe,  based  on  the 
immanent  theory  of  God  as  the  anima  mundi*  Into  the  metaphysical  or 
theological  bearings  of  the  question  we  need  not  enter  here,  they  are 
discussed  in  another  section  of  our  present  number.  The  author 
writes  as  a  physiologist,  and  though,  like  most  Germans,  even  his 
physiological  views  are  largely  tinged  with  metaphysics,  yet  we  need 
not  consider  them  here.  It  is  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  as  such,  on 
which  he  professes  to  treat,  and  to  his  discussion  of  it  we  may  confine 
our  remarks. 
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Darwinism  and  deyelopment ! — it  is  difficult  to  touch  the  suhject 
without  treading  on  the  still  hot  ashes  of  controyersies  not  extinct ;  but 
the  demands  of  science  are  inexorable*  It  is  geolosj,  and  especially 
that  branch  of  it  known  since  Agaasiz*8  time  as  palffiontology,  which 
forces  us  on  to  some  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  existing  fauna  and 
flora  are  the  descendants  or  not  of  extinct  but  analogous  forms  of  the 
same.  It  is  this  uniformitarian  theory  of  geology,  as  opposed  to  the  old 
catastrophic,  which  leads  us  on  to  the  conclusion  that  the  existing  forms 
of  life  are  only  evolutions  from  those  which  are  extinct.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  all  this,  nor  does  Professor  Oscar  Schmidt  contribute  anything 
original  to  the  discussion  on  Darwinism.  His  chief  merit  is  that  he 
points  out  the  filiation  of  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  the  way  in  which  one 
branch  of  science  opens  the  door  to  the  other.  It  was  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  Yulcanists  and  Neptunists,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  which 
led  to  Cuvier's  great  discoveries  of  the  animals  of  the  tertiary  formation 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  This,  again,  led  on  to  Lamarck's  generalization 
of  the  gradual  development  of  distinct  types  from  a  single  ancestor  ;  and 
thus,  step  by  step,  the  way  was  prepared  for  Darwin's  theory.  It  was 
Malthus  on  '  Population '  which  suggested  to  Darwin  the  idea  of  natural 
selection  througn  the  struggle  for  existence ;  and  so  one  hypothesis  led 
on  to  another,  until  we  reacn  the  conclusion  which  is  formulated  in  the 
'  Origin  of  Species.* 

These  lectures  of  Professor  Oscar  Schmidt  on  the  evolution  theory 
were  doubtless  prepared  for,  and  delivered  to  his  classes  in  the  newly- 
founded  University  of  Strasburg.  They  are  a  sign  of  the  intellectual 
activity  which  has  already  set  in  there  since  that,  ancient  German  town 
has  been  recovered  for  the  Fatherland.  Mr.  King  has  done  well  to 
introduce  them  into  tha  International  Scientific  Series  which  he  is  now 
publishing.  It  impresses  one  with  the  strides  which  physical  science  is 
making  in  our  day,  that  whereas  to  Linnseus  less  than  a  century  ago  the 
axiom  of  creation  from  a  single  pair  was  self-evident : — '  Reason  teaches,* 
he  says,  '  that  at  the  beginning  of  things  a  pair  of  each  particular  species 
was  created ; '  we  now  reject  the  idea  of  a  beginning  at  all,  or  of  the 
formation  of  a  single  pair  of  each  species,  or  even  of  creation  itself  in 
the  old  sense  of  the  word.  The  lesson  we  have  to  learn  from  these 
revolutions  in  our  scientific  conceptions  of  the  beginningof  things  is  that 
these  conceptions  are,  after  all,  only  pale  reflections  of  the  reality  itself. 
We  are  like  the  dwellers  in  Plato's  cav«rn  mistaking  the  shadows  on 
the  wall  for  the  substances  themselves.  We  have  to  fall  back  on  the 
teaching  of  the  Epifitle  to  the  Hebrews.  '  Bv  faith  we  understand  that 
'  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  Word  of  G-od  ;  so  that  the  things  which 
*  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear.' 

Austin    on    Jurispntdence.     Students'    Edition.     By    Robert 
Campbell.     John  Murray. 

Few  books  are  more  incapable  of  abridgment,  as  regards  their  substance, 
than  Mr.  Austin's  celebrated  and  standard  *  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence ;' 
and  yet  few  more  obviously  abound  in  extraneous  matter,  which  might 
be  omitted  without  detriment  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  work.  This 
abridgment,  proceeding  as  it  does  on  the  principle  of  eliminating  what 
is  ext^neous,  and  prepared  by  the  editor  of  the  former  work,  will  be 
hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  student  of  jurisprudence. 

On  first  perusal  the  diminution  in  size  of  the  present  volume  appears 
almost  magical.  We  read  paragraph  after  paragraph  familiar  to  us  from 
the  larger  work ;  nothing  appears  omitted.    A  closer  examination  only 
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produces  surprise  at  the  extent  of  abridgment  which  has  be^i^  eQeflted 
DY  the  omisBion  of  interjected  remarks  and  small  digressions*  Mr. 
Cfampbell  has  also  exercised  his  discretion  in  making  a  judiciously 
sparing  revision  of  some  parts  of  the  original  text ;  as,  for  instance,  he 
has  summarized,  in  his  short  '  Outline '  at  the  end,  the  somewhat  inco« 
herent '  Notes  and  Fragments.'  Again,  his  total  omission  of  the  states 
ment  that  *  acts '  are  divisible,  as  '  acts  internal '  and  '  acts  external/  and 
of  the  subsequent  notice  and  renunciation  of  that  statement,  vrbich  are 
contained  in  the  larger  work,  is  certainly  an  improvement,  and  relieves 
the  student  from  the  necessity  of  learning,  and  then  unlearning,  t}iis 
exploded  idea.  Although  the  admirer  of  Austin  pnay  prefer  the  two 
volumes  of  his  lectures  on  account  of  the  glimpses  they  give  of  their 
author's  strong  political  and  social  views,  yet  tne  student  of  jurisprudence 
will  find  this  handy  volume  far  more  suitable  to  his  purpose. 

Laocoon.  Translated  from  the  Text  of  Leasing.  With  Preface 
and  Notes  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Egbert  Phxlluiore, 
D.O.L.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

Lessing*8  '  Laocoon  *  has  long  since  ])a88ed  into  the  rank  of  worka 
which  lie  beyond  the  influence  of  the  periodical  critic.  Its  place  is  fixed 
in  literature,  not  only  by  its  inherent  merits,  but  also  by  its  historical 
connections,  and  the  effects  it  has  produced  upon  other  writers.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  books  which  educate  the  teachers  of  men  in  art  criticism. 
Its  influence,  immense  though  it  was  in  Germany,  has  been  almost 
equally  great  throughout  Europe,  so  that  it  may  be  said  of  it  that  it  has 
done  in  the  domain  of  esthetic  culture  what  Smith's  '  Wealth  of  Nations ' 
did  in  political  economy — opened  a  new  epoch.  It  has  (Sir  B.  Philli- 
more  says  truly)  *  leavened  not  only  th£  teaching  and  the  practice  of 
'  professors  of  art  and  practical  artists,  but,  Lke  other  great  works,  it 
'  has  purified  the  taste  and  informed  the  minds  of  many,  who  have 
'  benefited  by  the  streams  flowing  in  various  channels  from  a  fountain* 
*  head  which  they  have  never  visited.'  In  presenting  Lessing's  great 
masterpiece  in  an  English  garb.  Sir  B.  Phillimore  has  performed  a 
labour  of  love ;  and  the  learning  of  the  preface  and  notes,  with  the  graceful- 
ness of  the  translation,  sufficiently  testify  to  his  admirable  capacity  for 
his  task.  Any  other  testimony  is  unnecessary.  The  '  common  love  of 
Homer,'  which  leads  him  to  inscribe  his  work  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  haa 
found  ample  satisfaction  in  this  volume ;  and,  much  as  he  has  done  to 
lay  students  of  art-criticism  under  a  debt  of  obligation  that  will  not  be 
grudgingly  acknowledged,  Sir  E.  Phillimore  would  doubtless  say  truly 
that  he  has  found  his  work  itself  its  own  exceeding  great  reward. 

The  Logic  of  Style;   being  an  Introduction  to  Critical  Science. 
By  William  Eenton.    Longmans  and  Co. 

In  this  little  volume  Mr.  Benton  has  broken  what  may  almost 
be  described  as  virgin  soil.  He  calls  it '  An  Introduction  to  Critical 
Science,'  and  it  is  strictly  what  is  described.  The  writer  shows 
that  such  a  science  is  possible,  and  indicates  some  of  the  lines  on  which 
it  must  proceed,  rather  than  seriously  attempts  to  construct  the  science. 
Even  this  qualified  and  much  smaller  task,  however,  is  both  difficult 
and  ambitious,  and  requires  an  amount  of  expository  power  of  which 
Mr.  Benton  scarcely  seems  possessed.  He  has  grasped  the  idea  of 
style  as  the  vehicle  of  expression,  and  is  able  to  indicate  the  possibility 
of  reducing  the  conditions  of  style  in  this  relation  to  scientific  precision. 
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Tho  thoughtful  reader  will  feel  grateful  to  him  for  the  sugge^tiyeness 
of  hia  observations  on  these  and  other  points,  but  the  esseptial  element9 
of  scientific  comprehensiveness  and  clearness  are  wanting.  There  is  the 
promise  of  much,  and  on  entering  on  the  perusal  of  the  book  puriosity 
IS  stimulated  and  expectation  beats  high.  Tne  performance  unfortunately 
is  not  equal  to  the  promise.  There  is  throughout  a  lack  of  definite- 
uess  ana  an  obscurity  in  idea,  through  transparent  attempts  at  over-t 
subtlety.  The  consequence  is,  the  reader  feels  himself  at  eyery  page 
stopping  to  ask  what  the  writer  really  means,  and  where  he  is 
likely  to  take  him.  There  is  a  precision  in  the  '  form '  of  the  ex- 
position with  which  there  is  little  correspondence  iu  the  'matter/ 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  which  tempts  the  question,  'Cut  bono?*  In 
addition  to  this,  Mr.  Benton's  own  style  is  far  from  perfect.  It  is 
jerky  and  uneyen,  with  a  good  deal  of  impetuosity ;  but  the  force  which 
drives  it  is  spasmodic,  so  that  hia  sentences  drop  upon  us  as  if  *  shot  from 
'  a  oulvereen.'  There  is  also  an  air  of  dogmatism  Tfhich  irritates  with- 
out providing  satisfaction;  and  the  reader  at  length  feels  tempted  to 
ask  where  is  the  justification  for  the  philosophic  superiority  which 
seems  to  be  claimed  on  every  page ;  while  the  sharp  manner  in  which 
the  sentences  are  rapped  out,  and  thrown  at  him,  as  it  were,  do  not 
tend  to  put  him  on  better  terms  with  his  instructor. 

We  use  this  plainness  of  speech  because  we  think  Mr.  Eenton  has 
powers  of  no  slight  description,  which,  by  careful  culture,  may  be 
turned  to  excellent  account.  He  has  been  over-hasty  in  rushing  into 
print  before  he  has  thought  out  the  subject  which  has  presented  itself 
to  him  with  considerable  freshness  and  force.  The  consequence  is  a 
tendency  to  deal  in  mereAj  yerbal  subtleties,  which  is  trying  to  the 
patience  of  the  reader,  and  a  clothing  of  what  are  sometimes  common-* 
place  remarks  in  philosophical  phraseology,  which  gives  the  aspect  of 
scientific  precision  and  comprehensiveness  without  tne  reality.  If  Mr.* 
Benton  would  secure  the  ear  of  the  public,  he  must  have  more  substance 
and  Inhalt  in  those  knock-down  sentences  of  his,  and  hia  essays  will 
gain  if  he  doffs  the  dogmatic  cloak,  and  sets  himself  to  instruct  and 
guide  without  always  flourishing  his  baton  in  his  reader's  face.  His 
essay  gives  good  promise,  but  we  await  the  fulfilment. 
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The  Old  Manor  House^  and  other  Poems.    By  Ada  Cambridob, 
Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

Miss  Cambridge  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  some  hymns  of  such 
purity,  fervour,  and  music,  as  have  given  them  a  place  in  most  hymn- 
books.  Though  a  large  section  of  this  volume  consists  of  hymns,  there 
is  not  one  that  has  the  unity  of  thought  and  adequate  final  expres- 
sion that  would  lead  us  to  rank  it  with  the  best  of  her  earlier  efforts — 
and  one  of  them  is  in  form  offensively  colloquial  and  free  in  phrasing. 
Instead,  however,  we  have  love-poems,  and  poems  on  domestic  themeSi 
which,  in  spite  of  occasional  roughnesses  of  metre,  are  admirable. 
The  theme  of  the  '  Old  Manor  House '  partly  reminds  us  of  that  of 
*  Locksly  Hall,*  but  the  treatn^ent  is  wholly  dissimilar ;  and  the 
expedient  of  following  the  hero  iu  his  wanderings  in  search  of  relief  and 
escape  from  tiie  sense  of  disappointment,  affords  ample  room  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  author's  descriptiye  powers.    The  great  want  of  the  poem  is  a 
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proper  climax.  Some  of  the  shorter  pieces  are  almost  perfect  in  their 
way,  as,  for  example,  *  Awake/  Miss  Cambridge's  genius  is  essentially 
lyrical;  and  within  a  limited  range  she  touches  most  naturally  the 
quiet,  domestic  sentiments,  and  she  can  give  truthful  utterance  to  cer- 
tain phases  of  love,  but  strong  passion  masters  her  rather  than  the 
reverse.  She  is,  however,  on  the  whole  true,  she  instinctively  knows 
the  limits  of  her  genius,  and  most  often  respects  it ;  and  that  itself  is  one 
half  of  art. 

The  Tower  of  Babel    A  Poetical  Drama.    By  Alfred  Austin. 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

If  a  poet  travels  so  completely  into  the  land  of  myth  and  allegory  as 
to  lay  the  scenes  of  his  drama  in  the  land  of  Shinar  while  the  Tower 
of  Babel  was  rising  in  mad  defiance  of  heaven,  and  to  blend  the  loves  of 
supernatural  and  angelic  dwellers  in  the  ether  to  the  daughters  of  men, 
with  modem  science  and  nineteenth  century  philosophy,  the  fastidious 
will  not  be  much  satisfied  with  the  composite  performance.  Here  is, 
however,  some  strong  and  daring  speculation,  while  a  world  of  curious 
suggestion  is  involved  in  the  dedication  '  To  all  pure  descendants  of 
Atrael  and  Noema.'  The  process  of  the  intermingling  of  the  angelic 
power  and  earthlj^  intelligence,  the  rise  of  passion  in  the  ethereal  visitor, 
the  feeling  of  illicit  affection  which  snrpises  the  lawful  wife  and  earthly 
mother  into  rapturous  longing  for  her  angelic  visitant,  transgresses  the 
limits  of  reasonable  allegory,  but  the  fire  and  the  dash  of  the  verse 
hurry  the  reader  forward.  The  destruction  of  the  Tower  by  lightning — 
a  catastrophe  in  which  the  lover-spirit  seems  to  take  some  part,  and  in 
which  the  husband  of  Noema  falls  a  blackened  corpse — is  finely  told ; 
but  the  poem  as  a  whole  does  not  please  us.  The  lyrical  portions  are 
much  below  the  character  of  the  rest  of  the  work,  while  the  angelic 
singer  from  whose  lips  they  issue  ought  to  have  ensured  for  them  very 
special  effort  of  thought,  music,  and  diction. 

In  Menioriam,  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  Henry  S.  King 
and  Co. 
This  volume  completes  the  cabinet  edition  of  Tennyson's  works,  which, 
more  extensive  editions  notwithstanding,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
useful  as  well  as  elegant  yet  published — as  certamly  it  is  the  most 
complete.  It  presents  the  'Idylls  of  the  King'  in  their  orderly  and 
permanent  arrangement — and  contains  several  now  poems.  If  we  had 
t6  choose  from  among  the  manifold  editions  of  the  Laureate's  works, 
we  should  unhesitatingly  choose  this. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton:  with  Introductions  and 
Notes,  By  David  Masson,  M.A.y  LL.D.  Two  Vols. 
MacmiUan  and  Co. 

In  these  two  volumes  of  the  Golden  Treasury  series  the  publishers 
have  supplied  us  with  an  edition  of  Milton's  poetical  works  which,  for 
thorough  scholarship}  scrupulous  accuracy,  skimil  and  learned  annota- 
tion, and  portable  elegance,  are  worthy  companions  to  the  Globe 
Shakespeare.  All  that  can  be  done  for  our  two  supreme  national  poets 
has  been  done  in  these  editions.  We  have  texts  as  accurate  as  tJ^ey  are 
likely  to  be,  and  we  have  all  the  lights  upon  the  text  that  learned  research 
and  critical  sagacity  are  likely  to  furnish.  Dr.  Masson's  name  must 
henceforth  be  inseparably  associated  with  Milton  as  English  literature 
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will  know  him.  His  'Golden  Treasury'  edition  is  in  its  annotations 
an  abbreyiation  of  the  superb  Cambridge  edition  published  contem- 
poraneously with  it,  and  which  we  noticed  in  our  last  number.  To 
most  readers  these  reduced  annotations  will  be  sufficient  for  all  literary 
purposes,  and  the  two  volumes  will  henceforth  be  the  standard  popular 
edition  of  the  poet^s  works.  A  new  memoir,  however,  has  been 
prepared  for  this  edition,  so  as  to  make  it  complete.  This  also,  which 
extends  over  seventy  pages,  will  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  ordinary 
information.  Of  course,  it  is  founded  upon  Professor  Masson's  greater 
biography,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  the  classical  record  of  the 
noet  and  his  times.  We  heartily  thank  Dr.  Masson  for  his  noble 
labours  in  the  elucidation  of  Milton's  life  and  works. 

Shakespeare's  Centurie  of  Prayse.  Being  Materials  for  a 
History  of  Opinion  on  Shakespeare  and  his  Works,  culled 
from  Writers  of  the  first  Century  after  his  Rise.  For  the 
Editor :  Triibner  and  Co. 

The  name  of  Mr.C.  M.  Ingleby  is  put  on  the  cover  of  this  book  but  is 
omitted  from  the  title-page.  Its  construction  and  character  are  suffi- 
ciently described  by  the  title.  Beginning  with  the  earliest  known 
biblical  (as  distinguished  from  documentary)  allusions  to  Shakespeare  in 
1592,  when  Eobert  Green  is  supposed  to  have  referred  to  him  as  *  The 
upstart  crow,'  it  ends  with  1693,  which  includes  Dry  den's  '  Epistle  to 
Sir  Godfrey  Sjieller,'  which  was  written  in  that  year.  This  century  is 
divided  by  the  author  into  four  periods,  the  first  extending  to  1616,  the 
year  of  Shakespeare's  death ;  the  second  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  in  1642 ;  the  third  to  the  Eestoration,  in  1660;  the  fourth  to  1693, 
which  the  author  designates  the  period  of  '  the  rise  of  criticism.*  This 
century  he  deems  the  growing  period  of  Shakespeare's  fame,  after  which 
he  became  a  classic.  There  is  scope  for  almost  interminable  criticism 
on  the  passages  quoted,  and  on  their  real  or  supposed  allusions  to 
Shakespeare.  Something  of  this  Mr.  Ingleby  has  attempted  in  elucida- 
dations  and  notes  appended  to  each  period,  which,  of  course,  are  con- 
vincing in  various  degrees.  Pepy's  criticisms  will  serve  as  well  as  any 
to  indicate  the  amusing  judgments  which  his  immediate  critics  bestowed 
upon  the  great  dramatist — *  Mar.  1,  1661.  To  the  opera,  and  there  saw 
'  *'  !Eomeo  and  Juliet "  the  first  time  it  was  ever  acted  [but  it  is  a  play 
'  of  itself  the  worst  that  ever  I  heard,  and  the  worst  acted  that  ever  I 
'  saw  people  do].     September  29,  1662.    To  the  King's  Theatre,  where 

*  we  saw  '*  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream,"  which  I  had  never  seen 
'  before,  nor  shall  ever  again,  for  it  is  the  most  insipid,  ridiculous  play 

•  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.*  So  "  Twelfth  Night "  *  is  but  a  silly  play.' 
'  The  much  cried-up  play  of  "  Henry  the  Eighth "  is  so  simple  a 
'  thing  made  up  of  a  great  man^  patches,  that  besides  the  shows  and 
'  processions  in  it  there  is  nothmg  in  the  world  good,  or  well  done.' 
'  "  Othello,  Moor  of  Venice,"  seems  a  mean  thing  compared  with 
'  '•  The  Adventures  of  Five  Houres."  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  " 
'  did  not  please  me  at  all,  in  no  part  of  it.'  ' "  The  Tempest"  has  no 
'  great  wit,  but  yet  above  ordinary  plays."  *  So  much  for  the  literary 
judgment  of  our  ancestors.  The  author  is  an  enthusiast,  and  his  san- 
guine interest  sometimes  sways  his  judgment.     He  has,  however,  com- 

Siled  a  most  interesting  catena  of  contemporary  and  early  allusions  to 
hakespeare,  in  which  we  may  see  how  his  genius  produced  its  first 
impressions. 
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ShttkeipiMre :  A   Ctitieal  iSiudp  of  Sh  Mind  and  AH.    By 

Edward  Dowden,  1/L.D.     Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

This  is  an  endeavour  to  elicit  from  the  works  of  the  world's 
worthiest  poet  some  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  de- 
yelopment  of  the  author,  and  to  deternline  in  some  measure,  by 
internal  evidence,  the  succession  if  not  the  chronology  of  the  dramas 
of  Shakespeare.  The  work  is  genial,  appreciatiYe»  and  well  toned, 
glowing  with  admiration  of  the  humanity  of  the  Stratford  singer, 
lull  of  passionate  enthusiasm  for  his  genius,  and  notable  for  its 
sustained  excellence  of  phrase,  and  adequate  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Dowden  belongs  to  the  new  school 
of  Shakespeare  critics  who,  apparently,  despair  of  learning  bow 
he  tsomported  himself  as  a  youth  in  the  Midlands,  as  a  poet  in  the 
metropolis,  and  as  a  tithe*farmer  in  the  country  town  of  his  birth  )  and, 
turning  disappointedly  from  the  scanty  record  of  the  outward  incidents 
of  his  biograpliy,  seek  to  search  into  the  secrets  of  his  inner  life,  in  the 
hope  of  thus  solving  the  sphinx-like  enigma  which  Shakespeare's  life 
presents  to  the  student,  lie  regards  ' Eomeo  and  Juliet '  and  ' Hamlet' 
as  types  of  the  poet's  emotional  and  intellectual  nature,  and  his  life  as  a 
passage  from  the  stir  and  passion  of  the  one  to  the  keenly- balanced 
vibrations  of  the  other,  liis  criticisms  of  the  main  plays  of  the 
respective  periods  of  the  social  comedy,  the  historic  drama,  the  intense 
tragedy,  and  the  calm  closing  years  of  his  accumulated  power  in  all  the 
forms  of  the  drama,  are  marked  by  subtlety  and  insight.  Though  the 
professor  of  English  literature  in  the  University  of  Dublin  has  wisely 
Studied  the  best  German  critics,  and  properly  profited  by  the  perusal  of 
their  writings,  he  has  been  able  to  hold  the  balance  steady  between 
£nglish  common  sense  and  Tetitonic  culture  and  ideativeness.  This  is 
a  ripe,  good  book,  which  all  students  of  English  literature  should  value 
and  enjoy.  There  are  minor  points — such  as  his  notions  on  the 
relations  of  Shakespeare  to  Puritanism — in  which  we  think  Dr.  Dowden 
wrong,  but  on  the  whole  the  Work  is  healthy,  skilful,  and  interpretative. 

Sketches  of  Old  Times  and  Distant  Places,  By  John  Sinclair, 
M.A.  Oxford,  F.R.S.  Edinburgh,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex, 
and  Vicar  of  Kensington.     John  Murray. 

'  Doctor's  orders '  arc  not  always  so  fruitful  of  benefit  to  the  public  as 
they  have  been  in  Archdeacon  Sinclair's  case.  In  1868,  when  he  was 
advised  to  *  suspend  his  usual  occupations,'  he  carried  with  htm  to 
Lowestoft  a  bundle  of  papers,  which  he  then  began  to  arrange,  and 
which  have  grown  into  the  voltline  now  before  us.  In  the  course  of  his 
long  and  useful  life,  he  has  be6n  exceptionally  fortunate  in  meeting 
with  great  men  and  '  ori^nals.'  And  his  benevolent  and  active-minded 
father.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  had  been  the  same  before  him,  so  that  in 
collecting  anecdotes  and  reminiscences,  he  Was  only,  so  to  say,  adding 
to  the  family  capital,  the  cream  of  which  we  now  have  here.  Added  to 
quick  observAtioh  and  a  retentive  memory,  Archdeacon  Sinclair  pos- 
sessed real  appreciation  of  character,  and  the  tact  of  curtailment. 
Next  to  Dean  Kamsay's  unioue  book,  we  should  rank  this  volume.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  David  Hume,  Kev.  Archibald  Alison  (author  of  the  work  on 
'  Taste,'  and  father  of  the  historian)!  Dr.  Ohalmei'S,  Marshal  Macdonald, 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  Lord  Erskine,  and  sereral  others,  are  here 
vividly  presented  to  Us,  and  frefih  light  is  frequently  oast  on  their  lives  in 
the  most  attractive  way*    It  seems  easy  to  tell  an  anecdote ;  hardly 
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anything  is  niore  difficult  than  to  do  it  well.  All  depends  on  duly 
acoentiuj;  the  characteristio  pointy  and  this  implies  sympathy^  humour, 
naturalDesSf  aod  good  taste,  a  combination  not  rery  common  after  all. 
Archdeacon  Sinclair  sets  down  his  aneodotes  well,  and  certainly  much 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  public  if  he  had  adhered  to  his  first  idea  of 
issuing  the  book  only  to  friends.  The  anecdotes  are  so  good  that  we 
must  give  one  or  two : — 

*  Soon  after  William,  first  Earl  of  Dudley,  had  succeeded  to  the  title 
'  of  Dudley  and  Ward,  a  lady  asked  Lord  Castlereagh  how  he  accounted 
'  for  the  custom  of  speaking  to  himself  into  which  he  had  fallen.  "  It  is 
*only  Dudley  speaking  to  Ward,'*  Was  his  ready  answer  to  her  inquiry.' 

*  When  Sheridan  was  ouce  on  the  hustings,  an  ugly  fellow,  raised 
•on  the  shoulders  of  the  mob,  addressed  him,  "Unless  you  mend 
•your  wars  I  shall  withdraw  my  countenance  from  you.  "I  am 
'glad  to  near  it,*'  replied  Sheridan,  "for  an  uglier  countenance  I  never 

'Before  Sir  Walter  Scott  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  author  of 
'  tho  **  Waveley  Novels,"  my  sister  Catherine  said  to  him— *•  If  you  tell 

*  me  which  of  these  novels  you  prefer,  I  shall  tell  you  in  return  which  of 
'  them  has  the  pi^eference  given  it  by  Miss  Edgworth."     Sir  Walter 

*  agreed,  and  she  told  him  Miss  Edgworth  had  said—**  There  is  a  fresh- 

*  ncss  and  originality  about  the  first  novel,  which,  in  my  opinion,  gives  it 
'  a  decided  superiority  over  all  the  rest."     *'  Well,  Miss  Sinclair,"  said 

*  Sir  Walter,  *'  I,  for  my  part,*enjo^ed  the  Antiquary  more  than  any 

*  other.     There  are  touches  of  pathos  in  it  which  much  affected  me ; 

*  and  I  had  many  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  Antiquary 
'himself."  "Yes,"  rejoined  my  sister,  '*  the  author  of  these  novels, 
'  whoever  ho  may  be,  is  always  laughing  at  somebody,  and  in  tlu*  case  of 
'  the  Antiquary,  the  person  he  is  laughing  at  is  evidentlv  himself,'* ' 

Which  expression  aptly  points  to  that  self-quizzical  element,  of  which 
we  have  on  another  page  spoken,  as  significant  of  Scottish  humour. 
Archdeacon  Sinclair,  however,  should  have  spoken  more  mildly  of  the 
Nonconformist  position  towards  national  eaucation  in  those  earlier 
days  of  the  eonfiict,  when  he  had  so  soon  to  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  Dr.  Chalmers'  weighty  words  on  that  topic. 

The  'Distant  Places'  dealt  with  are  the  Orkney  Isles,  and  the 
United  States ;  but  perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  volume,  after  all,  is  the 
sketch  of  Sergeant  Brummage,  who  was  a  true  hero.  The  book  is 
simply  delightful  reading,  and  will  be  prized  in  many  a  circle. 

The  Great  Musical  Composers  and  their  Works,  By  Sarah 
Tytlbr,  Author  of  *  Modern  Painters  and  their  Works/ 
&c.  &c.    Daldy,  Isbi&ter^  and  Co. 

Miss  Tytler  has  in  this  volume  done  young  studeuts  of  music  & 
subatautial  service.  In  short,  well-compressed  narratives,  she  com- 
municates to  them  not  only  the  main  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  greatest 
composers,  but  contrives,  by  means  of  anecdote  and  presentment  of 
characteristic  traits,  to  show  what  manner  of  men  they  were,  so 
that  un  intelligent  interest  in  music  cannot  fail  to  be  stimulated.  She 
does  not  pretend  to  add  anything  new,  or  to  criticise  the  muaic  with 
critical  exactness ;  but,  for  her  purpose,  this  was  hardly  necessary.  She 
dan  difilinguish  between  the  true  musical  genius— devoted,  faitliful, 
industrious  as  in  Mendelssohn  or  Uandel,  and  the  gifted  but  erratic, 
dissolute,  shifty  liyssini,  who  might  hfctB  done  so  inuch  for  music,  but 
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who  only  introduced  easy  expedients.  In  one  or  two  of  the  dates  she 
is  not  correct,  and  now  and  then  we  cotdd  wish  that  she  wrote  in  a 
simpler,  less  inyolyed  style ;  but  her  intention  is  excellent,  and  is,  on 
ihe  whole,  well  carried  out.  We  should  add  that  the  publishers  hare 
not  failed  in  their  part  towards  producing  a  handsome  volume. 

Sorrow  and  Song:  Studies  of  Literary  Struggle.    By  Henry 
Cdrwen.     Two  Volumes.     H.  S.  King  and  Co, 

The  critic  has  some  little  difficulty  with  works  such  as  this.    If  he 
applies  to  them  the  ordinary  tests  ne  is  pretty  sure  to  be  regarded 
as  unBjmpathetio  and  insensitive,  while  if  he  judges  them  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  authors,  his  own  conscience  must  tell  him  he  is 
guilty  of  folly  excusable  only  to  youth  and  inexperience.    Youth  and 
inexperience,  in  fact,  are  idone  privileged  to  write  monodies  on  the  woes 
of  genius  without  check  from  common  sense  ;  and,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  past  of  the  author  of  *  Sorrow  and  Song,'  we  must  candidly  sav 
that  if  he  is  neither  young  nor  inexperienced,  we  do  not  think  he  will 
contribute  towards  fasnioning  or  farthering  a  healthy  tone  in  matters 
literary.    AVe  are  aware  that  any  suggestion  of  this  sort  at  once  dis- 
qus^ifies  ua,  in  the  eyes  of  writers  like  Mr.  Carwen,  for  occupying  the 
critic's  chair ;  but  we  must  discharge  our  function  all  the  same,  and 
assert  our  decided  opinion  that  the  woes  of  men  of  genius  are,  as  a  rule, 
of  their  own  creation,  and  are  not  due  so  much  to  the  fact  of  their  having 
genius,  as  to  their  want  or  possession  of  other  qualities,  whose  absence  or 
presence  would  wreck  the  life  of  the  veriest  clodhopper,  and  render  it 
miserable  and  wretched.  It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  talk  of  Poe  as  if  his  sorrows 
were  due  to  anything  but  his  own  morbid  vanity  and  depraved  appetites, 
for  which  himself  (if  ever  man  was)  was  wholly  responsible.    If  Henry 
Murger  was  wretched,  he  made  himself  so ;  and  the  same  sentence  would 
apply  nearly  all  through  the  category.  W e  ssy  this  with  the  more  regret, 
because,  in  these  half-dozen  biographical  essays,  Mr.  Curwen  has  given 
us  a  readable  and  thoroughly  likeable  work,  which,  but  for  the  unhealthy 
tone  of  the  preface,  would  deserve  to  be  heartily  commended.      His 
types  of  sufi'eriDg  in  the  literary  career  are  selected  from  a  wide  field, . 
and  are  aptly  and  happily  chosen,  so  as  to  offer  as  much  dirersified 
illustration  of  his  thesis  or  theory  as  possible.    Two  out  of  the  six — 
Novalis    and   Poe — might,  nevertheless,  have  yielded  their  places  to 
others.    Of  Novalis  Mr.  Curwen  has  (barring  translations)  notning  new 
to  tell  us,  and  the  story  of  Poe  has  really  been  worn  threadbare.     If  wc 
were  to  enter  upon  minute  criticism  of  the  first,  we  might  object  to 
Fichte  and  Friearich  Schlegel  being  dovetailed  together  as  the  '  master- 
minds of  young  Germany,'  and  to  the  attribution  to  Fichte  of  a  doctrine 
regarding  Nature  which  was  Schelling's ;  but  we   have  not   space  for 
detailed  remark.    We  are  a  little  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Curwen  speaking 
— in  his  essay  on  Poe — of  that  poet's  celebrated  theory  of  the  composi- 
tion of  '  The  Eaven '  given  in  one  of  his  essays,  and  probably  an  inven- 
tion, as  ''almost  unknown  here.'    In  the  other  five  essays  the  author  is 
on  ground  which  has  not  been  so  often  trodden,  and  his  labours  will  not 
be  found  unprofitable.     The  biographies  of  Murger,  PeLoH,  de  Balzac, 
and  Ch6nier,  are   full  of  pathos,  and  stir  the  fount  of  tears;   and 
though  we  might  not  draw  from  them  the  same  lesson  as  Mr.  Curwen, 
we  bid  him  hearty  welcome  in  a  field  of  literary  labour  lo  which  he  has 
been  attracted  by  special  sympathy. 
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German  Poets.  ^  A  series  of  Memoirs  and  Translations.  By 
Joseph  Gostwick.     "With  Portraits  by  C.  Jager. 

Oalkry  of  German  Composers,  By  Prof.  Carl  Jager.  With 
Biographical  and  Critical  Notices,  By  Edward  F.  Rim- 
BATJLT,  LL.D.     Fred.  Bruckman. 

These  are  two  well-executed  and  elegant  volames,  the  letterpress 
of  which  has  apparently  been  prepared  for  the  illustration  ot  the 
portraits.  The  latter  are  photographs  of  full-page  size,  executed 
chiefly  from  paintingSi  and  are  of  very  remarkable  excellence ; 
nothing  in  photographic  book-illustration  is  more  effective  than  their 
artistic  tone  and  finish.  The  gallery  constituted  by  the  whole 
is  a  very  attractive  onCi  and  will  be  an  addition  of  genuine  value 
to  drawing-room  literature.  The  first  of  the  volumes  includes 
Xlopstock,  Wieland,  Leasing,  Herder,  Groethe,  Schiller,  Jean  Paul, 
£6mer,  Chamisso,  Kiickert,  Uhland,  and  Heine.  The  second,  J.  8. 
Bach,  Handel,  Gluck,  Joseph  Havdn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Meyerbeer,  and  Wagner.  Most  per- 
sons will  be  glad  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  effigies  of  these 
illustrious  men.  Of  course,  we  should  have  had  far  more  satisfaction 
in  photographs  from  life,  but,  alas!  most  of  these  great  men  passed 
away  be^re  the  era  of  photography,  and  we  must  be  contented  with 
such  impressions  of  them  as  the  idealizing  of  the  portrait-painter  can 
convey. 

The  biographical  sketches  are  well  executed.  They  are  necessarily 
brief,  and  critical  estimates  have  but  a  small  place  in  them.  The  literary 
sketches  are  the  fullest  and  most  critical.  Some  of  them,  Mr.  Gostwick 
tells  us,  are  taken  from  his  *  Outlines  of  German  Literature.'  They  are 
accompanied  by  illustrative  translations,  which,  on  the  whole,  are  suc- 
cessfully rendered  intQ  English  poetry.  Dr.  Bimbault*s  sketches  are 
those  of  an  accomplished  and  appreciative  musician.  We  are  glad  to 
possess  these  elegant  and  charming  volumes. 

English  Portraits.     By  C.  A.   Sainte-Betjvk,  of  the  French 

Academy.     Selected  and  Translated  from  the  *  Causeries 

du  Lundi/  with  an  Introductory  Chapter  on  Sainte-Beuve's 

Life  and  Writings.     Daldy,  Isbister^  and  Co. 

Sainte-Beuve's  influence  has  made  itself  felt  in  a  very  indirect  and 
unacknowledged  manner  in  English  literature,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  references  to  him,  and  gratitude  has  been  frankly  expressed. 
Above  all  French  writers,  he  trusted  to  method — it  was  matter 
of  conscience  with  him — and  this  method  was  directed  only  by 
literary  curiosities,  which  acknowledged  neither  end  nor  aim  apart 
from  the  idea  of  literary  perfection.  ^  ow,  this  is  an  element  which  is, 
perhaps,  much  wanted  in  English  literature,  and  in  English  criticism 
especially;  but,  as  life  touches  so  many  other  interests  besides  that 
of  complete  literary  expression,  it  may  very  easily  be  carried  too 
far.  We  think  that  Sainte-Beuve  did  carry  it  too  tar,  and  sacrificed 
spontaneity ;  so  that  the  value  of  his  gift  for  us  in  England  is  much 
reduced,  because  of  the  limited  purpose  his  work  bears,  in  spite  of 
the  variety  and  excellent  choice  of  its  topics.  He  is  too  little  inclined  to 
disturb  Ids  literary  judgment  by  admittmg  any  considerations  of  a  social 
or  moral  nature,  and  in  these  respects  he  is  a  most  *  excellent  eclectic.' 
It  may  be  English  prejudice  which  is  reflected  in  Johnson's  compendious 
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condemnation  of  the  bad  morals  df  Chesterfield's  Letters ;  bat  that  pre* 
judice  cannot  but  be  offended  bj  the  light,  easy,  graeeful  French  Way  in 
which  Sainte-Beuve  smiles  both  at  tlie  condemnation  and  the  pecca- 
dilloes.    He  tells  tis  that  Chesterfield  united  the  best  of  both  nations ; 
but  if,  accotdin^  to  M.  Tatnc,  Eno;lahd  is  nothine;  if  not  motalf  then 
Chesterfield  hardly  reflected  its  best  in  that  sphere.    The  sketch  of 
Saiute-Beuve    given  here  is    careful,   discriminating,   and    sufficiently 
full  to  interest  us  in  the  man.    The  analysis  of  his  qualities  is  hardly 
so  succeesful,  because  the  writer,  m  hile  endeaTOuring  to  eschew  the  tone 
of  the  apologist,  yet  seems  to  feel  vaguely  that  he  has  to  contend  with 
some  form  of  prejudice.    The  translation,  though  generally  excellent, 
slips  into  awkward  constructions  here  and  there  ;  but  the  subjects  have 
been  cliosen  with  great  judgment,  lis  they  show  clearly  the  success  of 
SaiDte-Beuve's    method,   in    the  equal,   luminous,  dispassionate,    and 
eihau8tive  way  in  which  he  can  gather  up  in  little  the  traits  of  widely- 
contrasted  characters,  and  exhibit  their  more  recondite  tendencies  and 
secret  motives.    Alongside  of  Chesterfield  we  have  William  Cowper, 
whose  religious  gloom  and  despair  are  dealt  with  as  delicately  as  could 
be  the  case,  when  approached  merely  from  the  point  of  intellectual 
curiosity;  Benjamin  Franklin,  an  admirable  study;  Edward  Gibbon; 
and  Alexander  Pope;  while  the  first  place  is  given  to  a  sketch  of  Mary 
Qdeen  of  Scots,  every  way  a  wonderful  piece  of  restoration,  a  miniature 
freshi  clear,  and  with  faithful  blending  of  light  and  shade.    <  What  she 
'  has  lost  in  the  order  of  fact,  of  actual  events,'  he  says,  '  she  has  gained 
*  in  imagination,  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  aud  has  never  wanted  defenders, 
'  cavaliers,'  which  is  a  faithful  summary  of  the  whole  matter.     This 
volume  will  do  much  to  make  familiar  to  English  readers  the  style  and 
temper  of  one  of  the  most  consummate  literary  artists  France  has  pro- 
duced, and  we  have  to  thank  the  translator  for  his  careful  work. 

Fragments  of  Thought :    being   Wayside  Thoughts  and  FttTside 

Scraps.    By  Thoaias  Bowdrn  Green.     Henry  S.   King 

and  Co. 

Me.  Green  has  erred  by  bein^  indiscriminating.  There  is  no  Wearier 
field  to  plod  through  than  the  neWly- furrowed  one.  He  has  assiduously 
turned  oyer  his  field,  but  he  has,  to  some  extent,  sold  the  seed  that 
should  have  been  retained  for  a  fresh  sowing.  In  a  word,  about  one- 
fourth  of  this  volume  is  admirable — fresh,  suggestive,  striking— the  bulk 
is  sheer  common-place.  It  is  with  thoughts — pensies — as  with  poems, 
they  must  be  perfectly  rounded  and  polished  by  the  frequent  action  Of  the 
mind.  Mr.  Grreen  is  clearly  a  thoiiglilful  and  a  widely  read  man-i-indeed, 
his  reading  is  too  fresh  upon  him  for  the  purposes  of  this  book,  which 
thereby  degenerates  into  a  kind  of  common-place  book.  But  we  are 
convinced  that  he  is  capable  of  good  Work  of  a  more  connected 
kind,  and  we  shall  hope  to  see  our  anticipations  in  this  respect  r^tUJeed* 

The  Story  of  Vakntine  and  His  Brother,    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

In  Three  Vols.    Blackwood  and  Bons. 

This  work — like  several  of  the  most  notable  of  Mfs.  01iphant*s 
former  novels,  *  Innocent  *  and  *  The  Minister's  Wife  *  in  particular — 
may  be  looked  at  from  two  points  of  view.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
study  of  abnormal  or  exceptional  development,  or  as  an  ordinary  norel. 
Begarded  in  the  former  point  of  view  It  is  more  ambitious  than 
successful ;  and,  on  the  principle  of  disposing  of  unfavourable  comments 
first,  we  shall  devote  a  sentence  or  two  to  the  consideratioa  Of  it  in  Ibiii 
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light.  Yalentine'B  mother  is  the  wife  of  the  Honourable  Eichard  Rosdj 
son  of  a  Scotch  peer,  Lord  Eskside.  She  is  a  gip9j  trampt  and  all  thA 
derotioQ  of  her  husband,  and  the  care  and  attention  of  his  mother ^  fail 
to  Wean  her  froth  her  Wild  crariug  for  the  free  life  she  has  lived  from 
youth,  and  ^he  runs  aWaj  from  theiti.  As  Richard  Uossis  presented  to 
US — a  precise,  dilettante  aristocrat — it  is  difficult  to  conoeire  of  him 
erer  linking  his  lifb  with  that  of  so  unpromising  a  partner.  But  so  it  is, 
according  to  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  we  knotv  that  odd  things  hare 
happened  in  this  way.  But  after  the  gipsy  wife  has  fbund  the  restraints 
of  polite  life  intolerable,  and  has  disHppeared,  Mrs.  Oliphaut  does  not 
follow  out  the  interior  interests  which  are  suggested,  and  which  we 
cannot  help  fueling  must  have  attracted  her,  if  they  did  not  even  draw 
her  at  first  to  the  theme.  All  the  time  that  it  is  dearly  her  intention  to 
make  the  story  tUrn  on  this  poor  woman's  struggle  with  herself  to 
'  render  right,'  in  a  vague  and  imperfect  way,  to  the  Eskside  people,  and 
to  her  twin- boys  whom  she  has  carried  off  with  her,  she  does  not  succeed  in 
analyzing,  nor  does  she  even  attempt  to  analyse,  the  conflict  in  the  poor 
woman 'ft  nature.  Yet  the  real  tragedy  of  the  novel,  as  we  can  foresee 
from  the  fir8t,  must  lie  here.  She  contents  herself  with  results,  and 
eschews  what  is  more  difficult,  and  what  the  assumptions  fairly  promise. 
One  stormy  night  a  little  boy  is  thrust  in  at  the  castle  door  at  Scoicraig. 
From  something  in  his  expression  Lady  Eskside  at  once  takes  to  him, 
has  him  recognized  by  her  son  and  her  husband,  and  he  is  educated  as 
the  heir.  This  is  Valentine.  Meanwhile,  the  mother  has  vanished  into 
darkness  again,  Mrs.  Oiiphant's  chapters  knowing  her  not.  Valentine, 
under  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  soon  gets  rid  of  all  marks  of  his 
tramp  life,  is  simply  a  high-spirited  little  gentleman,  who  leads  his  tutor 
d  sad  life,  and  gets  little  Violet  at  the  Hewan  into  scrapes.  YSj  and 
by  he  goes  to  Eton.  There  one  day  his  boat  is  upturned,  and  a  fair- 
haired  gipsv  fellow  helps  him  ta  pull  it  up.  Valentine  is  strangely 
drawn  to  this  lad,  and  offers  to  help  him.  Work  is  procured  for  him 
among  the  boats,  and  he  and  his  mother  settle  in  a  cottage  on  the  river- 
side— her  delight  being  to  sit  and  watch  Valentine's  boat  going  up  and 
down  day  by  day.  She  has  recognized  him,  and  he  is  her  one  tie  to  the 
place,  though  she  keeps  her  secret.  Hereafter,  there  is  some  effort  to 
make  us  understand  the  heart  of  this  woman ;  but  other  interests  are 
now  so  pressing,  and  the  rush  of  incident  is  so  great,  that  we  may  regard 
it  as  an  attempt  and  nothing  more.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
elements  of  pain  would,  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  view,  have  been  oppressive  if 
unrelieved  by  the  gathering  action  of  the  story.  It  is,  in  a  higher  point 
of  view,  howetef,  a  mistaiie  to  choose  a  theme  so  essentially  psycho- 
logical in  conception,  and  to  defer  the  attempt  to  treat  it  so  tiU  such  an 
interest  is  wholly  absorbed  in  the  incidents  that  determine  the  crisis.  It 
is  in  that  case  a  problem  stated,  not  solved ;  a  work  undertaken,  but  still 
undone. 

As  a  story  and  a  study  of  Scottish  life» '  Valentine  and  his  Brother  ' 
is  simply  a  masterpiece.  The  pawky  wit  and  'Leeberalism'  of  Jean 
Moffatt,'who  appreciates  tbe  advantage  of  '  no  havin'  a  vote,  as  then 
*  ye  can  keep  in  wi'  your  pairty,  and  no  quarrel  wi'  your  opponents,*  is 
rery  chatacteristie.  Mrs.  Oliphant  knows  the  lower  Scotch  orders 
thoroughly,  and  paints  them  well.  The  Edinburgh  Advocate,  who  had 
a  remote  hope  of  heiring  the  Eskside  title  and  property,  and  made  him- 
self a  kind  of  spy  at  the  Hewan,  is  painted  with  real  power ;  and  iti  his 
daughter'!  lore  story  and  the  defeat  of  his  schemes  we  see  the  irony  of 
Providence  oa  ambitious  strivings.  The  sketch  of  a  meeting  of  Bichard 
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S088  and  Valentine — father  and  son — in  Italy  is  done  with  much 
delicacy,  truth,  and  skill;  and  the  scene  where  Bichard  enters  the 
cottage  on  the  riverside  at  Oxford,  to  find  his  wife  nursing  their  son, 
Valentine,  in  fever,  is  one  instance  among  many  of  the  effective  use  of  a 
strong  situation.  The  picture  of  the  death  of  '  Bichard's  wife '  is  one 
of  the  most  pathetic  passages  in  the  hook.  There  is  some  fun  in  the 
account  of  the  county  election,  dashed  as  it  is  with  tragic  colours 
derived  from  character.  We  have  rarely  read  anything  finer  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  character  of  the  healthy,  kindly,  but  dignified  old 
Lady  Eskside  is  develoi)ed.  We  may  characterize  the  storj^  as  one  of 
singular  power  on  the  side  of  plot  and  invention,  rare  skill  is  shown  in 
devising  situations  and  using  them,  and  in  faithfully  developing  wide 
varieties  of  character,  in  which  process,  humour,  fancy,  satire,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  play  their  several  parts.  As  a  story,  we  are 
not  sure  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  ever  written  anything  better. 

Oerald  and  his  Friend  the  Doctor :  a  Record  of  the  Experiences  of 
Certain  Young  Men.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Solly,  Author 
of  *  Gonzaga :  a  Dramatic  Tale  of  Florence,'  &c.  In  Two 
Vols.     Chapman  and  Hall. 

It  is  now  a  good  many  years — we  hardly  like  to  think  how  many — 
since  a  novel  *  Brother  and  Sister '  came  into  our  hands.  It  had  some 
power,  the  writer  worked  to  his  points  with  no  little  skill ;  but  the 
social  fno^{f  raised  more  questions  than  his  art  sufficed  to  answer,  even  in 
the  way  of  satisfying  the  imagination ;  and  the  result  was  a  painful 
impression  of  miscalculated  medium.  'Gerald  and  his  Friend  the 
Doctor '  has  evidently  been  written  by  one  who  had  read  and  studied 
that  book.  It  runs  in  the  same  line,  and  errs  still  more  in  the  same  way 
— because  it  lacks  the  artistic  power  of  the  other.  Mr.  Solly  has  good 
intentions:  we  respect  his  earnestness  and  admire  him  for  his  frank 
plain-speaking  on  certain  topics ;  but  we  demur  to  this  mode  of  embody- 
mg  them.  It  is  evident  that  his  dramatic  machinery  is  not  disinterested; 
that  it  exists  simply  to  let  him  say  certain  things.  Kow,  however  lofty 
the  intent,  and  however  necessary  the  reform  that  may  be  aimed  at, 
fiction  we  hold  is  abused  when  it  is  wholly  subordinated  to  set  purposes 
of  this  kind,  and  the  injury  that  may  be  done  to  the  young  by  the  plain 
speaking,  may  wholly  counterbalance  the  good  results  accruing  to  the  more 
mature  m  the  deepening  of  their  convictions.  Of  course,  we  acquit  Mr. 
Solly  of  blame,  and  give  him  credit  for  the  most  elevated  of  aims  in  the 
matter ;  to  do  good,  we  believe,  is  his  only  purpose.  But  his  book  is  a 
failure,  whether  considered  as  a  social  essay  or  as  a  fiction .  There  are  good 
passages,  excellent  bits  of  criticism,  and  fair  turns  of  dialogue  here  and 
there ;  but  most  often  it  is  colourless,  wants  decision  and  airect  grasp. 
Leila  Featherstone  is  fairly  well  dones  and  certainly  Jessie  Shalford  has 
a  touch  of  reality,  which  becomes  paUietio  without  need  of  sentimental 
dressing-up.  We  have  read  the  book  faithfully  with  some  enjoyment, 
shaded  by  regret  and  by  a  vague  sense  of  wasted  power. 

Sketches  of  Life  among  my  ain  Folk,  By  the  Author  of  *  Johnny 
Gibb  of  Gushetneuk.'     Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

Charles  Lamb  was  wont  to  taunt  the  Scotch  that,  whereas  they  fancied 
their  peculiarities  should  be  universally  interesting,  they  maintained  that 
nobody  but  themselves  could  understand  their  duJect  I    Here  is  a  book 
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\7l1icl1  at  first  look  seems  snch  as  would  hare  given  Charles  Lamb  new 
ground  for  his  taunts.  You  look  down  the  page,  and  so  much  seems 
unfamiliar  that  you  shake  your  head  hopelessly,  and  are  about  to  throw 
it  aside.  It  suddenly  strikes  you  at  last,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
odd  words  are  caused  by  the  use  of  '  ee '  instead  of  '  u,'  as  '  eese  '  for 
'  use.'  This  is  the  chief  note  of  the  Aberdeen  dialect,  and  is,  indeed,  the 
key  wherewith  to  unlock  at  least  the  outer  door,  and  let  you  in  so  that 
you  can  listen  with  some  understanding  to  the  talk  going  on  inside. 
Here  we  have  evidence  of  observation  the  sharpest,  a  quiet,  skilful  way 
of  gathering  traits  and  forming  them  into  typical  individuals  without  loss 
of  vraisemblanee,  such  as  we  nave  seldom  met  with.  The  author  has  a 
pawky,  quiet  humour  which  often  stands  him  in  good  stead,  and  which 
yields  itself  to  a  rough  unpretending  pathos  here  and  there.  I^othing 
could  well  be  finer  than  some  of  the  touches  in  '  Mary  Williamson's  wee 
Maggie.'  We  have  read  these  racy  sketches  of  life  in  the  North 
with  real  pleasure. 

This    Work-a-Bay    World.     By  Holme    Lee.     Three   Vols. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Holme  Lee  has  taught  us  to  anticipate  her  work  with  high  expec- 
tations, and  to  test  it  by  elevated  standards.  We  note,  therefore,  with 
a  little  surprise,  one  or  two  indications  of  carelessness  in  style,  such  as 
we  do  not  often  meet  with  in  the  writing  of  one  of  our  best  female 
novelists. 

The  story  is  a  very  careful  study  of  still  life ;  not,  therefore,  to  be  epito- 
mized or  described  in  a  criticism.  It  is  a  delineation  of  governess  experi- 
ences, so  realistic  both  inits  conditions  and  incidents  as  to  almost  compel  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  drawn  from  life.  Only,  Winifred  Hesketh  is  gifted 
above  most  of  her  class  ;  and  clearly  might  have  provided  for  herself  as 
a  successful  authoress,  but  for  the  somewhat  perverse  prejudices  of  her 
mother,  and  the  not  very  creditable  supercession  of  her  brother  and  his 
wife.  Nothing  occurs  that  is  not  an  every- day  experience.  There  are, 
in  Winny's  circle,  marriage  and  giving  in  marriage,  friendships,  deaths, 
and  social  gossip ;  but  there  is  no  plot,  no  epical  development,  with  a 
finale  of  poetical  justice.  Winny  is  singed  by  the  fiery  darts  of  Cupid, 
but  nothing  comes  of  it,  or  can,  but  a  kind  of  sentiment  of  friendsnip, 
and  an  ideuism  of  what  might  have  been,  apparently  intended  to  put  into 
lier  character  a  certain  element  of  deep  rich  feeling,  which  helps  to 
perfect  it.  She  is  left  as  hundreds  in  life  are  left,  nothing  exactly 
finished,  unravelled  threads  hansing  down,  and  about  to  take  another 
situation  somewhere  ;  but  left  with  the  feeling  that  her  finely  attempted 
character  will  ensure  a  life  of  dignified  respect  and  of  kindly  affections. 

The  book  is  a  thoroughly  good  one,  wrought  out  with  great  skill  and 
acute  perception.  Like  Airs.  Gaskell's  '  Wives  and  Daughters/  it  is  a 
wise  and  wholesome  lesson  of  common  life. 

Lady  Hetty  :  a  Story  of  Scottish  and  Australian  Life,     Three 
Vols.     Daldy,  Isbistcr,  and  Co. , 

In  spite  of  some  looseness  of  construction — of  which  a  vagueness 
respectmg  the  fate  of  the  two  chief  characters  is  an  important  item — and 
a  tendency  to  fire  off  loose  reflections  about  many  things,  instead  of  con- 
centrating force  upon  the  personages  of  the  drama,  this  is  a  work  of 
considerable  freshness  and  power.  The  author  is  wise  in  one  thing : 
he  confines  himself  to  what  he  knows  familiarly.  His  descriptions  of 
the  ongoings  in  a  remote  Scotch  parishi  circlmg  as  they  really  did, 
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and,  to  a  ^eat  extent  sLiil  do,  round  tl^e  4oubIe  centre  of  tl^e  kirk 
and  the  minister,  and  the  firistocrac^,  are  n^iisterlj — relieyed  aa  tbey 
are  by  that  pawky  sort  of  self-quizzing  (we  cannot  otherwise  name  itj, 
which  ia  so  essential  a  part  of  the  Scottish  characters  and  of  Scottish 
humour  of  the  purest  kind ;  and  in  it  this  ai^thor  is  perhaps  the  moat 
perfect  writer  since  Gait.    Henry  Francis  possibly  reflects  some  of  his 
own   experiences,  and  he  has   met  Mr.  G-arsegreen— who  is  treated 
with    a    poetic  justice,    which    is   grimmer  than  even  the  au^ior's 
hardly-disguised  aisliko  of  llachel  Uaryiei  the  Bible- wQfpm^—and,  it 
may  be,  has^iad  to  resist  temptations  to  such  accommodations  as  made  Mr. 
Garsegreen  at  last  the  minister  of  the  parish.  If  we  were  inclined  tQ  find 
fault  with  the  author's  treatment  of  any  character!  it  would-be  with  that 
of  Eachel  Carvie,  whose  portraiture  is  somewhat  hard  and  unsympathetic. 
In  spif'e  of  hef  selfishness,  her  grovelling  greed,  we  say  to  ourselves, 
'Poor  Bachel/  which    is,  after    all,  a   Kind   of  protest  against  the 
author's  method,  for  clearly  he  does  not  mean  so  to  afiect  us.    Yet  is 
it  not  aggravating  that  she  could  so  easily  get  rid  of  the  '  lichter  pairt 
o'  the  pack  ' — the  tracks,  as  that  quaint  character,  David  Groats,  called 
them — while  she  came  home  *  as  heavy  at  nicht  9.9  she  gaed  oot  i'  the 
*  mornin'  wi'  the  Bibles,* — for  which,  of  course,  people  had  to  pay  P    We 
have  a  glimpse  of  '  society  *  in  Lord  Layton,  Mr.  Argall,  M.r.,  and  the 
rest,  whose  inrush  into  the  dull  parish  periodically  brightens  it ;  and  here 
we   have  such  a  mixture  of  observalion,  satire-,  and  humour,  as  we 
find  in  few  novels  nowadays.      We  should  not  omit  to  say,  too,  that 
the  descriptions  of  Australian  life  and  scenery  are  well  done,  and  that 
the  transference   of  the  scene    to  that  remote  region  is  sufficiently 
justified,  no  less  than  is  the  advent  of  David  Groats  there,  whdse  talks 
with  little  Jeremiah,  with  his  endless  disquisitions  on  the  British  Con- 
stitution, form,  perhaps,  the  most  amusing  episodes  in  the  story.    This 
author  has  knowledge  of  character,  fancy,  humour,  power  of  satire,  and 
a  nimble  pen.    He  only  needs  to  keep  his  eye  more  open  to  what  we  may 
call  the  tricks  of  novel  writing,  to  gain  such  attention  as  this  one,  by 
reason  of  its  pressure  of  purely  intellectual  conceptions  upon  the  thread 
of  the  story,  will,  we  somewhat  fear,  rather  fail  to  secure.    But  it  is 
a  good  beginning,  and  as  nothing  is  better  for  an  artist  than  to  begin  by 
solid  work,  so  with  a  story-teller  it  is  better  even  to  throw  away  a  few 
good  things  at  first,  than  to  be  conventional  and  thiu. 

Out  of  the  World,    By  Mary  Healy.    Three  Vols,    Sampson 
Low  and  Co. 

Miss  Healy's  new  novel  proves  that  '  Lakeville '  was  no  adventitious 

success*     She  has  changed  the  entire  scenery  and  conditions  of  her 

story.    Instead  of  Chicago  and  American  life  she  has  chosen  a  remote 

village  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  delineation  of  French  character  and 

manners  of  a  peculiar  ty^e,  viz.,  that  of  a  decayed  household  of  the  old 

noblesse  ;  and.ber  success  is  a  great  advance  even  upon  *  Lakeville/    Kot 

only  is  the  style  of  her  new  novel  one  of  higher  finish  and  more  ea^ 

power,  but  her  delineation  of  character  is  more  delicate  and  masterlv. 

There  is  scarcely  a  needless  sentence  in  the  book,  and  every  touch  adds 

something  to  the  portraiture.    The  conditions  are  singularly  complex — 

the  relations  of  Annie  and  Paul,  when  Annie  discovers  tnat  she  has 

heen  sent  to  the  old  chateau  '  on  approval,'  and  Paul  that  he  is  expected 

to  come  home  to  marry  her,  and  both  are  resentful  and  inimical  to  the 

last  degree;  and  yet  out  of  this  false  position  the  growth  of  a  genuine 
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affection  is  to  be  gradually  and  naturally  evolved.  The  9^11  of  th0 
writer,  indeed,  is  specially  exercised  in  evolying  right  out  of  most  per- 
plexing wrong,  as  in  the  marriage  of  Albert,  the  reconeiliation  with 
Madame  Freval,  and  several  minor  complications.  Jf,  howev^ft  in  every 
instance  the  solutions  were  not  so  perfectly  natural,  the  feeling  that  the 
situation  had  been  devised  for  exhibiting  the  skill  of  the  writer  would 
be  ver^  unpleasant.  ^Equally  clever  is  the  individual  portraiture,  from 
Annie  s  father  to  Gipsy  Mila — from  the  hauj^hty  old  marquise  to 
peasant  Jeanne.  Perhaps  the  greatest  success  in  the  book  is  the  fine 
conception  and  delineation  of  Jeannie  with  her  repressed  affection,  and 
unsuspected,  and  indeed  almost  unconscious,  genius.  The  work  solicits 
subtle  and  admiring  criticism  in  almost  every  page.  It  is  a  novel  of 
a  high  order,  which,  with  special  emphasis,  we  would,  for  many  reasons, 
commend  to  those  who  delight  in  good  fiction. 

For  Sceptre  and  Crowi :  a  Romance  of  the  Present  Time. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Greqor  Samarow.  Two 
Vols.    Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

For  a  criticism  on  Herr  Meding's  book,  we  must  refer  to  our  notice 
of  the  original  German  work  {British  Quarterly,  No.  ozvi.,  p.  696). 
It  is  a  representation  of  the  great  events  of  the  war  of  1866,  and,  as  the 
confidential  frieud  and  Prime  Minister  of  George  Y.  of  Hauover,  the 
author  had  special  opportunities  of  knowledge,  of  which  he  has  not  been 
very  reticent.  This  gives  the  work  a  value  far  above  its  merits  as  a 
historical  romance ;  for  as  such  it  is  very  dull.  The  incidents  connected 
with  the  treacherous  annexation  of  Hanover  are  told  with  force  and 
passion.  Its  imaginative  accessories  are  of  a  very  melodramatic 
character,  andtheret'ore  very  heavy.  Its  political  character  has  given  it 
an  immense  popularity  in  Germany,  and  to  mere  novel-readers  it  is  like 
being  in  Madame  Tussaud's ;  kings  and  political  potentiates  elbow  each 
other  on  every  page,  and  introduce  us  to  very  high  company.  The 
translation  is  very  tairly  executed ;  but  if  it  does  not  mar  the  historical 
vividness,  neither  does  it  relieve  the  fictitious  prosiness.  It  is  a  book  to 
be  read — with  skipping. 

Lisette'e  Venture.  By  Mrs.  Bussell  Gray.  Two  Vols. 
Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

There  is  nothing  evil  in  this  story,  and  it  never  rises  above  the  tamest 
level  of  commonplace.  Two  young  ladies  are  in  love.  One  of  them  is 
rich,  and  has  set  her  cap  at  a  young  curate,  whom  her  vain  mother 
thinks  below  her  in  social  position.  The  other  is  poor,  and  pretty,  and 
sharp.  Her  lover  is  the  nephew  and  heir  of  a  grand  eccentric  old  dame, 
uho  dotes  upon  him,  and  has  rather  wished  to  divert  his  attachment 
from  the  poor  heroine  to  the  rich  heiress.  The  girls  are  fond  of  one 
another,  and  '  Lisette  Audrey's  venture '  is  tho  unladylike  plot  to  see 
and  win  the  old  aunt  by  visiting  her  in  the  capacity  of  lady's  maid  to 
her  rich  friend.  The  venture  is  clumsily  managed  and  poorly  executed, 
and,  of  course,  the  nephew  arrives  at  an  awkward  moment ;  but  it  comes 
right  at  last,  and  the  curate  becomes  a  rector,  and  the  rector's  uncle 
bec'OQies  a  bishop,  and  that  *  makes  all  the  difference '  in  the  estimate  of 
the  siliy  moiber,  and  the  reader  is  glad  to  leave  the  whole  group  to  their 
very  moderate  ideas  of  life  and  love,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  domestic 
bliss.  The  character  of  the  aunt  is  naively  drawn,  and  the  simplicity, 
weakness  and  goodness  of  the  writer  are  conspicuous  throughout. 
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Govinda  Sdmanta ;  or,  the  History  of  a  Bengal  Rdiyat,  By  tlie 
Rev.  Lal  Behan  Day,  Chinsurah,  Bengal.  Two  Vols. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  author  of  this  verj  interesting  book  gives  us  no  intimation  con- 
cerning himself ;  we  are  tlierefore  left  to  such  inferences  as  his  name 
and  the  prefix  to  it  may  suggest.  He  is  a  well-informed  man,  familiar 
with  English  literature  which,  however,  he  quotes  so  as  to  suggest 
special  and  recent  acquisition.  Of  much  more  importance  is  his  evident 
familiarity  with  Bengal  peasant  life,  which  it  is  the  object  of  his  book 
to  describe.  The  thread  of  the  story  is  of  the  slightest ;  it  has  no  organic 
construction — his  characters  merely  serve  as  pegs  for  description,  or  for 
characteristic  incident.  We  are  introduced  mo^e  intimately  to  the 
habits,  experiences,  and  feelings  of  rural  Bengal  than  in  any  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  The  relationships,  aims,  strivings,  hopes,  and 
hardships  of  the  family  are  fully  put  before  us,  together  with  social 
manners  and  customs :  the  relations  of  the  natives,  too,  to  their 
zemindars,  to  indigo  planters,  with  their  religious  notions  and  habits ; 
their  endurance  of  pestilence,  famine,  oppression,  &c.  The  style  is 
lively,  the  knowledge  great,  and  the  interest  well  sustained.  It  has 
given  us  more  vivid  impressions  than  much  more  elaborate  works. 

Jilted ;  or.  My  Uncle's  Scheme.  Three  Vols.  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

We  may  commend  this  novel  as  a  well-written  and  lirely  auto- 
biography of  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  retired  major,  who  has  lived  in 
France  until  he  reaches  manhood,  and  then  comes  over  to  England  to 
enter  the  bank  of  one  uncle  in  a  provincial  town,  with  a  view  of  becoming 
a  partner  in  it,  and  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  another  uncle,  according 
to  the  secret  scheme  of  the  former.  The  Danker,  however,  has  a  daughter 
with  whom  the  hero  perversely  falls  in  love,  and  who  does  not  discourage 
his  advances.  He  goes  to  visit  the  other  uncle,  strong  in  his  passion,  whose 
daughter  has  practised  pistol  shooting ;  and  meeting  him  carrying  his 
carpet-bag  in  the  park  she  demands  that  he  shall  stand  still  to  have  a  pistol- 
buliet  sever  the  end  of  his  moustache.  She  treats  him  with  studied 
scorn  and  rudeness,  to  save  herself  as  it  ultimately  proves,  from  being 
married  by  arrangement.  When  she  finds  that  he  is  in  love  with  her 
cousin,  she  asks  forgiveness,  and  becomes  so  dangerously  at  ease,  that 
incipient  feelings  of  warm  attachment  spring  up.  The  banker's  daughter 
elopes  with  her  father's  managing  clerk,  to  the  relief  of  our  hero,  as  to 
his  own  surprise  he  discovers.  The  uncle's  scheme  is  finally  accom- 
plished, and  he  marries  the  cousin  destined  for  him.  The  excellency  of 
the  book  is  its  admirable  descriptions  both  of  places,  'character,  and 
circumstance.  One  defect  is  that  the  two  English  uncles  are  so  ridicu- 
lously alike  in  disposition  and  goodness,  that  the^  might  have  been  twins. 
The  cousins  are  well  discriminated,  and,  notwithstanding  a  soupfon  of 
Thackeray  ism,  embodied  in  a  mythical  Eugenie,  the  story  is  a  good  and 
pleasant  one. 

My  Oum  People :  a  Family  Chronicle.  By  Mrs.  Gbbai.d  Vbsey. 
Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

There  is  only  one  bad  point  in  Mrs.  Yesey's  story,  and  that  is  the 
start,  which  is,  unfortunately,  common-place.  But  when  once  we  have 
made  acquaintance  with  the  young  ladies  of  the  house  and  their '  forbears,* 
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and  forget  for  tUe  moment  about  old  Deborah,  tbe  book  becomes  not  only 
interesting,  but  highly  arbistio.  Some  of  the  stories  are  really  admirable, 
full  of  incident,  suggestion,  and  pathos,  and  carry  a  good  lesson,  though 
they  do  not  obtrude  it.  The  stor^  of  the  return  of  the  French  wife  of 
the  son  who  had  married  against  his  father's  will,  with  her  little  boy,  and 
the  picture  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  old  squire  succumbs, 
are  done  with  quiet,  unostentatious  art,  and  the  episode  of  Rose  Salterre 
and  the  doctor  is  also  well  told.  Deborah's  love-affair,  too,  is  marked 
bf  genuine  power,  and  John,  her  lover,  is  a  thoroughly  original  character. 
Throughout  we  see  the  presence  of  a  cultivated  mind,  strengthened  by 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  no  small  instinct  for  art.  "We 
feel  convinced  that  lii&s.  Yesey  only  needs  practice  in  plot,  and  in  some 
points  of  technique,  to  produce  really  good  and  sustained  work  in 
fiction.  In  these  simple  stories  there  are  touches  that  remind  us  of  our 
best  authors,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  contain  as  much 
thought  and  true  perception  of  character  as  are  to  be  found  in  half-a- 
dozen  ordinary  three  volume  novels.  We  hope  to  meet  with  Mrs.  Yesey 
again  before  very  long. 

West  Riding  Sketches.     By   James    Burnley    (Sauntsbsr). 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

This  volume,  by  the  author  of  *  Phases  of  Bradford  Life,'  is  very 
amusing,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  curious  information.  The  life  of 
the  great  manufacturing  towns  and  remote  villages  of  Yorkshire  is 
portrayed  with  considerable  vivacity  of  touch,  and  not  a  little  humour. 
The  description  of  a  visit  to  Saltaire  is  likely  to  induce  many  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Arcadia  of  the  loom  and  spindle.  The  zest  with  which 
Mr.  Burnley  climbs  the  fell  and  penetrates  the  picturesque  and  lonely 
dales  beyond  the  reach  of  iron  roads,  makes  him  a  good  guide  to  the 
glories  of  Craven. 

Forty    Years   of  American    Life,     By  T.  L.  Nichols,  M.D. 
Second  Edition.    Longmans. 

Dr.  Nichols  did  not  sympathize  with  the  North  in  the  war,  and  in 
disgust  left  his  country.  BTe  says  that  '  free  speech  was  precarious.  If 
'  a  newspaper  doubted  that  the  South  could  be  oonauered  m  ninety  davs, 
'  it  was  excluded  from  the  mails.'  From  this  it  will  be  inferred  t&at  his 
interests  lay  in  the  newspapers.  He  was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  in 
1815;  studied  medicine,  out  never  practised  it;  roved  among  the  States, 
seeing  much,  for  he  always  kept  his  eyes  open ;  was  assistant  to  Bennett 
on  the  New  York  Jlerala  for  some  time,  and  thus,  like  Ulysses — 

'  Much  has  he  seen  and  known,  cities  of  men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments.' 

And  so,  with  a  pleasant  soupfon  of  biography,  he  tells  us  of  the  famous 
men  of  the  States  both  in  literature  and  politics,  of  manners  and 
customs,  of  amusements  and  professions,  of  the  Presidents  of  the  States, 
of  religion  and  morality,  and  so  on,  never  forgetting  his  anecdotes  and 
choice  morsels  of  chit-chat.  We  enjoy  Dr.  Nichols,  but  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  could  always  quote  him  with  safety.  He  is  very  frank  and 
straightforward;  but  he  has  his  prejudices,  and  can  ffive  facts  a 
colouring.  His  book,  however,  is  most  readable  and  well  deserves  the 
honour  it  has  secured  of  a  second  edition,  in  which  he  has  taken  care  to 
introduce  sevenl  impforemtAtt* 
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Eolden  with  Cords.    By  W.  M.  L.  Jat.     James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

We  have  rarely  read  a  minor  novel — if  one-yolume  stories  may  be  so 
designated — which  deserves  higher  or  more  unqualifted  commendation 
than  this.  Its  intellectual  and  artistic  qualities  are  distinct  and  good ; 
the  style  is  vigorous,  incisive,  and  rapid ;  the  right  thipg  is  said,  and  said 
well,  without  surplusage — ^just  the  right  amount  of  reflection  and.  senti- 
ment for  a  setting  of  the  incidents.  The  characters  one  and  all  are 
strongly  individualized  and  clearly  cut — like  a  cameo.  Major  Bergan, 
strong-willed,  upright,  passionate,  and  dissipated ;  Mauoier  Bue,  the 
old  nepo  nurse,  faithful,  tender,  weird ;  Dick  Gauston,  sputtering  pro- 
v.erhs  in  half-a-dozen  languages ;  Dr.  Eemy,  the  villain  of  the  piece, 
very  cleverly  put  on  the  stage  in  the  introduction,  and  delineated  with 
remarkable  power  of  artistic  and  moral  perception ;  Astra  Ly  te  and  her 
pendant  Carice  Bergaui  finely  discriminated  and  contrasted ;  the  father 
of  the  latter,  Godfrey  Bergan.;  and  the  hero,  Bergan  Arling — there  is 
not  a  character  that  is  not  well  drawn,  nor  a  touclx  that  is  not  careful. 
The  moral  and  religious  sentiment  of  the  story  is  skilfully  held  in 
solution,  and  while  not  obtruded,  it  is  felt  like  an  atmosphere  in  every 

Sage,  while  the  workinff  out  of  the  plot  is  subtle,  and  although  melo- 
ramatic,  not  unnatural.  Our  readers  will  thank  us  if  our  recommen- 
dation induces  them  to  peruse  this  fresh  and  clever  story  of  American 
life. 

Cap  and  Bells,     fiy  Makgaret  C.  Helmorb.    Three  Vols. 

Smithy  Elder,  and  Go. 

Miss  Helmore  overcrowds  her  story  with  minor  incidents,  without 
having  a  main  story  prominent  enough  to  subordinate  them.  The  eddies 
are  as  much  as  the  current,  and  simply  confuse  the  reader.  We  cannot 
retain  the  details  of  fashionable  visiting,  conversation,  and  flirting, 
Fritz,  Donald,  Colonel  Hawkins,  and  Constance,  are  fairly  delineated 
but  cross  purposes  play  too  important  a  part.  Fritz  has  hard  measure 
dealt  to  him.  The  ploi  is  extravagant,  and  we  do  not  feel  very  ea^er 
about  its  development.  It  is  a  story  that  may  be  laid  aside  for  awhile, 
and  easily  forgotten.    It  is,  however,  well  and  smartly  written. 

Brigadier  Frederic :  a  Stortj  of  an  Alsacian  Exile.  From  the 
French  of  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Smith,  Elder 
and  Co. 

MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian  are  intensely  Frenchmen,  and  their  bitter 
resentment  of  the  German  conquest  of  Alsace  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Neverthelesg,  it  is  not  the  less  unjust.  France  provoked  the  war; 
France  has  set  the  most  flagrant  examples  of  lawless  annexation  that 
Europe  has  seen ;  France  annexed  iniquitously  the  very  territories  that 
Germany  has  resumed ;  France  for  the  last  half  century  has  never  con- 
cealed her  purpose  to  annex  the  left  bank  of  the  Khine  whenever  oppor* 
tunity  served — the  France  that  is  not  of  the  monarchy,  the  empire,  or 
the  republic,  but  the  t*rance  of  the  people.  Half  a  dozen  wrongs  oom- 
mitted  by  France  do  not  make  Germany  right ;  but  surely  it  is  pitiable 
to  see  France  so  whimpering  and  vindictive,  and  to  hear  her  appealing 
to  lofty  principles  of  justice  and  patriotism  when  that  has  come  upon 
her  which  she  has  ruthlessly  inflicted  upon  others  a  score  of  times. 
Besides,  the  peace  of  Europe  imperatively  required  some  material 
disability  to  be  inflicted  upon  its  most  persistent  and  restless  disturber* 
She  has  contrived  to  produce  the  impression  that  the  can  be  restrfthiied 
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from  coaqnest  only  by  disability.  We  are  compelled  to  concln^e 
that  in  her  own  defence,  and  in  the  interests  of  Europe,  Germany  was 
right.  None  the  less  do  we  sympathize  with  the  Alsacians,  and  so  far 
with  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian  s  picturesque  and  charming  story,  which 
is  simply  a  pathetic  study  of  the  sufferings  of  the  conquered. 

Clarice  Adair,    By  Mrs.  Bandolfh.     Three  Vols.     Bampson 
Low  and  Co. 

A  noTel  of  fashionable  life,  in  which  we  obtain  an  easy  ihtroduction 
to  the  highest  circles  of  the  English  aristocracy,  and  to  the  wealthiest 
of  the  plutocracy.  We  cannot  say  that  the  experience  is  pleasant. 
There  is,  we  hope,  more  simplicity  of  life  and  character,  and  certainly 
better  English  spoken  in  aristocratic  circles  than  Mrs.  Eandolph  sup- 
poses. We  do  not  think  that  the  life  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  is 
more  fast,  or  that  the  girls  in  it  are  louder  than  in  lower  circles.  Any 
well-to-do  tradesman's  son  can  find  easy  means  of  being  vicious  i^ 
he  likea,  and  coarse  notions  and  yillainous  actions  come  of  human 
nature. 

The  story  is  cleverly-  told,  the  characters  are  well  delineated,  and 
orthodox  practical  justice  is  done,  but  we  have  not  been  greatly  edified 
or  pleased  by  its  perusal. 


THEOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PHILOLOGY. 

Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.  By  (jeorge  Henry  Lewes. 
First  Series.  Tlie  Foundatiom  of  a  Creed.  Vol.  II. 
Triibner  and  Co. 

In  this  second  volume  Mr.  Lewes  advances  another  step  in  the  ifork 
he  has  set  for  himself— to  lay  the  foundations,  namely,  ot  a  system  of 
philosophy  which,  while  explaining  or  interpreting  knowledge,  shall 
thereby  supply  rules  for  action.  We  saw,  in  our  notice  of  the  first 
volume,  how  comprehensive  was  his  plan,  and  how  he  hoped  through  its 
fulfilment  to  supersede  the  philosophical  systems  of  which  we  have 
liitherto  been  able  to  boast.  Striking  into  a  new  track,  he  ezpectedf 
by  setting  bounds  to  the  pursuit  of  *  phantoms,'  as  exemplified  in 
the  metaphysics  of  the  past*  to  assign  to  speculation  its  legitimate  linutsi 
but  to  attain  certainty  witnin  these.  The  error  pf  metaphysicians  had 
been — he  said — that  they  sought  to  soar  tq  regions  impervious  to 
human  knowledge  ;  to  sustain  their  lofty  flight  where  ,the  atmo- 
sphere, which  is  the  condition  of  possible  movement  (to  adopt  Kant's 
metaphor],  was  not.  Mr.  Lewes  set  himself  to  eliminate  the  '  metemjpi* 
rical  element,  as  to  wnich  knowledge  was  iipppssible,  and  excluded 
many  of  the  problems  heretofore  regarded  as  within  tne  peculiar  sphere 
of  philosophical  inquiry.  It  has  been  said  tuat  in  doing  this»  wliOe  at 
the  same  time  professing  to  solve  the  problems  of  metaphysics,  he 
simply  evaded  the  whole  question  at  issue.  This  is  true  so  far  a^  philo;^ophjr 
iuciudes  the  *  supra-sensible,'  with  the  problems  ana  dimculties  it 
involves.  Questions  of  the  'why'  and  'wherefore'  of  existence,  aU  that  in 
i'^  ^  nature  is  ultimate  in  inquiry,  are  by  his  method  expressly  pro- 
scribed, ^ut  he  did  not,  therefore,  like  the  disciples  of  the  ordiaarT 
philosoi)liie8  of  sensation  or  experience,  dispense  altogethei^. ,  iritn 
metaphysics.    Starting  from  experience — the    experience  of   feeling, 
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which  Mr.  Lewes  admits  is  the  only  anthoritatiTe  ultimate — ^he  claimed 
to  be  able  to  resolve  the  nature  of  the  real  in  the  sphere  of  the  know- 
able.  Befosing  to  seek  explanations  of  either  of  tne  two  constituent 
factors  of  our  knowledge — the  objective  and  the  subjective — ^in  the  one  or 
the  other  ^r  #0,  assertiuff  ihat^he  known  and^the  knowable  are  constituted 
by  their  conjunction,  he  endeavoured  to  trace  realitv — ^the  only  real 
with  which  we  have  to  do—in  the  co-operation  of  the  ideal  and  the  real. 
Hence  Us  system  is  designated  by  him  Beasoned  Bealism,  and  hence 
also  he  attributed  to  the  subjective  element  in  our  knowledge  an 
importance  and  functions  which  had  not  hitherto  been  imagined  by  the 
sensational  school.  With  the  realist  he  accepts  the  fact  of  uie  existence 
of  the  objective  world,  but  with  the  idealist  he  alleges  that  the  world  we 
have  to  do  with  is  the  real  as  idealized  in  feeling  by  thought.  The 
ideal  order  we  thus  attain  to  represents  the  real  order  under  the  forms  of 
abstraction,  and  truth  consiste  in  ideal  relations  which  do  not  exist 
except  to  thought.  Metaphysics — Mr.  Lewes  asserts — ^has,  in  his  hands, 
adopted  tbe  method  of  science.  While  Oomte  specified  the  conditions 
of  the  Positive  method,  Mr.  Lewes  professes  to  have  reduced  it  to  the 
mental  laws  which  are  the  ideal  forms  under  which  knowledge  attains 
certitude. 

The  first  volume  stated  the  problem  which  had  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
showed  the  manner  or  method  in  which  the  author  would  proceed,  in 
general  terms.    In  laving  the   '  Foundations  of  a  Creed,'   Mr.  Lewes 
soc^ht  to  apply  to  the  phenomena  of  mind  the  ultimate  abstractions 
which  are  the  results  of  the  generalizations  of  science ;  the  method  which 
he  is  convinced  alone  determines  successful  inquiry  in  any  department 
He  employs  deduction  as  much  as  the  most  speculative  phdosopher, 
while   induction  is   made   subservient  to  his   purposes  the  same  as 
in   physical  philosophy;   but   the  results  thereby  attained  are  only 
accepted  after  verification,  the  employment  of  which  is  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  his  Positive  method.    What  these  results  are  were 
generally  foreshadowed  in  the  first  volume,  and  are  now  more  particularly 
detailed  in  the  second.    The  second  problem,  with  the  consideration  of 
which  this  volume  opens,  is  <  The  Principles  of  Certitude,' — a  problem 
which  is  resolved  bv  the  help  of  the  fundamented  principles  that  obtain 
acceptance  from  all  IcM^icians.     With  Professor  Jevons,  Mr.  Lewes 
regards  the  principle  of  equivalence — the  term  he  prefers  to  identity 
—as    the    principle     of   deduction,    and    shows    that   the   test    of 
knowledge   is   the    discovery   of  identity    amid   diversity.     Li  the 
third  problem,    'From   the    Enown    to   the   Unknown,'    we     have 
criticism   of  Uie  usual   logical    forms   of    thought      This    chapter 
completes  the  survey   of  the  nature  of  knowledge,  its  limitations, 
certitude,  and  methoos,  and  therefore  deals  with  psychological  facts 
as  well  as  logical  laws.     To  Mr.  Lewes,  reasoning  is  extended  expe- 
rience,  and  his  varied  knowledge  and  l^aining  as  a  physicist  renaer 
him  good  service  in  this  as  in  other  parts  of  his  inquiry.    The  error  of 
the  subjective  method  he  asserts  to  be  tiiat  it  proceeds  deductively  with- 
out verification ;  but  we  cannot  thmk  he  is  in  this  part  successful  in  his 
repl^  to  the  objection  of  his  critics*— that  he  evades  the  issue  by  dis- 
musing  '  the  illusion  of  metempirios.'    Under  Problem  IV .  we  have  the 
application  of  the  Positive  method  to  the  explication  of  our  ideas  of 
matter  and  force ;  and  the  same  thing  is  atteinpted,  under  the  next 
section,  for  force  and  cause ;  while  Problem  VL— of  a  moM  general 
^Boription'**-ireats  of '  The  Absolute  in  the  Oonvlation  of  MotMii  and 
Fealiiigt' 
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The  most  remarkable  oharacteristic  of  Mr.  Lewes'  proeednrci  in  all 
these  problems,  is  his  identification  of  the  two  sides — the  ideal  and  the 
real,  the  subjective  and  the  objective, — ^in  accordance  with  his  funda- 
mental principle  of  knowledge,  and  in  harmony  with  the  results  of  his 
method.  In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  cause  and  effect,  for  example, 
he  cuts  the  knot  he  cannot  unloose  by  the  bold  averment  that  these  are 
not  different,  as  has  hitherto  been  thought,  but  are  the  same  tiling 
viewed  under  different  aspects;  that  the  effect  is  the  resultant  of 
its  components,  the  product  of  its  factors,  and  that  as  things  are  known 
in  their  qualities,  causes  are  known  in  their  effects.  On  the  same 
principle,  Mr.  Lewes  finds  that  motion  and  feeling  are  identical — they 
are  but  the  twofold  aspect  of  the  same  thing,  and  to.deal  with  them  sepa* 
rately  is  to  regard  them  as  they  do  not  exist.  In  general,  therefore,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  fundamental  principles,  Mr.  Lewes  holds  that  we  do 
know  things  in  themselves,  thougn  things  may  be  in  many  diverse  ways 
besides  those  in  which  we  know  tnem.  That  fact  does  not  interfere  with 
the  reality  of  what  we  do  know.  Another  position  of  Mr.  Lewes  is,  that 
the  categories  which  are  the  forms  of  thought,  and  determine  the  ideal 
relations  we  know,  are  evolved  in  the  evolution  of  the  organism  through 
its  relations  to  the  medium. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  tibat  to  Mr.  Lewes  feeling  or  sensation  is  the 
ultimate,  and  indeed  the  onlv  real.  For  although  he  ascribes  reality  to 
the  ideal  order,  constituted  through  the  interaction  of  the  objective 
and  the  subjective,  its  results  can  be  accepted  onlv  if  they  are  verifiable 
through  reduction  to  the  terms  of  experience.  "JSoi  only  so,  these  very 
ides!  relations  are  due  to  the  evolution  from  sensation,  through  long  ages, 
of  the  thought  which  nevertheless  alone  ren  ders  them  possible.  Mr.  Lewes 
ouf^ht,  consequently,  to  be  able  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  thought 
which  did  not  pre-exist  in  sense,  and  that  feeling  and  thought  are 
identical.  Witnont  such  a  demonstration  his  whole  laboured  con- 
struction of  Beasoned  Bealism  is  an  edifice  of  illusion.  Now  we  think  it 
would  not  be  diffioidt  to  show  that  feeling  and  thought  are  so  little 
identical  that  they  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other,  and  that  sensation 
by  itself  could  never  have  rendered  possible  even  the  simplest  ex- 
perience. To  do  that  is  a  task  beyond  what  can  be  attempted  here ;  but 
in  noticing  a  work  that  claims  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  creed,  and  build 
up  a  scheme  of  philosophy,  it  may  not  have  been  profitless,  in  indicating 
its  nature,  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  the  fundamental  fallacy  which  we 
are  convinced  must  invalidate  it  in  both  references. 


John  Knox  and    the  Church  of  England:   Bis  Work  in  her 

Pulpit,  and  his  Influence  upon  her  Liturgy,   Articles,  and 

Parties,    A  Monograph  Founded  upon  several  Important 

Papers   of  Enox   never    before  Published.     By  Peter 

LoRiMBRy  D.D.y  &c.     H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

Considering  that  we  have  already  such  an  excellent  biography  of  the 
great  Scottish  Beformer  as  the  work  of  Dr.  McCrie,  and  that  so  much 
light  has  been  thrown  on  both  his  life  and  writings  by  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Laing,  the  editor  of  '  Slnox's  Collected  Works,'  it  mav  well  be 
asked  what  need  there  is  for  a  new  biographical  chapter  in  elucidation 
of  a  section  of  £nox*s  career  P  The  answer  to  this  question  is  supplied 
bv  the  fact  that  Professor  Lorimer  has  had  access  to  fresh  material, 
which  is  here  for  the  first  time  made  public.  In  examiningji  set  of 
manoioripts  in  illuBtration  of  the  history  of  the  Elizabethan 
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he  disoovered  four  new  Knox  Papers,  whioli,  though  only  copies  of  the 
originals,  were  obrionslj  genuine,  and  shed  valuable  light  on  the  English 
chapter  of  the  Reformer's  life.  Dr.  Lorimer  has,  therefore,  printed  these 
four  documents,  consisting  of  an  Address  by  Knox  to  his  Congregation 
at  Berwick-on-Tweed ;  a  Memorial  to  the  Privy  Council  on  the  Attitude 
to  be  Observed  at  the  Lord's  Supper ;  a  Paper  on  the  Ceremonial  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  by  Knox,  at  Berwick  ;  and,  lastly,  a  Letter  addressed  to 
the  Reformer  by  some  person  unknown.  Besides  printing  these  MSS., 
with  appropriate  illustrative  notes  and  explanations,  Professor  Lorimer 
thought  the  opportunity  was  suitable  lor  a  '  Monograph '  on  the 
English  portion  of  Knox's  life.  The  narrative  extends  over  the  ten 
years  of  the  Beformer's  work  in  England,  and  among  Englishmen  out 
of  England,  '  the  effect  of  which  is  to  exhibit  all  the  new  facts  in  situ 
*  where  they  can  be  best  appreciated  and  understood.'  The  form  of  a 
'  monograph '  was  selected,  in  preference  to  a  history,  as  allowing  to 
the  autnor  greater  freedom  in  the  use  of  Knox's  own  writings  than 
would  have  been  permissible  in  a  regular  historical  narrative.  The  con- 
nection of  John  Knox  with  England  was  closer,  and  the  source  of  larger 
influence  than  is  commonly  supposed.  He  came  to  England  in  1549, 
when  he  was  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  and  was  immediately  emplojred  as 
a  preacher  by  Oranmer  and  the  Privy  Council  of  Edward  Vl.,  in  the 
northern  counties,  in  furtherance  of  the  work  of  the  Reformation. 
Compelled  to  withdraw  from  England  after  the  accession  of  Queen 
MarjT,  he  spent  some  years  among  the  English  Protestant  exiles  on  the 
Continent,  but  varied  nis  work  by  a  visit  to  Scotland,  extending  over  the 
year  1555-56.  While  ministering  to  the  English  Protestants  in  Frank* 
fort  and  Geneva,  he  was  in  close  correspondence  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  English  Churchmen  of  the  period ;  and  the  influence  he  exerted 
was  the  means  of  infusing  a  *  Knoxian '  element  into  English  Church 
life.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Scottish  Reformer  was  a  Pro- 
testant of  what,  later,  was  termed  the  Puritan  order,  as  at  that  time  was 
the  Protestantism  of  the  Helvetic,  or  Zwinglian  ^po*  as  distingxdshed 
from  the  Lutheran  or  German.  '  Knox  (says  Dr.  Lorimer)  was  a 
'  Reformer  of  the  Swiss  school  long  before  he  was  personally  acouainted 
'  with  Calvin.  His  theologv  was  formed  upon  the  model  of  Zwingli, 
'  CEcolampadius,  and  Bullinger  ;  not  upon  that  of  Luther  and 
'  Melanctbon.'  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  Professor 
Lorimer  has  made  an  important  contribution  to  ecclesiastical  history. 
He  is  successful  in  throwing  much  light  on  the  hietoir  of  King  Edward's 
Second  Prayer  Book  and  his  Forty-two  Articles,  ana  it  is  curious  that 
the  documents  which  enable  him  to  do  this  should  have  been  discovered 
at  a  period  of  ecclesiastical  agitation  regarding  the  topics  which  they 
illustrate.  In  presenting  a  portrait  of  Knox  as  he  is  revealed  by 
his  own  writings,  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  the 
Reformation  in  England,  the  author  hopes  he  may  have  done  some- 
thing to  explode  old  prejudices  in  the  English  mind  regarding  one  of 
the  noblest  historical  figures  of  whom  our  idand  can  boast.  By  making 
manifest  the  nature  of  his  English  work,  a  livelier  interest  in  John 
Knox  may  be  excited  in  the  English  mind.  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance— proved  by  the  evidence  collected  in  this  volame — ^that 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  first  administered  in  England  in  the  Puritan  and 
Presbyterian  form  by  the  hand  of  John  Knox,  as  early  as  1549  or  1550. 
Further,  this  form  of  service  was  established  in  Berwick  by  a  reeoffniied 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  acting  under  the  implied  auwority 
of  the  Gk>vemment,  ten  yeacB  before  it  oould  be  introduoed,  wilii  a 
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similar  official  recogailion,  into  the  National  Church  of  Knox's  own 
natiTO  country. 

The  Image  of  Christ  as  Presented  in  Scripture.  Au  Inquiry 
Concerning  tho  Person  and  Work  of  the  Kedeemer.  By 
J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  Dutch 
by  Maurice  J.  Evans,  B.A.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Dr.  Oosterzee  has  already  puhlished  two  volumes  on  the  '  Christology 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments/  and  in  this  work  he  seeks  to  combine 
the  various  Scriptural  references  to  our  Lord  into  one  full  portraiture.  His 
work  naturally  faUs  into  three  divisions — I.  The  San  of  God  before  His  Incar- 
nation ;  under  which  His  Divine  Nature,  His  ^Relations  to  the  Creation,  to 
Humcnity,  and  to  the  People  of  Israel  come  to  be  considered ;  II.  Christ 
in  the  Flesh ;  His  Incarnation,  Earthly  Appearinp^,  Humiliation,  and  Exal- 
tation ;  III.  The  God-Man  in  glory;  ».«.,  in  heaven,  in  the  human  heart, 
in  the  world,  and  in  the  future.  The  ground  is  traversed  with  adequate 
scholarship,  with  a  liberal  orthodozjr  of  view  and  feeling  which,  while  it 
holds  to  ideas  such  as  the  endless  misery  of  the  lost,  is  tolerant  towards 
those  who  cannot  receive  them,  and  with  a  deep  and  reverential  reli- 
giousness. Tho  aspects  of  the  work  are  continually  presented  to  the 
gainsayers  and  sceptics  of  our  day.  The  book  is  a  living  book,  and 
touches  living  questions.  It  is  full  of  faith,  rising  sometimes  to  enthu- 
siasm. It  is  eloquent,  sometimes  falling  into  rhetorical  declamation.  It 
is  vigorous  and  suggestive,  and  will  be  useful,  not  only  in  passing  con- 
troversies, but  in  suggestions  of  the  Divine  and  transcendent  aspects  of 
our  Lord's  character  and  work. 

Christianity  and  Science.  A  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  in 
New  York,  in  1874,  on  the  Ely  Foundation  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  By  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard  University. 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co. 

We  rejoice  very  heartily  in  the  delivery  of  tliese  leoture.4  by  Professor 
Peabody.  The  Union  Theological  Seminary,  as  is  well  known,  is  an 
orthodox  Calvinistic  Presbyterian  institution,  of  which  Dr.  Adams  is 
the  Principal ;  and  Professor  Peabody  is  nominally  a  Unitarian  profcc^sor 
in  the  Unitarian  University  of  Boston.  It  is  a  gratifying  indication 
that  this  nominal  difference  of  theological  schools  has  not  prevented  tho 
proffer  and  the  acceptance  of  this  lectureship.  It  is,  moreover,  one 
indication  of  the  movement — of  which  we  shall  probably  hear  more — 
which  is  dividing  American  Unitarianism  into  two  schools,  and  leading  by 
common  affinities  the  more  evangelical  section  into  practical  fellowship, 
interchange  of  pulpits,  &c.,  with  orthodox  Congregationalism  and  Presby- 
terianism.  This  is  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  will  |)robably  be  fruitful 
in  results.  Dr.  Peabody  has  been  long  known  for  his  reverent  accept- 
ance of  the  supernatural,  for  his  devout  recognition  of  the  Christ,  and 
for  his  fervent  sympathies  with  evangelical  life  and  worship.  We  are 
not  qualified  to  define  his  position  more  accurately,  or  to  designate  him 
Arian  or  Sabellian,  or  by  any  other  term  that  might  probably  be  as  far 
wrong  as  right  in  its  suggestion.  Headers  of  these  lectures  will  soon 
feel  how  reverent  and  fervent  his  religious  spirit  is,  and  they  will  not 
wonder  that  they  found  acceptance  with  the  professors  and  alumni  of  an 
institution  over  which  Dr.  Adams  presides.    Only  Tery  keen  and  sua- 
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pioiouB  oritios  oould  detect  any  sliorteoming ;  the  references  to  our  Lord 
are  full  of  rcTerence  and  Iotc.  The  lectures  traverse  the  domain  of 
eyidence,  now  the  battle-ground  between  scepticism  and  faith.  In  ner- 
vous, simple,  and  eloquent  language,  the  lecturer  vindicates  the  GUispel 
records,  and  with  much  skill  ana  cogency  arrays  the  evidence.  The 
way  in  which  the  chain  of  evidence  for  the  substantial  integrity' of  the 
Gospels  is  traced  back  from  Origen  to  John  is  very  able.  The  chapter 
on  the  character  and  teaching  of  Christ  fully  recognises  His  unique 
relation  to  the  Father,  and  declares  Him  to  be  '  the  image  ia  human  form 
of  the  omnipresent  and  eternal  Grod.'  Other  lectures  discuss  miracles, 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  alleged  deficiencies  of  the  Christian 
system,  its  renovating;  power  in  human  society,  institutions,  &e.  The 
book  is  sustained  quietly  and  strongly  on  a  high  level  of  thought  and 
argument,  and  is  equally  able  and  interesting. 

The  Lost  and  Hostile  Ghspeb  :  an  Essay  on  the  ToledolA  Jeschu, 
and  tfie  Petrine  and  Pauline  Oospels  of  the  First  Three 
Centuries,  of  which  IVagments  Remain.  By  the  Key.  S. 
Barino-Gould^  M.A.     Williams  and  Norgate. 

The  versatility  and  research  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould  are  almost  equal  to 
his  confidence.    The  calmness  with  which  he  asserts  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  most  debated  literary  questions  are  a  poor  counterbalance  to 
opinions  which  contradict  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  unsettle  the 
ifew  Testament  Canon,  and  throw  an  air  of  boundless  distrust  around 
the  evangelic   histories.     Still  there  is  here  a  certain   conservative 
element  at  work,  as  in  other  of  the  author's  works.     While  the  de- 
structive criticism  which  he  borrows  abundantly  from  Tiibingen  takes 
much,  it  still  leaves,  as  he  thinks, '  incomparable  value '  to  the  Canonic 
Gospels ;  he  has  not  lost  the  *  Blessed  Lord '  from  view,  and  the  super- 
natural Christ  and  the  great  idea^  of  the  New  Testament  are  yet  with 
him  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  solutions  of  the  mysteries 
of  life.    It  would  be  difficult  to  put  into  a  small  compass  an  idea  of  the 
multiform  contents  of  this  little  volume.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  its  author 
endorses  the  hypothesis  of  the  utterly  Jewish  character  of  thb  Palestine 
and  Petrine  Church,  its  antagonism  to  Paul,  who  is  none  other  than 
the '  vain  man '  denounced  by  James ;  and  while  the  author  vindicates  the 
character  and  motives  of  Paul  from  the  antinomianism,  condemned  by 
himself  as  well  as  by  '  the  three  apostles,'  yet  he  thinks  that  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  followers  of  Paul  deserved  the  condemnation  pro- 
nounced upon  ^them  for  their  abuse  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  faith. 
The  followers  of  Paul  were  those  alone  denominated  '  ^ristian '  in  the 
first  instance,  the  Palestinian  believers  being  indistinguishable  from 
Essenio  and  Johanniue  sects.    There  were  two  classes  of  these,  howeveri 
fed  with  analogous  traditions  of  the  Christ,  which  ultimately  assumed 
the  form  of  the  '  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,'  and  the  Clementine  and 
Ebionite  Gospel.     The  explanation  of  'the  silence  of  Josephus,'  of 
Philo,  and  the  Mishna,  touching  Jesus  or  Christianity,  is  found  in 
the  thoroughly  Jewish  character  of  the  piety,  worship,  and  character  of 
the  primitive  Palestinian  Church,  affording  no  greater  departure  from 
customary  orthodoxy  than  that  furnished  by  the  much  belauded  Essenic 
community.    Mr.  Baring-Gould  does  not  go  so  far  as  De  Quincey's 
biaarre  hypothesis,  bat  he  closely  approaches  it,  with  more  respect  for 
the  character  of  Josephus.    The  Fauline  Christianity  he  considers  to 
have  been  so  thoroughly  anti-Hebrew  and  Hellenistic  as  not  to  oome 
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within  the  scope  of  the  Jewish  historian !  He  thinks  that  Philo,  not 
Paul,  is  the  real  source  of  the  sentiments  of  Seneca  and  Epiotetus, 
which  so  nearly  approximate  Pauline  teaching.  With  these  broad 
differences  it  is  not  wonderful  that  '  Ghospels '  wnioh  were  originated  in 
different  communities  and  churches  should  have  been  severally  pre- 
ferred by  them,  and  that  the  ultimate  selection  of  the  canonical '  four ' 
arose  from  the  influence  upon  the  whole  church  of  the  healing  hand  of 
John. 

The  Jewish  traditions  preserred  in  the  two  Toledoth  Jetchu  are  very 
clererly  dissected,  and  shown  to  be  hopelessly  untrustworthy,  revealing 
their  late  origin,  their  malignant  hatred,  and  their  sufferings  at  the 
hands  of  dominant  Christians,  as  well  as  gross  confusion  and  ignorance 
of  their  own  authentic  history. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  exhibit  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  hypothetical 
reconstruction  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  It  is  not  so  very  far  removed 
(certainly  in  principle)  from  the  theorv  of  Herbert  Marsh,  though  it 
approximates  more  in  detail  to  that  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordan-hill,  by 
giving  such  high  antiquity  and  value  to  Mark's  GK>spel,  accepting 
to  the  full  the  references  of  Papias  to  Mark  as  a  virtual  account  of  our 
second  gospel.  The  Gos}>el  of  the  Hebrews  is  very  carefully  handled,  and 
a  variety  of  the  uncanonical  *  sayiiigs,'  are  somewhat  doubtfully  referred 
to  it,  and  supposed  to  be  the  main  informant  of  Justin  Martyr.  In  many 
respects,  this  volume  confirms  the  arguments  of  the  author  of '  Super- 
natural Beligion.'  In  many  others  it  puts  a  perfectly  new  colour  on  the 
same  literaxr  conclusions.  Much  very  curious  information  is  brought 
together  witn  reference  to  the  '  Lost  Gospels,'  the  ultimate  lessons  of 
which  seem  to  create  a  strong  belief  in  a  vast  mass  of  floating  tradition 
from  scores  of  independent  sources,  many  of  which  go  back  to  the 
childhood  of  Jesus  and  the  days  of  His  flesh ;  and  aU,  for  the  most 
part,  revealing  the  presence  in  our  world  of  the  same  Divine  and 
wondrous  Being.    Out  of  the  mass,  of  which  only  fragments  have  been 

Preserved,  thb  gk)8Pbls,  each  with  its  well-deflned  motive,  originated. 
Ix,  Baring-Gbuld  adopts  the  views  of  Baur  and  Bitzschl,  rather  than 
those  of  V  olckmar  or  Davidson,  with  reference  to  the  priority  of  the 
Gospel  of  Marcion  to  that  of  our  third  gospel,  though  he  seems  to 
think  that  Luke  was  its  author.  We  have  no  further  space  to  develop 
the  principle,  or  reply  to  the  amunents  of  the  writer.  The  spirit  of  the 
volume  is  evident  from  words  l&e  these : — 

'  The  poor  stuff*  that  has  passed  current  too  long  among  us  as  Biblical 
'  criticism,  is  altogether  unworthy  of  English  scholars  and  theologians.' 
'  It  may  be  that  we  are  daszled,  bewildered  by  the  light  and  rush  of 
'  new  ideas  exploding  around  us  on  every  side ;  but  for  all  that  a  cellar 
'  is  no  safe  retreat.  The  new  Ughts  that  break  in  on  us  are  not  always 
'  the  lanterns  of  burglars.'  With  this  we  heartily  agree,  but  if  not 
burglars,  man^  are  firework  makers,  and  their  coruscations  are  not  . 
the  best  illuminations  for  these  dark  nights. 

An  Outline  Study  of  Man  ;  or,  the  Body  and  Mind  in  One  System  ; 
with  JUustrative  Diagrams.  By  Makk  Hopxms^  D.D., 
LL.D.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

This  is  the  substance  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute, 
United  States,  and  elsewhere,  in  which  the  author  rapidljr  runs  over  the 
whole  ground  occupied  bv  philosophy  of  the  mind,  lone,  and  ethics. 
Jh,  Hopkins  begins  with  the  most  ultimate  conception  of  simple '  being,' 
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and  adrances  to  inorganic  and  organized  matter,  to  vegetable  and  animal 
life,  then  to  body  and  mind.  Step  by  step  be  reaches  the  highest 
dereloproent  of  the  whole  man,  with  all  his  energies  of  intellect,  sen- 
sibility, and  will.  The  author's  system  of  classification  turns  on  the 
principle  that  the  broader  and  more  extensive  category  is  the  candition 
on  which  the  next  becomes  possible  in  reality  and  thought.  The  inor- 
ganic is  the  condition  of  the  organic,  the  vegetable  of  the  animal,  the 
body  is  the  condition  of  the  mind,  the  intellect  of  the  sensibility,  and 
both  of  the  will,  and  so  on.  He  is  careful  to  urge  that  these  conditions 
are  not  causes,  but  merely  antecedents  in  thought  to  higher  and  yet 
higher  developments.  At  stage  after  stage  new  elements  are  introduced ; 
and  the  peculiarity  of  the  treatment  is  the  ingenious  method  in  which 
illustrative  diagrams  are  used  to  assist  the  memory  and  exhibit  the 
architectonic  nature  of  the  entire  view.  We  cannot  discuss  here  the 
admirable  criticisms  of  both  Hamilton  and  Mill.  There  is  clear  indica- 
tion of  acquaintance  with  the  current  literature  of  the  whole  question, 
althou<;h  few  references  are  made  to  previous  philosophical  discussion. 
The  author  agrees  with  Hamilton,  in  *  natural  realism,*  •  believing  in  the 
*  immediate  and  simultaneous  apprehension  of  two  things — of  self  and  the 
'  world  * — but  he  differs  from  him  as  to  the  function  of  sensation,  arguing 
that  nothing  but  the  muscular  sense— which  by  furnishing  resistance  to 
the  will,  and  by  acting  from  within  outward,  supplies  the  intellect  with 
ideas— can  give  the  immediate  apprehension  of  the  external  world.  The 
other  senses  are  signs  illustrating  and  deciphering  that  which  is  primarily 
conditioned  by  this  fundamental  sense.  Having  developed  the  forms, 
processes,  and  products  of  the  intellect  and  sensibility,  and  found  the 
will  conditioned  by  them,  he  proceeds  to  the  processes  and  products^of 
this  further  combination,  and  approaches  the  region  of  personality  with 
its  deep  problems  of  clioice  and  volition,  of  desire  and  reprobation, 
culminating  in  worship,  religious  ideas,  and  service.  The  volume  is  an 
admirable  introduction  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 

The  Prmkge  of  Peter  and  the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Church  Con- 
fronted with  the  Scriptures,  the  Councils,  and  the  Testimony 
of  the  Popes  themselves.  By  Robert  C.  Jenkins,  M.A. 
Henry  S.  King  and  do. 

The  arrogant  claims  of  the  Church  of  Borne  are  producing  the  wonted 
effects  of  such  assumptions.  Throughout  its  hi8tory,'every  assault  upon 
true  Christianity,  whether  from  the  side  of  superstition  or  from  the  side 
of  rationalism,  has  had  for  its  most  notable  result  the  calling  into 
existence  of  unanswerable  apologetics ;  the  great  polemical  bulwarks  of 
the  Church  have  almost  without  exception  had  this  origin.  The  Vatican 
decrees  are  faring  badly,  and  must,  we  should  imagine,  begin  to  appear 
to  their  counsellors — if'^not  to  the  amiable  and  fanatical  old  Pope  him- 
self—the greatest  blunder  that  Eome  has  yet  made.  In  our  own  country, 
as  in  Germaiiy,  the  argument  has  gone  against  Uiem  with  almost  deadly 
effect.  Dr.  Newman  may  be  classed  with  Mr.  G-ladstone  as  having 
utterly  discredited  them ;  for  to  thoughtful  men  Dr.  Newman's  defence 
is  more  damaging  than  even  Mr.  Gladstone's  assault.  Canon  Jenkins, 
in  his  ecclesiastical  lore  and  polemical  adroitness — the  former  especially 
— is  inferior  to  no  champion  in  the  field.  Cardinal  Manning  is  an  i^no* 
ramus  by  his  side.  This  Utile  volume  traces  first  the  historical  relations 
of  English  law  and  thought  to  tlic  claitn  of  the  Papacy^  arisinff  out  of  the  so- 
called  '  Privileges  of  Peter,'  of  which  the  doctrine  or  infaliibllity  is  bat  the 
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Donsummfttion.  It  will  be  difficult  for  Eomanists  to  refute  the  author's 
formidable  array  of  faots,  proving  that  neither  recognition  of  national 
law  nor  authority  of  Scripture  supports  it.  Next,  it  is  shown  that  the 
Church  itself  refused  to  recognize  the  claim  so  long  as  it  had  freedom  to 
apeak }  and  further,  that '  the  Popes  of  almost  every  age  have  repudiated 
'  the  fatal  gift  which  Pius  IX.  has  so  rashly  extorted  from  the  credulity 
'  of  his  followers  in  the  nineteenth  century.'  Wiclif 's  words  only 
express  the  ancient  position  of  both  Church  and  law  courts :  '  As  it  was 

*  expedient  that  the  personal  presence  of  Christ  should  be  removed  from 

*  us,  it  cannot  be  necessary  that  the  personal  presence  of  a  Pope,  claim- 
'  ing  to  represent  Christ,  should  be  left  with  us  instead.'  Canon 
Jedkins's  book  will  be  found  an  erudite  armoury  of  weapons  for  whoever 
may  be  called  to  take  part  in  this  great  controversy. 

Voices  of  the  Prophets,  Twelve  Lectures  preached  in  the  Chapel 
of  liincolu's  Inn,  in  the  Years  1870-74,  on  the  Foundation 
of  Bishop  Warburton.  By  Edwin  Hamilton  Gifford, 
D.D.    Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

This  is  a  very  vigorous  and  reverent  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
prophecy.  Works  like  Dr.  Payne  Smith's,  instead  of  exhausting  their 
theme,  onlv  incite  to  fresh  stupes  of  it,  and  suggest  fresh  aspects  of  it. 
Dr.  Giffora  lays  the  basis  of  his  argument  in  a  vmdication  of  the  possi- 
bility and  reality  of  the  supernatural.  As  against  Professor  Baden 
Powell's  reassertion  of  Hume  s  objection,  that  no  testimony  can  reach  to 
the  proof  of  a  supernatural  cause  of  any  event  however  strange,  he 
adduces  the  character  of  the  alleged  resarrection  of  Lazarus,  which  suffices 
to  prove  that,  if  it  really  did  occur,  an  eye-witness  would  have  had  con- 
clusive proof  that  it  was  due  to  a  supernatural  cause ;  thus  showing  that 
a  miracle  is  not  essentially  incapable  of  proof.  As  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  immutability  of  natural  law,  he  adduces  the  important  admissions 
of  Professor  Huxley  and  Dr.  Tyndall.  He  then  sketches  the  history  of 
Hebrew  prophecy,  and  shows  how  inseparablv  it  was  intertwined  with 
the  life  and  convictions  of  the  Hebrew  people.  Next  he  discusses  the 
subtle  and  difficult  question  of  the  connection  oetween  true  pi  ophecy  and 
the  character  of  the  prophet,  maintaining  that  prophecy  is  the  fruit  of  a 
liyin^  union  between  the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  spirit  of  man.  Analofi^ous 
to  this  is  the  argument  that  Hebrew  j^rophecv  grew  out  of  the  ^religious 
life  of  the  patriarchs.  Then  Messianic  propnecy  is  discussed,  in  which 
discussion  the  unity  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  and  the  Messianic  reference 
of  the  53rd  chapter  are  vigorously,  and,  we  think,  successfully  main- 
tained. Dr.  Ginord  has  read  widely,  and  freely  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  Ewald  and  others  from  whom  he  differs  greatlv  in  his 
conclusions.  The  lectures  are  vigorous,  able,  and  succinct,  ana  are  a 
definite  contribution  to  the  great  controversy  of  our  day  concerning  the 
supernatural. 

Studies  qf  the  Divine  Muster.  By  Thomas  Griffith,  A.M. 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.    Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Mr.  Griffith's  book  is  avowedly  a  book  of  outlines  rather  than  one  of 
earefblly-finished  picture.  Taking  the  Gospel  of  Mark  for  his  basis, 
and  employing  the  letters  of  Paul  and  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Li^e  for  illustration  and  for  supplementary  information,  he  presents  us 
with  A  Belies  of  studies,  chronologicaUy  arranged  and  organically  oon- 
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neoted,  of  the  chief  eyents  in  our  Lord's  history,  and  the  chief  aspects 
of  His  character.  Thesct  af^ain,  are  little  more  than  crayons,  wrought 
in  the  reflectire  mode  of  the  preacher.  Sometimes  they  are  meagre, 
and  they  lack  interest  of  imagination ;  but  they  are  based  on  a  thorough 
and  eztensiTC  scholarship,  which  gathers  information  and  sanction 
from  all  sources.  Mr.  Griffith,  indeed,  is  somewhat  subdued  to  his 
reading,  for  although  he  does  not  want  rigour,  he  clearly  feels  more 
confident  in  the  authority  of  others  than  in  his  own  reading.  We 
could  dispense  with  three-fourUis  of  his  references,  for  sustained  and 
independent  thinking  of  his  own.  His  arrangement  is  a  little  fanciful. 
The  periods  of  the  day — night,  dawn,  sunrise,  forenoon,  noonday, 
sunset,  and  after-glow — are  the  symbols  of  his  chronological  arrange- 
ment. His  theology  is  eyangelical,  and  his  feeling  reyerent.  His  b<K>k 
adds  nothing  to  the  elucidation  of  the  great  history,  but  as  a  rapid 
commentary  on  the  chief  incidents  of  our  Lord's  history,  founded  upon 
thorough  and  scholarly  study,  and  arranged  with  lucidity  and  yigour 
we  may  very  heartily  commend  it. 

Tlie  PilgHm^B  Progresiy  as  originally  published  by  John  Bunyan. 
Being  a  Facsimile  Reproduction  of  the  First  Edition. 
Elliot  Stock. 

This  book  will  haye  interest  to  many  besides  bibliophilists.  There  is 
scarcely  a  child  in  the  kingdom  who  can  read  it,  who  will  not  be 
interested  in  seeing  how  the  first  copy  of  '  The  Pilgrim '  looked — what 
kind  of  paper  it  was  printed  upon,  ana  what  kind  of  type  was  used,  and 
what  were  the  first  engrayings  that  iUnstrated  it ;  altnongh  these  latter 
were  not  added,  wo  belieye,  until  the  second  edition. 

The  publisher  and  printer  hare  done  their  best  to  gratify  this  feeling. 
They  haye,  by  special  tyne  and  paper,  produced  a  facsimile  of  the  uni<}ue 
copy  of  the  first  edition  or  the  first  part,  with  all  its  peculiarities  of  snelling 
and  typical  arrangement.  A  few  months  earlier,  and  this  woula  haye 
excited  great  interest  at  the  Bedford  Bunyan  Festiyal.  This  first  edition 
was  issued  by  <  Nath,  Ponder ^  at  the  Peacock,  in  the  PouUrey,  near 
Cornhill,  1678.'  On  a  fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of  Fart  II.  in  the  ^British 
Museum  is  written, '  I  appoint  Mr.  Nathanael  Ponder,  and  no  other,  to 
print  this  work.  John  Buvtait.'  The  peculiarities  of  spellinff  and 
type  are  yery  great.  Italics  are  profasely  used,  capitals  are  em]^oyed 
in  a  yery  wanton  way,  and  obsolete  letters  occur.  Quaint  margmal 
comments,  often  omitted  by  modem  editors,  are  frequent,  e,y,, '  CSiris- 
tian  snibbeth  his  Fellow,' '  O  how  Talkatiye,' '  Leyiathan's  sturdinesa/ 
'Hopeful  swaggers.' 

The  second  edition  was  considerably  expanded,  and  it  is  interesting, 
by  comparison  with  this,  to  see  how  the  author's  conceptions  grew ; 
wnich  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  authorahip. 
The  yolume  is  one  of  equal  literary  and  popular  interest.  Its  yery 
binding,  we  should  add,  might  well  pass  for  old  sheep's  sldn. 

The  Chronology  of  the  Bible^  &o.  By  Ernest  de  Bunsen.  With 
a  Preface  by  A.  H.  SatgEi  M.A.  Longmans^  Green,  and 
Co. 

The  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  has  furnished  a  reliable 
basis  for  restoring  and  establishing  the  chronology  of  the  past.  The 
lists  of  the  Eponymes  enable  us  to  fix  the  dates  of  the  most  important 
eyents  in  Assyrian  history  with  absolute  precision.    One  of  the  Im- 
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mediate  resoltshas  been  to  destroy  the  implicit  faith  hitherto  placed  in  Old 
Testament  chronology.  It  is  undeniable  that  between  the  Biblical  and 
eoneiform  chronology  there  are  manifold  and  serious  differences,  and  it  is 
only  natural  that  there  should  be  serious  efforts  made  to  reconcile  the  two. 
The  work  before  us  is  another  attempt  (and  certainly  not  the  last)  at  ac- 
complishing this  task.  All  such  attempts,  if  intended  as  a  rational  eround 
for  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty,  must  be  made  with 
enlightened  caution,  and  with  freedom  from  prejudgment  of  the  subject  in 
dispute.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  attempts  that  have  hitherto  been  made  possess 
such  f^rounds  of  confidence.  Most  of  the  writers  on  the  subject  hare  set 
out  with  tbe  avowed  object  of  establishing  the  correctness  of  Old  Testa- 
ment chronology.  Several  methods  (or  rather  shifts)  have  been  adopted 
for  making  the  Biblical  chronology  square  with  the  Assyrian,  both  by 
English  and  German  chronologists,  but  none  have  been  altogether  suc- 
cessful. They  have  been  nothing  more  than  plausible  hypotheses,  in 
which  the  soecific  and  unmistakable  meaning  of  Biblical  documents  has 
been  set  aside  for  the  sake  of  securingthis  external  conformity.  We  are 
afraid  we  must  include  the  work  of  De  Bunsen  in  the  list  of  such  pro- 
ductions, with  the  additional  disadvantage,  that  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions on  many  important  points  are  decidedly  against  his  conclusions ; 
e.g,,  when  he  assumes  the  existence  of  a  special  Assyrian  monarch 
called  Phul  against  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions,  and  without  deriv- 
ing any  benefit  in  solving  the  difficulty.  Perhaps  the  utmost  that  can  be 
accomplished  is  to  show  why  and  how  the  Biblical  writers  have  fallen 
into  what  must  be  accepted  as  chronological  errors.  Of  this  we  have  a 
striking  illustration  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sayce  in  the  preface, 
where  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  Biblical  writer  placed  the  invasion  of 
Sennacherib  in  711  B.G.,  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
instead  of  in  701  b.c,  and  that  the  mistake  is  owin^  to  the  fact  that  the 
composer  of  the  national  chronicles  confounded  the  mvasion  of  the  Assy- 
rian king  Sargon,  711b.c.,  with  the  expedition  of  Sennacherib,  701b.c.  We 
cheerfully  admit  that  the  volume  contains  a  vast  amount  of  interesting 
and  origmal  matter,  and  that  the  author  has  arrived  at  a  series  of 
remarkaole  synchronisms.  Entirely  new  theories  are  advanced  in  regard 
to  many  events,  e,g,,  the  age  of  Ezra  and  the  Feast  of  Furim,  and  the 
possible  presence  of  Peter  in  Bome  in  the  ninth  year  after  the 
Crucifixion.  But  the  conclusions  connected  with  the  great  events  in 
the  life  of  Christ  will,  we  think,  excite  the  most  general  attention. 
Here  the  author  follows  the  statements  of  Irensus,  and  regards  the 
death  of  Jesus  as  having  taken  place  in  his  forty-ninth  year.  His  birth 
is  placed  fourteen  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the  wisdom  which 
astonished  the  Jewish  doctors  in  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  is  regarded 
as  acquired  in  the  sehools  of  Alexand[ria  during  the  stay  in  Egypt ! 

Ths  Inspiration  qfthe  Holy  Scriptures^  being  the  Baird  Lecture 
for  1873.  By  Bobert  Jamieson,  D.D..  Blackwood  and 
Sons. 


handbook  of  the  customary  arguments.  These  are  presentod  in  a  sin- 
gularly  luoid  and  amaable  form.  The  stjde  is  free  rrom  all  roughnessi 
and  ia  pari  and  dugniflad  thfooghoat.    Tha  roluma  ought  not  to  b# 
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placed  in  the  hands  of  ttiose  who  have  read  Ewald,  Colenso,  Kalisch, 
feeim,  or  Eenan,  &c.,  or  of  those  who  liave  lost  their  hold  u{)on  the  histori- 
cal validity  and  supernatural  authorship  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  the 
estimate  of  mucli  current  speculation,  the  argument  would  frequently 
break  down.  The  mere  presentation  of  it  in  this  form  would  provoke 
antagonism,  and  would  be  seen  to  assume  what  it  was  needful  to  establish. 
Yet  we  have  seldom  seen  a  more  charming  and  sensible  exposition  of  the 
assumed  fact  of  a  Divine  literature.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  lectures,  where 
theories  of  inspiration  are  discussed,  Dr.  Baird  almost  endorses  Cole- 
ridge's sarcastic  condemnation  of  'the  spiritual  ventriloquism*  of  the 
verbal  theory,  and  declares  that  it  *is  opposed  to  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind.'    His  *  grand  and  only  principle  is  that  inspiratioti  was 

*  universal,  the  inspiring  power  being  communicated  to  all  the  writers  of 

*  the  Bible  in  common,  vouchsafed  in  exact  proportion  to  the  necessity 

*  of  the  circumstances.*  Hence,  practically,  *  degrees  of  inspiration '  are 
conceded  in  every  instance,  preserving  the  divine  penmen  from  error. 
Some  of  the  objections  to  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  Old  Testament 
history  are  briedy  touched  upon,  and  here  and  there  well  met. 

The  New  Testament  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  A 
New  Translation,  on  the  Basis  of  the  Authorize^  Version, 
from  a  Critically  Uevised  Greek  Text,  newly  arranged  in 
Paragraphs  ;  with  Analysis,  Copious  References,  and  Illus- 
trations from  Original  Authorities,  Ifew  Chronological  and 
Analytical  flahnony  of  the  Pour  Gospels ;  Notes  and 
Dissertations.  l3y  John  Brown  McClellan,  M.A.>  Vicar 
of  Bottisham,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
In  Two  Vols.  Vol.  I.  The  Four  Gospels;  with  the 
Chronological  and  Analytical  Harmony.    Macniillan  and  Co. 

We  have  purposely  presented  at  full  length  the  title  page  of  this 
important  volume,  as  it  relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of  further  enume- 
ration of  the  multitudinous  character  of  the  work  before  us,  and  is  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  difficulty  imj^osed  on  any  reviewer  who 
should  presume,  in  a  few  lines  or  pages,  to  offer  an  estimate  of  what,  is 
obviously  the  result  of  the  labour  of  a  lifetime. 

Long  before  the  'Kevision  Committee'  was  formed,  the  author 
must  have  been  Air  advanced  in  his  colossal  undertakitig,  and  he  has 
attempted  to  do  single-handed  what  has  usually  been  considered  the 
work  of  an  entire  group  of  specialists.  Thus,  in  few  words,  he  has 
essayed  to  review  the  whole  question  of  the  Text  of  [the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  though  he  has  not  collated  MSS.  with  his  own  hand,  and 
is  content  with  the  materials  which  the  great  critical  editors  have 
accumulated  for  him,  yet  he  professes  to  have  Weighed,  and  sorted,  and 
reconsidered  every  letter  of  these  immense  stores  of  erudition*  He 
has  come  to  diametrically  opposite  conclusions  from  Tregelles,  Tisohen- 
dorf,  Alford,  Westcott,  and  Hort,  and  other  reoensionists,  thinking 
meanly  of  what  are  called  '  the  best  MSS.,'  and  trusting  to  the  con- 
sensus of  cursives  and  versions,  and  to  *  internal  evidence.'  For  the 
sake  of  the  text  he  has  made  independent  study  of  every  ancient  Tersion 
and  all  the  accessible  MSS.  of  these  versions.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Mc« 
Clellan  have  only  then  commencedi  because  with  a  view  to  amend  and 
oorrect  ihe  Authoriaed  Version  of  the  New  Teitatufint^  he  ptdfedsed  t# 
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have  reriewed  the  entire  range  of  Greek  literature  down  to  the  fourth 
century,  a.d.  He  has  veriCed  all  the  classical  quotations  of  Wett- 
stein,  Kypke,  and  a  host  of  other  scholars ;  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  ^hoie  question  of  interpretation  as  understood  by  successive 
Fathers,  and  translators,  and  essayists,  and  commentators,  down  to  the 
present  hour,  and  has  taken  account  of  every  work  bearing  in  an 
adverse  sense  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels.  Ho  boldly  and 
justly  claims  unique  preparation  for  his  great  work. 

The  already  cited  titie-pa^e  assures  us  of  the  apparatus  criticus 
which  accompanies  the  revised  version.  The  references  to  other 
Scripture,  and  to  innumerable  sources  of  illustration,  certainlv  remind 
the  reader  of  the  learning  of  such  critics  as  Bentley,  such  scholars  as 
Trigland,  Danz,  Scaliger,  Suicer,  and  the  affluence  of  such  encyclo- 
pcedists  as  Fritzsche  or  Winer  among  the  Germans,  as  Gresswell  or 
Davidson  among  English  students.  Efforts  are  made  to  furnish  the 
reader  with  well-digested  information  about  MSS.,  versions,  critical 
editions,  harmonies  of  the  Gospels,  &c.  &c.  Most  elaborate  disserta- 
tions on  some  hundred  and  fifty  different  questions  occur  either  in  the 
appendix  or  the  notes.  ^.^.,  the  genealogies  of  Christ,  in  which  all 
theories  commonly  held,  including  those  of  Grotius  and  Lord  Hervey, 
are  disputed  and  rejected  as  unsatisfactory.  The  dates  of  our  Lord's 
birth,  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  the  Besurrection  of  our  Lord)  with  many 
other  allied  topics,  are  discussed  at  great  length ;  and  though  the  whole  is 
characterized  by  the  utmost  eompression  consistent  with  clearness,  the 
volume  swells  to  (xciii.  and  763)  856  pages. 

It  is  obviously  unfair  to  the  writer  of  such  a  volume,  to  the  compiler 
of  such  an  encyclopsadia,  to  the  first-hand  investigator  in  such  a  held, 
and  on  such  a  vast  scale,  to  indulge  in  criticism  or  suggestion.  The 
author  has,  however,  adopted  a  style  of  self-assertion  which  is  singularly 
unlike  that  which  characterizes  some  of  our  greatest  scholars.  J3ishop 
Ellicott,  Professor  Lightfoot,  Drs.  Tregelles  and  AJford  laboriously 
toiled  in  these  same  regions,  uttering  scarcely  a  syllable  of  self-lauda- 
tion, or  any  admiration  of  their  own  exhausting  and  prolonged  toil. 
The  independence  and  personal  views  of  the  present  author  may  bo 
some  justification  of  a  style  which  will  bring  down  upon  him  some 
adverse  criticism. 

Thus  he  appears  to  ua  to  entertain  very  confident  if  not  misleading 
opinions  as  to  the  transcendent  excellence  of  the  Textus  Eeceptus.  He 
condemns  the  principles  on  which  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and  Tischendorf 
and  others  have  reconstituted  the  text,  but  he  uses  strong  words,  even 
abusive  terms,  which  appear  to  us  utterly  unoalled  for,  to  denote  modem 
dependence  upon  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  MSS.  There  la  no  sufficient 
grappling  witn  the  principle  of  modem  receuRionists,  and  little  occurs 
beyond  a  reprobation  of  what  he  calls  the '  Egyptian '  bondage,  from 
which  he  preaches  a  new  Exodus.  This  is  taking  advantage  of  a  term 
of  obloquy,  to  repudiate  the  Alexandrine  group  of  MSS.  He  speaks  of 
his  list  of  erroneous  and  corrupt  readings  found  in  ^^  and  J3,  and 
adopted  by  the  chief  modem  editors  (with,  of  course,  the  exception 
of  Dr.  Scrivener)  as  a  '  mathematical '  proof  of  the  invalidity  of  these 
MSS.  But  he  has  done  little  more  than  enumerate  sundry  now  well- 
known  readings,  and  cry  '  JFieJ  for  shame.'  In  not  a  few  of  these,  as 
we  have  recently  endeavoured  to  show  at  some  length,  the  internal 
cvitlcncc,  as  well  as  the  other  testimonies,  pronounce  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  reading  of  M  and  B.  The  whole  question  is  aisumed  by  Mr. 
lioCleUan  when  he  tells  us  that  these  MSS.,  though  admitted  by  hiui 
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to  be  the  oldest  in  existence,  are  hopeletaly  corrupt.  The  worship 
of  the  Textus  Eeoeptns,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  yalue  it 
may  undoabtedly  claim,  is  a  very  curious  phenomenon  on  the  part  of 
such  a  learned,  industrious,  independent,  and  scholarly  editor  as  Mr. 
MoClellan.  We  feel,  moreover,  tnat  he  has  hampered  his  scholarship, 
and  entangled  himself  in  serious  perplexities  by  his  enthusiastic 
adherence  to  the  theory  of  plenary  and  verbal  inspiration  of  the  four 
Gospels,  and  he  has  to  reconcile  it  with  facts,  by  a  dissertation  on  the 
use  of  the  words  c^irciv  Xr^&v,  XdXciy,  &c.  &c.,  in  which  he  aims  to 
show  that  when  Jesus  is  said  to  '  speak '  or  '  say  *  certain  things,  the 
words  that  follow  do  not  pretend  to  be  His  reported  speech,  but  only 
accurately  clothe  and  express  His  thought. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  give  examples  either  of  Mr.  MoClellan's  '  trans- 
'lation'  or  'harmony/  A  few  specimens  of  such  a  vast  undertaking 
would  be  like  a  brick  from  a  great  edifice,  and  could  give  no  more 
accurate  idea  of  the  laborious  workmanship  horn  which  it  would  be  an 
excerpt.  Still,  a  few  *  words '  may  offer  a  nint  of  his  method  of  mend- 
ing the  vocabuliOT : — '  Centurion,  is  replaced  by  '  Captain ; '  '  Band,'  by 
'Eegiment;*  *  Hell-fire,'  by  the  'Burning  Valley;'  'Publicans/  by 
•  Tax-aatherers ;  *  •  Daily,'  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  by  '  Needfiil; '  '  Penny,' 
by  '  Shilling.'  He  has  not  altered  the  translation  of  '  devils,'  or  intro- 
duced HaM  into  the  text  for  '  heU.'  '  Advocate '  is  the  substitute  for 
'  Comforter,'  and  *  Fatherless '  for  '  Comfortless,'  in  John  xiv. 

As  he  does  not  accept  the  c^dojciof  of  the-Yatican  MSS.  and  of  other 
authorities  for  Luke  li.  14,  he  translates  '  Good  pleasure  among  men,' 
which  is  sufficiently  ambiguous. 

Though  we  may  often  differ  in  details  from  the  results  arrived  at  by 
this  learned  author,  we  heartily  acknowledge  that  his  work  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  remarkable  monument  of  zeal  and  literary  devotion 
to  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  themes,  that  it  furnishes  the  student  with 
a  thesaurus  of  first-hand  investigations  into  the  text  and  its  meaning, 
that  it  manfully  grapples  with  many  difficult  questions,  and  often  throws 
unexpected  light  upon  the  sacred  text.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
it  did  not  come  within  the  scope  and  object  of  the  writer  to  meet  such 
difficulties  as  those  suggestea  by  the  anonymous  author  of '  Super- 
natural Beligion,'  and  that  the  volume  breathes  throughout  the  spirit  of 
most  loyal  veneration  and  love  for  the  Word  of  Goa  and  its  glorious 
theme. 

Sermons  preached  in  St.  Jameses  Chapel^  Tork-street,  London. 
Second  Series.  By  the  Rev.  Stopfokd  A.  Bkooke,  M. A., 
Ohaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Henry  S.  King 
and  Go. 

Mr.  Brooke  is  pre-eminently  a  practical  preacher.  He  is  more  con- 
eerned  with  impressions  than  convictions,  though  he  seeks  to  make  the 
one  subserve  the  other.  He  does  not  affect  a  stringent  logical  result, 
and  would  not  always,  perhaps,  be  careful  to  defend  himself  on  the 
score  of  abstract  consistency.  He  prefers  the  teaching  of  poets  to  that 
of  theologians ;  at  all  events,  as  has  been  very  well  saia,  he  would  admit 
that>he''has  really  learned  more  from  the  one  than  from  the  other. 
Smne  of  these  sermons  are  good  examples  of  their  own  particular  style. 
They  deal  directly  with  some  of  the  vices  of  the  age.  He  speaks 
plainly,  for  initanoei  of  the  French  plays,  and  the  orowdt  they  drew 
mm  high  loaiety.    So  lit  titati  a  leort  ef  other  Bialteri»  tanU/f 
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direoUy,  honestly.  Yefc  He  nerer  descends  to  mere  colloqnialism,  or 
sacrifices  personal  dignity  in  the  doing  of  it.  Throughout  there  is 
evidence  of  large  cnlture,  which  balances  and  carries  off  the  air  of 
freedom  which  occasionally  makes  itself  felt.  As  a  whole,  we  do  not 
rate  this  volume  quite  so  high  as  the  former  one ;  but  two  or  three  of 
the  sermons  are  more  striking.    Notably  is  this  true  of  those  on  the 

•  Victims  of  Fate '  and  the  '  Shipwrecks  of  Fate.'  which  touch  topics 
special  to  the  time.    The  first  sermon  in  the  rolume— '  The  Changed 

•  Aspect  of  Christian  Theology ' — is,  howerer,  the  most  valuable,  and 
the  most  perfectly  thought  out.  In  it  Mr.  Brooke  makes  claim  for  a 
iMger-hearted  theology,  one  which  will  do  something  to  harmonize  the 
wide  ideas  that  have  tnrough  various  agencies,  recent  poetry  among  the 
rest,  oome  to  connect  the  idea  of  Man  with  the  eternal  nature  of  God ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  sermon  he  says  much  which  has  our  sympathy, 
only  he  does  not  face  the  question — Why  it  comes  that  there  lies  so  deep 
in  man's  nature  the  need  for  a  theology  P  Considering  the  time  whicli 
Mr.  Brooke  has  given  to  the  study  of  Wordsworth  and  the  poets,  we 
wonder  at  his  very  incorrect  citations.  Surely  this  is  a  very  bad 
rersion  of  Wordsworth's  fine  lines  from  the  *  Ode  to  Duty  :'— 

'  Eternal  Lawgiver  1    Yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace  ; 
Nor  know  we  anything  more  fair 
Than  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face. 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds, 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads  ; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong, 
And  the  immortal  heavens,  through  thee, 

are  fresh  and  strong.' 

The  word  '  immortal '  here  instead  of  *  most  ancient,'  alters  the  meaning 
entirely. 

Law  and  God.    By  W.  Paob  Roberts^  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Eye, 
Suffolk.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Go. 

This  small  volume  of  sermons  treats  on  a  few  themes  which  may  be 
said  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  The  preacher,  in  handling 
these  elementary  topics,  desires  the  reader  'not  to  conclude  that 
'  becauee  he  only  treats  of  primitive  strata  that  he  is  an  unbeliever  in 
'  later  formations.'  This  remark  is  only  fair  to  himself  and  to  those  who 
would  criticise  these  sermons  from  sonie  other  standpoint  than  that  of  the 
writer.  They  have  received  high  praise  from  the  press ;  the  Spectator, 
if  we  remember  right,  classing  them  among  the  most  original  and  able 
sermons  of  the  day.  We  do  not  go  as  far  as  this ;  we  may  say  of  them, 
in  general,  that  they  are  sermons  of  the  type  of  the.late  Mr.  Bobertson  of 
Brighton.  They  have  a  certain  family  likeness  with  his,  and  while 
much  more  than  echoea,  we  may  distinctly  trace  in  them  the  same 
veins  of  thought  and  the  same  free  and  unconventional  handling  of  sacred 
subjects.  To  illustrate  our  meaning  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the 
sermon  on  the  text, '  Our  GK>d  is  a  consuming  fire*'  Mr.  iftoberts  begins 
by  stating  that '  this  verse,  like  several  others,  has  been  used  as  alarmilg^ 

•  conclusions  for  sermons  on  the  misery  of  those  who  are  hopelessly 
'  cast  away.  To  produce  what  is  called  revival,  the  quencbleas  fires  of 
'  torment  have  been  displayed  and  described  to  frighten  men  into  the 
'  love  of  GU>d  ;  and  then,  when  human  imagination  and  presumption  have 
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*  reaohed  tbebr  limit,  the  Bible  has  been  rammoned  to  seal  tlie  ferektiofi, 
'  and  the  stern  conolnsion  has  been  '*  Onr  God  is  a  consamingfire."'  In 
opposition  to  the  careless  naeritical  use  of  texts,  the  preacher  goes  on  to 
point  out  its  true  meaning  and  its  oonneotion  with  the  context.  He  shows 
that '  God  is  a  consuming  fire  of  all  untruths,  temporary  expedients,  and 
'  proTisionid  definitions,  and  yeils  and  coverings  of  spiritual  and  material 
'  ritualism ;  the  bodily  ritual  of  forms  and  garments,  and  the  spiritual 
*  ritual  of  imperfect  doctrines  and  ideas — all  these  He  will  oonsume  and 
'  is  evermore  consuming,  but  that  which  cannot  be  shaken  must  remun.' 
This  is  a  true  exegesis,  and  there  is  much  more  of  this  kind  in  this 
modest  little  rolume.  They  are  the  sermons  of  a  quiet,  thoughtful, 
earnest  preacher  who  has  rerolted  from  the  excessire  doctrinalism  of  the 
two  leaoinff  parties  in  the  Church  and  is  striking  out  a  middle  course  of 
his  own.  Mx>re  than  this  we  eannot  say  of  them ;  perhaps  higher  merit 
than  this,  or  the  pretension  to  originality,  Mr.  Boberts  himself  would  be 
the  first  to  disclaim. 

Scripture  Proverbs — Illustrated,  Annotated,  and  AppUed,    By 
Francis  Jacox.     Hodder  and  Stougliton. 

There  are  two  or  three  writers  upon  whom  we  hare  exhausted  both 
our  epithets  and  our  ingenuity.  Mr.  Jacox  is  one  of  them.  His  books 
are  as  like  each  other  in  general  characteristics  as  forests  and  wdens 
and  mountains  are ;  jinfauing  and  charming  in  their  dirersity  and  fresh- 
ness, they  are  so  much  alike  in  the  eharacteristics  which  present  themselyes 
to  the  reviewer,  especially  where  he  has  to  compress  tne  salient  features 
of  a  book  into  a  sentence,  that  it  must  suffice  to  refer  our  readers  to 
almost  any  number  of  this  Beview  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  We 
will  only  say,  therefore,  that  the  present  volume  consists  of  a  nearer 
approach  to  sermons  than  any  that  have  preceded  it.  But  sermons — 
why,  bless  us,  any  one  of  them  has  wealth  enough  of  anecdotal  and 
literary  illustration  to  make  a  reputation.  Open  where  one  will,  one 
finds  some  good  anecdote  or  quotation,  or  illustrative  referenee,  and  all 
so  pertinent,  that  they  seem  a  natural  growth.  If  this  be  not  genius, 
what  is?  Here  are  fifty-two  of  these  compositions.  One  wonders 
whether  Mr.  Jacox  ever  preached  them,  and  if  so,  what  hit  hearers 
thought.  Certainly  they  would  not  sleep.  Whatever  they  might  be  as 
sermonsi  they  are  delightful  reading. 

Minutes  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  qf  Divines,  tchile  engaged 
in  preparing  their  Directory  for  Church  Oovemment,  Con^ 
fission  of  Faith,  and  Catechism  {November,  1644,  to  March, 
1649),  Jrom  Transcripts  of  the  Originals,  procured  by  a 
Committee  qf  the  Chneral  Assembly  qfthe  Church  of  Scotland. 
Edited  for  the  Oommittee  bj  the  Rev.  Amexandbb  F. 
Mitchell,  D.D.,  and  the  Bey.  John  Strttthbrs,  LL.D. 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Few  documents  connected  with  the  theological  and  ecelesiastieal 
history  of  £ng|land  are  more  interesting  thau  the  records  of  the  sittings 
of  the  Westmmster  Assembly,  contained  in  tluree  folio  MS.  volumes 
preserved  in  Dr.  Williams'  lioraiy,'  now  located  in  its  new  building  in 
Graftou-street,  which  are  supposed  to  have  oome  into  Dr.  WiUiians' 
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poMesiion  from  Dr.  William  Bates'  library.  Of  tlieae  the  present  volame 
IS  a  tranacript«  The  MS.  is  almost  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of 
Adoniram  Byfield*  In  addition  to  the  formal  bnsinesB  minutes,  notes 
of  the  debates  appear  to  have  been  taken,  and  are  here  given.  The 
only  departure  from  literal  transcription  seems  to  be  the  modemiaed 
spelling  in  which,  after  some  hesitation,  it  was  at  length  resolved  the 
minutes  should  be  printed. 

The  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
have  done  good  service  in  publishing  this  interesting  document,  from 
which  the  Church  historian  will  glean  much  that  is  interesting.  Its 
publication  a  little  earlier  would  have  saved  Dr.  Stoughton  a  good  deal 
of  laborious  deciphering  of  crabbed  handwriting  and  obscure  contrac- 
tions. Here  is  a  curious  entry,  June  17,  16i5 — '  That  the  members  of 
'  the  Assembly  do  not  bring  any  new  books  or  other  books  into  the 

*  Assembly  to  read  privately  durmg  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly.'  Dr. 
Mitchell  contributes  a  long  and  carefully  written  introduction  on  the 
Character  of  the  Assembly^  Doctrinal  Standards. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Sfe,  By  John  Petsu 
Lange,  D.D.  Translated^  &a,  by  Philip  Schaff^  D.D. 
VoL  VII.  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Book  of  Job,  a  rhyth- 
mical  Tersion^  with  Introduction  and  Annotations.  By 
Prof.  Taylor  Lewis,  LL.D.  A  Commentary.  By  Otto 
ZocKLER,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  addi- 
tions by  Prof.  L.  J.  Evans,  D.D.,  together  with  a  general 
introduction  to  the  Poetical  Books.  Edinburgh :  T.  and 
T.  Clark. 

The  Two  Epietlee  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  By  Ohektlan 
Friedrich  Klino.  Translated  from  the  Second  Beyised 
Edition  by  Dakiel  W.  Poor,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  Presbyterian 
Church,  Jn  ewark,  N.  J.     Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

The  general  introduction  to  the  poetieal  books  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  S chaff,  and  though  written  currente  calaMO  is  Tory 
pleasant  and  iDstructire.  There  is  a  brief  characterisation  of  the 
poetical  fragments  of  the  entire  Bible ;  special  attention  is  giyen  to  the 
books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Eccleiiastes,  and  the  Cantieles.  Mr. 
Taylor  Lewis  then  proceeds  to  a  laborious  and  valuable  exhibition  of 

*  Tne  Theism  of  the  Book  of  Job,'  under  this  broad  title  introducing  the 
whole  question  of  the  Biblical  theology  of  the  future  life.  There  is  a 
fine  healthy  criticism  of  the  entire  theory  of  the  future,  and  of  the 
comparative  silence  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  theme,  together  with  fair 
dednctions  from  the  spiritual  elevation  and  .communion  with  '  the 
Eternal '  with  which  the  sacred  minstrelsy  abounds.  This  is  followed 
by  a  careful  and  seholarljr  exhibition  of  the  sreat  theological  purpose  of 
the  Book  of  Job.  We  wish  Mr.  Lewis  had  (i^appled  with  the  views  of 
Mr.  Froude  in  his  celebrated  essay,  or  with  those  i>ropounded  in 
Kuenen's  '  History  of  Israel.'  He  does  provide  material  with  which 
to  deal  with  both,  thoush  the  treatise  is  more  hermeneutical  than 
eritioal.  '  Job '  is  treated  as  a  dramatie  poem,  but  '  subjectivel]^  true' 
in  detail,  the  supematnral  element  accompanying  it  indicating  objective 
historical  fitcts.    Mr.  Lewis  then  introduces  a  niythmic  version  of  the 
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entire  book»  witli  noteB,  and  lie  appends  'Disaertaiions  on  the  moat 
difficult  passages  of  the  poem/  This  is  all  introdactoxy  to  the 
Toluminous  work  of  Otto  Zoekler,  D.D.,  in  which  '  the  Book  of  Job  is 
theologically  and  homileticall^r  expounded.'  Dr.  Zockler  diseusses  the 
date,  and  refers  it  to  the  age  whioh  produced  the  Solomonic  literature.  He 
discusses  the  relation  of  Job  to  the  phraseology^  and  theologjr  of  Isaiah  and 
Amos,  and  sees  so  many  indications  of  the  period  of  Hezekiah,  that  he  is 
disposed  to  place  it  at  that  epoch.  He  yindicates  the  integrity  of  the  poem, 
including  the  vmlogae  and  epilogue,  togetiier  with  Elihu's  speeches ;  he 
gires  a  oareful  analysis  of  the  entire  contents,  and  recites  the  abundant 
literature  of  the  whole  subject.  Then  follows  the  Commentary.  We 
can  confidently  say  that  here  is  more  material  than  in  the  magna 
moralia  of  Gregory  the  Great,  or  in  the  thirteen  yolumes  of  Caryl  on 
Job ;  and  that  the  scholarship,  the  extent  of  the  researches,  and  the 

genuine  interoretation  effected  render  the  work  far  more  yaluable  than 
be  celebratea  productions  of  either  the  Pope  or  the  Puritan. 
The  second  yolumets  the  sixth  of  Lange's  'New  Testament  Commen- 
tary on  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  which  is  being  translated,  with  additions, 
under  the  supenntendence  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff.  Though  it  has  been  pub- 
lished for  some  years,  it  has  neyer  passed,  until  the  present  time,  under 
our  notice.  It  corresponds  with  the  remaining  yolumes  of  this  most 
yaluable  series  in  the  ezhaustiye  character  of  its  treatment.  The 
'  introduction,'  as  we  haye  observed  on  preyious  occasions,  b  not  equal 
in  character  or  yalue  to  the  exegetical  and  doctrinal  portions  of  the 
work,  and  leaves  many  questions  of  prime  interest  untouched ;  but  Dr. 
Kling,  who  was  at  once  learned  and  evangelical,  has  successfully  dealt 
with  the  numerous  problems  which  a  discussion  of  these  epistles 
demanded  from  him.  His  translation  has  interwoven  into  the  text  ti&e 
opinions  of  Hodge,  Alford,  Stanley,  and  other  American  and  English 
commentators  on  these  epistles,  ana  thrown  the  whole  into  the  form  of  a 
thoroughly  EogUsh  work.  He  has  not  scrupled  to  ffive  the  sense  rather 
than  the  precise  idiom  of  the  original.  This  methoa  has  its  advantages, 
but  is  open  to  some  objection.  jBoth  writer  and  translator  lay  emphasis 
on  the  premillennial  advent  of  our  Lord,  and  on  the  vast  period  that  is  to 
intervene  between  the  first  and  second  resurrection.  The  volume  is 
enriched  by  doctrinal,  ethical,  homiletical,  and  practical  comments  on 
each  paragraph. 

The  True  Text  of  the  Old  Testament;  with  some  Remarks  on  the 
Language  qf  the  Jews.  By  the  Rev.  Jambs  Bbodie,  A.M. 
Jolmstoiie  and  Hunter. 

Mr.  Brodie  presents  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  some  plausibility 
in  the  hypothesis  that  the  Septuagint  yersion  of  the  Old  Testament 
represents  an  older  and  truer  text  ofthe  Hebrew  canonical  scripture  than 
that  furnished  by  the  Masoretio  text.  Unlike  a  recent  author  who 
utterly  condemns  the  Septuagint  and  its  influence  upon  the  ancient  and 
modem  versions,  he  seems  to  think  that  the  deviations  from  the  Hebrew 
text  are  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  tiie  presence  of  authentic  copy. 
He  takes  no  account  of  the  numerous  proofs  afforded  of  helpless  and 
obvious  misunderstanding  of  the  text  on  the  port  of  some  of  ue  trana- 
lators.  He  thinks  that  the  adoption  of  the  Septuagint  chronology  would 
solve  most  of  our  difficulties,  and  that  a  yersion  of  our  translation  should 
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be  under  the  tatelage  of  the  Septoagint  rather  than  of  the  great  light 
thrown  by  the  stady  of  cognate  lan^^oages  upon  the  Hebrew  text. 

It  iB  somewhat  coriouB  to  find  this  advice  coupled  with  an  attempt  to 
disproye  the  existence  of  the  Aramaic  vemacular  of  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  and  an  endeavour  to  refute  the  conclusion  of  Diodati,  Hug,  and  Dr. 
Alexander  Boberts,  on  the  language  spoken  by  our  Lord  and  TTi« 
apostles.  We  do  not  think  he  furly  deals  with  the  arguments  of  Dr. 
Boberts,  who  never  (as  our  author  affirms)  asserts  that  Ghreek  was  the 
<mly  toneue  spoken  in  Palestine.  On  the  contrary,  he  throughout  his 
most  subtle  and  cumulative  argument  maintains  that  the  «^ws  were 
bilingual,  and  that  at  the  time  of  our  Lord  this  peculiarity  was  ten  more 
displayed  in  Galilee  of  the  GFentiles  than  in  Jerusalem,  ^e  careful 
treatment  of  this  interesting  question  by  Dr.  Boberts  has  not  received 
adeauate  recognition  or  examination  by  modem  scholars,  and  we  do  not 
thixik  tiiat  Mr.  Brodie  is  equal  to  the  task  of  refuting  his  insenious 
speculation.  His  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  this  and  other 
matters  discussed  in  the  present  volume  is  singularly  slender. 

The  Dirge  of  Coheleth  in  Ecelesiastea  xii,  discussed  and  lite- 
rally Interpreted.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Taylor,  M.A.9  Fellow 
and  Divinity  Lecturer^  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Williams  and  Norgate. 

This  brief  but  learned  treatise  quite  demolishes  in  our  opinion  the 
anatomical  rendering  of  the  celebrated  dirge  on  death  in  Ecclesiastes  xii. 
The  author  does  full  justice  to  the  interpretation  which  he  rejects,  and 
which  has  been  sustained  by  the  high  scholarship  of  Umbreit  and  Gins 
berg;  but  we  think  he  shows  that  the  literal  rendering  of  the  passage  is 
all  that  if  required  to  bring  out  the  rich  dramatic  representation  of  the 
changes  effected  by  the  death  of  the  head  of  a  household*  Great  use  is 
made  by  Mr.  Tavlor  of  cognate  dialects,  of  Oriental  poetry,  and  of 
Biblioal  usage.  The  volume  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  careful  and 
exhaustive  exegesis. 

A  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes.      By  Rev.  T.  Pelhak  Dale, 
M.A.    Rivingtons. 

It  is  no  small  advantage  to  know  an  author's  standpoint.  Of  this, 
happily,  we  are  able  to  inform  the  reader  on  the  authority  of  the  author. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  this  oommentiOT  is  the  great  attention  and 
weight  assigned  to  the  translation  of  the  LxX.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Dale 
adopts  a  view  which  on  the  surface  of  it  is  improbable,  viz.,  that  the 
Greek  version  is  an  interlinear  translation,  made  with  the  idea  that  those 
who  used  it  had  the  Hebrew  text  before  them ;  that  it  was  an  early 
instance  of  Locke's  interlinear  translations.  He  protests  against  the 
strange  renderings  of  the  Greek  version  being  dismissed  as  palpable 
errors,  and  regards  it  as  a  very  good  translation ;  the  translators  always 
endeavouring  to  give  the  best  possible  tendering  of  the  passage  before 
them.  He,  moreover,  believes  that  ihe  *  meaning  compounded  of  the 
meanings  of  the  LXX.'s  rendering,  to  use  a  mathematical  simile,'  will  give 
us  often  the  precise  shade  of  signification  of  the  Hebrew  of  which  we  are 
in  search.  This  commentary  abounds  in  exemplifications  of  this  principle. 
The  authorinforms  us  that  he  has  devoted  all  his  Hebrew  and  Greek  studies 
to  the  investigation  of  the  meaning  of  this  one  book  in  the  sacred  canon. 
A  komo  unius  librh  as  he  styles  himself,  is  a  rara  avis  in  these  days,  and 
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one  if  quite  ovnoiu  to  Bee  tlie  reenli  of  a  *  mierofloopie  attenlioB  to  the 

*  grammar  of  the  writer  and  a  minute  and  eareful  animriia  ci  OTery  form 

*  and  expref  aion  lie  usee.'  And  we  gladly  acknowledge  that  the  work  ii  one 
of  more  than  areraffe  yalne  and  intereit.  Mr.  Dale  is  alwayi  thong[htfal, 
and  frequently  independent.  The  candour  and  modeity  with  which  he 
puts  forth  hii  yiews  oompletely  diiarm  criticism.  It  ia  the  modesty  of 
knowledge,  and  not  of  iterance.  He  lays  claim  to  nothing  absolutely 
new,  and  lays  no  special  stress  upon  any  grammatical  point,  except  the 
difference  in  meaning  between  the  contracted  and  uncontracted  form  of 
the  relatiye,  which  have  generally  been  regarded  the  same.  He  leares  the 
Solomonic  authorship  of  the  book  an  open  question,  although  eridently 
inclined  to  that  opinion,  and  as  we  think  in  the  face  of  irresistible  eri- 
denoe,  arising  from  the  general  character  of  the  book  and  the  peculiarities 
of  ihe  language.  He  makes .  the  design  of  Koheleth  to  work  out  and 
exemplify  itxe  concluding  aphorism  of  the  whole,  '  Fear  God,  and  keep 
His  commandments.'  The  chief  faults  of  the  yolume  before  us  arise 
from  the  same  source  as  its  excellencies,  ris.,  that,  being  a  man  of  one 
book,  the  author's  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive, 
and  he  has  giyen  too  little  evidence  of  acquaintance  with  the  labours  of 
modem  grammarians.  He  also  la^s  far  too  much  stress  and  reliance  on 
the  Septuagint  yersion — a  translation  so  full  of  mistakes  cannot  be  of 
much  real  weight  in  critical  matters.  In  his  own  translation  of  the 
original  he  has  aimed  at  expressinff  too  much,  and  the  result  is  an 
exoessiye  literalness,  and  often  a  false  emphasis.  "hSx.  Dale,  heweyer, 
has  entered  heartily  and  patiently  into  his  subject,  and  treated  it  with 
great  care  and  discrimination.  Our  thanks  are  but  poor  pay  for  the 
patient  toil  he  has  bestowed  upon  this  difficult  book ;  and  although  he  has 
bestowed  soman^  years  of  intelligent  thought  upon  so  small  a  ^rtion  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  we  assure  him  they  have  not  been  wasted.  The 
useM  lessons  and  the  fresh  light  are  an  ample  recompense  fbr  all  the 
labour. 

JScclesiastes :  a  Contribution  to  its  Interpretation;  an  Exegeiieal 
Analysis^  and  a  Translation;  with  Notes.  By  Thomas 
Tyler,  M.A.,  Prizeman  in  Hebrew  and  New  Testament 
Greek  of  the  TTniversity  of  London,  Author  of  **  Jehoyah, 
the  Redeemer  God/  &c.    "Williams  and  Norgate. 

All  Biblical  scholars  admit  tbat  the  Book  of  Ecolesiastes  is  beset  with 
difficulties ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  any  interpreter  has  fully  succeeded 
in  removing  them.  Its  authorship,  its  date,  and  the  general  tone  and 
spirit  of  its  teaching  have  elicited  different  and  conflicting  opinions. 
And  it  is  probable  that  no  amount  of  investigation  or  accuraof  of 
research  and  scholarship  will  lead  to  general  agreement  on  ihese  pomts. 
The  older  and  traditional  view  that  Solomon  was  the  author  of  the  book 
is  now  generally  relinquished ;  and  the  opinion  held  by  the  most  eminent 
scholars  is,  that  it  is  a  case  ofpersonated  authorship.  Mr.  Tyler,  after  a 
critical  examination  of  the  Hebrew  term,  rendered  'jpreacher,'  seemar 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  personification  of  an  ideal  assembly  oi 
Jewish  philosophers.  The  unity  and  the  discrepancies  pervading  th» 
Book  he  conceives  both  tend  to  confirm  this  view.  Its  date  he  %xe^.  at 
about  200  years  b.c.,  the  tone  and  character  of  its  teaehingt  oonduoting 
him  to  this  opinion.  Its  doctrines  or  philosophical  theories  he  toaces 
to  iiie  blended  influence  of  Stdoism  and  Epicureaniami  which  had  losmd 
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their  way  into  Judea.  But  although  with  great  ahility  and  scholarship 
Mr.  Tyler  contends  for  this  view  of  the  teachings  of  the  Book,  we  are 
more  disposed  to  accept  that  of  Bleek,  who  assigns  them  a  higher  and 
purer  range  than  the  philosophy  of  Greece  ever  reached.  Still,  the 
author's  opinion  merits  earnest  and  thoughtful  consideration,  and  his 
book  as  a  whole  may  be  regarded  as  a  useful  contribution  to  theological 
science.  His  introauction  takes  up  all  questions  bearing  on  the  autnor- 
ship,  character,  and  design  of  the  Book;  his  ezegeticai  analysis  is,  on 
hia  own  ground,  an  admirable  example  of  luminous  exegesis ;  and  his 
translation,  although  not  in  all  cases  an  improyement  on  the  authorized 
yersion,  is,  together  with  its  notes,  the  fruit,  of  ripe  and  accurate  scholar- 
ahip,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  those  who  desire  to  bestow  a  careful 
ana  critical  examination  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

Critical  and  Exegeiical  Handbook  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romane, 
By  Heinrich  August  Wilhelm  Meyer,  Th.D.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Fifth  Edition  of  the  German  by  the  Rev. 
John  C.  Moore,  B.A.,  and  the  Brer.  Edwin  Johnson, 
B.A. ;  the  Translation  Eeyised  and  Edited  by  William 
V.  DicoKSON,  D.D.  Vol.  II.  The  Gospel  of  St.  John,  Trans- 
lated from  the  Fifth  Edition  of  the  German  by  the  Bey. 
William  TJrwick,  M.A. ;  the  Translation  Revised  and 
Edited  by  G.  Frederick  Crombie,  D.D.    Vol  I. 

The  latter  work  received  Dr.  Mejer'i  careful  revision  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1868,  and  embodies,  in  a  careful  and  learned  introduction,  his 
criticiams  on  the  latest  results  of  the  Johannine  Controversy.  Dr.  Meyer, 
whose  liberal  sympathies  are  open  to  all  advances  of  scientific  truth,  and 
whose  fidelity  to  conviction  ensures  their  fullest  consideration,  gives  in 
his  renewed  and  established  confidence  to  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the 
Foiirth  Gospel.  How  this  can  be  designated  traditional  or  prejudiced 
belief  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  Senan  has,  from 
an  ultra- theological  standpoint,  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Consum- 
mate scholarship  and  something  like  ezegeticai  genius  unite  in  Dr.  Meyer 
in  a  de^e  to  wnich  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel.  When  a  man 
can  write  as  follows  concerning  the  conclusions  of  ^aur  and  others,  which 
are  absolutely  destructiye  of  his  own,  his  candour  and  truth-loying  are 
well  nigh  perfect :  '  Should  they  succeed  in  demonstrating  that  the 
'  declaration  of  the  Gt>spei's  apostolic  birth  as  written  by  all  the  Christian 
'  centuries  is  erroneous,  we  would  haye  to  do  honour  to  the  .truth,  which 
'  in  that  case,  also,  thjugh  painful  at  first,  could  not  fail  to  prove  itself 
'  that  which  maketh  free.' 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  a  Justification  of  its  National  Title 
and  Character,  and  an  Exposition  of  Controverted  Passages  in 
covtformity  therewith.  The  Donnellan  Lectures,  preached 
before  the  University  of  Dublin  in  the  years  1871  and  1872. 
By  John  Leech,  M.A.,  T.C.D.    Bivingtons. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  graye,  if  not  insuperable  difficulties, 
attach  to  several  passages  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  on  the  suppo- 
sition generally  accepted,  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  believing  portion 
of  the  Jewish  people.    Almost  all  commentators  have  striven  to  remove 
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these  difficulties,  and  to  brine  tliem  into  hannony  with  the  common  con- 
ception of  the  design  of  the  Epistle.  Still  the  solutions  seemed  forced, 
and  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  question  then  arises,  is  there  any 
more  excellent  way  by  which  the  things  hard  to  be  understood  might  be 
relieredor  explained?  Mr.  Leech  thinks  he  has  discorered  that  way ; 
nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  his  riew  relieyes  certain  difficulties,  and 
gives  fitness  and  adaptation  to  the  general  tone  of  the  Epistle.  He 
regards  the  Epistle  as  addressed  to  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole,  and 
its  exhortations,  warnings,  and  covenanted  privileges  as  having  reference 
to  them  as  a  nation.  Without  endorsing  this  view  as  altogether  satisfao- 
tory,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  Mr.  Leech  evinces  considerable  critical 
skiu,  and  no  ordinary  force  of  reasoning  in  working  it  out.  Moreover* 
his  uniform  fairness  and  dispassionate  tone  are  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation, and  cannot  fail  to  secure  for  his  lectures  acceptance  as  an 
honest  and  enlightened  attempt  to  elucidate  Divine  truili* 

Expositor!/  Lectures  on  the  Ilpistle  to  the  Hebrews.    First  Series. 

Chapters  I. — ^YII.    By  Adolph  Sapuir.    John  F.  Shaw 

and  Go. 

Being  pulpit  expositions,  these  lectures  are  of  course  ponular  rather 
than  scholastic.  Mr.  Saphir,  however,  has  evidently  reaa  up  for  his 
subject,  if  not  at  original  sources,  yet  in  such  translations  as  are  access- 
ible to  English  students.  The  rich  and  somewhat  unctuous  evangelical 
style  of  Mr.  Saphir  has,  of  course,  very  full  expression  here,  but  his 
treatment  is  intelligent,  and  is  well  under  critical  control.  The  lectures 
are  likely  to  be  useful,  especially  in  these  days  of  pretentious  priestism ; 
for  the  parallel  between  Jewish  priestism  ana  the  claims  of  the  pseudo- 
Christian  priests  of  our  own  day  scarcely  need  be  pointed  out. 

A  Popular  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.    By  D.  D. 

Whedon,  D.D.  of  the  American  Methodist  Church.    The 

Gospels.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

This  is  a  very  sensible  commentary,  replete  with  sound  information,  un- 
disturbed by  the  angry  tempest  of  doubtful  and  reckless  criticism  with 
which  the  Gospels  have  been  assailed.  Dr.  Whedon  has  illustrated  his 
pages  with  woodcuts  and  coloured  maps,  and  has  made  the  reader  of  his 
commentary  aware  of  all  the  light  which  modem  travel  and  geographical 
research  have  thrown  on  the  Evangelic  history.  He  has  not  Durdened 
his  pages  with  the  signs  of  literary  research,  but  his  views,  while  strongly 
conservative,  are  expressed  with  candour  and  breadth.  He  gives  no 
quarter  to  Eestoratiouists,  or  Destruotionists,  or  Baptists,  or  Bomanists, 
and  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  maintaining  his  theological  position.  He 
presumes  his  reader  to  be  perfectly  innocent  of  any  complicity  with 
mitdern  German  criticism.  Scarcely  any  information  is  supplied  on  the 
question  of  the  authorship  or  authenticity  of  the  Gospels.  Nevertheless, 
the  class  especially  addressed  in  this  popular  commentary  will  not  be 
disappointed. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ.    Four  Books.     Translated  from  the 

Latin.     By  W.  Benham^  B.D.,  Yicar  of  Margate.    Mac- 

millan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Benham,  in  his  Preface,  discusses  the  authorship  of  the  'De 
Imitatione.'    He  maintains  that  it  was  in  existence  in  tne  thirteenth 
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century,  whieli  is  fatal  to  the  claim  <^  Thomas  Eempis,  who  was  born 
m  1380,  and  to  that  of  John  Gerson,  Chancellor  of  the  Uniyersity  of 
Paris,  who  died  in  1429.  That  it  was  the  work  of  a  John  Gerson  he  holds 
to  be  demonstrated.  Bellarmine,  Mabillon,  and  the  Benedictines,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  MSS.,  attribute  the  work  to  him.  Mr.  Ben- 
ham  concludes  that  he  was  John  Gerson,  Abbot  of  Vercelli.  Notwith- 
standing;;  the  eyidence  which  has  convinced  Mr.  Benham,  we  still  think 
with  the  Sorbonne  and  with  Mr.  Hallam,  that  the  presumption  is  with 
Thomas  Ton  Kempen.  We  must,  however,  for  details  of  the  evidence,  refer 
our  readers  to  Hallam's  admirable  summary  in  his  '  List  of  Extracts.' 
Even  Mr.  Benham's  publication  retains  X  tCempis'  name  on  the  title 
page.  Mr.  Benham  has  thought  a  new  translation  from  the  Latin 
necessary.  It  reads  smoothly,  and  gives  the  sense  accurately,  although 
occasionally  it  passes  into  paraphrase.  The  publishers  have  embodied 
it  in  an  ornamental  little  volume,  with  bordered  pages,  after  the  manner 
of  the  '  Dame  of  Death.' 

The  Historic  Origin  of  the  Bible :  a  Handbook  of  Principal 
Facts  from  the  best  recent  authorities,  Oerman  and  English. 
By  Edwin  Coke  Bessell,  A.M.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Profesaor  Roswell  D.  Hitghoogk,  D.D.,  of  Union 
Ijieological  Seminary,  New  York.  Edinburgh :  W. 
Oliphant  and  Co. 

The  history  of  any  great  literary  work — its  origin,  its  trazismission, 
its  versions,  the  critical  tests  to  which  it  has  been  subjected — is  fraught 
with  special  interest  to  every  scholar  and  student  of  the  past.  No  record 
of  dynasties  or  genealogies  of  kings  tells  so  much  of  real  progress  and  of  the 
vitality  of  truth  as  the  pedigree  of  a  book.  And  of  no  book  is  this  so 
supremely  true  as  of  the  Bible.  Its  historic  origin  and  transmission  are 
not  only  blended  with  the  most  important  questions  of  the  past,  but 
clearly  demonstrate  its  superhuman  character.  To  trace  the  pedigree 
of  the  Bible,  then,  and  to  recount  the  vicissitudes  through  which  it  has 
passed,  in  coming  down  to  us  through  so  many  ages,  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  and  important  tasks  to  which  a  writer  can  address  himself.  It 
demands  scholarship,  critical  skill,  insight,  and  patient  research.  The 
perusal^  of  this  admirable  volume  will  convince  every  reader  that  its 
author  is  eminently  distinguished  by  these  qualifications.  With  great 
clearness  and  felicity  of  arrangement  he  traces  the  history  of  the  English 
Bible,  from  the  esrliest  Ssxon  translations  down  to  ottr  present  autho« 
rized  version ;  and  treats  with  sufficient  fulness,  and  with  the  accuracy 
of  true  scholarshiu,  of  the  written  text,  the  ancient  versions,  and  the 
canon  of  the  I^ew  Testament ;  also  of  the  language,  manuscripts,  versions, 
and  general  textual  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  together  with  its  canon 
and  the  origin  of  its  separate  books.  In  addition,  the  volume  is  enriched 
with  some  valuable  appendices,  in  which  the  leading  opinions  respecting 
revision  are  given,  and  the  character  and  claims  of  the  Apocryphal 
books  are  discussed.  As  a  whole,  Mr.  Bessell's  treatise  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  complete  we  have  met  with  on  the  subject.  It  embraces 
more  than  any  single  volume  which  treats  of  the  important  (juestions 
discussed,  and  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  hbrary  of 
every  theological  student  and  scholar. 
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Chd  in  CoMciomnew :  The  Immavdbk  Foundation  0/  Supers- 
natural  JReligion.  By  Josbph  Morris,  Minuter  of 
Brunswick  Chapel,  Bristol.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

This  is  a  remarkable  and  suggestive  pampUet.  The  author  shows 
how  it  is  possible  to  find  in  consciousness  sucn  a  vision  of  God  that  we 
know  Him  to  bb,  as  surely  as  we  know  our  own  epo  i  thus,  we  ourselves 
are  evidence  of  the  presence  and  character  of  (}od.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  argument  flows  into  verse,  at  once  strong  and  tender,  and 
if  the  style  is  rhapsodical  it  reveals  very  cleariy  the  intensity  of  a 
powerful  thinker,  and  the  dazzling  effect  produced  upon  a  sensitive 
spirit  by  the  awful  intimate  presence  of  the  Most  Hi^h.  The  author 
guards  nis  snecialty  from  pantheistic  inferences,  and  displays  an  eager 
loyalty  to  Cnrist.  The  foil  merits  of  the  method  and  the  argument  are 
partially  ooncedied  by  the  brevity  and  the  passionate  rhetoric  of  the 
treatment ;  but  some  worried  souls  may  and  will  find  peace  in  it. 

Hiitory  of  the  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science.  By  J.  W. 
Draper,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  University  of  New  York. 
Henry  B.  King  and  Co. 

Dr.  Draper  has  already  made  his  mark  on  this  subject  by  his  history 
of  European  civilization,  in  which,  following  the  lines  of  Buckle  and 
Lecky,  he  has  traced  out  the  history  of  civlTization  as  the  revolt  of  the 
human  intellect  against  the  authority  of  the  Church.  That  the  history 
of  ten  centuries  islittle  else  than  this  oonflict  is  not  to  be  denied.  From 
the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century  the  conflict  went  on  with  various 
issues,  and  it  has  ended  at  last,  as  we  should  hope,  in  the  emancipation 
of  the  intellect  from  the  swaddling-bands  of  Church  authority*  But  we 
take  the  part  for  the  whole  if  we  suppose  that  pure  science,  or  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  as  such,  will  produce  civilization.  It  is  a  condition 
of  pro^ss,  we  admit,  and  an  inseparable  one ;  but  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  social  science,  in  which  knowleage,  as  such,  plays  only  a  subordinate 
part,  and  this  is  the  element  which  Mr.  Draper  overlooks.  A  much 
mster  thinker,  and  certainly  not  one  prejudiced  on  our  side,  Mr.  John 
Morley,  has  observed  this.  In  his  remarks  on  the  Encyclopedists,  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Fortnightly,  ho  observes,  that '  the  mere  scientists 
were  weak  in  their  revolt  against  authoritv,  for  this  reason — that  they 
had  gasped  the  scientific  idea,  but  they  lacked  the  social  idea.  This 
function,  he  adds,  '  so  immeasurably  more  imjportant  than  the  mere 
discovery  of  any  number  of  physical  relations,  it  was  the  glory  of  the 
Church  to  have  discharged  with  as  much  success  as  the  conditions 
permitted.  We  are  told,  indeed,  by  writers  ignorant  alike  of  human 
history  and  human  nature,  that  only  physical  science  can  improve  the 
social  condition  of  man.  The  common  sense  of  the  worm  always 
rejects  this  gross  fallacy.  The  acquiescence  for  so  many  centuries  in 
the  power  of  the  great  directing  organization  of  Western  Europe, 
notwithstanding  its  intellectual  inadequateness,  was  tiie  decisive 
expression  of  this  rejection.' 
Mr.  Morle^has  here  hit  the  blot  in  such  treatises  as  those  of  Buckle, 
Lecky,  and  Draper.  They  all  represent  the  negative  side  of  modem 
progress — ^its  revolt,  on  intellectual  grounds,  mm  Church  authority. 
But  the  positive  side  finds  no  expression  in  their  theory  of  progress. 
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WhedieT  a  new  Church  can  be  formed  on  the  idea  of  Humanity  alone, 
as  the  Comtist  dreams,  we  forbear  to  inquire ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Morley 
himself  would  be  unwilling  to  follow  M.  Gomte  in  his  scheme  of  a 
Church  of  the  future ;  but  it  is  certain  that  no  mere  system  of  knowledge 
can  produce  results,  moral  and  social,  such  as  those  on  which  our  ideas  of 
modern  progress  are  built  up.  This  is  the  weak  element  in  Mr.  Draper's 
book.  His  book  is  an  eloquent  indictment  against  the  Church  of  E>ome, 
in  which  all  Protestants  will  agree.  But  wnen  he  tells  us  that '  Igno- 
rance is  the  mother  of  devotion,'  and  that  '  Knowledge  is  power,  we 
suspect  that  he  is  using  fine  phrases  which,  like  base  money,  ne  has  not 
rung  on  the  counter.  We  nave  no  space  to  expose  the  fallacy  that 
'  knowledge  is  power.'  Happily,  for  iSaoon's  credit,  he  said  nothing  of 
the  kind,  but  something  very  different ;  and  yet  Dr.  Draper  uses  it  as  if 
it  were  a  kind  of  *  prerogative  instance '  of  the  modem  Organum. 

Still,  with  these  drawbacks,  the  book  is  one  of  remarkable  merit. 
It  may  be  read  from  cover  to  cover.  His  sketch  of  the  contributions 
to  science  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Arab  philosophers,  from  the  third  to 
the  tenth  centuries,  is  a  remarkable  chapter.  As  a  history  of  the 
corruptions  of  religion,  and  the  crimes  committed  in  her  sacred  name,  it 
is  a  work  which  no  Christian  can  fail  to  read  without  a  painful  interest. 
If  it  deepens  our  detestation  of  mere  Church  authority,  and  teaches  us 
to  call  no  man  master  but  One,  it  will  have  served  its  purpose.  It  is 
only  a  weak  class  of  Christians  who  will  cidl  the  tendency  of  snoh  a 
book  sceptical.  To  our  mind  it  only  confirms  our  faith  in  the  truth  of 
prophecy,  that  the  history  of  medisBval  Christianity  is  the  history  of 
that  apostacv,  or  falling  awi^  from  the  faith  and  revelation  of  the  Man 
of  Sin,  which  Paul  told  the  Thessalonians  should  take  place. 

Natural  Science,  Religious   Creeds^  and  Seripiure  Truth.    By 
Daniel  Beid.    William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  gires  abundant  proof  of  being  a  diligent  as 
well  as  profound  student  of  the  Scriptures,  The  reader,  indeed,  will 
often  be  unable  to  follow  him  in  his  speculations,  and  yet  will  seldom 
fail  to  be  engaged  and  interested  by  his  reasoning.  Mr.  Beid  traverses 
Creeds  with  a  freedom  not  too  common  among  avowed  defenders  of 
Christian  doctrine,  and  that  will  hardly  escape  censure.  At  the  same 
time,  be  is  conservative  enough  to  have  a  |[Ood  word  for  them,  as 
'  defensire  outposts  of  the  great  citadel  of  Scripture  Truth.'  His  atti- 
tude towards  Natural  Science  is  respectful,  tolerant,  and  favourable  to 
the  highest  efforts  of  scientific  inquiry,  while  utterly  doubtful  of 
scientific  theories  reaching  far  into  the  greater  mysteries  of  cosmical 
life  and  history.  The  buraen  of  his  lesson  is  that  the  inspired  writings 
supply  light  on  the  origin  of  the  material  frame  of  Nature,  and  on  the 
great  problems  of  the  Divine  purpose  and  government  which  Science 
cannot  give,  and  that  the  more  ambitious  speculators  on  scientific  data 
would  do  weU  to  bow  more  before  this  altar  of  truth  than  they  do.  Of 
Mr.  Beid's  own  contributions  on  this  path  to  the  harmony  of  Scriptural 
intimations  with  the  results  of  scientific  research,  we  cannot  enter  upon 
any  criticism.  A  simple  enumeration  of  some  of  the  more  striking 
points  would  exceed  our  space.  But  we  rise  from  a  perusal  of  the  book 
with  the  reflection  that  if  a  lav  student  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  can  do 
80  much  as  this,  it  is  the  last  tning  to  be  supposed  that  their  powerful 
iaflueacest  whetlier  on  Faith  or  Beason,  are  by  ai^y  means  exhausted* 
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Science  and  Scripture  ;  or,  the  Work  of  Redemption  in  its  Relation 
to  the  Universe.  By  Bey.  Jambs  Brodie.  Johiutone, 
Hunter,  and  Go. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  derout  and  earnest  man,  who  has  felt  the  shock 
which  a  just  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  and  splendour  of  the  cosmos 
imparts  when  these  are  contrasted  with  the  aiiparent  insignificance  of 
man.  The  perplexity  thus  occasioned  was  enhanced  to  the  writer  by 
the  statements  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  represented  the  creation  and 
redemption  of  man  as  tne  final  cause  of  all  material  things.  ULt.  Brodie 
has  attempted  to  rereal  the  process  by  which  he  has  reached  a  perfect 
satisfaction  and  repose  of  mind.  The  Tolume  deals  with — ^I.  The  nature 
and  character  of  God  as  revealed  (a)  in  creation,  (6)  as  made  known  by 
the  records  of  the  past,  and  (c)  as  reyealed  in  His  Word.  This  is  fol- 
lowed bj — ^11.  A  treatment  of  the  design  of  God  in  the  work  undertaken 
for  man ;  and  reyiews,  in  a  cursory  fasnion,  the  Biblical  theology  of  Old 
and  New  Testament.  In  the  third  place,  the  author  discusses  a  special 
theory  of  his  own  for  reconciling  the  supposed  science  of  the  first  few 
chapters  of  Genesis  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  book  is  well  meant, 
ana  extremely  modest  and  temperate  in  tone ;  but  it  does  not  grapple 
with  the  great  di£3culties  of  the  problem  in  a  way  likely  to  satis^  those 
who  hare  felt,  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  physics,  the  incidence  of 
the  doubt  to  which  Mr.  Brodie  refers. 

Pastoral  Theology :  a  Treatise  on  the  Office  and  Duties  of  the 
Christian  Pastor.  By  the  late  Patrick  Fairbairn,  D.D. 
With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  BrCy.  Jambs  Dods,  Dunbar. 
Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Dr.  Fairbairn  had  completed  the  preparation  of  this  work  for  the 
press  before  his  death  in  August  last.  It  is  a  course  of  lectures  which, 
as  Theological  Professor  in  the  Free  Church  College  in  Glasgow,  he  had 
repeatedly  delivered  to  his  students.  It,  therefore,  has  unctergone  that 
exceptionally  careful  and  minute  revision  which  such  frequent  repetition 
enables.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  year  or  two  ago  Dr.  Fairbairn 
published  a  tvtj  valuable  work  on  '  The  Pastoral  Epistles,'  also  the  fruit 
of  his  professorial  prelections.  This  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  seqael 
to  that.  It  traces  tne  usual  course  of  such  prelections,  and  discusses  all 
that  pertains  to  the  nature  and  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  offioe.  The 
nsoal  directions  about  pastoral  visiting,  catechising,  &e.9  after  the 
Scottish  Presbyterian  tradition,  are  given — with  perhaps  a  little  more 
rigidity  than  many  English  pastors  would  think  expedient;  but  Dr. 
Fairbairn  concedes  a  discretionary  liberty  which  is,  perhaps,  sufficient. 
The  volume  is  old-fashioned,  and  somewhat  provincial ;  it  hardly  realises 
the  different  conditions  of  our  Eng^Ush  Church  life,  and  especially  of  the 
life  of  our  large  cities,  but  it  contains  wise  and  useful  counsels. 

Catholic  Reform :  Letters,  Fragments,  Discourses.  By  Father 
HTAaNTHB.  Translated  by  Madame  HYAcnmrE.  With 
Preface  by  Arthur  Pbnrhtx  Staklsy,  Dean  of  West- 
minster.   Macmillan  and  Co. 

Dean  Stanley  has  prefiiced  to  this  volume  a  paper  on  the  'Old 
Catholics '  first  read  at  Sion  College,  afterwards  pnnud  in  the  CotOem* 
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porary  Review^  and  which  is  proTOcatiTe  of  much  criticism.  It  amusingly 
uinatratcB  the  Dean's  marrelloas  power  of  seeing  what  he  wishes  to  see, 
and  his  equally  marreUous  inability  to  see  more  than  the  angle  of  any- 
thing. Tike  principle  maintained  m  it  is  that  the  chief  duty  of  a  dis- 
sentient from  a  church  is  to  remain  in  it,  and  to  oonyert  it ;  that  all  exist- 
ing Nonconformists  ought,  therefore,  to  be  within  the  pale  of  the 
Establishment ;  that  all  churches  hare  their  Ultramontanes  and  Old 
Catholics ;  and  that  there  is  advantage  in  their  co-ezistence  together. 

The  miscellaneous  contents  of  the  substance  of  the  yolume  are  yery 
interesting ;  they  throw  fresh  light  upon  the  movements  which  have  led 
to  the  present  position  of  the  Ola  Catholics,  and  upon  the  noble 
character  of  F^re  HjacinUie  himself.  The  correspondence  with  Arch- 
bishop Darboy  exhibits  his  character  in  a  very  favourable  light.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  opponents^  of  the  Vatican  dogma.  This 
is  not  the  place  for  discussing  uie  position  and  prospects  of  the  Old 
Catholics.  We  heartily  wish  them  success,  but  our  desires  are  stronger 
than  our  faith.  If  they  succeed,  it  will  be  the  first  time  that  a  half-way 
and  hesitating  movement  has  succeeded.  The  timid  and  tender  feeling 
towards  the  Church  of  Borne  which  Dr.  Dollinger  and  Pdre  Hyacinthe 
avow,  and  which  Dean  Stanley  commends,  would  have  rendered  Luther's 
great  work  an  abortion.  He  who  attempts  to  ride  two  horses  at  once 
generally  comes  to  the  ground.  The  Old  Catholic  movement  will,  we 
fear,  be  little  more  than  old  Eli's 'Nay,  nay,  my  sons.'  Churches  so 
thoroughly  superstitious  and  rotten  as  the  Church  of  Bome  demand 
reformers  of  a  more  muscular  type.  Between  Protestantism  and 
Bomanism,  apostolical  succession,  sacramentarian  grace,  and  absolute 
authority*  on  the  one  hand,  and  spiritual  validity,  spiritu^  influences, 
and  spiritnal  freedom  on  the  other,  there  is  no  middle  term — ^the  pal- 
pable nesitancy  and  feebleness  of  the  movement  is  the  natural  result  of 
attempting  one.  Only  the  fire  of  the  Lord  can  consume  such  evil,  and 
its  process  is  gathering,  rapid  and  thorough. 

The  Genesis  of  the  New  England  Churches.    By  Leonard  Bacon. 
With  lUustratioiiB.    New  York :  Harper  Brothers. 

Dr.  Bftcon  is  perhaps  the  highest  authority  in  Congregational  history 
and  antiquities  in  the  United  States.  Almost  instinctively  his  brethren 
turn  to  him  for  information,  and  the  most  competent  of  them  would 
hesitate  before  differing  from  his  conclusions.  He  himself  mcefuUy 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  only  man  who  can  pretend  to  stand 
near  his  tnrone — ^Dr.  H.  M.  Dexter,  whose  forthcoming  work  on  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  we  are  escpecting  wijh  much  interest.  We  scarcely  see, 
however,  the  motif  of  this  book — it  pretends  to  no  original  investiga- 
tion, it  adds  nothing  new  to  the  oft-told  story,  and  it  tells  it  in  only  a 
very  fragmentary  way. 

A  preliminary  historical  sketch  of  some  two  hundred  pages  connects 
the  Church  at  Sorooby  with  the  apostolic  churches ;  and  from  this  point, 
passing  over  to  the  Separatists  at  Amsterdam,  John  Bobinson  and  the 
sojourn  at  Leyden,  the  Voyage  of  the  Mayflower ,  and  the  Landing  oT  the 
Pugrims,  Dr.  fiacon  at  length  enters  upon  the  histoiy  of  the  New  English 
churches,  of  the  genesis  of  which,  from  a.d.  1621  to  ad.  1629,  he  gives- 
us  an  account.  The  chief  points  of  the  narrative  are  the  state  of  things 
at  Plymouth  immediately  subsequent  to  the  landing,  and  the  bitter  sor- 
rows of  the  Pilgrims  during  the  first  two  or  three  years.  They  were  in 
constant  danger  of  faminCi  and  of  destruction  from  the  Indians,  and  they 
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•ttffered  much  from  false  brethrea ;  Weston,  efpeeiallj,  wlioae  selfish  and 
aboitire  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  in  Massaohasetts  is  described,  as  is  also 
the  snccessfti  resistance  of  the  colonists  to  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
IKing's  fforemment  to  nationalise  and  episcopalise  them.  With  an  account 
of  the  formation  of  the  first  American-bom  church  at  Salem  the  book 
closes.  It  is  little  more  than  a  sketch.  We  could  hare  spared  the 
introductory  chapters  for  a  little  more  detail  of  the  new  Congregational- 
ism. But  perhaps  Dr.  Bacon  was  unwilling  to  preoccupy  ground  which 
Dr.  Dexter  will  more  amply  describe.  When  his  Tolume  is  published  we 
may  give  to  both  a  more  extended  reyiew. 

The  Legends  of  the  Old  Testament  Traced  to  their  Apparent 
Primitive  Sources.  By  Thomas  Ltjmisdek  Strange^  late 
a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras.    Triibner  and  Co. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  entitled '  The^Bible :  is  it  the  Word 
of  God  P '  and  if  that  were  possible  is  written  in  a  more  contemptuous 
and  malidouB  tone.    The  olject  of  the  present  treatise  is  to  exalt  the 
Aryan  faith  and  morals  and  literature,  at  the  expense  of  the  Hebrew. 
The  author  has  defended  one  position  in  which  we  quite  ag^ee  with  him, 
viz., — ^that  deep  down  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  Oriental  faith,  behind  its 
nature  worship  and  its  polytheism,  there  is  eridence  of  belief  in  One, 
Supreme,  Eternal,  and  Eighteous,  if  not  Personal  and LiTingOod,  and 
he  nas  presented  some  of  the  well-known  passages  from  the  Yedas  and 
£pics  in  proof  of  the  enlightenment  of  those  who  produced  them.    There 
is  something  like  a  philosopher's  appreciation  of  the  great  underlying 
tendencies  which  issued  in  the  production  of  certain  phases  of  the 
ancient  Sanscrit  literature.     He  shows,  howeyer,  much  more  <yt  the 
partisan,  when  he  contends  for  the  pre-Buddhistic  origin  of  the  Epic 
poetry ;  but  when  he  comes  to  the  Bible,  he  drops  the  armour  and  the 
weapons  he  had  been  adroitly  wielding,  and  makes  brave  use  of  the 
tomahawk.    The  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people  is  one  con- 
tinuous abuse  of  the  most  uncompromising  kind.    It  is  amusing  and 
affecting  to  see  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Ma£:as  driving  in  such  a  mrious 
passion  of  invective  uirough  the  well-trodden  field,  and  raisins'  audi  a 
doud  of  dust.    Here  are  auLl  the  old  missiles,  and  a  few  new  ones  hurled  at 
the  character,  the  significance,  the  antiquity,  the  veracity  of  the  narrativeB. 
He  condescends  from  the  literature  which  he  treats  as  having  really 
arisen  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  to  pick  out  the  stones  for  his  catanult,  and 
to  prove  what  a  mean,  little,  dirty  plagiarism  the  whole  anair  was. 
But  if  the  narratives  were  ^Euihioned  in  the  way  Mr.  Strange  and  his 
brother  critics  suppose,  it  is  purelji  absurd  to  bring  charges  against  the 
great  heroes  and  legislators  on  the  faitii  of  these  documents,    u  they  are 
not  contemporaneous  histories,  but  clumsy  fictions,  then  not  only  do  the 
miracles  disappear,  but  the  moral  imperfections  also ;  not  only  the  grand 
claims,  but  tnid  litUe  inconsistencies.    Thus,  e,g,,  Moses  is  charged,  for 
the  sake  of  detraction,  with  introducing  serpent  worship  on  the  ground 
of  the  narrative  of  the  Book  of  Numbers.    But  if  the  whole  story  was 
invented  after  the  exile,  we  know  nothing  about  Moses,  Ihe  stoiy  has  no 
historical  basis,  and  the  intention  of  the  late  writer  is  the  only  guide 
we  can  have  to  his  meaning ;  and  we  are  perfectly  certain  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  late  fEibulist  to  represent  Moses  as  a  seipent  wor- 
shipper !    So  with  a  hundred  other  disparaging  remarks  ana  reckless 
ohftfges. 
There  ia  a  great  show  of  tryixig  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Elohistic 
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nftrratiTe  of  fhe  Oreaiion  to  Arjran  myths  and  Bpeemlatioiit.  There  i« 
fiulure,  however,  to  bring  from  any  quarter  a  parallel  to  the  ICosaio 
narratiye,  which  does  not  evince  the  enormooa  difference  in  tone,  apirit, 
and  teaching,  between  it  and  all  the  otiier  forms  of  this  snolime 
tradition.  The  lame  effort  to  fasten  bi-sexnal  form  npon  the  Hebrew 
Deity  is  an  instance  of  tiie  determination  to  tr^  and  bring  the 
venerable  documents  into  contempt ;  and  the  pragmatic  literalism  which 
Mr.  Strange  attributes  to  all  those  who  hold  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word 
of  Gh>d,  is  part  of  the  plan  of  the  present  assault.  Mr.  Strange  orer- 
does  his  part,  in  his  extreme  eagerness  to  trample  down  and  cnrse. 
There  is  blank  unthinkable  contrcMliotLon  in  terms  in  a  book  such  as 
he  describes  the  Bible  to  be,  as.having  had  the  career  which  is  one  of  the 
most  patent  facts  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Church  Memoriah  and  Characteriitics.    Being  a  Church  History 

of  the  First  Six  Centuries.    By  the  kte  W  illiam  Boberts. 

Edited  by  his  Son.     Bivingtons. 

The  first  six  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  have  naturally  attracted  in 
a  peculiar  measure  the  attention  of  the  students  of  theology  and  Chiirch 
history.  Aimrt  from  the  lareer  histories,  titiere  are  numerous  smaller 
works  on  different  sections  ox  the  early  centuries,  or,  Hke  the  volume 
before  us,  on  the  whole  of  the  period,  from  the  first  to  the  seventh.  Such 
books  are,  doubtless,  of  value  to  students,  for  whom  they  are  mainly 
desired;  and  Mr.  Eoberts's  yolume  is  offered  to  the  public  as  '  of  special 
service  to  the  clergy,  and  to  those  who  are  preparmg  for  the  clerical 
office.'  Of  course  m  estimating  its  value,  very  much  must  depend  upon 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  work  has  been  written.  In  tnis  respect 
Mr.  jEtoberts's  history  is  eminently  satisfactory.  The  statement  of  his 
son,  who  edits  it,  that '  its  views  are  based  upon  purely  Scriptural  prin- 
ciples,' is  true,  while  the  style  in  which  it  is  written  is  clear  and  fluent^ 
uniting  vigour  with  considerable  ^gracefulness.  Mr.  Boberts  had  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  seek  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
first  two  centuries,  for  he  says  that '  at  no  epoch  in  Church  history  has 
'  our  holy  faith  been  assailed  by  an  array  of  heresies  more  numerous  and 
'  various,  or  more  vitally  subversive  of  tne  whole  evangelical  record '  than 
during  tiieir  course.  Ble  therefore  denies  the  legitimacy  of  reverting  to 
this  period  as  the  '  pure  age  of  antiquity,'  and  declares  it  to  be  *  the 
dotage  of  credulous,  or  the  craft  of  designing  men,'  to  look  to  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  even  in  the  first  stage  of  its  profiress,  as  *  our  unerring 
guides  and  directors.'  The  intelligent  reader  wul  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
author's  standpoint  from  this  extract.  It  need  onhr  be  furtiier  said  that 
ho  writes  as  one  who  has  made  a  special  study  o/^the  period ;  and  his 
competence  as  a  scholar  and  a  critic  will  be  acknowledged  eyen  by  those 
who  may  find  occasion  to  differ  from  some  of  the  oondusions  he  draws 
regarding,  and  the  descriptions  he  gives  of  the  character  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Fathers  of  whom  he  tSreats.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted 
whether  he  has  not  performed  supererogatory  work  in  preparing  such  a 
book  at  all ;  but,  on  the  whole,  tne  work  has  been  carefully  done,  and 
may  be  accepted  by  the  younger  student  as  an  accurate  guide. 

Ancient  Claesics  for  English  Readers.    Edited  by  the  Bev.  W. 
Lucas  Collins^  M.A.    With  Greek  Anthology.    By  Lord 

Js  completes  a  series  of  twenty  yolumes-^-whidh,  perhapfi  will  do 
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more  to  inform  readers  ignorant  of  Qreek  and  Latin,  conoemin|^  the 
literature  of  these  languages,  than  all  the  translations  ever  made — ^m  the 
hands  of  acoompliBhed  i^olars,  who  have  araUed  themselves  of  the 
master  pieces  of  translations.  The  editor  has  avoided  the  general  heaviness 
and  exotic  character  of  mere  translations  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nnsatis  - 
fjEUitory  remoteness  of  mere  analyses  or  summaries  on  the  other.  There  is 
translation  enough  to  establish  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  writer, 
and  analysis  and  summaiy  to  condense,  indicate,  and  connect,  where  only 
translations  would  be  teoious.  The  volumes,  as  a  whole,  are  wonderful 
achievements  of  compressed  information  and  lucid  arrangement.  We 
can  hardly  exaggerate  the  practical  value  that  we  put  unon  tiie  svnoptical 
account  of  the  great  writers  of  Qreece  and  Bome,  which  these  cheap  and 
popular,  and  yet  scholarly  volumes  supply. 

The  Scottish  Philosophy:  Biographical^  Expository y  Critical^ 
from  Hutchison  to  Hamilton.  By  James  McCosm,  LL.D., 
D.D.,  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton. 
Macmillan  and  Go. 

The  writer  declares  that  this  work  has  been  a  labour  of  love,  a  testi- 
mony of  regard  for  his  countrr  and  his  country's  philosophy.  He 
esteems  'the  sober  philosophy  of  Scotland  as  a  corrective  of  the 
materialistic  psychology  of  modem  times,  and  has  arranged  the  matter 
for  which  he  has  searched  so  diligently  in  chronological  order,  that 
being,  for  the  most  part,  the  order  of  its  evolution.  It  is  rather  a  novel 
method  of  dealing  with  the  ^cat  problems  with  which  the  volume  is 
concerned.  We  cannot  refrain  the  remark  that  the  treatment  would 
have  been  more  useful  to  the  student  of  philosophy,  if  Dr.  McCosh 
had  furnished  more  obvious  classification,  and  had  indicated  a  little  more 
clearly  the  various  subdivisions  into  which  the  Scottish  school— if  it 
ever  was  a  school,  except  at  one  brief  period  of  its  history — arranges 
itself.  If  Francis  Hutcheson,  David  Hume,  Lord  Brougham,  Thomas 
Chalmers,  James  Mill,  and  William  Hamilton  can  be  referred,  in  any 
true  sense,  to  the  same  philosophical  school,  then  Luther,  Leibnitz, 
Kant,  Hegel,  Herder,  Jean  Paul  Bichter,  and  Schopenhauer  may  be 
grouped  as  a  school  of  German  philosophers.  StDl,l)r.  McCosh  dis- 
cusses numerous  points  of  resemblance  in  method  and  doctrine  among 
the  Scottish  philosophers,  which  have  been  of  immeasurable  seivice  to 
the  cause  of  truth.  The  value  of  '  oonsoiousness,'  as  a  great  organon  of 
knowledge  and  a  prime  informant  of  human  intelligence,  both  with 
reference  to  itself  and  its  own  contents,  can  scarcely  be  over  stated. 
The  extent  to  which  the  lon^  catalogue  of  these  worthies  accepted  the 

guidance  of  induction  in  dealmg  with  the  '  phenomena  of  consciousness,* 
as  been  carefully  pointed  out  by  our  author.  The  volume  has  this 
advantage,  that  it  is  not  the  history  of  a  vain  and  fruitless  search  after 
truth.  Dr.  McCosh  does  not  treat  philosophy  as  an  ignU  fatuuM,  and 
portray,  like  some  historians  of,  these  speculations,  a  long  shadowy 

£  recession  of  hopeless  or  hoodwinked  victims  of  a  grim  delusion.    H!e 
olds  that  much  has  been  indubitably  won  which  can  never  be  lost 
again,  that  the  world  is  indebted  to  Scotland  for  wise  caution,  for  steady 

f perseverance,  for  healthy  criticism,  and  for  fruitful  suggestion.  In 
ulfilling  his  task,  our  author  has  not  scrupled  to  criticise  as  well  as 
expound  the  views  of  each  writer,  and  that  with  obvious  leaning  to  his 
own  well-known  philosophical  system.  His  book  is  not  a  mere  digest 
of  opinions,  but  a  continuous  argument.    The  biographical  sketches  are 
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singalarly  interesting.  Some  of  his  heroes  have  heen  fairly  disinterred 
from  forgotten  graves,  others  bear  the  best  and  greatest  names  in  modem 
philosophy.  Very  carefnl  outlines  are  giyen  in  both  cases  of  their  lives 
and  work.  In  no  other  yolume  would  it  be  easy  to  obtain  any  account 
of  the  career  or  the  ideas  of  such  men  as  Gershom  Carmichael  or  George 
Tumbull,  and  throughout  the  volume  Dr.  McCosh  reveals  the  enormous 
extent  of  his  research  in  regions  difficult  of  access,  and  on  themes  trying 
the  patience.  Our  author  claims  for  Shaflesbury,  rather  than  for  Locke, 
the  first  great  impulse  and  germinal  suggestiveness  which  produced  the 
'  common  sense '  philosophy ;  and  while  criticising  the  term,  shows  in 
what  particulars,  if  the  term  had  been  used  consistently,  the  '  ^^^^^^ ' 
or  the  '  criterion '  of  '  common  sense '  might  have  been  available.  The 
biographies  of  Hutcheson,  of  Andrew  Baxter,  of  David  Hume,  and  of 
many  others,  provide  entertaining  interlude  to  graver  discussion,  and  the 
author  moves  with  rapid  and  masterly  strides  from  one  great  field  of 
meditation  to  another,  until  he  rescues  Eeid,  Stewart,  ^rown,  and 
Hamilton.  He  does  not  agree  with  any  of  them,  but  does  them  ample 
justice.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  that  devoted  to  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  whose  character,  learning,  powers,  achievements,  and 
defects  are  contrasted  with  those  of  Brown.  He  difi*ers  from  Hamilton, 
with  respect  to  his  classification  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  as  to  his  use 
of  the  term  consciousness,  and  his  doctrines  of  causation,  of  relativity  of 
knowledge,  and  of  the  infinite;  but  he  does  not  repeat  his  own  ad* 
mirable  discussion  either  of  the  philosophy  of  J.  Stuart  Mill  or 
Auguste  Comte.  We  shall  give  a  fair  estimate  of  the  author's 
power  by  quoting  his  comparison  of  Brown  and  Hamilton : — 
'  They  differed  even  in  their  natural  disposition.  The  one  was  amiable, 
gentle,  somewhat  effeminate,  and  not  much  addicted  to  criticism  ;  the 
other  was  manly,  intrepid,  resolute.  .  •  .  and  abounding  in  critical 
strictures,  even  of  those  whom  he  most  admires.  ...  If  we  lose  the 
meaning  of  the  one,  it  is  in  a  blaze  of  light,  in  a  cloud  of  words,  or  in 
repeated  repetitions.  The  quickest  thinkers  are  not  always  sure  that 
they  understand  the  other,  because  of  the  brevity  of  his  style  and 
compression  of  his  matter ;  and  his  admirers  are  found  poring  over  his 
notes,  as  the  ancients  did  over  the  responses  of  their  oracles.  .  .  .  The 
one  never  coins  a  new  technical  word.  .  .  .  the  other  delights  to  stamp 
his  thoughts  with  a  nomenclature  of  his  own,  derived  from  the  Scholas- 
tics or  the  Germans,  or  fashioned  out  of  the  Greek  tongue.  The  one 
delights  to  show  how  superior  he  is  to  Eeid,  to  Stewart,  to  the  School- 
men, to  the  Stagyrite ;  the  other  rejoices  to  prove  his  superior  learning, 
by  claiming  for  old  forgotten  philosophers  the  doctrines  attributed  to 
modem  authors,  and  by  demonstrating  how  much  we  owe  to  the 
scholastic  ages  and  to  Aristotle.  Both  departed  so  far  from  the  true 
Scottish  School,  that  the  one  went  over  to  France  for  refinement  and 
sentiment,  the  other  to  Germany  for  abstraction  and  erudition.  If 
Brown  is  a  mixture  of  Scottish  and  French  schools,  Hamilton  is  a  union 
of  the  schools  of  Eeid  and  Kant.'  '  Brown  had  no  sense  of  the  merits 
of  Kant,  and  did  his  best,  along  Ttnth  Stewarti  to  keep  him  unknown 
for  an  age  in  Scotland.  Hamilton  was  smitten  with  a  deep  admiration 
of  the  great  German  metaphysician,  helped  to  introduce  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  Scottish  thinkers,  was  caught  in  his  logical  network,  and 
was  tiever.able  thoroughly  to  extricate  hmiself.' 
The  volume  is  a  viduable  addition  to  the  history  of  philosophical 
opinion,  and  is  stored  with  the  results  of  tmique  research. 
KO.  oxxu.  q  Q 
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Tke  Methods  of  Ethics.  By  Hbnry  Sidowick,  M.A.,  Lecturer 
and  Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge.  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

Under  this  ambiguous  title  Mr.  Sidgwick  has  put  forth  a  treatise  ou 
the  science  of  ethics.  It  is  not  so  much  constructire  as  critical— hence 
the  author  describes  it  as  *  The  Methods'— since  it  professes  to  be  chiefly 
an  examination,  from  first  to  last,  not  of  the  practical  results  of  ethics, 
but  of  the  methods  themselves  by  which  those  results  are  reached. 
There  are  two  stages  only  in  ethical  science,  and  the  first  is  soon  left 
behind  for  the  second.  In  the  first  stage  men  deeide  on  the  motive  for 
right  conduct,  which  is  either  religious,  arising  from  the  fear  of  God  j 
or  selfish,  from  regard  to  self-interest ;  or  sentimental,  from  regard  to 
utility,  or  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  ^eatest  number.  When  once 
the  motive  is  laid  down,  the  science  of  ethics  passes  from  the  constructive 
to  the  critical  stage.  '  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  right,  and 
what  the  Lord  doth  require  of  thee,  &c.*  In  this  word  of  the  prophet 
we  have  all  that  can  be  said  of  ethics  in  its  earlier  or  constructive  stage. 
Those  who  reject  the  class  of  motives  suggested  by  the  prophet  have  to 
invent  another  set  for  themselves.  They  have  to  set  up  either  utility  or 
self-respect  as  the  standard,  and  work  out  an  ethical  code  of  their  own 
on  these  lines.  Mr.  Sidgwick  correctly  enough  observes  that  *  there 
'  will  be  as  many  difierent  methods  of  ethics  as  there  are  difierent  views 
'  of  the  ends  which  men  ought  to  seek.'  It  is  singular,  then,  that  having 
set  up  the  true  career  of  ethics,  he  should  have  passed  by  (purposely,  we 
presume,  because  it  touched  on  theology)  the  only  ethical  standard 
which  religious  men  would  recognize,  *  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.'  As  soon  as  the  standard  of  duty  is 
left  out  of  view,  duty  descends  to  a  dry  codification  of  what  should  and 
what  should  not  be  done.  To  enumerate  our  duties  is,  in  this  sense, 
like  ploughing  the  sand,  and  he  who  attempts  it  will  be  found  out,  like 
Ulysses  feigning  madness.  We  have  only  to  lay  the  young  Telemachus 
in  the  line  of  the  furrow  to  show  that  it  is  no  true  ploughinj^. 

Mr.  Sidgwick  passes  by  the  highest  motive  of  all— the  imitation  of  God — 
and  leaves  us  only  Perfection ;  or.  Excellence  and  Happiness,  the  Stoical 
and  the  Epicurean  methods ;  to  which  he  adds  a  third,  which  he  calls  the 
Intuitive  or  Independent  system  of  ethics,  in  which,  according  to  Kant 
and  Butler,  duty  carries  with  it  its  own  sanction — it  is  the  Categorical 
Imperative.  He  discusses,  with  much  ability  and  fairness,  these  three 
methods  of  ethics,  and  assigns  them  their  several  merits ;  but  the 
obstinate  fact  remains  (which  for  philosophers  to  ignore  is  at  least 
unphilosophical)  that  in  the  motive  of  a  divine  sanction — ^no  matter 
how  obtamed,  whether  by  Conscience  or  Bevelation,  or  by  the  action  of 
both  together — ^in  the  case  of  the  immense  majority  of  znankind,  ethics 
absolutely  disappears. 

This  is  why  the  science  of  ethics  is  little  else  than  critioal.  Its 
constructive  stase  is  soon  reached.  It  may  be  described  as  a  conduct 
conformable  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  those  who  reject  that  standard 
have  to  set  up  another  for  themselves,  as  the  schools  in  Greece  did. 
This  lands  us  at  once  into  the  critical  stage ;  and  the  history  of  ethics  is 
little  else  than  an  endless  round  of  controversy  between  Eudiemonists 
and  Deontologists  (to  use  a  modem  b^barism},  makintr  bricks  without 
straw  and  thrashing  chaff  without  com.  li  is  a  barren,  dispute,  aa  tkoee 
who  remember  Ur.  Mill's  revival  of  Utilitarianism  and  the  lonf;  lisi  oi 
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op)>oiient8  he  has  oalled  out  will  rettsmbe^.  It  it  thd  nt&fldard  &f  dutv 
which  makes  duty  what  it  is,  ahd  ethics  can  no  more  support  itseif 
without  such  a  standard  than  the  vine  or  the  hop  can  ^row  without  a 
pole  to  twine  round.  This  explains  the  languid  interest  felt  in  all  dis- 
cussions on  pure  ethics,  as  such ;  and  where  others  hare  failed,  we 
cannot  say  that  Mr.  Sidgwick  has  succeeded.  He  has  added  another 
volume  or  criticism  on  a  subject  which  is  exhaustless,  because  it  goes 
round  in  a  circle ;  but  he  has  added  nothing  to  what  Butler,  the  moralist 
of  conscience,  has  laid  down  in  his  immortal  sermons  on  human  nature. 
It  is  the  law  within,  accusing  and  excusing,  which  makes  our  conception 
of  right.  All  other  theories  of  virtue  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
self-contradictory. 

GescAichte  der  Neuem  Philosophie.  Von  Kuno  Fischer. 
Sechster  Band.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph  Sobelling. 
Erstes  Buch.  Bchelling's  Leben  und  Schriften.  Heidel- 
berg :  Bassermann.     London  :  Ajsher  and  Oo. 

Kuno  Fischor*s  great  work,  *  The  History  of  Modem  Philosophy,*  ha» 
leached  its  sixth  volume.     This  is  wholly  devoted  to  Schellin^.  and  as  it 
treats  mainly  of  the  life  and  writings  of  uie  philosopher,  it  wul  be  found 
of  interest  to  both  the  general  reader  and  the  student  of  philosophy.    In 
the  next  volume,  or,  strictly  speaking,  the  second  paH;  of  ^  the  sixth 
volume,  we  shall  have  the  philosophical  doctrines  of  Schelling,  which 
will  not,  probably,  attract  so  many  readers  as  the  instalment  now  bel^re 
us.    Although  the  life  of  Schelling  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  an  event- 
ful one,  it  is  fall  of  life  and  colour  in  the  biographical  pages  of  Kuno 
Fischer.    The  philosopher  of  the  Bomantic  school — as,  with  only  parti&l 
accuracy,  he  has  been  called — was  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  tiie 
most  notable  figure  in  the  thought-life  of  Germany.    Unlike  his  con- 
temporary, Hegel,  who  was  all  logic  and  analysis,  Schelliiig's  mind  ^as 
bathed  in  noetrv,  and  his  tendency  to  mystidsm,  coupled  with  his 
intellectual  oreadtii  and  strength,  made  him  a  centre  of  profound  interest 
and  attraction  at  the  time  of  Germany's  greatest  intellectual  activity. 
The  personal  {Hend  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  the  teacher — though  the  junior 
in  years—of  Hegel,  the  youthful  and  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Fichte— whose 
system  he  interpreted  in  a  brilliant  treatise  when  only  nineteen  vears  of  age 
— ^the  intimate  of  the  Schlegels,  Novalis,  and  other  luminaries  of  the  peri(ra, 
his  lines  in  early  life  were  cast  in  pleasant  places  in  Jena,      hih  lec- 
tures on  the  *  Philosophy  of  Nature,'  drew  around  him  men  from  all  parts 
of  Germany  and  even  from  foreign  countries,  and  for  a  time  he  was  the 
recognized  leader  of  German  thought.    When  the  sceptre  passed  from  his 
hand  iut<^that  of  Hegel,  Schelling  did  not  willingly  abdicate  nis  sovereignty. 
But  the  supremacy  of  the  Hegelian  system  wrought  on  him  a  great 
change.    From  being  a  voluminous  writer  for  the  public  he  sank  suddenly 
into  silence.    During  the  long  period  he  was  at  Munich  he  made  no  sign. 
For    thirty   years,    indeed,    the  silence   continued  almost   unbrokeu, 
and  it  was  not  till  long  after  the  death  of  Hegel  that  he  came  agaiil 
before  the  public.    We  are  satisfied  that  the  cause  of  the  silence  was  not  j 
as  Hegelians  are  fond  of  alleging,  jealousy  of  the  thinker  1^  whoin  hn 
bad  been  acknowledged  in  the  Jena  period  as  master,  but  Who  had  oome  to 
supplant  him.    We  do  not  deny  that  Schelliiag's  sensitiveness,  diown  in 
hift-eonatant  aoousations  against  Hegel,  in  his  preleotions  to  his  stildtati 
and  ia  Ms  piivati  ooxzespondenoe  uid  conyezMtions,  of  robbing  him  <tf 
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'  hifl  ideas/  were  sometimes  imdigniiied,  and  by  their  reiteratdon  became 
childish.    But  his  retirement  was  due  to  other  causes.    He  had  *  burnt 
his  fingers'    by  premature  publication.      He  found  that    'his  ideas' 
required  more  careful  maturing  than  in  his  early  career  he  had  been 
always  able  to  giye  them.      Moreoyer  he  found  cause,  as  years  and 
experience  grew,  to  chan^  his  '  stand-point.'    The  eager  champion  of  a 
mystic  and  poetic  Pantheism  more  and  more  came  to  see  that  the  facts  of 
life  and  experience  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  any  principles  but 
those  of  Christian  Theism.    He  devoted  himself  in  his  studious  retirement 
at  Wurzburg  and  Munich  to  the  work  of  thinking  out  another  philosophy ; 
and,  Uiereby,  he  was  prepared  for  a  *  mission '  yery  different  from  that 
of  his  early  life.    When  the  Hegelian  school,  after  the  master's  death, 
openly  broke  with  Christianity,  and  through  the  writings  of  a  Strauss, 
a  Baur,  and  a  Eeuerbach,  did  despite  to  natural  as  well  as  revealed 
religion,  Schelling  stepped  forward  as  the  champion  of  both.    At  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  the  King  of  Prussia  he  removed  from  Munich  to 
Berlin,  and  there,  by  his  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mythology,  and 
the  Philosophy  of  Eevelation,  disclosed  his  new  system,  which  pro- 
duced a  deep  impression  in  Germany.     Such  men  as  Neander,  Bunsen, 
and  Humboldt  gladly  sat  at  his  feet ;  and  although  the  aged  philosopher 
was  exposed  to  obloquy  and  hostility  from  the  enemies  of  Onristianity, 
he  lived  bis  last  years  in  the  Prussian  capital  in  peace,  surrounded  by 
friends,  loaded  witii  honours,  and  esteemed  by  many  of  the  best  men 
of  Germany  as  a  veritable  philosophical  patriarch.    He  died  in  lft54,  in 
his  eightiem  year,  and  this  ia  the  first  full  biography  of  him  that  has  been 
published.    Kuno  Fischer  has  admirably  done  the  work,  in  a  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy and  catholicity,  although  from  an  mdependent  critical  point  of  view. 

The  EUmentB  of  the   Psychology    of  Cognition.    By  Robert 
Jardine,  B.D.,  D.Sc.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  writer  belongs  to  the  best  side  of  the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy ; 
and  endeavours,  by  means  of  the  inductive  method,  to  deduce  all  l^e 
laws  of  mind  from  the  observation  of  mental  consciousness.  He  occupies, 
therefore,  a  middle  position  between  the  h  priori  school  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  phenomenal  school  on  the  other.  Mr.  Jardine  expressly  states 
that  one  principal  object  in  preparing  the  book,  was  to  show  the  inade- 
quacy and  unsatisfactoriness  of  a  prevailing  system  of  psychology,  which 
may  oe  indicated  by  the  word  phenomenalism. 

The  work  is  intended  for  those  at  an  early  stage  in  their  philosophical 
studies,  and  is  therefore  written  in  as  clear  and  simple  language  as  pos- 
sible. After  indicating  the  sources  and  arrangement  of  the  subject,  the 
author  deals  with  knowledge  in  the  different  forms  indicated  by  the 
terms  pretentaiive,  representative,  and  elaborative.  One  chapter  is  devoted 
to  a  concise  history  of  the  different  theories  of  perception,  accompanied 
with  a  soimd  and  careful  criticism  of  each.  As  specimens  of  very  clear 
and  satisfactory  analysis,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  tiie  author's 
exposition  of  the  rise  of  self-consciousness  and  of  the  idea  of  extension. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  he  shows,  against  Mill  and  others,  that  the 
idea  of  self  is  not  that  of  the  sum  of  the  series  of  sensations  which  con- 
stitute our  ffeneral  consciousness,  but  that  there  is  necessarily  implied  an 
opposition  between  #0^  and  the  sensations  of  which  self  is  conscious. 
Mm  and  his  school,  while  holding  that  all  mental  phenomena  are  unex- 
tended,  and,  consequently)  cannot  give  the  idea  of  extensioui  wainfa^^ti 
that  the  latter  is  the  proauot  of  muscular  senaation  differing  in  intensity 
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and  duration ;  and  therefore  fall,  according  to  Mr.  Jardine,  into  tLo 
absurdity  of  deducing  the  notion  of  extension  from  that  of  sensations 
succeeding  one  another  in  time.  The  author  also  rejects  the  a  priori 
theory  of  extension,  on  the  ground  that  it  regards  the  difficulty  as 
inexplicable.  He  himself  holds  that  the  co-existonce  of  different  sensa- 
tions at  the  same  point  of  time  implies  their  mutual  externality,  and 
therefore  involve  the  idea  of  extension  or  space ;  that  all  the  sensations 
involve  the  idea  of  outness,  for  we  necessarily  localize  our  sensations, 
Le.,  attribute  to  them  some  point  in  space.  Some  sensations,  moreover, 
as,  e.g.,  of  touch  and  sight,  are  not  simply  localized  in  a  point,  but  are 
diffused  over  a  surface,  and  in  these  cases  a  simple  object  of  conscious- 
ness gives  extension.  Sensations  have,  consequently,  two  sides  or  rela- 
tions,— the  one  inward,  becomes  the  object  of  consciousness,  the 
other  outward,  is  localized  in  the  organism;  and  these  objectified 
localized  sensations  are  the  nonego  with  which  we  are  first  acquainted. 
He  holds,  therefore,  space  as  well  as  time  to  be  &form  of  our  sensations. 
We  recommend  this  work  for  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  its  stjrle 
and  the  soundness  of  its  conclusions,  rather  than  on  the  ground  of  its 
originality.  It  contains  a  very  successful  exposition  of  well-known 
views;  which  is  scarcely  less  important  than  the  origination  of  new  ones ; 
and  as  such  it  will  prove  of  essential  service  to  the  student  of  philoso- 
phy. We  heartily  wish  we  had  a  work  of  equal  clearness  and  ability  on 
the  other  departments  of  mind.  Would  that  writers  allowed  the  cogiri- 
tion  ntculties  to  become  fallow  ground  for  a  season,  and  betook  themselves 
to  the  treatment  of  the  emotions  and  volitions. 

The  Physics  and  Philosophy  of  the  Senses ;  or,  the  Mental  and 
the  Physical  in  their  Mutual  Relation.  By  R.  S.  Wyld, 
F.R.S.E.     H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  long  followed  the  line  of  in<}uiry  which 
its  treatment  illustrates.  Twenty -two  years  ago  he  published  '  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Senses,'  and  more  recently  a  small  volume 
entitled '  The  World  Dynamical,'  in  which  two  works  the  ideas  followed 
out  more  consecutively,  and  illustrated  with  greater  knowledge  and 
more  amplitude  of  detail  in  the  work  before  us,  were  first  presented.  In 
the  one  the  writer  treated  of  the  vexed  question  of  sense-perception, 
and  in  the  other  he  sought  to  establish  the  theory  that  matter  is  a  com- 
bination of  centres  of  force,  and  that  as  force  or  power  is  inconceivable 
except  in  relation  to  mind,  the  universe  of  matter  is  unthinkable  except 
in  that  connection.  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Wvld  has,  by  his  subsequent 
labours,  succeeded  in  casting  much  additional  light  on  the  fundamental 
questions  of  the  relation  of  tbe  human  mind  to  the  world  of  sense,  and 
the  nature  of  that  world  itself.  What  he  has  done  in  the  larger  and 
more  ambitious  volume  before  us  is  to  expand  his  subject  under  a  more 
systematic  and  methodical  treatment.  6f  course  in  dealing  with  the 
purely  sensuous  portion  he  is  able  to  offer  a  fuller  presentation  of  it  in 
its  physiological  references.  During  the  last  twenty  years  valuable 
results  have  been  attained  in  this  department  of  inquiry  that  cannot 
be  neglected  by  any  one  who  examines  into  the  philosophy  of  percep- 
tion. Some  of  the  results  of  modern  science  are  directly  antagonistic  to 
the  theories  of  the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy  as  presented  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  with  which  Mr.  Wyld,  as  a  Scotchman,  has  a  natural 
affinity.  In  the  present  volume  he  exposes  not  a  few  blunders  and  miscon- 
ceptions on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  Scotch  school — Eeid)  Stewart, 
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and  Hamilton.  His  investigatioDB  and  studies  in  ibis  sphere  have  seem- 
ingly  been  more  comprehensive  than  in  the  metaphysical  department. 
Mr.  Wyld  proposes  a  new  theory  of  rision,  which  he  is  of  opinion  solves 
some  of  the  dim cnl ties  that  have  perplexed  the  inquirer  in  former  times. 
We  are  not  able  to  conclude  that  his  theory  will  be  found  tenable,  and 
we  doubt  if  his  labours  in  this  region  must  not  be  pronounced  futile. 
When  the  author  passes  frOm  the  physical  part  of  his  subject  to  offer  an 
historical  sketch  of  leading  philosophical  opinions  and  speculations,  we 
find  him  partial  and  defective.  Why,  commencing  with  Plato  and  refer- 
ring to  the  Neo-Platonists,  then  passing  from  medisevalto  modem  philo- 
sophy, and  aketchingthe  views  of  Descartes  and  some  of  his  successors, 
he  should  end  with  Kant,  we  are  unable  to  understand.  Moreover,  the 
chapters  on  the  'Sage  of  Konigsberg'  is  far  from  being  satisfactory, 
and  indicates  imperfect  studv  of  his  works,  if  not  incapacity  to  ap- 
preciate the  speculative  results  of  modern  German  thought.  It  is  in 
the  sixth  and  last  part  of  the  volume  that  Mr.  Wyld  properly  enters  on 
*  The  Philosophy  of  the  Senses/  This  consists  of  under  100  pages,  the  first 
thirty-five  of  which  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  views  of  the  Scottish 
school  on  perception.  Only  in  the  last  sixty  pages  do  we  find  any  attempt 
to  eBtablish  the  fundamental  position  on  which  the  author's  theory  rests, 
^ese  pages  are  not,  however,  so  much  argumentative  as  illustrative. 
There  is  not  really,  in  the  whole  work,  any  serious  attempt  to  do  more 
than  establish  the  probability  of  the  author's  theory.  The  book  is  a 
careful  and  commendable  essay  on  the  nature  of  matter  and  the*rela- 
tions  of  matter  and  mind,  but  the  most  indulgent  reader  will  scarcely 
feel,  on  closing  it,  that  he  has  gained  much  fresh  light,  or  new  philo- 
sophical knowledge. 

The  Chinese  ClaiaicB  translated  into  JSngliah,  with  Preliminary 
E&say%  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Revised  and  reproduced 
irom  the  Author's  Work,  containing  the  Original  Text, 
&c.  By  James  Leggb,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Vol.  II.  The  Life 
and  Works  o/Mencius.     Triibner  and  Co. 

Dr.  Legge  is  proceeding  with  his  great  task,  on  two  distinct  though 
related  lines.  He  is  approaching  the  completion  of  his  jEdiiio  princeps 
of  the  Chinese  classics.  Already  eight  imperial  octavo  volumes  have 
been  issued,  and  we  have  endeavoured  at  intervals  to  make  our  readers 
acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  merits  of  this  vast  undertaking.  To 
the  student  of  philosophy,  of  ethics,  of  comparative  religion,  of  Cninese 
poebj  and  history,  they  will  be  of  great  and  permanent  value ;  but  to 
the  European  sinologue  and  the  Christian  missionary  in  China  they  are 
indispensable,  from  their  wealth  of  philological  material,  the  apparatus 
criiicus  they  supplr  not  only  in  the  way  of  translation  and  learned 
explanatory  notes,  but  in  the  appendices,  the  lexicographic  indices,  and 
the  presentation  of  the  most  celebrated  texts  of  early,  and  sometimes 
hostile  critics  of  the  great  classics. 

^  In  the  present  series  of  portable  volumes  the  learned  author  has,  with 
his  own  handj^repared  for  the  purely  English  reader  the  results  of  his 
researches.  The  second  of  the  series  is  now  before  us,  and  it  seems  that 
the  translation  of  the  works  of  Mencius  has  undergone  careful  revision. 
The  alterations  are  obvious  enough  on  even  cursory  perusal  and  com- 
parison. We  do  not  doubt  that  they  are  improvements.  At  all  events, 
they  have  rendered  more  perspicuous  some  passages  which  we  have 
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marked.  Let  not  any  thoughtful  reader  be  deterred  from  the  study  of 
this  volume  by  any  fear  of  the  remoteness  of  the  theme,  or  the  dryness 
of  the  detail.  We  can  promise  a  rich  enjoyment  to  those  who  undertake 
the  study  of  the  prolegomena.  These  contain  an  account  of  the  slow 
and  gradual  procei^s  by  which  these  seven  [or  eleven]  books  were 
admitted  into  the  classical  canon ;  a  most  masterly  accumulation  of  the 
various  hints  in  the  writings  of  Moncius  which  throw  light  on  his  personal 
history  and  character;  a  sketch  of  his  ethical  system,  and  a  careful 
exhibition  of  the  respects  in  which  Mencius  and  Bishop  Butler  may  be 
seen  to  have  held  coincident  views  on  the  constitution  of  human  nature  ; 
and  an  effective  presentation  of  the  opposing  Chinese  theories  of  selfish- 
ness and  '  universal  love '  which  Mencius  set  himself  to  combat.  Dr. 
Legge  shows  much  greater  admiration  of  the  character  and  manhood  of 
Mencius  than  he  did  of  those  of  Confucius.  Although  a  contemporary  of 
Aristotle,  Plato,  Zeno,  and  Demosthenes,  our  author  avers  Mencius 
'  can  look  them  in  the  face.    He  does  not  need  to  hide  a  diminished 

*  head.' 

The  few  incidents  recorded  of  the  training  he  received  from  his 
mother  are  full  of  interest.  The  self-consciousness  of  the  philosopher, 
and  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  advice  to  the  kings  who  consulted 
him,  are  well  illustrated.  The  reproach  brought  against  his  willgigness 
to  receive  lofty  distinctions  and  rewards  is  allowed  by  our  author,  but  is 
contrasted  with  the  grand  simplicity  of  his  personal  tastes  and  pleasures. 
The  audacity  with  which  he  propounded  '  that  the  people  are  the  most 

*  important  element  in  a  country,  the  spirits  of  the  land  and  the  grain  are 
'  the  next,  the  ruler  is  the  lightest/  and  the  clear  announcement  that 
the  *voxpopulij  vox  Dei  esty*  are  most  noticeable,  and  quite  sufficient  to 
account  ^r  his  lack  of  court  influence,  and  the  lengthened  period  during 
which  his  weighty  words  were  left  in  the  shade.  He  appears  to  have 
advocated  *  national  education,'  and  means  for  promoting  material  pros- 
perity of  peoples,  with  a  view  to  their  moral  advancement,  and  in  many 
ways  to  have  forestalled  ideas  of  later  reformers  and  Western  philo- 
sophers. We  must  pause,  heartily  commending  this  work  to  the  English 
reader  and  to  the  Cnristian  missionary.  The  dreary  lack  of  appeal  to 
the  religious  side  of  human  nature,  so  conspicuous  in  both  Confucius  and 
Mencius,  is  one  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  influence  which  the 
raetaphysic  and  superstition  of  Buddhism  has  acquired  over  the  people. 
Their  iaeal  of  virtue  leaves  God  and  heaven  oat  oT  view.  Hence,  there 
is  no  sense  of  sin  against  God,  and  little  need  of  redemption  recognized 
in  these  philosophies. 

Kant's  Theory  of  Ethics  or  Practical  Philosophy.  Translated  by 
T.  K.  Abbott,  M.A.     Longmans  and  Co. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Man,  regarded  as  a  Triune;  mth  an 
Outline  of  a  Philosophy  of  Life.  By  T.  B,  Woodward. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Xant  stands  to  modern  in  the  same  relation  which  Plato  did  to  ancient 
philosophy.  His  idealizing  and  spiritual  speculation  is  like  that  of  Plato, 
opposea  to  the  experiential  and  materializing  tendencies  of  his  age.  And 
as  Plato  was  the  culmination  of  the  pre-Socratio,  and  the  source  and  key 
to  the  post-Platonic  thought,  so  Kant  is  the  product  of  the  scepticism  of 
his  predecessors,  and  the  founder  of  that  intuitive*  idealistic  thought,  the 
influence  of  which  is  almost  as  wide  as  civilization*    His  works  form  the 
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best  prolegomena  to  the  study  of  that  band  of  illustrious  thinkers,  includ- 
ing Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Hamilton,  and  Mansel.  The  disciples  of 
the  old  Platonic  academy,  and  of  the  Neo-platonic  schools  of  Alexandria 
hare  been  surpassed  in  intellectual  greatness  by  the  followers  of  £ant. 

Like  all  great  thinkers  who  have  profoundly  influenced  the  history 
of  human  thought,  every  part  of  his  philosophy  has  been  subjected  to 
the  severest  criticism.  Serious  objections  have  been  raised  against  his 
ethical,  as  well  as  his  ontological  speculations.  Many  have  professed  to 
detect  a  contradiction  underlying  his  fundamental  principles.  They 
affirm  that  Kant  has  contradicted  himself  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  liberty  and  responsibility,  in  maintaining  that  '  a  liberty  of  indiffer- 
ence,' or  '  a  power  of  contrary  choice,'  is  essential  to  the  bein^  of  moral 
agency,  and  an  essential  condition  of  responsibility,  while  holding  that  a 
perfectly  virtuous  .man  cannot  be  vicious  in  any  particular  of  his  life, 
and  while,  equally  with  a  believer  in  the  dogma  of  original  sin,  he  asserts 
the  existence  of  a  radical  evil  in  numkind. 

Man^  also  allege  that  the  fundamental  principle,  the  axiom  on  which 
his  ethical  system  rests,  viz.,  '  act  from  a  maxim  fit  to  become  law  in  a 
system  of  universal  legislation,'  is  ooly  a  different  and  improved  form  of 
the  ground  principle  of  all  ethical  systems  which  do  not  rest  on  an 
eud»q(ioni8tic  basis.  In  spite  of  their  defects,  however,  we  think  all 
enlightened  thinkers  will  regard  his  ethical  speculations  as  forming  his 
most  valuable  contributions  to  philosophical  thought.  By  him  the 
science  of  morals  was  raised  from  the  narrow  sphere  of  the  selfish  and 
sensuous,  and  placed  on  a  truly  ethical  basis.  His  whole  ethical  teaching 
is  pervaded  by  a  lofty  enthusiasm  for  virtue  and  a  noble  assertion  of  the 
universal  validity  of  duty  and  moral  law.  This  lofty  moral  tone  was  the 
death-knell  of  the  grovelling  and  unethical  system  which  prevailed  in 
the  last  century.  We  think  it  absolutely  imposnible  for  the  science  of 
ethics  to  sink  again  for  any  lengthened  period  to  the  low  level  of  former 
times.  Whaterer  may  be  the  fate  of  his  ontological  speculations,  we  are 
fully  convinced  that  future  ages  will  continue  to  value  his  deontological 
principles. 

A  successful  translation  of  Kant  into  readable,  idiomatic  English  is 
about  as  difficult  a  task  as  would  be  the  rendering  of '  Sartor  Besartus ' 
into  Ciceronian  Latin.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  thought  and  style 
of  the  philosopher  of  Konigsberg  would  need  a  powerful  motive  to  move 
him  to  the  attempt.  The  translation  by  Semple  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  highly  satisfactory,  and  its  value  has  been  greatly  enhanced 
by  an  admirable  introduction  by  Dr.  Calderwood,  who  has  condensed 
into  the  smallest  compass  the  fruit  of  long  and  successful  labour.  We 
are  of  opinion,  however,  that  this  translation  had  many  blemishes  and' 
not  a  few  positive  mistakes,  and  that  Mr.  Abbott  therefore  was  fully 
justified  in  attempting  a  better  rendering,  especially  of  some  important 
passages,  which  seriously  affected  the  right  understanding  of  Kant's 
principles.  We  are  persuaded  that  he  has  succeeded  in  not  a  few 
instances,  some  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  preface,  and  many 
more  upon  a  slight  comparison  of  the  two  translations.  Mr.  Abbott 
has  also  paid  great  attention  to  the  best  text,  having  for  this  purpose 
used  the  edition  of  Kant's  works  by  liosenkranz  and  Schubert,  with  some 
corrections  from  that  of  Hartenstein. 

The  translator  has  added  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work  by  careful 
notes  on  obscure  passages  and  important  terms.  Mr.  Abbott  has  trans- 
lated three  treatises,  the  fir^t  being  the  '  Grundlegung  zur  Metaphysik 
der  Sitten ; '  the  second  the  Dialectics  and  Methodology  of  the  '  Alritik 
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der  l^aktiBohen  Yernunft,'  and  the  third  the  first  portion  of  'Die 
Beligion  nnd  innerhalb  der  greu£en  der  blossen  Yernunft.'  Of  these 
three  treatises  Semple  translated  the  whole  of  the  first,  a  part  of  the 
'Kritik,'  not  here  translated,  and  part  of  the  *  Metaphjsik  der  Sitten/ 
We  regard  the  increased  attention  given  in  this  country  to  the  writings 
of  Kant  as  a  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times,  and  confidently  expect  that 
the  study  of  his  works  will  become  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
British  philosophy. 

The  second  book  on  our  list  we  commend  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
anxious  to  investigate  a  new  system*  but  what  that  system  is  we  cannot 
undertake  to  explain,  and  we  doubt  if  any  one  can,  except  the  author 
himself;  we  feel  sure  that  he  has  failed  to  reduce  it  to  clear  and 
intelligible  statement.  We  are  thankful  to  say  that  seldom,  if  ever, 
has  such  a  confused,  erratic,  worthless  production  fidlen  into  our  hands, 
and  we  have  no  desire  to  see  the  like  again.  One  must  go  back  to  the 
absurdities  of  the  middle  ages  to  find  such  a  farrago. 

The  8emi-Barbarou8  Hebrew  and  the  Extinguished  Theologian, 
By  T.  GiiiBBLB,    Longmans,  Gtreen  and  Co. 

This  is  a  smart  criticism  of  a  passage  in  Professor  Huxley *s  Lay  Ser- 
mons, in  which  the  terms  of  the  title  of  the  work  are  used  with  reference 
to  the  confidence  of  orthodox  divines  in  the  cosmogony  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  It  is  done  with  very  considerable  ability,  as  we  should  have 
anticipated  from  the  author  of  '  Judged  by  His  Words.'  He  vindicates 
a  lofty  place  in  literature  for  the  Old  Testament,  attributing  to  it  the 
current  views  of  its  great  antiquity.  He  is  not  ignorant  of  the  modem 
criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  dissects  with  some  ability  Slalisch's 
arguments  for  the  late  origin  of  the  Levitioal  legislation.  The  quotations 
he  adduces  from  the  minor  prophets  to  show  that  the  whole  system  of 
sacrificial  rites  was  old  and  crumbling  institutions  long  before  the  time 
of  Jeremiah,  to  say  nothing  of  the  exile,  are  well  marshtOled.  There  is  no 
narrow  *  Scripturism '  in  his  argument,  no  fear  of  Darwinian  speculation, 
and  some  healthy  ad  hominem  treatment  of  Dr.  Huxley  and  the  scientist, 
which  may  be  accepted  with  good  humour  and  profit. 

The  Treasury  of  Languages :  a  Rudimentary  Dictionary  of  Uni- 
versal Philology.    Hall  and  Co. 

The  first  title,  *The  Treasury  of  Languages,'  may  mean  any  work 
connected  with  the  subject,  from  the  most  learned  tibesaurus  down  to 
the  simplest  traveller's  companion.  The  second  title  is  decidedly  calcu- 
lated to  mislead,  for  no  one  would  expect  a  '  Budimentary  Dictionary  of 
Universal  Philology '  to  contain  nothing  but  an  alphabetical  list,  with 
occasionally  abriet  account  of  all  the  dialects,  important  or  not,  which  are 
epoken  by  the  whole  human  race.  One  could  easily  forgive  and  forget 
the  titles,  but  unfortunately  they  are  typical  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 
The  fly-leaf  informs  us  that  the  book  is  the  production  of  a  literary 
amateur ;  an  announcement  scarcely  calculated  to  inspire  confidence,  but 
it  will  probably  account  for  the  unsatiBfactory  way  in  which  the  author 
has  fulfilled  his  task.  It  is  manifest  to  our  mind  that  he  has  done 
very  little  more  than  patch  toother  the  contributions  of  others,  and, 
through  IsLck  of  the  requisite  pihilolo^cal  knowledge,  has  done  his  work 
badly;  the  result  is  that  this  *  Philolo^cal  Dietionary'  abounds  in 
obscurities,  and  not  unfrequentiy  in  positive  errors.    In  examining  the 
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work  we  naturally  tamed  to  the  first  page,  and  first  on  the  list  we  find 
the  following: — *  Aachen,   a  sub-dialect  of  Low  Oerman,   or  Platt- 

*  Deutsch,  yemacular  at  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  Lower  Hhine.*  What  oould 
be  more  obscure,  when,  as  everyone  knows,  Aachen  is  the  name  of  a 
town  and  not  of  a  dialect,  and  that  Aachen  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  are  the 
German  and  French  names  for  the  same  place.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Abbeville  on  the  same  page,  described  to  be  a  sub-dialect  of  French 
vernacular  in  Ficardy,  and  to  Hanover  and  Gottingen,  each  of  which  is 
registered  as  a  dialect  of  Flatt-Deutsch.  Having  ourselves  visited  the 
Engadine,  and  become  acquainted  with  some  of  its  dialects*  it  occurred 
to  us  to  consult  the  *  Treasuiy  *  on  the  subject,  and  on  p.  50  we  find 

*  Ohurwelsche,  a  sub-dialect  of  Bomanese  or  Bomanic,  spoken  in  the 
'  Engadine  or  Valley  of  the  Inn,  Canton  Orisons,  S.E.  Switzerland,  also 
'  ctdled  Ehoeto-Bomanio.  ...  It  is  rich  in  Keltic,  whence  its  name, 
'  **Welsche,''  i.e.,  ''foreign."*  According  to  this  statement,  because 
Welsche  means  Strang,  Ghurwelsche  is  called  Welsh,  and  Welsh  is  so  called 
because  rich  in  Keltic.  After  following  our  author  over  the  Continent, 
and  finding  ourselves  involved  in  no  small  confusion,  we  determined  to 
test  his  rchability  as  guide  within  the  British  Empire,  and  here,  as  our 
readers  will  observe,  wo  found  him  scarcely  more  satisfactory.  We 
fixed  upon  his  description  of  English,  which  is  defined  as  '  the  vernacular 

*  language  of  the  British  Empire  peculiar  to  England,  an  ofiishoot  irom 
'  the  Teutonic,  formed  directly  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  with  an  admixture 

*  of  Norman-French,  and  closely  allied  to  Frisian  and  other  dialects  of 

*  Flatt  or  Low-German. '  Supposing  we  grant  the  genealogy  of  the 
language  to  be  correctly  given,  how  can  a  language  which  is  '  peculiar  to 
England  *  be  at  the  same  time  the  '  vemaeduLr  of  the  British  Empire '  't 
If  our  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  dictionary  under 
Keltic  and  Welsh,  they  will  find  themselves  without  any  definite  idea  of 
their  character  and  relations.  There  is  the  same  inaccuracy  with  regard 
to  the  Indian  dialects  as  in  the  case  of  England  and  the  Continent. 
Take,  e,g,y  Divanagari  (which  should  be  Dev&nagart),  which  is  said  to  be 
quite  distinct  from  old  Sanskrit,  a  name  for  Bactnan  or  Zend.  We  would 
lastly  mention  his  derivation  of  Sanskrit:  'the  word  Sanskrit  means 

*  "  polished,'*  "  refined ; "  der. :  Sam>  "  together,**  khta,  "  made  perfect  ;*' 
'  Samskrita,  "made  euphonic,**'  whidi  is  certainly  not  very  clear. 
Several  omissions  and  redundancies  misht  be  pointed  out,  but  we  forbear. 
We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  £e  book  is  more  than  '  liable  to 
error,*  as  the  fly-leaf  informs  us,  and  that  it  needs  an  abler  hand  than 
that  of  the  axnateur  author  to  render  it  of  the  service  it  might  be 
to  those  who  wish  to  satisfy  themselves  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the 
confusion  of  Babel.  The  idea  of  the  work  is  good,  and  if  efficiently 
carried  out,  it  might  become  a  serviceable  book  of  zeference,  a  kind  of 
philological  gazetteer.  AU  the  value  of  such  a  work  would  depend  upon 
its  oleamess  and  accuracy,  two  qualities  which  the  present  does  not 
possess. 

Sow  to  Parse.  An  attempt  to  apply  the  principllBs  of 
Sobolarship  to  English  Grammar.  With  Appendixes  on 
Analysis,  Spelling,  and  Punctuation.  By  the  Bev.  Edwin 
A.  Abbott,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London 
School.     Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 

Dffi  Abbott  has  {nreparsd  a  most  instruotiye  and  s^ggeeiive  book 
ttiidfr  this  title*    It  is  leholMtio  as  well  ai  s^hQlarlj.    It  wiU  b#  %HiU 
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i^  the  teacher,  and  stimulating  to  the  adraneed  pupil*  It  savours  a 
little  too  much  of  that  Chinese  abomination  which  has  taken  such 
paralyzing  gripe  of  English  education  of  late  years,  and  indicates  sure 
methods  of  answering  bothering  questions  at  Barlington  House,  or  at 
other  like  places  of  torture. 

The  treatise  is  not  a  grammar  of  the  English  tongue.  It  assumes  a 
fair  acquaintance  with  the  accidence  and  syntax,  but  it  discusses  the 
principles  which  reveal  themselves  in  the  composite  syntactical 
structure,  and  supplies  hints  innumerable  for  the  solution  of  difficulties 
and  classification  of  irregularities.  The  seventh  chapter  on  this  subject 
is  remarkably  instructive.  Irregularities  of  idioms  and  of  words— those 
produced  when  relative  pronouns  are  apparently  supplanted  by  adverbs, 
those  which  arise  in  the  confusion  of  construction  which  is  produced 
by  words  of  multitude  and  class— are  well  analyzed.  In  Chapter  II.  of 
Part  II*,  on  '  Poetical  Constructions,'  the  various  sources  of  confusion 
in  poetical  writing  are  well  illustrated.  Among  them  '  archaic  con- 
struction '  is  referred  to.  We  are  not  so  sure  that  all  Dr.  Abbott's 
illustrations  are,  or  ought  to  be  regarded  as  archaisms.  It  should 
scarcely  be  called  an. 'archaism'  to  express  'a  conditional  antecedent 
by  the  subjunctive  mood.'  Surely  it  would  be  neither  pedantic  nor 
archaic  to  say  in  plain  prose,  '  else  I  often  had  (for  should  have)  been 
miserable.'  However,  the  volume  is  a  most  admirable  companion 
to  the  more  comprehensive  and  detailed  philosophies  of  the  English 
language. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Historical  English  Cframmar,  containing  Accidence 
and  Word  Formation,  By  the  Eev.  Eichard  Morris,  LL.D.,  Author  of 
*  Historical  Outlines  of  English  Accidence/  &c.  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
This  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  English  Grammars 
we  have  met  with.  Its  glance  at  the  origin  and  stnicture  of  our 
language,  its  thorough  examination  of  the  various  parts  of  speech,  and 
its  word-formation,  will  prove  eminently  helpful  to  all  teachers. — A 
View  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniely  Zechariah,  and  the  BevehUion,  By 
M.  E.  H.  With  a  Map.  f  W.  Macintosh.)  In  this  book  there  is  nothing 
that  has  not  been  repeated  many  times;  and  besides,  some  of  the 
attempts  at  interpretation  are  utterly  preposterous.  Many  of  the  most 
remarkable  symbols  are  so  literally  interpreted  that  they  lose  their 
impressiveness  and  grandeur,  and  sink  into  the  impossible  and  absurd. 
The  book  cannot  serve  any  useful  purpose. — Christianityy  and  a  Personal 
IhviL  An  Essay.  By  Patrick  Scott.  (Basil  Montague  Pickering.) 
Something  may  be  learned  from  this  little  book.  The  author  seems  to 
be  earnest  and  truth-seeking.  His  theory,  however,  respecting  the 
devil,  ia  essentially  wron^,  and  merges  into  ManichaoLsm.  It  involves 
infinitely  greater  difficulties  than  those  it  attempts  to  solve. — A  Thwry 
about  Sin  in  Relation  to  some  Facts  of  Daily  Life,  Lent  Lectures 
on  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  By  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A.  (Mac- 
millan  and  Go.)  Mr.  Shipley  is  well  known  as  a  writer  of  considerable 
ability,  but  alinost  everything  ho  does  is  marred  by  his  ritualistic  or 
Bomish  proclivities.  The  present  volume  is  no  exception.  It  is  marked 
by  vigorous  thinking,  and  ny  keen  and  accurate  analyses  of  mental  and 
moral  conditions ;  but  in  almost  every  page  the  dead  ny  in  the  ointment 
appears.  Sacerdotalism  of  the  most  rampant  order,  transubstantiation, 
baptismal  regeneration,  and  confession,  are  perpetually  cropping  up; 
and  the  examples  and  instances  bv  whidh  his  teaching  is  illusa'ated  and 
enforoed  are  either  eminently  aDBotd  or  outrageously  unnatural  and 
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extravagant.  It  is  absolutely  incomprehensible  how  a  man  of  Mr. 
Shiple^rs  vigour  and  power  of  looking  mto  moral  questions  can  be  drawn 
into  views  subversive  of  all  reason  and  common  sense,  and  can  imagine 
that  anyone  who  has  not  surrendered  all  manhood  and  thoi^ht  would 
accept  the  self-inflictions  of  Benedict,  Jerome,  Bernard,  and  l£irtinianus 
as  examples  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Christianity. 
A  reader  who  can  winnow  out  the  chaff,  and  reject  the  full-blown 
Bomanism  of  the  book  as  so  much  delusion,  may  find  some  valuable 
truths  in  it,  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  to  be  pronounced  utterly  unworthy  of  a 

Jrofessed  Christian  teacher,  and  a  scandal  to  a  Protestant  Church, 
jatitudinarian — comprehensive  as  Noah*s  Ark — must  the  church  or 
community  be  that  embraces  such  men  as  Dean  Close  and  Mr. 
Shipley.  Surely,  an  expurgation  cannot  be  long  delayed. — Among 
new  editions  may  be  mentioned  The  Perishing  Soul;  ovy  the  Scrip- 
tural Doctrine  of  the  Destruction  of  Sinners,  with  a  View  to  Ancient  Jeunsh 
Opinion  and  Christian  Belief  during  the  First  and  Second  Centuries,  'Sj^.^L. 
Denkistok,  M.A.  rLongmans.)  Mr.  Denniston's  book  is  a  very  able  and 
candid  attempt  to  snow  that  there  is  no  immortality  for  men  save  through 
vital  spiritual  union  with  Christ.  He  patiently  examines  the  teachings 
of  Scripture ;  he  presents  a  catena  of  apocryphal  and  Babbinical  and 
patristic  opinions,  and  fairly  grapples  with  all  difficulties.  Probably 
readers  who  have  not  investigated  the  subject  will  be  surprised  at  the 
array  of  evidence  which  seems  to  £Eivour  the  idea  of  the  *  penshiug  of  the 
human  soul.'  But  Mr.  Denniston  is  the  advocate  of  one  side  of  a  great 
and  complex  question— scarcely  yet  ripe  for  the  judgment  of  modem 
criticism,  although  rapidly  ripening.  We  can  only  commend  his  book  as 
a  model  of  candid  and  reverent  argumentation.  It  is  singularly  free 
from  dogmatism  and  illicit  appeal  to  sentiment. — The  Victory  of  Faith. 
By  Julius  Charles  Hare.  Third  Edition.  Edited  bv  E.  H.  I*lx7MPtrb, 
M.A.,  with  Introductory  Notices  by  the  late  Professor  Maurice  and  Dean 
Staisley  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  Mr.  Plumptre  has  come  to  a  wise  decision 
in  the  republication  of  one  of  the  most  able  of  Archdeacom  Hare's  works. 
As  he  says  in  his  thoughtful  and  judicious  preface — it  is  the  work  of  a 
man  who  had  gone  into  the  controversy  with  Bome  more  deeply  than  most, 
'  precisely  in  the  regions  where  it  touches  on  the  innermost  depths  of 

*  man's  intellect  and  heart,  and  as  the  result  of  that  study  came  fortii  witii 
'  a  profounder  reference  for  Luther,  and  a  more  assured  conviction  that  the 

*  great  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  great  gift  from  God ; 

*  whose  knowledge  of  German  theological  speculation  and  criticism  pro- 

*  bably  surpassed  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  who  yet  holdfast 
'  by  the  Sciipturcs ;  who  was  a  profound  student  of  philosophy,  and  yet  held 
'  fast  by  a  spiritual  philosophy.'  The  received  testimony  of  such  a  man 
cannot  but  be  valuable.  Prefixed  to  the  volume  are  an  article  on  Hare, 
by  Dean  Stanley,  which  appeared  in  The  Quarterly  Revitsw  for  Jime,  1865, 
and  the  very  able  introduction  to  Hare's  collected  Charges,  published  in 
1856  by  Professor  Maurice.  We  are  glad  that  the  volume  will  now  be 
accessible  to  theological  readers,  and  that  it  is  to  be  followed  by  '  The 
Mission  of  the  Comforter '  and,  we  hope,  by  *  The  YindicatioQ  of  Luther,' 
and  the  Sermons. — The  TdhernacU  and  its  Priests  and  Services,  Described 
and  Considered  in  Relation  to  Christ  and  the  Church.  By  Willlajc  Brown. 
Third  Edition.  (Oliphant  and  Co.)  We  commended  the  first  edition  of 
Mr.  Brown's  work  as  a  summary  of  what  is  told  us  concerning  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  services— interesting  in  a  theological,  as  well  as  in  a  histori- 
cal point  of  view.  This  edition  has  been  carefrdly  revised  and  two  chap- 
ters added,  the  one  somewhat  sharply  criticising  the  new  article  on  tne 
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Tabernacle  contributed  to  the  *  Bible  Educator,'  by  tbe  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury and  Professor  Milligan,  the  other  on  the  special  sanctity  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies. — Strivings  for  the  Faith,  A  Series  of  Lectures  Delivered  in  the 
New  Hall  of  Science,  Old-street,  City-road,  under  the  Auspices  of  the 
Christian  Evidence  Society.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton.)  The  Christian 
Evidence  Society  is  doing  very  great  service  to  the  class  who  freouent  Halls 
of  Science,  and  are  influenced  by  the  somewhat  claptrap  infldedity  that  is 
propounded  in  such  places.  That  it  should  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  in 
the  temple  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  testifies  both  to  the  fearlessness  of  Christian 
advocates,  and  the  willingness  of  their  opponents,  who,  we  presume,  have 
the  control  of  the  Hall  of  Science,  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say.  The 
topics  treated  in  this  volume  are  timely  and  important.  They  all  bear 
on  the  evidential  argument,  and  while  maintaining  what  are  caUed 
'  extermd  evidences,'  which  it  would  be  foolish  and  unscholarly  to  dis- 
parage, justly  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  the  moral  evidence,  which  is 
simply  unanswerable.  Bevs.  Dr.  Madear,  T.  B.  Birks,  Dr.  Lorimer,  John 
Gritton,  0.  A.  Bow,  J.  H.  Titcomb,  W.  B.  Browne,  and  Mr.  B.  Harris 
Cowper  are  the  lecturers.  We  may  specially  recommend  Mr.  Browne's 
lecture  on  'Mr.  Stuart  Mill's  Autobiography.' — Philosophy,  Science, 
and  Revelation.  By  the  Bev.  Charles  B.  Gibbon,  M.B.I.A.,  Lecturer 
of  St.  John's,  Hoxton.  Second  Edition.  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.) 
This  is  not  a  profound  book,  nor  can  its  author  be  pronounced  a  {philoso- 
pher, but,  nevertheless,  what  he  has  written  will  instruct  and  interest 
many  readers.  His  views  are  sound,  and  free  from  the  narrowness  that 
fears  or  misrepresents  the  discoveries  of  science.  Where  the  doctrines 
of  science  are  oased  on  induction,  and  in  harmony  with  the  recognized 
principles  of  human  consciousness  and  intelligence,  he  accepts  them  ;  but 
when  they  run  out  into  mere  assumption  and  fEincifal  theory  he  rejects 
them  as  mconsistent  with  reason  and  revelation.  He  has  brought  to 
his  work  a  considerable  amoimt  of  reading,  and  has  used  it  with  intelli- 
gence and  to  good  purpose  throug:hout  his  various  chapters.  Beeinning 
with  a  summary  of  ancient  theories  of  creation,  and  passing  on  uirough 
the  Mosaic  account  of  it,  the  origin,  antiquity,  and  varieties  of  the  human 
race,  and  some  other  kindred  topics,  he  closes  with  a  valuable  chapter  on 
the  wide-spread  prevalence  of  serpent  worship.  His  view  of  the  six  days' 
work  of  creation  has  much  to  commend  it,  and  his  references  to  the  flmt 
weapon  and  tool  theory  and  Darwin's  askidianism  are  evidences  of  his  can- 
dour, thoughtfolness,  and  intelligence.  The  book  is  written  in  a  simple  and 
lucid  style,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  beneficial  in  the  hands  of  general 
readers. — Th^  Temple:  Its  Ministry  and  Services  as  th^  were  at  the 
Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  By  the  B3V.  Dr.  Edbrsheim.  (BeUgious  Tract 
Society.)  This  is  on  the  whole  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive, 
and  at  the  same  time  p^opular,  treatise  on  the  Jewish  temple  and  its 
ritual  we  have  seen.  With  the  entire  literature  and  history  of  the 
subject,  scattered  over  a  great  variety  of  works,  Dr.  Edersheim  is  thoroughly 
acquainted,  and  has  thereby  been  enabled  to  invest  his  views  with  the 
authority  of  the  most  accomplished  critics  and  scholars.  Having  devoted 
himself  to  his  task  for  a  series  of  years  with  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of 
a  true  student,  nothing  of  importance  bearing  on  his  subject  has  been 
overlooked,  and  hence  the  completeness  of  his  work .  Some  may  differ  from 
hjm  in  a  few  points  of  fetct  and  interpretation,  but  none  can  fail  to  admit 
his  general  accuracy,  and  the  lucidness  of  his  treatment.  The  various 
chapters  are  full  without  bein^  tedious,  and  the  details  are  minute  without 
being  duU.  No  Biblical  schoutr  can  peruse  the  book  without  interest, 
and  ordinary  Soripture  readers  will   gather  from  it  fresh  light  and 
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instruction.  Without  a  knowledge,  indeed,  of  the  structure,  nunistrr, 
and  services  of  the  Temple,  much  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  a  litUo 
of  the  New,  must  remain  obscure,  if  not  altogether  unintelligible.  Dr. 
Edersheim  has,  therefore,  by  the  publication  of  this  able  treatise,  not  only 
illustrated  the  complex  and  gorgeous  ritual  of  Judaism,  but  has  done 
what  will  be  found  valuable  in  the  general  elucidation  of  Scripture.  The 
volume  has  our  hearty  commendation  as  a  valuable  contribution  to 
Biblical  literature  and  interpretation. — Select  Itemarks  qf  Islay  Burns, 
D.D.,  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Edited  by  llev.  Jaubs 
C.  BuBNS.  With  Memoir  by  Eev.  W.  G.  Blacfie,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
James  Nisbet  and  Co.  Dr.  Islay  Burns  belongs  to  an  ecclesiastical 
family,  idmost  as  numerous  ana  honoured  as  that  of  the  Brown's  ; 
both  nis  father  and  his  brother  have  been  commemorated  in  memoirs ; 
and  he  is  worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  devout  Pastor  of 
Kilsyth,  and  the  chivalrous  Chinese  missionary.  Dr.  Bladkie  has 
written  a  sympathetic  and  pleasant  memoir  of  his  friend.  Dr. 
Bums  was  a  scholarly,  piousi  and  earnest  man,  and  acquired  a  con- 
siderable reputation,  haraly*  however,  sustaiued  by  his  literary  perform- 
ances. His  volume  on  '  Church  History '  is  a  popular  account  of  the 
church  of  the  first  three  centuries,  written  with  a  thorough  catholicity 
of  feeling  and  appreciation.  He  contributed  a  good  deal  to  periodical 
literature,  chiefly  criticisms  on   the  contemporary  leaders  of  different 

Earties  in  the  English  Church.  He  was  a  good,  but  not  a  popular  preacher ; 
is  sermons  in  this  volume  are  of  that  thoughtful  solid  cast,  with  perhaps 
something  more  of  the  beautiful  and  human,  that  are  associated  with 
Scottish  Presbyterians  of  the  pre-Guthrian  period.  His  lectures  disappoint 
us  by  their  want  of  ^riu  and  thoroughness.  Dr.  Burns  shows  best,  per- 
haps, in  his  ecclesiastical  lectures,  which  are  well  informed  and  acute,  and 
deal  effectively  with  the  great  ecclesiastical  and  theological  questions  of 
the  day. 
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